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ADVERTISEMENT, 


JL  HE  merits  of  our  great  dramatick  Bard,  tht 
pride  and  glory  of  his  country,  have  been  fo  amply 
vtlilplayed  by  perfbns  of  varioas  and  firft-rate  talents, 
that  it  would  appear  lik6  prefamption  in  any  one, 
and  efpecially  in  him  whofe  name  is  fubfcribed  to 
this  Advertifemeht,  to  imagine  himfelf  capable  of 
adding  any  thing  Oh  fo  elhaufifed  d  fubjeft.  Aftef 
the  labours  of  men  of  fuch  high  eftimation  as  Rowe, 
Pope,  Warburton,  Johnfon,  Farmer,  and  Steevens, 
with  others  of  inferior  name,  the  rank  of  Shak-» 
fpeare  in  the  poetical*  world  is  not  a  point  at  this 
time  fubjedl  to  controverly.  His  pre-eminence  id 
admitted ;  his  fuperiority  confefled.  Long  ago  it 
might  be  faid  of  him,  as  it  has  been,  in  the  ener- 
getick  lines  of  Johnfon,  of  one  almoft  his  equal,— 

"  At  length,  otir  mighty  bard's  tidorioas  lays 
"  Fill  the  loud  voice  of  univerfal  praife ; 
**  And  baffled  fpite,  with  hopelefs  anguifh  damb« 
^'  Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come.*' 

•  Vol.  I.  a 
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a  renown,  eftablifhed  on  fo  folid  a  foundation,  as  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  caprices  of  fafhion,  and  to  the 
canker  of  time* 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  Author  in  quiet  poflef- 
lion  of  that  fame  which  neither  detra6lion  can  leflen 
nor  panegyrick  increafe,  the  Editor  will  proceed  to 
the  confideration  of  the  work  now  prefented  to  the 
PoblicL 

It  contains  thelail  improyementa^nd  correSion? 
of  Mr.  Steevens,*  by  whom  it  was  prepared  for  th0 

*  Of  one  to  whom  the  readers  of  Shakfpeare  are  fb  mddt 
obliged^  a  flight  memorial  will  not  hate  be  codfidcred  as  tmf- 
placed.  -^ 

Georob  Stbevens  was  born  at  Poplar^  in  the  county  of 
Mlddlefex,  in  the  year  1736.  His  father^  a  man  of  great  re-* 
fpedability,  was  engaged  in  a  bufinefi  conne6kfd  with  tiie  £aft 
India  Company^  by  which  be  acquired  an  handforae  fortune. 
Fortunately  for  his  fon>  and  for  th^  publick,  the  clergyman  of 
the  place  was  Dr.  Gloucefler  Ridley,  a  man  of  great  literary 
accompliihments,  who  is  ilyled  by  Dr.  Lowth  poeta  natus. 
With  this  gentleman  an  intimacy  tqok  place  that  united  the  two 
families  clofely  together,  and  probably  gave  the  younger  branches 
of  each  that  taHe  for  literature  which  both  afterwards  ardently 
culdvated.  The  firQ  pt^  of  Mr.  Steevens*s  education  he  re* 
ceived  under  Mr.  Wooddefoi^  at  Kingfton*upon-Thames,  where 
he  had  for  his  fchool-fellows  George  Keate  the  poet,  and  Ed- 
ward Gibbon  the  hiftorian.  From  this  feminary  he  removed  in 
1753  to  King*t  College,  Cambridge,  and  entered  there  under 
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prefs,  and  to  whom  the  praife  is  due  of  having  firft 
adopted^  and  carried  into  execution,  Dr.  Johnfon*s 


the  tuition  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Barford.  After  (laying  a  few 
ye^rs  at  the  Univerfity,  he  left  it  without  taking  a  degree,  and 
•accepted  a  commiffipn  in  the  Efies:  milttia,  tn  which  fenrice  he 
coQtkmed  a  few  years  linger,  la  if 6^  he  loft  his  father,  from 
whom  he  inherited  an  ample  property,  which  if  he  did  not  leflea 
he  certainly  did  not  increaCe.  From  this  period  he  feems  to  have 
determined  on  the  courfe  of  his  future  life,  and  devoted  himfelf 
to  Ktcrary  purfuHs,  which  he  followed  with  unabated  vigour, 
but  without  any  lucrative  views,  as  he  never  required)  or  ac* 
cepted,  the  ilighteft  pecuniary  recompence  for  his  labours.  His 
iirft  reiSdence  was  in  the  Tempk,  afterwards  at  Hairipton,  and 
l^ftly  at  Hampftead,  where  he  coni&ntied  near  thirty  years.  In 
this  retreat  his  life  pafTed  in  one  unbroken  tenor>  with  fcarce 
any  variation,  except  an  occaiional  vifit  to  Cambridge, /walking 
to  London  in  the  morning,  fix  days  out  of  feven,  for  the  fake 
of  health  and  converfatlon,  and  returning  home  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  facne  day^  By  iempceahce  and  exermfe  h6*  continued 
Jiealthy  and  a&ive«nlil  the  MS  twoye$fr»jo^  his  life,  ahd  to  th* 
^ncHifion  of  il  4aA  Ml  tclak  h\i  attention  to  th^  ilhiftration 
of  Shakfp^att^  wfatoh  was  tiie  £rft  al^&  of  hisr  regatd.  He 
died  the  ^2d  of  iufmrj,  16Q0>  aiad  was  buried  Ul  Poplar 
chapel. 

To  the  eulogium  €<K>taii^  m  tiie  foHowibg  epiia^^h  by  Mr. 
Hayley,  which  jdiffers  in  fome  refped  from  that  infcribed  on  the 
monument  in  Poplar  chapel,  thoi^e  who  really  knew  Afr.  Steevens 
•will  readily  fubfcribe : 

''  Peace  to  thefeaib^s!  once  the  bright  attire 
^«  Of  STBBvtMS,  fpajrifing  whh  ob^iegretd  fire ! 
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admirable  plan  of  illufirating  Shakfpeare  by  the 
ftudy  of  writers  of  his  ovm  time.  By  following 
this  track,  moft  of  the  difficulties  of  the  author 
have  been  overcome,  his  meaning  (in  many  inftances 
apparently  loft)  has  been  recovered,  and  much  wild 
unfounded  conje6lure  h^s  been  happily  got  rid  of. 
By  perfeverance  in  this  plan,  he  efFefted  more  to 
the  elucidation  of  his  author  than  any  if  not  all  his 
predeceflbrs,  and  juftly  entitled  himfelf  to  the  diA 
tinSion  pf  being  confefled  the  bpft  editor  of  Shak- 
ipeare. 

The  edition  which  now  fblicits  the  notice  of  the 
publick  is  faithfully  printed  from  the  copy  given  by 

^^  Wiofe  talents,  varying  as  the  diamon4's  ray, 
**  Coald  fafcinate  alike  the  grave  or  gay ! 

''  How  oft  has  pleafiire  in  the  focial  hour 
''  SmU*d  at  hU  wk's  exhiiirating  power ! 
*'  And  truth  attcfted,  with  delight  intenfe, 
^'  The  ferious  charms  of  his  colloquial  feofe ! 
.   f'  His  genius,  that  to  vild  luxuriance  fwell^, 
"  His  large,  yet  latent,  charity  cxceird : 
*'  Want  with  fuch  true  beneficence  he  chear*d, 
"  jUl  tliat  his  bounty  gave  his  seal  endear'4* 

*'  liCarmng,  as  vaft  as  mental  power  could  fejze^ 
^*  In  fport  difplaying  and  with  grateful  eafe, 
*'  Lightly  the  ftage  of  chequered  life  he  trod, 
''  Carelefs  of  chance,  confiding  in  his  God  ! 

'/  This  iQQidb  may  perifh*  bot  not  fo  his  name 
ff  Who  ihed  new  lufire  upon  Sba&sfjurb's  fame !" 
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Mr.  Steevens  to  the  proprietors  of  the  preceding 
edition^  in  his  life*time ;  with  fuch  additions  as^  it 
is  prefutned^  he  would  have  received,  had  he  lived 
to  determine  on  them  himfelf.  The  whole  was 
entrufted  to  the  care  of  the  prefent  Editor,  who 
hasy  with  the  aid  of  an  able  and  vigilant  alCftant; 
and  a  careful  printer,  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  truft 
repofed  in  him,  as  well  as  continued  ill  health  and 
deprefl^  fpirits  would  permit 

By  a  memorandum  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr. 
Steevens  it  appeared  to  be  his  intention  to  adopt 
and  introduce  into  the  prolegomena  of  the  prefent 
edition  feme  parts  of  two  late  works  of  Mr.  George 
Chalmers.  An  application  was  therefore  made  to 
that  gentleman  for  his  confent,  which  was  imme- 
diately granted ;  and  to  render  the  favour  more 
acceptable,  permiffion  was  given  to  diveft  the  ex- 
trads  of  the  oifenfive  asperities  of  controvexly. 

The  portrait  of  Shakfpeare  prefixed  to  the  prefent 
edition,  is  a  copy  of  the  pidlure  formerly  belonging' 
to  Mr.  Felton,  now  to  Alderman  Boydell,  and  at 
prefent  at  the  Sliakfpeare  Gallery,  in  Pall  MalL 
After  what  has  been  written  on  the  fubje6l  it  will 
be  only  neceflary  to  add,  that  Mr.  Steevens  peffe- 
vered  in  his  opinion  that  this,  of  all  the  portnuts, 
had  the  faireft  chance  of  being  a  genuine  likenefs 
of  the  author.    Of  the  canvas  Chandois  picture  he 
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renowned  conviooed  that  k  poOefled  no  claii&s  to 
aothenticity. 

Some  upolofgj  is  due  to  thoie  gentletnen  who^ 
during  the  courfe  of  the  publicfttion,  have  obligii^jr 
offered  the  prefent  Editor  their  aififiance,  which  he 
fhodd  thankfully  have  received,  had  he  coi^dered 
himfeif  at  liberty  to  accept  their  ftvoora.  He  waa 
fearful  of  loading  the  page,  which  Mr.  Stteifens  ifk 
fome  inftances  thought  too  much  crouded  already, 
and  therefore  confined  hhnielf  to  the  copy  l^t  to 
his  care  hy  his  deceaied  friend. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude. — He  will  therefore  de-» 
tain  the  reader  no  longer  than  juft  to  offer  a  few  words 
in  extenuation  of  any  errors  or  omifiions  that  may  be 
difcovered  in  his  part  of  the  work  ;  a  work  which, 
notwithdanding  the  utmoft  exertioaof  diligence,  haa 
never  been  produced  without  fome  imperfection* 
Circuitiflianced  as  he  has  been,  he  is  fenfible  how  in-, 
adequate  his  powers  were  to  tbe  talk  irapofed  on  hkn, 
and  hopes  for  the  indulgence  of  the  reader.  He  feeds 
that  "  the  inaudible  and  ncirelefs  foot  of  time"  haa 
iofenfiWy  brought  on  that  period  Of  life  and  thofe 
attendant  infirmities  which  weaken  the  attachment 
to  early  purfuits,  and  diminifh  their  impor&nce  ; 

''  Sapei^u^os  Itgs  tk6  Veteran  on  tlie  flage.*' 

To  the  adnK>nitien  he  is  ooi>lel!t  td  pay  cS^edieriee^ 
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and  fatisfied  that  the  hour  is  arrived  when  *^  well- 
timed  retreat"  is  the  meafure  which  prudence  dic- 
tates^ and  reafon  will  approve>  he  here  bids  adieu  to 
Shakspeare,  and  his  Commentators ;  acknow- 
ledging the  candour  with  which  very  imperfecSt 
efforts  have  been  received,  and  wiftiing  for  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  the  fame  gratification  he  has  experienced  in 
his  humble  endeavours  to  illuftrate  the  greateft  poet 
the  world  ever  knew. 


ISAAC  REED. 


Staple  Jan, 
May  2,  1803. 
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^  \Kf^^^  '  ^^  '  ^^^'^  ^^®  ^  baclielor,  (crfef 
'^  ^  Benedick,)  I  did  not  think  I  flbould  liw 
tSai  were  iharried;'  The  prefent  Editor  of  Shak-^ 
Jp^are  majr  urge  a  kindred  SLjpology  In  defence  of 
a»  opinion  haairdtd  iQ  his  Pr^tory  AdVertifement ; 
for  when  be  decktaed  his  disbelief  in  the  exigence  of 
a  genmne  likened  of  our  great  Dramatick  Writer^ 
he  nioft  cettmnly  did  not  fuppofe  any  Pbrtrait  of 
tiiat  d€£^inpti<2>n  cqfold  have  occurred,  and  much 
Ief8  that  he  himfel/  fhould  have  been  inftrnmental 
in  prodbcing  it.'  Be  i»  happy>  however,  to  find 
he  was  miftafeen  in  both  his  iuppofitions ;  and  con*- 
feqaentty  has  d<me  his  utfiio^  to  prc^ote  the  ap-^ 
pearance  of  an  accurate  and  finiflied  Engraving;* 
from  a  Fi^te  which  had  been  unfaithfully  as  well 
as  poorly  imitated  by  Dr^Jhtmi^QXid  MarJkaU.^ 

' .  See  Mr.  Rtcbdrdfon*s  Fropoj^ls,  p.  4. 
'  *  "  Martin  Droejhout,  One  of  the  indifferent  engralrers  of 
the  lafl  centurj.  He  refided  in  England^  and  was  emplo]^ed  bjr 
tiie  bo<Afell0r9.  His  portraits,  which  ore  the  bed  part  •^f  bu 
vorks,  have  aotbing  but  their  fcardty  to  reeoimnetid  them,  tie 
engraved  the  liead  of  Shak/peare,  John  Fox,  the  m^rtyrologift, 
John  Hotv/bn,  Bifliop  of  Durham/*  &c. 

.  .  ■  Strutt's  DiSiionary  of  Engravers,  Vol.  I.  p.  264. 
^'  William  MarJhmlL  He  was  one  of  thofe  laborious  artifls 
whpfe  engravings  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  (Knamcntiag  of 
books.  And  indeed  his  patience  and  afliduit)'  is  all  we  can  ad* 
mire  when  we  turn  over  his  prints,  which  are  prodigioofly  n:u- 
merous.  He  worked  with  the  graver  only,  but  in  a  dry  taftelefs. 
llyle  i  and  from  the  fimilarity  which  appears  in  the  defign  of  all 
bis  portraits,  it  is  Juppofed  that  he  worked  from  his  own  drawings 

Vol.  I.  B 
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Of  the  chara<Ster  repeatedly  and  deliberately  be* 
flowed  by  the  fenrte  Editbr  on  the  firft  of  thefe 
old  engravers,  not  a  fingle  word  will  be  retradled ; 
for,  if  the  judgment  of  experienced  artifts  be  of  any 
value,  the  plate  by  Droelbout  now  under  confidera- 
tion  has  (in  one  inftance  at  leaft)  dlablifhed  his 
claim  to  ^e  title  c^  <^  a  moft  abominable  imitator  of 
humanity/* 

Mr.  Fufeli  Ym  pronounced,    that  the  Portrait 
defcribed   in  the   Fropoials   of  Mr^  Riehardfofij 
was  the  work  of  a  Flemifli  hand.    It  may  alio  be 
obferved,   that  the  verfes  in  praife  of  DroeJkovtCi 
perfonnaiice,  were  probably  written  as  ibon  as  tl)ey 
were  befpdke,  and  before  their  author  had  found 
opportunity  qr  inclination  to  ooinpare  the  plate  with 
its  original.    He  might  previoully  have  known  that 
the  .p*i6lufe  conveyed  a  juft  reiemblance  of  Shak* 
jpeare ;  took  it  for  granted  that  the  copy  would  be 
e^<^ ;  and,  therefore,  raflily  alfigried  tlo  Che  en*^ 
graver  a  pen^yrick  tvhich  the  painter  had  raoce; 
immediately  deferved.     It  is  lucky  indeed.&r  thofe 
to  whom  metrical  recommendations  are  xieceffiiryy. 
that  cuftom  does  not  require  they  (hould  be  delivered 
upon  oath. 

It  is  likewife  probable  that  Ben  Jonfan  had  no  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  graphick  art,  and 
might  not  have  been  over-iblicitous  about  the  flyle 
in  whi(!h  Shakjpearc^s  lineaments  were  tranfinitted 
to  pofteritj^. 

.       .;  G.S. 

after  the  life,  though  he  did  not  add  tlie  words  ad  vivum,  as  was 
common  updn  fach  occafioiis.  But  if  we  grant  this  to  be  the 
cafe,  the  artift  will  acquire  very  little  additional  honour  upon  that 
account ;  for  there  is  full  as  great  a  want  of  tafle  raanifeft  in  the 
defign,  as  in  the  execution  of  his  works  on  copper.*'  &c.  Ibid. 
Vol.  II.  p.  125. 
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N.  B.  The  chara6ler  of  Shakfpeare  as  a  poet ;  the 
condition  of  the  ancient  copies  of  his  playS ;  the 
tnerits  of  his  refpe6live  editors,  &c.  &c.  have  been 
(b  minutely  inveftigated  6xi  former  occafions,  that 
any  frefli  advertifement  of  fimilar  tendency  might 
be  confidered  as  a  tax  on  the  reader's  patience. 

It  may  be  proper  indeed  to  obferve,  that  the  er- 
rors we  have  difcovered  in  our  laft  edition  are  here 
corredled  ;  and  that  fome  explanations,  &c.  which 
feemdd  to  be  wanting,  have  likewife  been  fup^ 
pliedit 

Td  thefe  improvements  it  is  now  becfome  our  duty 
to  add  the  genuine  Portrait  of  our  author^  For  a 
particular  account  of  the  difcovcry  of  it,  we  muft 
agaiin  refer  to  the  Propofals  of  Mr.  Richardron,^  at 
whofe  expence  two  engravings  from  it  have  been 
already  made. 

We  are  happy  to  fubjoiii,  that  Meflieurs  Boydell, 
who  have  refolved  to  decorate  their  magnificent  edi- 
tion of  Shakfpeare  with  a  copy  from  the  fame  ori- 
final  pidture  lately  purchafed  by  them  from  Mr. 
*elton,  have  not  only  favoured  us  with  the  ufe  of 
it,  but  moft  obligingly  took  care,  by  their  own  im- 
mediate fuperin tendance,  that  as  much  juflicefliould 
be  done  to  our  engraving,  as  to  their  own. 

3  Seep«4# 
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MR.  Rl€ffJRmON'S  PROPOSALS^  &c. 


BEFORE  the  patronage  of  thje  publick  i$  {oH- 
cited  in  favour  of  a  new  engraving  from  th^ 
only  genuine  portrait  of  Shahjpeafej  it  is  proper 
that  every  circumftance  relative  to  the  difcovery  of 
it  lliould  be  feith fully  and  circumftantially  related. 

On  Friday,  Auguft  9,  Mr.  Richardfbn,  print- 
feller,'  of  Caftle  Street,  Leicefter  Square,  affured 
Mr,  Steevens  that,  in  the  courfe  of  bufinefs  having 
recently  waited  on  Mr.  Felton,  of  Curzon  Street, 
May  Fair,  this  gentleman  fliowed  him  an  ancient 
head  refembling  the  portrait  of  Sbakfpeare  as  en- 
graved by  Martin  Droeftiout  in  l623. 

Having  freqtrently  been  misled  by  fimilar  rq)orts 
founded  on  inaccuracy  of  obfervation  or  uncertainty 
of  recoHedlion,  Mr.  Steevens  was  defirous  to  fee 
the  Portrait  itfelf,  that  the  authenticity  of  it  might 
be  afcertained  by  a  deliberate  comparifon  with 
Droeftiout's  performance.  Mr.  Felton,.  in  the  moft 
obliging  and  liberal  manner,  permitted  Mr.  Richard- 
Ibn  to  bring  the  head,  frame  and  all,  away  with 
him ;  and  feveral  unqueftionable  judges  have  con- 
curred in  pronouncing  that  the  plate  of  Droeftiout 
conveys  not  only  a  general  likenefs  of  its  original, 
but  an  exad  and  particular  one  as  far  as  this  artiil 
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had  abUity  to  execute  his  undertduog.  I>oe(bout 
could  follow  the  outlines  of  a  face  with  tolerable 
accuracy/  but  ufually  left  them  as  hard  as  if  hewn  out 
of  a  rock.  Thus^  in  the  prefent  inilance,  lie  has 
fervilely  transferred  the  features  of  Shakfpeare  from 
the  painting  to  the  copper,  omitting  every  trait  of 
the  mild  an^d  benevolent  chanuSler  which  his  portrait 
fo  decidedly  aiFords.^^There  are,  indeed,  juft  fuch 
marks  of  a  placid  and  amiable  dtfpofition  in  this 
refemUance  of  Our  poet,  as  his  admirers  would  have 
wi(hed  to  find. 

This  Portrait  is  not  painted  on  canvas^  like  the 
Chandos  Head,^  but  on  wood.    Little  more  of  it 

*  Of  ibme  volantcer  infidelities,  however,  Droefhout  may  be 
eonti6ted.  It  is  evident  from  the  pr6ture  that  Shakfpeare  was 
partly  bald^  and  confequently  that  bis  forehead  appeared  nnuiu* 
ally  high.  To  remedy,  therefore,  what  feemed  a  defe£t  to  the 
engraver,  he  has  amplified  the  brow  on  the  right  fide.  For  the 
fake  of  a  more  pi6iurefque  efied,  he  has  alfo  incurvated  the  line 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  ruff,  though  in  the  original  it  is  mathe* 
matically  ftraight.    See  note  9,  p<  6. 

It  may  be  obferved,  however,  to  thofe  who  examine  trifles 
with  rigour,  tliat  ouf  early-etjgraved  portraits  were  produced  in 
the  age  when  few  had  fltill  «r  apporfunity  to  afcertain  their 
faithfulnefs  or  infidelity*  The  coefident  zrtxk  therefore  aifumed 
the  liberty  of  altering  where  he  tbot^ht  lie  couki  improve.  The 
rapid  workman  was  in  too  much  hafie  to  give  his  outline  with 
corrednefs)  and  the  mere  drudge  in  hts  profefiion  contented  him-* 
felf  by  placing  a  caput  mortuum  o£  his  original  before  the  pub* 
lick.  In  fhort,  the  inducements  to  be  licentious  or  inaccurate, 
were  numerous  -,  and  the  rewards  of  exadnefs  were  fetdom  at* 
lamaMe,  mcA  of  mir  ancient  heads  of  aothors  being  done,  at 
Hated  prices,  for  bobkiefl^rs,  who  were  carelefs  about  the  veri* 
fimilittide  of  engraving  which  fafhion  not  ai^equently  obliged 
them  to  infert  in  tlie  title-pages  of  works  that  ddfenred  no  fuch 
expenfive  decorations. 

*  A  living  artift^  who  was  apprentice  to  Roubiliac,  declares 
that  when  that  ele^nait  fkatoary  undertook  to  execale  the  figure 
of  Shakfpeare  for  Mr.  Garrick,  the  Qiandos  piaure  was  bor- 
rowed )  but^that  it  was^  even  theo^  regarded  as  a  j^eiformanco 
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than  the  entire  countenance  and  part  of  the  rufF  is 
left ;  for  the  pannel  having  been  fplit  off  on  one 
fide,  the  reft  was  curtailed  and  adapted  to  a  fmall 
frame/  On  the  back  of  it  is  the  following  inicrip- 
tion,  written  in  a  very  old  hand :  "  Guil.  Shat- 
fpeare,^  1597.'  R.  N."  Whether  thefe  initials  be- 
long  to  the  painter,  or  a  former  owner  of  the  pic- 
ture, is  uncertain.  *  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this 
is  the  identical  head  from  which  not  only  the  en- 
graving by  Droeftiout  in  l623,  but  that  of  Marfhall ' 
in  1640  was  made;  and  though  the  hazards  our 

of  fufpicions  afped ;  though  for  want  of  a  more  authentick  arche- 
type, fome  few  hints  were  received,  or  pretended  to  be  received, 

from  it. 

Roubiliac,  towards  the  dofe  of  his  life,  amufed  himfelf  by 
painting  in  oil,  though  with  little  fuccefs.  Mr.  Felton  has  his 
poor  copy  of  die  Cbandos  pidure,  in  which  our  author  exhibits 
the  complexion  of  a  Jew,  or  rather  that  of  a  chimney-fweeper 
in  the  jaundice. 

It  is  fiogular  that  neither  Garrick,  or  his  friends,  ihonld  have 
defired  Roubiliac  at  leaft  to  look  at  the  two  earlieU  prints  of 
Shakfpeare  -,  and  yet  even  Scheemaker  is  known  to  have  had  no 
other  model  for  our  author's  head,  than  the  mezzotinto  by  ZoufL 

^  A  broker  now  in  the  Minories  declares,  that  it  is  his  ufnal 
pra6tice  to  cut  down  fuch  portraits,  as  arc  painted  on  wood,  to 
the  fize  of  foch  fp^re  frames  as  he  happens  to  have  in  his  poflef- 
fion. 

7  It  is  obfervable,  that  this  hand-writing  is  of  the  age  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  that  the  name  of  Shakfpeare  is  fet  down  as  he  him- 
felf has  fpelt  it. 

■  The  age  of  the  perfoa  rcprefented  agrees  with  the  date  on 
the  back  of  the  pidurc.  In  1597  our  author  was  in  his  33d 
year,  and  in  the  meridian  of  his  reputation,  a  period  at  which  his 
refemblance  was  moft  likely  to  have  been  fecured. 

^  It  has  hitherto  been  fuppofed  that  Marihall^s  produdion  was 
borrowed  from  that  of  his  predeceflbr.  But  it  is  now  roanifeft 
that  he  has  given  the  very  dngular  ruff  of  Shakfpeare  as  it  flands 
in  the  original  pi^ure,  and  not  as  it  appears  in  the  plate  from  it 
by  Martin  Drodhout. 
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author's  likenefs  was  expoled  to,  may  have  been 
numerous,  it  is  ftill  in  good  prefervation. 

But,  as  further  particulars  may  be  wi(hed  for, 
it  ihould  be  fubjoined,  that  in  the  Catalogue  of 
^^  The  fourth  Exhibition  and  Sale  by  private  Con- 
tract at  the  European  Mufeum,  King  Street,  St. 
James's  Square,  179V  this  pi6hire  was  announced 
to  the  publick  in  the  following  words  : 

^^  No.  359.  A  curious  portrait  of  Shakfpeare, 
painted  in  1597.** 

On  the  31ft  of  May,  179^,  Mr.  Felton  botight 
it  for  five  guineas;  and  afterwards  urging  fbme 
inquiry  concerning  the  place  it  came  from,  Mr. 
Wilfon,  the  conductor  of  the  Mufeum  already 
mentioned,  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 

«  To  Mr-  S.  Felton,  Drayton,  Shrop(hire. 

^*  SXK, 

*^  •^■^— -The  Head  of  Shakefpeare  was 
purchaied  out  of  an  old  houie  known  by  the  iign 
of  the  Boar  in  Eaftcheap,  London,  where  Shake- 
fpeare and  his  friends  ufed  to  refort, — and  report 
fays,  was  painted  by  a  Player  of  that  time,'  but 
whoie  name  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn.— ^ 

**  I  am.  Sir,  with  great  regard, 

**  Your  moft  obed^  fervant, 
-Scptn,i792;'  <*  J.  Wilfon." 


'  The  player  alloded  to  was  Richard  Burbage. 

A  Gendeman  who>  for  feveral  yean  ps£t,  has  coDeded  as 
niany  {ttaures  of  Shakfpeare  as  he  coald  hear  of;  (in  the  hop^ 
that  be  might  at  laft  piocore  a  gennine  one^)  deolarei  that  df 
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Augufi  1 1^  17Q4^  Mr*  Wilfon  ditared  Mr.  Stafr- 
vens,  that  this  portrait  was  faund 'between  four  and 
five  years  ago  at  a  broker's  fliop  in  the  Minories^  by 
a  man  of  falfhion,  whofe  name  muft  be  conceded: 
that  it  afterwards  came  (attended  by  the  Eaftcbeap 
ftory,  &c.)  with  a  part  of  that  gentleman's  coUec^ 
lion  of  paintings,  to  be  fold  at  the  European  Mo- 
feum^  and  was  exhibited  there  for  about  thre^ 
months,  during  which  time  it  was  feen  by  Lord 
Leicefter  and  Lord  Orford,  who  both  allowed  it  t<^ 
be  a  genuine  pidure  of  Shakipeare.r.*-It  is  natural 
to  fuppofe  that  the  mutilated  fiate  of  it  prevented 
either  of  their  Lordffaips  from  becoming  its  pur-- 
cbaier* 

How  far  the  report  on  which  Mr*  Wilfon'*  nar- 
ratives (refpedling  the  place  where  this  picture  was 
met  with^  &c.)  were  built,  can  be  verified  by  evi- 
dence at  prefent  within  reach,  is  quite  immaterial, 
as  our  great  dramatick  author's  portrait  difplays  in- 
dubitable marks  of  its  own  authenticity.  It  is  ap- 
parently not  the  w©rk  of  an  amateur,  but  of  an 
artift  by  profeffion }  and  therefore  co^ld  hardly  have 
been  the  produAion  of  Burbage,  the  principal  a(S:or 
of  his  time,  who  (though  he  certainly  handled  the 
pencil)  muft  have  had  ii^ufficient  leiiure  to  per* 
fe6l  himfelf  in  oil-painting,  which  was  then  fo  little 
underftood  and  pra<9:ifed  by  the  natives  of  this  king- 
dom.* 

Eadcheap  legend  has  accompanied  the  majority  of  them^  from 
wbateTer  quarter  they  were  tranfraitted.  • 

It  18  therefore  high  time  that  pidare-dealers  (hould  avail  them- 
ielves  of  another  fiogr^  this  being  completely  worn  out^  and  no 
longer  fit  for  fervice, 

^  Much  coofidetice^  perfaafflr,  craight  pot  fior  beptttclKl  la  ihis 
remark,  a»  a  Ibeceiioit  of  limners  now  tmktidwn  imigibi  ha?(P 
purfued  t)»eir  art  in  Eogkuid  freoi  tfae  time  «f  U^t^k  MMAMa^^ 
that  of  Queen  £Uzat>eth. 
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Yet,  by  thoie  who  allow  to  poilibilities  the  infki- 
ence  of  fiidls,  it  may  be  iaid  that  this  pi6lure  was 
probably  the  ornament  of  a  club*  room  in  Eaflcheap, 
round  which  other  refemblances  of  contemporary 
poets  and  players  might  have  been  arranged  :-^that 
the  Boar's  Head,  the  fceneof  Falftaft's  jollity,  might 
sito  have  been  the  favourite  tavern  of  Shakfpeare  :*-*- 
that,  when  our  author  returned  over  London  Bridge 
from  the  Globe  theatre,  this  was  a  convenient  houfe  of 
OQktertainment ;  and  tl^tf<H'many  years  afterwards  (as 
the  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  reports)  it  was 
underftood  to  have  been  ja  place  where  the  wits  and 
wags  of  a  foimer  age  were  aiiembled,  and  their 
portraits  repofited.  To  fuch  fuppofitions  it  may  be 
replied,  that  Mr.  Sloman,  who  quitted  this  cele-* 
brated  publick  houfe  in  1767?  (when  all  its  furni* 
tore,  which  had  devolved  to  him  from  his  two  imme^- 
diiXte  predeceffors^  was  fold  off,)  declared  his  utter 
%norance  of  any  picSlure  on  the  premifes,  except  a 
coarfe  daubing  of  the  Gadshill  robbeiy.^     From 

^  Philip  Jones  df  Bamard's  Inn^  the  audioneer  who  fold  off 
Mr.  Sloman  s  tSt&$,  has  beeo  ibaght  fw ;  but  he  died  a  few 
years  ago.  Otherwife^  as  the  knights  of  the  hammer  are  faid  to 
preferve  the  catalogue  of  every  au6tion^  it  might  have  been 
known  whether  pidares  confhtuted  any  part  of  the  Boar*s  Head 
fiirmtare;  fbr  Mr.  Sloman  himfelf  could  not  affirm  that  thera 
were  no  ihuiU  or  obfcure  paintings  above  flairs  in  apartmeoti 
which  he  had  feldom  or  ever  occafion  to  vilit. 

Mrs.  Brinn,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Sloman*s  predecefTor,  after  her 
baiband*8  deeeafe  quitted  £aflcheap>  took  up  the  trade  of  a  wire- 
worker,  and  lived  in  Crooked  Lane.  She  died  about  ten  yean 
ago.  «  One>  who  had  been  her  apprentice  (no  youth,)  declares 
me  was  a  ^tty  particular  woman,  was  circumfiantial  in  her  nar- 
ratives, and  fb  often  repeated  them,  that  he  could  not  poffibly 
forget  any  article  fhe  had  communicated  relative  to  the  plate,  fur* 
mtttrei  &c.  ci  tbe  Bdar*a  Head : — that  fhe  often  fpoke  of  the 
piindiig  that  re^efented  the  robbery  at  Gadshill,  but  never  fo 
maoh  fis  faiatsd  at  any  other  {Mdures  in  the  houfe  \  and  had  ther» 
boman^j,  kekftiieihewodd  not  have  fiukdtadeferibetbeia 
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hence  the  following  probabilities  may  be  faggefted : 
— ^firft,  that  if  Shakfpeare's  portrait  was  ever  at  the 
Boards  Head,  it  had  been  alienated  before  the  fire 
of  London  in  l666,  when  the  original  houfe  was 
burnt  ; — and,  fecondly,  that  the  path  through 
which  the  fame  pidure  has  travelled  fince,  is  as 
little  to  be  determined  as  the  courfe  of  a  fubterra-* 
neous  dream. 

It  may  alio  be  remarked,  that  if  fuch  a  Portrait 
had  exifted  in  Eaficheap  during  the  life  of  the  in- 
duilrious  Vertue,^    he  would  moft  certainly  have 

erocured  it,  inftead  of  having  fubmitted  to  take 
is  firft  engraving  of  our  author  from  a  juvenile 
likenefs  of  James  I.  and  his  laft  from  Mr.  Keck*s 
unauthenticated  purchafe  out  of  the  dreffing-room 
of  a  modern  adlrefs. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  from  the  joint  depofi- 
tions  of  Mr.  Wilfon  and  Mr.  Sloman,  that  an  in- 
ference difadvantageous  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Boards  Head  ftory  muft  be  drawn;  for  if  the 
portrait  in  queftion  arrived  after  a  filent  progreft 
through  obfcurity,  at  the  (hop  of  a  broker  who, 
being  ignorant  of  its  value,  fold  it  for  a  few  fhil-  ' 
Jings,  it  muft  neceflarily  have  been  unattended  by 
any  hiftory  whatever.  And  if  it  was  purchaied 
at  a  iaie  of  goods  at  the  Boar's  Head,  as  neither 
the  matter  of  the  houfe,  or  his  two  predeceflbrs, 
had  the  leaft  idea  of  having  poflefled  fuch  a  cu- 
riofity,  no  intelligence  could  be  fent  abroad  with 

in  her  accounts  of  her  former  bufinefs  and  place  of  abode^  which 
iupplied  her  witli  niaterials  for  converfation  to  the  veiy  end  of  a 
long  life. 

*  The  four  laft  publicans  who  kept  this  tavern  are  faid  to  have 
filled  the  whole  period^  from  the  time  of  Vertue*8  inquiries,  to 
the  year  1788>  when  the  Boar's  Head,  having  been  untenanted 
for  five  years,  was  converted  into  twodwellingt  fgr  fbofkecfjcnf 
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it  from  that  quarter.    In  dther  cafe  then  we  may 
fuppofe,  that  the  legend  relative  to  the  name  of  its 
painter,^  and  the  place  where  it  was  found,  (not- 
withflanding  both  thefe  particulars  might  be  true,) 
were  at  hazard  appended  to  the  portrait  under  con- 
fideration,  as  ibon  as  its  fimilitude  to  Shakfpeare 
had  been  acknowledged,  and  his  name  difcovered 
on  the  back  of  it. — ^This  circumftance,  however, 
cannot  afFe£t  the  credit  of  the  pidlure  ;  for  (as  the 
late  Lord  Mansfield  obierved  in  the  Douglas  con- 
troverfy)  *^  there  are  inftances  in  which  falfhood  has 
been  employed  in  fupport  of  a  real  fa6l,  and  that 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to  defend  a  trub 
caufe  by  fabulous  pretences.** 

That  Shakfpeare*s  family  poflefled  no  refemblance 
of  him,  there  is  fufficient  reafon  to  believe.  Where 
then  was  this  fafliionable  and  therefore  neceilary 
adjun<5l  to  his  works  to  be  fought  for  ?  If  any  where, 
in  London,  the  theatre  of  his  fame  and  fortune, 
and  the  only  place  where  painters,  at  that  period, 
could  have  expedled  to  thrive  by  their  proteffion. 
We  may  fuppofe  too,  that  the  bookfellers  who  em- 
ployed Droeihout,  difcovered  the  object  of  their 
refearch  by  the  diredion  of  Ben  Jonfon,^  who  in 
the  following  lines  has  borne  the  mod  ample  tefti- 
mony  to  the  verilimilitude  of  a  portrait  which  will 
now  be  recommended^  by  a  more  accurate  and 
finifhed  engraving,  to  Ae  publick  notice : 

'  The  tradition  that  Borbage  painted  a  likenefs  of  Shakrpeare, 
has  been  carrent  in  the  world  ever  £nce  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Granger*8  Biographical  Hiftary. 

^  It  is  not  improbable  that  Ben  Jofifon  famiihed  ^e  Dedication 
and  Introdadion  to  the  firft  lolio^  as  well  as  the  CommendatorT^ 
Verfcs  prefixed  t9  it. 
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"  The  figure,  that  thou  here  ftt&  pot, 

**  It  was  for  gentlt  Shakefp^art  tut  3 

'*  Wherein  the  graver  bad  a  ftrife 

''  With  Nature,  to  ootdoo  the  life  : 

**  O,  cduld  he  but  have  drawne  his  wit 

"  Ai  well  ID  brafle,  as  he  hath  hk 

**  Hk  face  ;7  the  print  would  then  Cxirpiffe 

"  All  that  was  ever  writ  ih  bmlTe. 

"  But,  fince  he  cannot,  fteader,  loOke 

''  Kot  on  his  jnfture,  but  his  Booke." 

That  the  legitimate  refemblance  of  fttch  a  man 
had  been  indebted  to  chance  for  its  pt^ferv^ioii^ 
would  excite  greater  aftomihment^  were  h  not  tiecol- 
le^d,  that  a  portrait  of  him  has  lately  become  an 
objedi  of  far  higher  confequence  and  eftimlation 
than  it  was  during  the  period  he  flouriihed  in,  and 
the  twenty  years  fucceeding  it ;  for  the  pr(^effion 
of  a  player  was  fcarcely  then  allowed  to  be  reputa^ 
ble.  This  remark,  however,  ought  not  to  (land 
unfupported  by  a  paflage  in  7%6  MicrocofmQs  of  John 
Daviesof  Hereford,  4to,  l605,  p.  215,  where,  af* 
ter  having  indulged  himfelf  in  a  long  and  ikvete 
jdrain  of  ^tire  on  the  vanity  and  affei^tion  of  th^ 
a6lors  of  his  age,  he  fubjoins — 


•  As  he  kaih  hit 


His  face ;]  It  (hould  ibem  from  thefe  words,  that  tlie  plate 
prefixed  to  the  folio  l623  exhibited  fuch  a  Hkenefs  of  Sbakfpesre 
as  fatisfied  the  eye  of  his«  contemporary,  Ben  Jonfon,  who,  on 
an  occafion  like  this,  would  hardlv  have  ventured  to  aiTert  what 
it  was  in  the  power  of  many  of  bi9  readers  to  confradid.  When 
will  evidence  half  fo  conclufive  be  produced  in  favour  of 
theD&venantico-Bcttertonian-Barryan-Kftcfcian-Nicdfian-Chan- 
dofan  canvas,  which  bears  not  the  flighteft  refemblance  t6  the 
0t^^m\  t>(  DroeiboQt's  and  Marfliairs  engraving  ? 
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'*  Vlayan;  I  knie  yee  And  yoar  qurikie, 

''  As  ye  are  men  that  pafs  time  not  abu8*d : 

"  And  fome  I  lone  (orpmtuing,  po^e,*    *"  ▼.  s.  n.  b.'* 

*'  And  fay  fell  fortivne  cannot  be  excu3*d> 

**  That  hath  for  better  ufcs  yod  refused  : 

^'  Wit,  coura^,  godd  diape,  good  partes,  are  all  good, 

^'  As  loQg  as  all  theCe  goods  «re  no  wocfe  iis*d  i* 

*'  And  though  th  Jiage  d^tk  Jiaine  pure  gentU  bUud, 

**  Yet  generous  yce  are  in  nainde  and  moode," 

The  reader  will  obferve  from  the  initials  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  third  of  thefe  wretched  lines,  that 
W.  Shakfpeare  was  here  alluded  to  as  the  poet^  and 
R.  Burbage  as  the  painter. 

Yet  notwithftanding  tlw  coixjplwent  to  the  higher 
excellencies  of  our  author^  it  is'ahnoft  certain  that 
his  refemblance  owes  its  prefent  fafety  to  the  (belter 
of  a  feries  of  garrets  and  lumber-rooms,  in  which 
it  had  fcullged  titl  it  fS^und  its,  way  into  the  broker's 
(hop  from,  whence  the  difcefnojent  of  a  modern 
connoifleur  (b  luckily  redeemed  it. 

It  may  alfo  be  obfenred,  that  an  excellent  original 
of  Ben  Jonfon  was  lately  bought  at*  an  obfcure  auc- 
tion by  Mr.  Ritfon  of  Gray's  Ion,  aad  might  once 
have  been  companion  to  the  portrait  of  Shakfpeare 
thus  fortunately  reftored,  after  having  been  loft  to 
the  publick  for  a  century  and  a  half*  They  are, 
neverthelefs,  performances  by  very  differept  artifts. 
The  face  of  Shakfpeare  was  imitated  by  a  delicate 
pencil,  that  of  Jonfon  by  a  boWer  hand.  It  is  not 
defigned,  however,  to  appretiate  the  diftinft  value 
of  thefe  pidiwes;  though  it  muft  be  avowed  (as 
federal  undoubted  originals  of  old  Ben  are  extant) 


•  art  all  good. 


jis  long  as  all  thefe  goods  are  no  worfe  vs'd ;']     So,  in  our 
«nthor*s  Olhello  : 

"  WlMce  virtue  iB>  tb«fe  are  mott  virtoous." 
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that  an  authentick  head  of  Shakfpeare  is  the  greater 
defideratum. 

To  conclude— thofe  who  afliime  the  liberty  of 
defpifing  prints  when  moderately  executed,  may  be 
taught  by  this  example  the  ufe  and  value  of  them ; 
fince  to  a  coarfe  engraving  by  a  iecond-rate  artift,^ 
the  publick  is  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  the  only 
genuine  portrait  of  its  favourite  Shakjpeare. 


PROPOSALS 

BIT 

WILLIAM  RICHARDSON, 

PRtNTSELLfeR,  CASTLE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SGLUARft 

FOR  THX  PUBLICATION  OF 

TWO    PLATES 

FROM   TttB    PICTURE    ALREADY    DESCRIBED^ 


THESE  Plates  are  to  be  engraved  of  an  o&blvo 
iize,  and  in  the  moft  finifhed  ftyle,  by  T.  Trotter. 
A  fac-limile  of  the  hand-writing/  date^  &c.  at  the 

'  there  b  reaibn  to  believe  that  Shakrpeare*s  is  the  earlieft 
known  portrait  of  Droeihout's  engraving.  No  wonder  then  that 
his  perrormances  twenty  years  after>  are  found  to  be  executed 
with  a  fomewhat  fuperior  degree  of  ikill  and  accuracy.  Yet  flill 
he  was  a  poor  engraver^  and  his  produdions  are  fought  for  more 
pn  account  of  their  fcarcity  than  their  beauty.  He  feems  in- 
deed to  have  pleafed  fo  little  in  this  country^  that  there  are  not 
mbove  fix  or  feven  heads  of  his  workmanihip  to  be  found. 
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back  of  the  pidlure^  will  be  given  at  the  bottom  of 
oiib  of  them. 

They  will  be  imprefled  both  on  odlavo^md  quarto 
paper,  fo  as  to  fuit  the  beft  editions  of  the  plays  of 
Shakfpeare. 

Price  of  the  j^air  to  Subfcribers  7s.  6d,  No 
Proofs  will  be  taken  off.   Non-fubfcribers  IDs.  6d« 

The  money  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  fubicribing. 
Or  at  the  delivery  of  the  prints^  which  will  be  ready 
on  December  ift,  1794. 

Such  portions  of  the  hair,  rufF^  and  drapery,  as 
are  wanting  in  the  original  pidlure,  will  be  fupplied 
from  Droefhout's  and  Marfhall's  copies  of  it,  in 
i*feidh  the  inattimafe  part  df  tlie  compofition  may 
be  fafely  followed.  The  mere  outline  in  half  of  the 
plate  that  accompanies  the  finifhed  one^  will  ferve 
to  afcertain  how  far  thefe  fupplements  have  been 
adopted.  To  fuch  fcrupulous  fidelity  the  publick 
(which  has  long  been  amufed  by  inadequate  or  ideal 
likenefles  of  Shakfpeare)  has  an  undoubted  claim  ^ 
and  fhould  any  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
prefent  age  be  difgufted  at  the  ftiff  garb  of  our  au- 
thor, they  may  readily  turn  their  eyes  alide,  and 
feaft  them  on  the  more  ealy  and  elegant  fuit  of 
clothes  provided  for  him  by  his  modem  tailors, 
MeiHeurs  Zouft,  Vertue,  Houbraken,  and  the  hum- 
ble imitators  of  their  fuppofititious  drapery. 

The  drefs  that  Shakfpeare  wears  in  this  ancient 
pidture,  might  have  been  a  theatrical  one ;  as  in  the 
courfe  of  obfervation  fuch  another  habit  has  not  oc- 
curred. Marfhall,  when  he  engraved  from  the  fame 
portrait,  materially  altered  its  paraphernalia,  and, 
perhaps,  becaufe  he  thought  a  flage  garb  did  not 
Hand  fo  charadleriftically  before  a  volume  of  Poems 
as  before  a  collection  of  Plays ;  and  yet  it  muft  be 
confefled,  that  this  change  might  have  been  intro- 
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4iioed  for  no  oth^  region  than  more  effectually  to 
difcriminate  his  own  produ6tion  from  that  of  his 

Kodeeeilbr.    On  the  fame  account  alfb  he  might 
ve  reverifid  the  figure. 

:  N,  R  The  pktes  to  be  ddivered  in  the  order  t^ey 
are  fubfcribed  for ;  and  fubfcriptions  received  at  Mr» 
RichardfonX  where  the  origihal  portrait  (by  per- 
miffion  of  S^uel  Felton^  Bfq^)  will  beexhiUted 
for  the  infpedtion  of  fubfcribers,  together  with  the 
earlier  engravings  from  it  by  Droefhout  in  l623, 
and  Marffaall  in  l640.* 

WILLIAM  RICHARDSON; 

CaiUe  Street,  Leicefter  Square^ 
Nov.  5,  i;94. 

'  It  Is  common  for  an  artift  who  engr^vts  from  a  painting  that 
liftfl  been  already  engraved>  to  place  the  work  of  his  predeceflbr 
befi>re  him«  that  be  may  eitb«r  cafcch  foine  bints  from  it,  or  bam 
to  avoid  its  errors.  MarChall  mofl  certainly  did  fo  in  the  prefent 
inftance ;  but  while  he  corre£fced  Droeihoufs  ruff,  he  has  been 
led  by  him  to  defert  his  original  in  an  unanthorifed  expanfion  ot 
our  auyior*s  forehead. 
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WHEN  the  newly  difcovered  Portrait  of  our 
great  Dramatick  Writer  was  firft  {hown  in 
Caffle  Street,  the  few  remaining  advocates  for  the 
Chandofan  canvas  obferved,  that  its  unwelcome  ri- 
val exhibited  iK>t  a  fingle  trait  of  Shakfpeare.  But^ 
all  on  a  fucMen,  thefe  criticks  have  fhifted  their 
ground;  and  the  representation  originally  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  £>  unlike  our  author,  is  hnce 
declared  to  be  an  immediate  copy  from  the  print  by 
Martin  Droeihout. 

But  by- what  means  are  fuch  direct  contrarietie9 
of  opinion  to  be  reconciled  ?  If  no  veftige  of  the 
Poet's  features  was  difcernible  in  the  KAure,  how 
is  it  proved  to  be  a  copy  from  an  engraving  by 
which  alone  thofe  features  can  be  afcertained  r  No 
man  will  aflert  one  thing  to  have  been  imitated 
from  another,  without  allowing  that  there  i$  fome 
unequivocal  and  determined  fimilityde  between  the 
6bje6ls  compared. — ^The  truth  is,  that  the  firft 
point  of  obgedion  to  this  unexpefted  Portrait  was 
foon  overpowered  by. a  general  fufFragein  its  favour. 
A  fecond  attack  was  therefore  hazarded,  and  has 
yet  more  lamentably  failed. 

As  a  further  note  of  the  originality  pf  the  Head 
belonging  to  Mr.  Felton,  it  may  be  urged,  that  the 
artift  who  had  ability  to  produce  fuch  a  delicate  and 

Vol.  I.  C 
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finilhed  Portfmt,  could  moft  certainly  have  made  an 
exa6t  copy  from  a  very  coarfe  prints  provided  he 
had  not  difdsuned  fo  fervile  an  occupation.  On  the 
contrary,  a  rude  engraver  like  Droeftiout,  would 
neceflarily  have  failed  in  his  attempt  to  exprefs  the 
gentler  graces  of  fo  delicate  a  pidlure.  Our  ancient 
handlers  of  the  burin  were  often  faithlefs  to  the 
chara6ler  of  their  originals ;  and  it  is  conceived  that 
fome  other  performances  by  Droefliout  will  furnifli 
no  exception  to  this  remark. 

Such  defedtive  imitations,  however,  even  at  this 
period,  are  fufficiently  common.  Several  prints 
from  well-known  portraits  of  Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds 
and  Mr.  Romnev,  are  rendered  worthlefs  by 
fimilar  infidelities;  tor  notwithflanding  thefe  mezzo- 
tints preferve  the  outlines  and  general  efFedl  of  their 
originals,  the  appropriate  chara6lers  of  them  are  as 
entirely  loft  as  that  of  Shakfpeare  under  the  hand  of 
Droefhout. — Becaufe,  therefore,  an  engraving  has 
only  a  partial  refemblance  to  its  archetype,  are  we 
at  liberty  to  pronounce  that  the  one  could  not  have 
been  taken  from  the  other  ? 

It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  if  Droeftiout's  plate 
had  been  followed  by  the  painter,  the  line  in  front 
of  the  rufF  woiild  have  been  incurvated,  and  not 
have  appeared  ftraight,  as  it  is  in  the  fmaller  print 
by  Marfliall  from  the  fame  pidlure.  In  antiquated 
Englifh  portraits,  examples  of  rectilineal  ruffs  are 
familiar;  but »wl^re will  be  found  fuch  another  as, 
the  German  has  placed  under  the  chin  of  his  meta-. 
morphofed  poet  ?  From  its  pointed  corners,  refem- 
bling  the  wings  of  a  bat,  which  are  conftant  indi^ 
cations  of  mifchievous  agency,  the  engraver's  rufF 
would  have  accorded  better  with  the  purfuits  of  his 
necromantick  country  man  j.  the  celebrated  Doctor 
Fau/lus. 
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In  the  mean  while  if  id  aiierted  by  every  adequate 
judge,  that  the  coincidences  between  thepi^ureand 
the  print  under  confideration,  are  too  ftrong  and  too 
numerous  to  have  been  the  effe&s  of  chance.  And 
yet  the  period  at  which  this  likenefs  oif  our  author 
muft  have  been  produced,  affords  no  evidence  that 
any  one  of  our  early  limners  had  condefcended  to 
borrow  the  general  outline  and  difpofition  of  his 
portraits  from  the  tafielefs  heads  prefixed  to  volumes 
iflued  out  by  bookfellers.  The  artift^  indeed,  who 
could  have  filched  from  Droefhout,  like  Bardolph^ 
might  have  ^^  fiolen  a  lute-cafe,  carried  it  twelve 
leagues,  and  fold  it  for  three  halfpence." 

But  wtere  the  print  ailiowed  to  be  the  original,  and 
the  painting  a  mere  copy  from  it^  the  admillion  of 
this  fadt  would  militate  in  full  force  againft  the  au« 
thenticity  of  every  other  anonymous  and  undated 
portrait  from  which  a  wretched  old  engraving  had 
been  made ;  as  it  would  always  enable  cavillers  to 
aflert,  that  the  painting  was  fubfequent  to  the  print, 
and  not  the  print  to  the  painting.  True  judges, 
however,  would  feldom  fail  to  determine,  (as  they 
have  in  the  prefent  inftance,)  whether  a  painting  was 
cdldly  imitated  from  a  lumpifli  copper-plate,  or 
taken  warm  from  animated  nature. 

For  the  difcuffion  of  fubjedts  like  thefe,  an  eye 
habituated  to  minute  comparifon,  and  attentive  to 
peculiarities  that  elude  the  notice  of  unqualified 
obfervers,  is  alfo  required.  Shakfpefire's  counte- 
nance deformed  by  Droefhout,  refembles  the  fign  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  when  it  had  been  changed 
into  a  Saracen's  head  ;  on  which  occafion  the  Spec- 
tator obferves,  that  the  features  of  the  gentle  Knight 
were  fiill  apparent  through  the  lineaments  of  the 
ferocious  Mufliilman. 
That  the  leading  thought  in  the  verfes  annexed 
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to  th«  phit  by  Dr66(bout  t»  haeknied  and  common^ 
will  mod  ftadily  be  allowed  (  and  this  observation 
would  have  carried  Weight  with  it,  had  the  lines  in 
queftion  been  anonynioud.  But  the  iubfcriptton  of 
Ben  Jonfbn'd  hame  was  a  eiroumftance  that  rendered 
htm  Immediately  refponfible  for  the  propriety  of  an 
encomium  which,  however  open  to  difpute>  appears 
to  have  efcaped  contradi6Uon,  dther  metrical  or 
proihick,  from  the  Surviving  friends  of  Shakfpeare* 
*  But,  another  mifreprefentatton,  though  an  invo^ 
luntary  one^  and  of  more  recent  date,  Ihould  not 
be  overiooked. 

In  the  matter  prefatory  to  W.  Richardibn's  Pn>* 
pbllils,  the  plate  by  Vertue  from  Mr.  Keek's  (now 
the  Ckandos)  picture,  is  faid  to  have  fucceeded  the 
etigfaving  before  Mr.  Pope^s  edition  of  Shakfpeare^ 
in  fix  volumes  quarto.*    Bat  the  contrary  is  the  faift  i 
and  how  is  this  eircumftanee  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
If  in  1 7 10  Vertue  fuppofed  the  head  which  he  after- 
wards admitted  into  his  Set  of  Poets,  was  a  genuine 
feprefentation,  how  happened  it  that  his  next  engra« 
ving  of  the  feme  author,  in  17*5,  was  taken  fitwi 
quite  a  different  painting,  inthe  collei^ion  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  ?    Did  the  artift,  in  this  inftance> 
dire6l  the  judgment  of  his  Lordfhip  and  Mr.  P(^i 
bt  did  their  joint  opinion  over^rule  that  of  the  artift  ? 
Thefe  portraits,   being  wholly  unlike  each  other^ 
could  not  (were  the  ifighteft  degree  of  re(i)e6:  du* 
to  either  of  them)  be  6a<A  received  as  legitimate  re^ 
prefentationsofShakipeat^.— Perhaps,  Vertue  (who 
IS  defcribed  by  Lord  Orford  as  a  lover  of  truths)  be- 

*  This  miftake  originated  from  a  t)airage  in  Lord  Orford's  Ann* 
ioies,  kc.  Svo.  Vol.  V.  p.  258,  where  it  Is  faid,  and  truly,  that 
Vertue's  Set  of  Poets  appeared  in  173p,  The  particular  plate  of 
Sh^fpeare,  however,  as  is  proved  by  a  date  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
was  engraved  in  17I9. 
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gm  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  pii!ture  frpm 
which  his  firft  engraving  had  been  made,  ^nd  waf 
therefore  eafily  perfuaded  to  expend  hit  art  oti  aoor 
ther  portrait,  the  fpurioufnefs  of  which  (to  hirnfelf 
at  leaft)  was  not  quite  ib  evident  as  that  of  it3  pre- 
deoeffibr, 

:  The  publickp  for  many  years  pali,  has  been  Ami^ 
Handed  to  a  Fandyckijh  head  of  Shakfpeare,  intror 
duced  hy  Smon^s  mee^otinto  from  a  painting  by 
Zoull.  H^nce  the  countenance  of  our  author'a 
monumental  effigy  at  Weftminfter  was  modeHed ; 
and  a  kindred  repreientatlon  of  him  has  been  given 
by  Sottbilnc.  Such  is  ftill  the  Shakipeare  that  der 
corates  our  libraries,  and  feals  our  letters.  But^ 
^aiis  cwjufque  natandijunt  tibi  mores.  On  a  little 
refle6tion  it  might  have  occurned,  thai  the  cavalier 
tnra  of  head  adopted  from  the  g^lant  partisans  of 
Charles  I.  afibrded  no  jufi  refemblance  of  Uiie  &het 
and  chafiiied  countenances  predominating  in  the  age 
of  Elizabeth,  during  which  our  poet  flourifbed^ 
though  he  furvtved  till  James,  for  about  thirtam 
years,  had  diigraced  the  thnomun^The  foregoii^ 
hint  may  be  purfocd  by  the  j^dicioiis  /exfimifier»  whp 
will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  looks  and  air  of 
Shak^peare*^  eootemporaries  vrtth  the  modern  iculpi- 
tures,  &c.  defigned  to  perpetuate  his  image^  The 
reader  may  then  draw  an  obvious  inference  from 
thefe  premifes;  and  conclude,  that  the  portrait 
lately  exhibited  to  the  publick  is  not  fuppofititious 
becaufe  it  prefents  a  lefs  fpritely  and  confident  aflem-. 
blage  of  features  than  had  umally  been  jmputed  to 
the  modeft  and  una/Tuming  parienX  of  th^  Britid^ 
tbeatre.«**-It  is  certain^  that  neither  the  Zm^ian  or 
Chandofan  canvas  has  difplayed  the  lead  trait  of  a 
qmet  and  gentle  bard  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 
To  afcertain  til^  original  owner  of  the  portrait 
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now  Mr.  Felton's,  is  an  undertaking  difficult  enough ; 
and  yet  conjefture  may  occafionally  be  fent  out  on 
a  more  hopeleis  errand. 

The  old  pidlures  at  Tichfield  Houfe,  as  part  of 
the  Wriothefley  property,  were  divided,  not  many 
years  ago,  between  the  Dukes  of  Portland  and 
Beaufort.  Some  of  thefe  paintings  that  were  in 
good  condition  were  removed  to  Bulflrode,  where 
two  portraits  3  of  Shakfpeare's  Earl  of  Southampton 
are  ftill  preferved.  What  became  of  other  heads 
Vhich  time  or  accident  had  impaired,  and  at  what 
period  the  remains  of.  the  furniture,  &c.  of  his 
Lordfhip's  venerable  manfion  were  fold  off  and  dif^ 
perfed,  it  may  be  fruitleft  to  enquire. 

Yet,  as  the  likenefs  of  our  author  lately  redeemed 
from  oblcurity  was  the  work  of  fome  eminent 
Flemifli  artift,  it  was  probably  painted  for  a  perfon- 
Bge  of  diffindion,  and  might  therefore  have  belonged 
to  the  celebrated  Earl  whom  Shakfpeare  had  pre- 
vioufly  complimented  by  the  dedication  of  his  Fenus 
and  Adonis.  Surely,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  a  refemblance  of  oiir  excellent  dramatick 
poet  might  have  been  found  in  the  houfe  of  a  noble- 
man  who  is  reported  to  have  loved  him  well  enough 
-to  have  prefented  him  with  a  thouland  pounds. 
'     To  conclude-*-the  names  4  which  have  honoured 


'  One  of  thefe  portraits,  is  on  canvas,  and  therefore  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  it  is  controverted^  if  not  denied. 

*  In  the  .numerpas  Lift  of  Gentlemen  who  thoroughly  exa- 
mined this  brigifial  Pi6ture,  were  convinced  of  its  authenticity, 
and  imraediAtely  became  Subfcribers  to  W.  Richardfon,  are  the 
names  of— Dr.  Farmer,  Mr.  Cracherode,  Mr.  Bindley,  Sir  Jo- 
feph  Banks,  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  Mr.  Chalmers,  Mr.  Reed, 
Mr.  Ritfon,  Mr,  Douce,  Mr.  Markham,  Mr.  Wefton,  Mr.  Ly- 
fons,  Mr.  James,  Col.  Stanley,  Mr.  Combe,  Mr.  Lodge,  MeiT. 
Smith,  fen.  and  jun.  Mr.  Nicol,  Mr.  Boaden,  Mr.  Pearce,  Mr. 
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the  fubfcriptian  for  an  engraving  from  this  new- 
found portrait  of  Shakfpeare,  muft  be  allowed  to 
fumifh  the  moft  decifive  eftimate  of  its  value. 

[0**  Since  the  foregoing  Paper  was  received,  we 
have  been  authorized  to  inform  the  Publick,  that 
Messieurs  Bpydell  and  Nicol  are  fo  thoroughly  con^ 
vinced  of  the  genuinenefs  of  Mr.  Fel  ton's  Shakfpeare^ 
that  they  are  determined  to  engrave  it  as  a  Frontif- 
piece  to  their  Jplendid  Edition  of  our  Author^  in^ 
Jlead  of  having  recourfe  to  the  exploded  Picture  In^ 
herited  hy  the  Chandos  jFamf/y.] 

From  the  European  Magazine^  for  December^ 
1794. 

Whitefoord»  Mr.  Thane*  MefK  Boydell,  Mr.  6.  Ronmej,  Mr. 
I^wrence,  (Portrait-pointer  to  his  Majeftjr*)  Mr.Boywcr,  (Mi- 
niature-painter to  his  Majefly,)  Mr.  Barry,  R.  A.  (ProfeflcMr  of 
Faintingj)  &c.  &c.  &c. 


The  following  pages,  on  account  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  fubjedl  of  Mr.  Richardfon's  Re- 
marks^ are  fufiered  to  iland  as  in  our  laft  edition. 
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THB  reader  may  obfenrethat,  contrary  to  fornwr 
u%e^  no  head  of  Shakfpeare  is  prefixed  to  the 
prefent  edition  of  his  playa.  The  iindi^uifed  faft 
js  this.  The  only  portrait  of  him  that  even  pretends 
to  authenticity,  by  means  of  iiyudicious  cleaning, 
or  Ibme  other  accident,  has  become  little  better 
than  the  "  (hadow  of  a  fhade/*5  The  late  Sir 
Jofhua  Reynolds  indeed  once  fuggefted,  that  what- 
ever per^  it  wdA  (fefignfed  fdat,  it  migl^  have  been 
left,  as  it  now  appears,  unfitjiflied.  yarious  copies 
and  plates,  however,  are  faid  at  different  times  to 
have  been  made  from  it ;  but  a  regard  for  truth 
obliges  us  to  confefs  that  they  are  all  unlike  each 
other/  ^nd  oom^  BQt  4^ia^  refeeablance  of  the 

*  Such,  we  think;  were  the  remarks,.  tbatoccuTrod  toi»  fer 
vcrai  years  ^o,  when  this  portrait  was  acccflible.  We  wIQied 
ittdeed  t6  have  confirmed  tbeln  by  a  fecood  view  ef  h }  bet  a 
late  aocsieat  ia  the  nobie  figmifyto  which  it  bdkaigi,  iay^aredu*- 
ded  us  from  that  fatisfa£ti6n. 

•  Vertue's  portraits  have  been  over-praifed  on  account  of  thdr 
fidelity  j  for  we  have  now  before  us  fix  different  heads  of  Shak- 
fpeare  engraved  by  him^  and  do  not  fcruple  to  affert  that  they 
have  individually  a  different  cait  of  countenance.  CucuUus  non 
facit  monachum.  Thie  ihape  of  our  author's  ear-ring  and  falling* 
band  may  correfpoh4  in  them  all,  but  where  fhall  we  find  an 
equal  conformity  in  his  features  ? 

Few  obje&s  indeed  arc  occafionally  more  difificult  to  feize, 
than  the  ilender  traits  that  mark  the  cbara&er  of  a  face  3  and  the 
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poor  renifldns  of  th«r  atowed  original.  Ot  tl* 
drapery^  and  cuiiing  hair  exhibited  in  the  excellent 
engravif^  of  Mr.  Vertue,  Mr.  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Knight,  the  painting  does  not  afford  a  veftige ;  nor 
il  there  a  feature  or  circtunftahce  on  the  whole  can- 
Tas,  that  can  with  minute  precifion  be  delineated.— 
We  muft  add,  that  on  very  vague  and  dubious  au- 
thority this  head  has  hitherto  been  received  as  a  ge- 
nuine portrait  of  oor  author,  who  probably  left  be* 
hittd  Hm  no  fuch  memorial  of  his  face.  As  he  was 
carelefs  of  the  future  fiate  of  his  works,  liis  folici* 
tude  might  not  have  extended  to  the  perpetuation 
of  his  looks.  Had  any  pbrtriait  of  him  cxifted,  ym 
may  naturally  fuppofe  it  muft  have  belonged  to  his 
&mily,  who  (as  Mark  Aotony  iays  a£  a  hair  of 
Cseidur)  would 

'*  — — .hsve  inention*d  il  wvtbb  their  wills, 
"  Bequeathing  ^  as  a  rich  legacy 
««  UatolbBirtfliM^** 

and  were  there  ground  for  the  report  that  Shaklpeare 
was  the  real  father  of  Sir  William  D'Ayenant,  and 
that  the  pi&ure  already  ^ken  at*  was  painted  for 
him,  we  might  be  tempted  to  obferve  with  our  a»- 
thor,  that  the 


-  baftard  fon 


'*  Was  kinder  to  his  father,  than  his  daughters 
"  Got  'twist  the  natural  ihcets." 

But  in  fuppdrt  of  either  fiippofitlon  fufiicient  evi* 
dence  has  not  heim  produced.    The  former  of  did« 

tyt  win  ttten  deleft  the  want  of  thena,  wlien  the  moft  exa& 
mechanical  procefs  cannot  decide  an  the  places  in  which  th^  are 
otniittcd. — ^vertae,  in  fliort,  though  a  laborious,  was  a  very  in* 
different  draughtfman,  and  his  bell  copies  too  often-exhibit  a 
general  inflead  of  a  particular  refemblance* 
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tales  has  no  better  foundation  than  the  vanity  of  our 
degener  Neoptolemtcs,'^  and  the  latter  originates  fronl» 
modern  conjedlure.     The  prefent  age  wHl  probably* 

''  Nor  does  the  iame  piece  of  atidetit  fcandal  denve  mviA 
weight  from  Aubrey's  adoption  of  it.  The  reader  who  is  aq-r 
quainted  with  the  writings  of  this  abfurd  goffip,  will  fcarcely  pay^ 
more  attention  to  him  on  the  prefent  occalTon,  than  when  he 
gravely  affures  us  that  "Anno  1670,  not  far  from  Cirencefter 
was  an  apparition  $  being  demanded  whether  a  goodfpirit  or  tl 
bad  ?  returned  no  anfwer^  but  difappeared^i^A  a  curious perftMke 
an i  wojt  melodious  twang,  Mr.  W.  Lilly  believes  it  was  a  fairy." 
See  Aubrey's  Mifcellanies,  edit.  1784,  p.  1 14.^— Aubrey,,  in 
itkoTt,  was  a  dupe  to  every  wag  who  cbofe  to  pra€tii^  on  his  cra^ 
dultty^  and  would  moii  cert^ialy  have,  believed  theperfon  who 
fliould  have  told  him  that  Shakfpeare  himl'elf  was  a  natural  fo^ 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

An  additional  and  no  lefs  pleafant  proof  of  Aubrey's  Gullibility; 
may  be  found  at  the  condu^on  of  one  of  his  own  Letters  to  Mr. 
Bay  ;  where,  after  the  enumeration  of  feveral  wonderful  methods 
employed  by  old  women  and  Irifbmen  to  cure  the  gout,  agues^ 
and  the  bloody  flux,  he  adds  :  /^  Sir  Chriftophcr  Wren  told  me 
once  [eating  of  Jirawberries]  that  if  one  that  has  a  wound  in  the 
bead  eats  them,  *tis  mortal." 

See*  Philqfophical  Letfers  Iftween  the  lute  learned  Mr.  Aay. 
{•Tc.  Publ\fhed  hy  William  Derkam,  Chaplain,  to  his  Royal 
Highnefs  George  Prince  of  Wales,  ^  R  R.  S.  8vo.  17I8,  p.  251. 

In  the  foregoing  inflance  our  letter-writer  fecms  to  have  been 
perfeSly  unconfcious  of  the  jocularity  of  Sir  Chriftopher^  who 
would  have  meant  nothing  more  by  his  remark,  than  to  fecure 
his  flrawberries,  at  the  expence  of  an  alluflon  to  the  crack  in 
poor  Aubrey's  head.  Thus  when  FalflaiF  "  did  defire  to  cat  fome 
prawns,"  Mrs.  Quickly  told  him  *'  they  were  ill  for  a  green 
wound." 

Mr.  T.  Warton  has  pleafantly  obferved  that  he  *'  cannot 
fuppofe  Shakfpeare  to.  have  been  the  father  of  a  Do^or  of 
Divinity  who  never  laughed  j"  and — to  wafle  no  more  words 
on  Sir  William  D'Avenant, — ^let  but  our  readers  furvey  his 
heavy,  vulgar,  unmeaning  face,  and,  if  we  miflake  not,  they 
will  as  readily  conclude  that  Shakfpeare  '*  never  holp  to  make 
it.**  So  defpicable,  indeed,  is  his  countenance  as  reprefented  by 
Faithorne,  that  it  appears  to  have  funk  that  celebrated  en^aver 
beneath  many  a  common  artift  in  the  fame  line. 
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allow  the  vintner's  ivy  to  Sir  William,  bat  with 
equal  jufiioe  will  withlK>ld  from  him  the  poet's  bays. 
— ^To  his  pretenfions  of  defcent  from  Shakfpeare, 
one  might  almoft  be  induced  to  apply  a  ludicrous 
paflage  uttered  by  Fielding's  Phaeton  in  the  Suds  : 


t'  I.  ■ .  '     ■     ■      .    by  all  the  parifh  boys  Tm  flaxnm'd  :   . 
"  You  the  sun's  ^n,  you  rafcal !  you  be  d d." 

About  the  time  'when  this  pi<5lure  found  its  way 
into  Mr.  Keek's  hands,  the  verification  of  portraits 
was  fo  little  attended  to,  that  both  the  Earl  of  Ox-! 
ford,  and  Mr.  Pope,  admitted  a  juvenile  one  of 
King  James  I.  as  that  of  Shakfpeare.*  Among  the 
heads  of  illuftrious  peribns  engraved  by  Houbraken,' 
are  feveral  imaginary  ones,  befide  Ben  Jonlbn's  and 
Otway's ;  and  old  yix.  Langfbrd  pofitively  aflerted 
that,  in  the  fame  colleftion,  the  grandfather  of  Cock 
the  autftioneer  had  the  honour  to  perfonate  the 
great  and  amiable  Thurloe,  fecretary  of  (late  to 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

From  the  price  of  forty  guineas  paid  for  the  fup- 
pofed  portrait  of  our  author  to  Mrs.  Barry,  the  real 
value  of  it  fliould  not  be  inferred.     The  pofleffion 

•  Much  refpeft  is  due  to  the  authority  of  portraits  that  defccnd 
in  families  from  heir  to  heir ;  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
them  when  they  are  produced  for  fale  (as  in  the  prefent  inftance) 
by  alien  hands,  almoft  a  century  after  the  death  of  the  perfon 
fuppofed  to  be  reprefented ;  and  then>  (as  Edmund  fays  in  King 
Lear)  '*  come  pat,  like  the  catafh-ophe  of  the  old  comedy.". 
Shakfpeare  was  buried  in  1616  -,  and  in  17O8  the  firil  notice  of 
this  pi^urc  oocurs.  Where  there  is  fuch  a  chafm  in  evidence, 
the  validity  of  it  may  be  not  unfairly  quedioned,  and  efpeci^ly 
by  thofe  who  remember  a  fpecies  of  fraudulence  recorded  in  Mr. 
Footers  Tqfie :  '*  Clap  Lord  Dupe's  arms  on  that  half-length  of 
Brands  \  I  have  fold  it  him  as  his  great  grandfather's  third  bro« 
ther,  for  fifty  guineas." 
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cf  fomeikrlut  more  atumated  thananva^  mighl 
have  been  indaded,  though  not  fpedfied^  m  a  Imt-* 
gasfi  with  an  a^lrefs  of  aoknovdedged  gallantry. 

Yet  allowing  this  to  be  a  mere  faociAii  iofimaticniy 
a  rich  man  does  not  eafily  miia  what  he  is  aoidbitio w 
to  find.  At  leail  he  may  be  perfuaded  he  has  found 
it,  a  circumdance  which,  as  far  as  it  affefU  bis  own 
content,  will  anlwer,  for  a  while,  the  iame  purpofe. 
Thus  the  late  Mr«  Jennens,  of  Gopfal  in  Leici^ker- 
ihire,  for  many  years  congratulated  hhnielf  as  owner 
of  another  genuine  portrait  of  Shakfpeare,  and  by 
Cornelius  Janfen ;  nor  was  difpoied  to  forgive  tb0 
writer  who  observed  that,  bemg  dated  in  l^lC^  it 
could  not  have  been  tlie  work  of  an  artift  who  never 
iaw  England  till  1618,  above  a  year  aJter  our  au** 
thor's.  deati^. 

So  ready,  however*  are  intereded  people  in  afli&« 
ing  credulous  ones  to  impofe  on  themi^ves,  that  wa 
will  venture  to  prediA, — if  fome  opulent  dupe  to 
the  flimfy  artifice  of  Chatterton  ihould  advertife  a 
confiderable  fum  of  money  for  a  portrait  of  the 
Pfeudo-Rowley,  iuch  a  defideratum  would  ibon 
emerge  from  the  tutelaiy  crypts  of  St.  Mary  Redr 
cliff  at  Briftol,  or  a  hitherto  unheard  of  repofitory 
m  the  tomb  of  Syr  Thybbot  Gorges  at  Wraxall,' 


•  *  A  kindred  trick  had  aftnally  been  paflfed  oiF  by  Chatttcrtou 
on  Ihe  late  Mri  Barrett  of  Briilol,  in  whofe  back  parlour  was  9 
l^ietended  bead  of  Canynge,  rooH  ccniteixi|>tibly  fcratched  vi^a 
pen  on  a  fmali  fquare  piece  of  yellow  parchment^  and  fk^ained 
and  glazed  as  an  authentick  icon  lay  Che  '*  cuiyous  poyntUT*  of 
Rowley.  But  this  fame  drawing  very  ibcta  ceafed  to  be  ftatioa- 
arjr,  was  alternately  exhibited  and  concealed,  as  the  wavering 
ftith  of  its  poffcflbr  (hilled  about,  and  was  pmdentlv  withheS 
at  laft'  from  the  poblick  eye.  Why  it  was  not  inferted  in  the  late 
Hiftery  of  Briftol,  as  wc^l  as  Rowley's  plan  and  devadon  of  its 
ancient  caftie,  (which  all  the  rules  of  all  the  ages  of  arch!te6bire 
pronounce  to  be  fpurious)  let  the  Rowleian  advocates  inform  us» 
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It  ^uld  Bifo  come  attefted  as  a  (bong  likenefs  of 
oar  arch^ological  bard^  on  the  faith  of  a  parchment 
exhibiting  the  hand  and  feal  of  the  dygne  Mayfier 
IVjfUyam  Canyngej  f^^ng  forth  that  Mayfier  Tko^ 
ma^  Rowlie  wasjb  entyrefy  andpa/synge  wele  belo* 
vyd  of  himielf}  or  our  pdetick  knight,  that  one  or 
the  other  causyd  hysjemblaunce  to  be  ryght  conyng" 
lye  depeyncten  an  a  marveilloufe  favre  table  ofwood^ 
and  en/evelyd  wytk  kym^  thai  detk  mote  theym  not 
dene  departyn  andputte  afunder. — ^A.  fionlar  impo* 
fitiony  however,  would  in  vain  be  attemnted  on  the 
editors  of  Shakfpeare,  who,  with  all  tne  seal  of 
BowletanSy  are  happily  exempt  from  their  credu- 
lity. 

A  former  plate  of  our  author,  which  was  copied 
from  Martin  Droe(hout*8  in  the  title-page  to  the 
folio  1623,  is  worn  out ;  nor  does  fb  ^'  abominable 
an  imitation  of  humanity"  deferve  to  be  reftored. 
The  fmaller  head,  prefixed  to  the  Poems  in  l640, 
is  merdy  a  reduced  and  reverfed  copy  by  MarlhaQ 
from  its  predeceflbr,  with  a  few  flight  changes  in 
attitude  and  dreik—We  boaft  therefore  of  no  exte- 
rior ornaments,^  except  thofe  of  better  print  and 
paper  than  have  hitherto  been  allotted  to  any  o^lavo 
edition  of  Shakfpeare. 


We  are  hapfiy  at  leaft  to  bave  veooUeded  a  fingte  knpofitkm  that 
vn»  too  grofs  for  even  thefe  gentlemen  to  fwaUow.*— Mr.  Barrett, 
however^  in  the  year  1776^  affored  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  and  Mr.  Stee- 
yeas,  that  he  received  the  aforefaid  fcrawl  <tf  Omy age  from  Chat- 
terton,  who  deicribed  it  as  having  t>een  Ibonditi  the  prolifick 
cheft^  fecured  by  fi%,  or  ^x-^mil-tweiity  keys,  no  ipattcr 
which. 

*  "They  who  wi(h  for  decoi'ations  adapted  to  thi^  edition  of 
Shakfpeafe,  will  find  them  in  Sflveftcr  HardiAg*s  Portraits  and 
Views,  &c.  &c.  (appropriated  to  the  whole  faite  of  our  author^a 
Hlftorical  Dfatnas,  Jfec.)  pobliflied  in  thirty  numbers. 

SecGen^  iJf«^.  June  17^59,  p.  257. 
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Juflice  tieverthelefs  requires  us  to  fubjoin^  that 
had  an  undoubted  pidtureof  our  author  been  at^ 
tainable,  the  Bookfellers  would  mod  readily  hare 
paid  for  the  bell  engraving  from  it  that  could  have 
been  produced  by  the  moft  fkilful  of  our  modern 
artifts ;  but  it  is  idle  to  be  at  the  charge  of  perpe- 
tuating illufions  :  and  who  fhall  offer  to  point  out, 
among  the  numerous  prints  of  Shakfpeare,  any  one 
that  is  more  like  him  than  the  reft  ?^ 

The  play  of  Pericles  has  been  added  to  this  col- 
lection, by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Farmer.  To  make 
room  for  it,  Titles  Andronicus  might  have  been 
omitted ;  but  our  proprietors  are  of  opinion  that 
fome  ancient  prejudices  in  its  favour  may  ftill  exift, 
and  for  that  reafon  only  it,  is  preferved. 

We  have  not  reprinted  the  Sonnets,  &c.  of  Shak- 
ipeare,  becaufe  the  ftrongeft  a6l  of  parliament  that 
could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers  into 
their  fervice;  nptwitbftsinding  thefe  mifcellaneous 
poems  have  derived  every  poffible  advantage  from 
the  literature  and  judgment  of  their  only  intelligent 
editor,. Mr.  Malone,  whofe  implements  of  criticifm, 

^.Lift.of  the  different  engravings  from  the  Chandofan  Shak* 
ipeare: 
By  Vandcrgucht,  to  Rowe's  edit.     ......      17Q9- 

Vertue,  half  Iheet,  Set  of  Poets 1719. 

Do.  ioKdl  oval,  Jacob's  Lives       .     .     i'.     .    .*    1719. 
Doi  to  Warburton's  Svo.    .    .     .     .    .    •    .    .     1747.' 

Duchange,  8vo.  to  Theobald's     .     i    .     .     .     .      1733. 

Gravelot,  ialf  fheet,  Hanmer's  edit.     ....     1744. 

.    Houbraken,  half  .flieet.  Birch's  Heads      .     .     .     1747* 
.  Millar,. linall  oval,  Gapell's  Shakfpeare      .     .     .     1766. 

Hall,  8vo.  Reed's  edit 1785. 

Copk,  8vo.  Bell's  ydit.       ........      1788. 

Knight,  Svo.  Mr.  Malone's  edit.      .     .     .     .     .      1790.' 

Hardipg,  8vo.  Set  of  Prints  to  Shakfpeare      .     .      1793. 
'  No  two  of  uiefe  Portraits  are  alike  5  nor  does  any  one  of  them 
bear  the  flighteft  fefemblance  to  its  wretched  original.    G.  S. 
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like  the  ivory  rake  and  golden  fpade  in  Prudentius, 
are  on  this  occafion  difgraced  by  the  objedls  of  their 
Qulture. — Had  Shakfpeare  produced  no  other  works 
than  thefe^  his  name  would  have  reached  us  with  as 
little  celebrity  as  time  has  conferred  on  that  of  Tho- 
mas Watfbn^  an  older  and  much  more  elegant  fon« 
netteer/ 

What  remains  to  be  added  concerning  this  re** 
publication  is,  that  a  confiderable  number  of  frefh 
remarks  are  both  adopted  and  fupplied  by  the  pre- 
fent  editors.  They  have  perfifted  in  their  former 
track  of  reading  for  the  illuftration  of  their  author^ 
and  cannot  help  obferving  that  thole  who  receive 
the  benefit  of  explanatory  extra6ts  from  ancient 
writers,  little  know  at  what  expence  of  time  and  la- 
bour fuch  atoms  of  intelligence  have  been  coUedled. 
—That  the  foregoing  information,  however,  may 
communicate  no  alarm,  or  induce  the  reader  to  fup- 
pofe  we  have  "  beftowed  our  whole  tedioufnefs"  on 
him,  we  (hould  add,  that  many  notes  have  likewiie 
been  withdrawn.  A  few,  manifeftly  erroneous,  are 
indeed  retained,  to  (how  how  much  the  tone  of 
Shakfpearian  criticifm  is  changed,  or  on  account  of 
the  ikill  difplayed  in  their  confutation ;  for  furely 


•  His  Sonnets,  though  printed  without  date,  were  entered  in 
the  year  1581,  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Connipany,  under 
the  title  of  *'  Watfon's  Paliions,  manifeftiog  the  true-Frenzy  of 
Love/' 

Shakfpeare  appears  to  have  been  atpong  the  number  of  his 
readers,  haying  in  the  following  paflage  of  Fenus  and  Adonis,^^ 

"  Leading  him  prifoner  in  a  red-^rqfe  chain/* 
bonowed  an  idea  from  his  83d  Sonnet : 

"  The  Mufes  not  long  fince  intrapping  loye 

*'  In  chaines  of  rqfes,*'  &c. 
Watfon,  however,   declares  on  this  occafion.  that  he  imitated 
Ronfard ;  and  it  muft  be  confelTed,  with  equal  truth,  that  inthe 
prefent  inftance  Ronfard  had  been  a  borfower  from  Anacreon.  ^ 
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every  editor  in  bid  turn  is  occafionally  entitled  to  be 
leen,  as  he  would  have  ihowo  himfelf^  with  his  van- 
qai(bed  adverfary  at  his  feet*  We  have  therefore 
been  Ibinetinies  willing  to  ^*  bring  a  corollary,  rather 
than  want  a  fpirit/*  Nor,  to  confefs  the  truth,  did 
we  always  think  it  juftifiable  to  (brink  our  predecef-^ 
Ibrs  to  pigmies,  that  we  ourfelves,  by  force  of  com^ 
pariibn,  might  aflume  the  bulk  of  giants* 

The  pnefent  editors  moft  alfo  acknowledge,  that 
unlefs  in  particular  inftances,  where  the  voice  of  the 
publick  had  decided  againft  the  remarks  c^  Dr. 
Johnfon,  they  have  hefitated  to  difplace  them  ;  and 
had  rather  be  charged  with  a  fuperilitious  reverence 
for  his  name,  than  cenfured  for  a  prefumptuous  dii^ 
regard  of  his  ojMuions. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  Mn  Monck  Mafbn*8 
Ari&ures  on  a  former  edition  of  Shakipeare  are  here 
inferted,  it  has  been  thought  neceilary  that  as  much 
of  his  Preface  as  was  deigned  to  introduce  them, 
ihouM  accompany  their  iecond  appearance.  Any 
formal  recommendation  of  them  is  needlefs,  as  their 
own  merit  is  fnre  to  rank  their  author  among  the  mod 
diligent  and  fagacious  of  our  celebrated  poet^s  anno- 
t$tors. 

It  may  be  proper,  indeed,  to  obferve,  that  a  few 
of  thefe  remarks  are  omitted,  becaufe  they  had  been 
anUcipated ;  and  that  a  few  others  have  excluded 
tfaemfelves  by  their  pwn  immoderate  length ;  for  he 
who  publilbes  a  feries  of  comments  unattended  by 
the  text  of  his  author,  is  apt  to  "  overflow  the  mea- 
fure^'  allotted  to  marginal  criticifm*  In  theie  cafes, 
either  the  commentator  or  the  poet  muft  give  way, 
and  no  reader  will  patiently  endure  to  fee  "  Alcides 
beaten  by  his  page." — Inferior  volat  umbra  deo.^^ 
Mr*  M*  Mafon  will  alfo  forgive  us  if  we  add,  that 
a  fmalt  number  of  his  proposed  amendments  are 
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IhppreOed  through  honeA  commiferation.     "Tia 
nluch  he  dareis^  and  he  has  a  wifdom  that  often 
gaided  his  valour  to  a€t  in  fafety  ;**  yet  occaflonally 
he  forgets  the  prudence  that  (hotild  attend  conjeo 
ture,  and  therefore^  in  a  few  inftances,  woald  have 
been  produced  <ynly  to  have  been  per{ecuted.-*-*May 
it  be  fubjoinedj  that  the  freedom  with  which  tm 
fame  gentleman  has  treated  the  notes  of  others^ 
feems  to  have  authorized  an  equal  decree  of  licence 
refpe^ling  his  own  ?     And  yet,  though  the  fword 
may  have  been  drawn  againft  him,  h6  (hall  notT 
complain  that  its  point  is  '^  unbated  and  enve* 
nomed  ;*'  for  the  condu^lors  of  this  undertaking 
do  not  fcruple  thus  openly  to  e&prefs  their  wifhes 
that  it  may  have  merit  enough  to  provoke  a  revifion 
from  the  acknowledged  learning  and  perfpicacity  of 
their  Hibernian  coadjutor.— Every  re-impreflion  of 
our  great  dramatick  mafter*s  works  mull  be  confi- 
dered  in  fome  degree  as  experimental }  for  their  cor« 
ruptions  and  obfcorities  are  fiili  fo  numerous,  and 
the  progrefs  of  fortunate  conje6lure  fo  tardy  and 
uncertain,  that  our  remote  defendants  may  be  per- 
plexed by  paflages  that  have  perplexed  us ;  and  the 
readings  which  have  hitherto  difunited  the  opinions 
of  the  learned,  may  continue  to  difunite  them  as 
long  as  England  and  Shakfpeare  have  a  name.     In 
fhort,  the  peculiarity  once  afcribed  to  the  poetick 
ifle  of  Delos,*  may  be  exemplified  in  our  author's 
text,  which,  on  account  of  readings  alternately  re- 
ceived and  reprobated,  mufl  remain  in  an  unfettled 
fiate,  and  float  in  obedience  to  every  gale  of  con- 
tradiiSlory  criticifm.— ^Could  a  perfedt  and  decifive 
edition  of  the  following  fcenes  be  produced,  it  were 

■  ''^— — ncc  inftatfili  famft  fupcrtbcre  Delo:* 
Vol.  L  D 
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to  be  expedled  only  (though  we  feai:  in  vain)  from 
the  hand  of  Dr.  Farmeri'  whofe  m<Mre  ferious  avo- 
eatioQ^  forbid  him  to  undertake  what  eveiy  reader 
would  delight  to  poflefs* 

But  as  we  are  often  reminded  by  our  ^^  bretbrem 
of  the  craft/'  that  this  or  that  emendation,  however 
apparently  rieceflary,  is  not  the  genuine  text  of 
Shahfpeare,  it  might  be  iiZMigined  that  we  had  re* 
eeivcd  this  text  ffom  its  fpui^in  head,  and  were 
therefore  certin  of  its  purity.  Whereas  few  lite- 
tary  occurrences  are  better  underftood,  than  that  it 
came  down  to  us  difcoloured  by  '^  the  variation  of 
every  foil''  through  which  it  hM  flowed,  and  that 
it  fiagnated  at  laid  in.  the  muddy  refervoir  of  the  firil 
folio.  ^  In  plainer  terms,,  that  the  vitiations  of  a 
carelefs  theatre  were  feconded  by  thole  of  as  igno^ 
rant  a  prefs.  The  int^rity  of  dramas  thus  prepared 
for  the  world,  is  juft  on  a  level  with  the  innocence 
of  females  nuried  in  a  camp  and  educated  in  a 
bagnio.-*^ As  often  therefcH-e  as^  we  are  told,  that 
by  admitting  corre6lions  warranted  by  common 

^  He  ^ed  September  8th,  179;?. 

'  It  wiQ  perhaps  be  urged,  tbtt  to  tbU  firit  folio  weiare  in-* 
debted  for  the  ooly  copies  of  fixteen  or  Seventeen  of  our  aQthof*s 
plays :  True  :  but  may  not  our  want  ^f  yet  earlier  and  lefs  cor- 
rupted editions  of  thele  very  dramas  be  folely  attributed  to  the 
monopolizing  vigilance  of  its  editors,  Meffieurs  Henrings  and 
Conddl  >  Finding  they  had  been  depvived  of  fooae  tragedies  and 
comedies  which^  when  opportunity  ofleredi  they  dedgned  to 
publiih  for  their  own  emolument^  they  redoubled  their  foUcitude 
to  withhold  the  reft,  and  were  but  too  fuccefsful  in  their  precau- 
tion. "  Thank  fortune  (fays  the  ongincd  potterforth  of  Tro%lu$ 
0snd  Cr^da)  for  the  fcape  it  bath  ma4»  araongit  yon ;  fince  by 
^e  grand  poffejfors'  wills,  I  believe,  you  fliould  have  pray'd  for 
it,  rather  than  beene  pray'd." — Had  quartos  of  Macbeth^  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  Alts  well  that  ends  well,  &c.  been  fent 
into  the  world,  from  how  many  corruptions  might  the  text  of  all 
tbefe  dramas  have  been  fecured ! 
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jfefiie  atid  the  laws  at  metre^  we  have  not  rigidly 
adherefd  to  the  text  of  Shakfpeare,  we  (hall  entreat 
our  opponents  to  exchange  that  phrafe  for  another 
*^  itoore  gennaiie,"  and  fey  inftead  of  it,  that  we 
have  deviated  from  the  text  of  the  publifherg  of 
fingle  playg  in  quarto,  or  their  focceflbrs,  the  edi-^ 
tofft  of  the  fiiii  folio ;  that  we  have  icHnetimos  foU 
lowed  the  fu^cftionfl  of  a  Warburton,  a  Johnfon^ 
a  Farmer,  or  a  Tyrwhitt,  in  preference  to  the  deci- 
fions  of  a  HOTkings  or  a  Condell,  notwithftanding 
their  choice  of  readings  might  have  been  inlBuenced 
by  aflbciates  whole  high^fcunding  names  cannot  fail 
to  wforce  refpe^  viz.  William  Oftler,  John  Shanke^ 
William  Sly,  and  Thomas  Pwpe.* 

To  revive  the  anomalies,  barbarifras  and  blunders 
ci  iome  aneient  copito,  in  preference  to  the  cor-t 
regions  of  others  almoft  equally  old,  is  likewife  a 
circumilance  by  no  means  honourable  to  our  au^ 
thor,  however /ecure  refpe^ft'mg  ourfelves.  For  what 
is  it,  under  pretence  of  reftoration,  but  to  ufe  him 
as  be  ha$  ^ifed  the  Tinker  in  The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew, — fo  re*-clothe  him  in  his  priftine  rags  ?  To 
a£femble  parallels  in  fupport  of  all  thefe  deformities,  is 
no  infuperable  labour;  for  if  we  are  permitted  to  avail 
ourfelves  of  every  typogr^ical  miilake,  and  every 
provincial  vulgarifm  and  (^ence  ag^inft  eftablifhed 
grammar,  that  may  be  met  with  in  the  coeval  pro- 
ductions of  irregular  humqurifts  and  ignorant  fedia*- 
ries  and  buffoons,  we  may  aver  that  every  cafual 
combination  of  fyllables  may  be  tortured  into  mean^- 
ing,  and  every  fpecies  of  corruption  exemplified  by 
correfponding  depravities  of  language ;  but  not  of 
fach  language  as  Shakfpeare,  if  Gom{^ared  with  him«- 

*  See  firft  folio,  8:c.  for  Qie  lift  of  aftora  la  our  aathor's 
D2 
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felf  where  he  is  perfect,  can  be  fuppofed  to  have 
written.  By  fimilar  reference  it  is  that  the  ftyle  of 
many  an  ancient  building  has  been  charadleriftically 
reftored.  The  members  of  architedure  left  entire, 
have  inftrudled  the  renovator  how  to  fupply  the  loft 
of  fuch  as  had  fallen  into  decay.  The  poet,  there- 
fore, whofe  dialogue  has  often,  during  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  feries  of  lines,  no  other  peculiarities 
than  were  common  to  the  works  of  his  moft  cele- 
brated contemporaries,  and  tvhofe  general  eafe  and 
fweetnefs  of  verfification  are  hitherto  unrivalled, 
ought  not  fo  often  to  be  fuipe<9:ed  of  having  pro- 
duced ungrammatical  nonienie,  and  fuch  rough  and 
defective  numbers  as  would  difgrace  a  village  fchool* 
boy  in  his  firft  attempts  at  Englifb  poetry. — ^It  may 
alfo  be  obferved,  that  pur  author's  earlieft  compo- 
fitions,  his  Sonnets,  &c.  are  wholly  free  from  me- 
trical imperfe6tions. 

The  truth  is,  that  from  one  extreme  we  have 
reached  another.  Our  incautious  predeceflbrs,  Rowe, 
Pope,  Hanmer,  and  Warburton,  were  fometimes 
juftly  blamed  for  wanton  and  needlefs  deviations 
from  ancient  copies ;  and  we  are  afraid  that  cenfure 
will  as  equitably  fall  on  fome  of  us,  for  a  revival  of 
irregularities  which  have  no  reafonable  fandion,  and 
few  champions  but  fuch  as  are  excited  by  a  fruitleft 
ambition  to  defend  certain  pofls  and  jpafl^  that  had 
been  fuppofed  untenable.  The  *^  wineof  collation,'* 
indeed,  had  long  been  "  drawn,"  and  little  befide 
the  "  mere  lees  was  left*'  for  very  modern  editors 
^^  to  brag  of."  It  (hould,  therefore,  be  remembered, 
that  as  judgment,  without  the  aid  of  collation, 
might  have  irifufficient  materials  to  work  on,  fo 
collation,  divefted  of  judgment,  will  be  often  worfe 
than  thrown  away,  becaufe  it  introduces  obfcurity 
inflead  of  light.    To  render  Shakfpeare  left  intelli- 
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ghle  by  the  recall  of  corrupt  phrafeology,  is  not, 
in  our  opinion,  the  fureft  way  to  extend  his  fame 
and  multiply  his  readers ;  unlefs  (like  Curll  the 
bookfeller,  when  the  Jews  fpoke  Hebrew  to  him,) 
they  happen  to  have  mod  faith  in  what  they  leaft 
underftand.  Refpefting  our  author,  therefore,  on 
fome  occ^ons^  we  cannot  join  in  the  prayer  of 
0>r<}elia  ;-^ 


» adoration  hapg 


'^  Thy  medicine  on  his  lips !" 

It  is  unlucky  for  him,  perhaps,  that  between  the 
intereil  of  his  readers  and  hid  editors  a  material  dif- 
ference (hould  fubfift.  The  former  wilh  to  meet 
with  as  few  difficulties  as  poffible,  while  the  latter 
are  tempted  to  feek  them  out,  becauie  they  afibrd 
opportunities  for  explanatory  criticifm. 

Omiffions  in  our  author's  works  are  frequently 
fufpedled,  and  fometimes  not  without  fufficient  rea- 
Ion.      Yet,  in  our  opinion,  they  have  fufFered  a 
more  certain  injury  from  interpolation ;  for  almoft 
as  often  as  their  meafure  is  deranged,  or  redundant, 
^  ibme  words,  alike  unneceflary  to  fenfe  and  the  gram- 
mar of  the  age,  may  be  difcovered,  and,^  in  a  thou- 
fand  inftances,  might  be  expunged,  without  lofs  of 
a  fingle  idea  meant  to  be  exprdflfed ;  a  liberty  which  we 
have  fometimes  taken,  though  not  (as  it  is  hoped) 
without  conftant  notice  of  it  to  the  reader.  Enough  * 
of  this,  however,  lias  been  already  attempted,  to 
ihow  that  more  on  the  fame  plan  might  be  done 
with  fafety.3 — So  far  from  underftanding  the  power' 

'  Sufficient  infbinces  of  meafure  thus  rendered  defeSive,  and 
in  the  prefent  edition  unamended^  may  be  found  in  the  three  laft 
A€t8  of  Hamlet,  and  in  Othello.  The  length  of  this  pref^torj 
advertifement  h^sf  precluded  th^r  exemplification^  which  was 

P3 
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of  an  elHpfis,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  the 
very  name  of  this  figure  in  rhetorick  never  reached 
H:be  ears  of  our  ancient  editors.  Having  <m  this 
fubje<ft  the  fupport  of  Dr.  Parmer's  acknowledged 
judgment  and  experience,  we  (hall  not  (hrink  from 
controverfy  with  thofe  who  maintain  a  diflferettt 
opinion,  and  refufe  to  acquiefce  in  modem  fuggef- 
tions  if  oppofed  to  the  authority  of  quartos  and 
folios,  configned  to  us  by  a  fet  of  people  who  were 
wholly  uninftru6led  in  the  common  forms  of  ftyle, 
orthography,  and  punctuation. — ^We  do  not  there- 
fore hefitate  to  affirm,  that  a  blind  fidelity  to  the 
eldeft  printed  capita^  is  on  fome  occafions  a  con'- 
firmed  tredbn  againil  the  fenfe^  fpirit^  and  yerlifi^ 
tiation  of  Shakfpeare. 

All  thefe  circumftances  confidered,  it  is  time,  in- 
flead  of  a  timid  and  fervile  adherence  to  ancient 
copi^i  whan  (offending  againft  fenfe  and  oietre) 
they  furnith  no  peal  help,  that  a  future  editor,  wett 
acquainted  with  the  phrafeology  of  our  author's  3ge, 
ihould  be  at  liberty  to  rdiore  fome  apparent  mean^ 
ing  to  his  corrupted  lines,  and  a  decent  flow  to  his 
obftruded  verfification.  The  latter  (as  already  has 
been  dbfetvtd)  may  be  frequently  effeded  by  the  ex* 
t)uliion  of  ufdefs  and  fupemumerary  fylkbles,  and 
an  occafional  fupply  of  fuch  as  might  fortuitouily 
have  been  omitted,  notwithflanding  the  decraratioA 
of  Hemings  and  Condell,  whole  fraudulent  prefaio^ 
aflerts  that  they  have  publifhed  our  author's  plays 
^*  as  aWblute  in  their  numbers  as  he  conceived  them/' 
Till  fomewhat  refembling  theprooefs  aboveiiiggefled 
be  authorized,   the  publick  will  alk  in  vain  for  a 


here  meant  to  have  bieeti  given. — ^We  wifti,  htycvever,  16  unpfefs 
the  foregoing  circumftance  on  the  memory  rf  the  judictefUi 
teader.  .  . 
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commodious  and  plcafent  text  of  Shakfpeare.  No- 
liiing  win  be  loft  to  the  world  on  account  of  the 
meaiure  recommended,  there  being  folios  and 
quartos  enough  remaining  for  the  ufe  of  antiquarian 
or  criticd  travellers,  to  whom  a  jolt  over  a  mgged 
pavement  may  be  more  delegable  than  an  eafy  paC- 
fege  over  a  fmooth  one,  though  they  both  conduiSl 
to  the  fame  oljedl. 

To  a  reader  unconverftnt  with  the  licenies  of  a 
theatre,  the  charge  of  more  material  interpolation 
than  that  of  mere  fyUaMes,  will  appear  to  want  fup- 
port ;  and  yet  whole  lines  and  pailages  in  the  fci^ 
lowing  plays  incur  a  very  juft  fuibicton  of  having 
originated  from  this  practice,  which  continues  even 
m  the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  our  dramatick  ar- 
rangements ;  for  the  propenfity  of  modem  perform- 
ers to  alter  words,  and  occafionally  introduce  ideas 
incongruous  with  their  author's  plan,  will  not  al- 
ways efcape  dete6Hon.  In  fuch  vagaries  our  come- 
dians have  been  much  too  frequently  indulged ;  but 
to  the  injudicious  tragic^d  inteipolator  no  degree  of 
favour  Ihould  be  fliown,  not  even  to  a  late  Matilda, 
who,  in  Mr.  Home's  Dauglas  tbo^ht  &t  to  change 
the  obfcure  intimation  with  which  her  part  fhoqld 
haye  concluded-— 


-  focb  a  ion. 


*^  And  £udi  a  boibaod,  make  a  won^an  hald.-^ 
into  a  plain  avowal,  that 


-  fqch  ^  foQ, 


**  And  iuch  a  huibaad,  drive  me  lo  my  fcUe'^ 

Here  we  perceive  that  Fate,  the  old  poft-horfe  of 
tragedy,  has  been  faddled  to  eifpedite  intelligence 
which  was  meant  to  be  delayed  till  the  neceflary  mo- 
ment of  its  difclofure.    Nay,  further :  the  prompt- 
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er'«  book  beiQg  thus  cojrrupted,  on  the  firft  night  of 
the  revival  of  this  beautiful  and  interefting  play  at 
Drury  Lane^  the  fame  fpurious  nonfenfe  was  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  SiddonSi  lips,  whpfe  matchlefs 
powers  ihould  be  facredonly  to  the  talk  pf  animating 
the  pureftftrains  of  dramaticl^  poetry .-—M^ny  other 
inftapces  of  the  fy,mp  prefumption  mighj;  have  been 
fubjoined,  had  they  not  been  withheld  through  ten- 
idernefs  to  performers  now  upon  the  fl:age.--rSimiIar 
interpolations,  however,  in  the  text  of  SHakfpear^, 
pan  only  be  fufpe6led,  aptd  therefore  muft  rejgaain 
junexpelled. 

To  other  defeds  of  our  late  editions  may  be  fub- 
joined, as  not  the  leaft  notorious,  an  exuberance  of 
commenjb.  Our  fituation  has  not  unaptly  refembled 
that  of  the  fr^y  In  the  firft  fcene  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  ' 

"  While  we  were  interchanging  thrufts  and  blows, 

"  Canac  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part :" 

till,  as  Hamlet  has  obferved,  we  arc  contending 


-  for  a  plot 


"  Whcrison  tjie  immbers  pa»nbt  try  t|ic  caofe.** 

Indulgence  to  the  remarks  of  others,  as  well  as]>ar* 
tiality  to  bur  own ;  an  ambition  in^ach  Httie  Her- 
cules to  iet  up  pillars,  afcertaining  how  far  he  had 
travelled  through  the  dreary  wilds  of  black  letter  j 
and  perhaps  areiu6lance  or  inability  todecidebetween 
contradiAory  fentiitients,  have  alfo  occafioned  the 
appearance  of  tobre'antiotations  than  were  abfolutely 
wanted,  unlefs  it  be  thought  requifite  that  our  au- 
thor, like  a  Dauphin  Claffick,  fhould  be  reduced  tp 
marginal  profe  for  the  ufe  of  children  ;  that  alj  Jij? 
various  readings  (aflembled  by '  Mr.  Capell)  fliQvi|4 
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be  enumerated^  the  genealogies  of  all  his  real  per- 
fonages  deduced  ;  and  that  as  many  of  his  plays  as 
are  founded  on  Roman  or  Britiih  hiftory,  fhould  be 
attended  by  complete  tranfcripts  from  their  originals 
in  Sir  Thomas  North's  Plutarch^  or  the  Chronicles 
of  Hall  and  Holinftied. — ^Thefe  faults,  indeed,— ^^ 
quid  prodefi  delicta  fateri, — ^within  half  a  century, 
(when  the  prefent  race  of  voluminous  criticks  is  ex- 
tinct) cannot  fail  to  be  remedied  by  a  judicious  and 
£-ugal  feleSion  from  the  labours  of  us  all.  Nor  is 
fuch  an  event  to  be  deprecated  even  by  ourfelves  ; 
fince  we  may  be  certain  that  fome  ivy  of  each  indi- 
vidual's growth  will  dill  adhere  to  the  parent  oak» 
though  not  enough,  as  at  prefent,  to  ^*  hide  the 
princely  trunk,  and  fuck  the  verdure  out^of  it/'3— « 
It  may  be  feared  too,  fhould  we  perfift  in  iimilar 
accumulations  of  extraneous  matter,  that  the  readers 
will  at  length  be  frighted  away  from  Sbakfpeare,  as 
the  foldiers  of  Cato  deferted  their  comrade  when  he 
became  bloated  with  poifon — crefcensfugire  cadaver. 
It  is  our  opinion,  in  (hort,  that  every  one  who  opens 
the  page  of  an  ancient  Englifh  writer,  (hould  bring 
with  him  fome  knowledge ;  and  yet  he  by  whom  a 
thoufand  minutiae  remain  to  be  learned,  needs  not 
to  clofe  our  author's  volume  in  defpair,  for  his  fpirit 
and  general  drift  are  always  obvious,  though  his  lan- 
guage and  allufions  are  occalionally  obfcure. 

We  may  fubjoin  (alluding  to  our  own  practice  as 
well  as  that  of  others)  that  they  whofe  remarks  are 
longeft,  and  who  feek  the  moft  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  introducing  their  names  at  the  bottom  of  our 
author's  pages  are  not,  on  that  account,  the  moft 
eftimable  criticks.  The  art  of  writing  notes,  as 
Dr.  Johnfbn  has  pleafantly  obferved  in  his  prefacei^ 

•  Tempeft. 
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is  not  of  difficult  attainment.^  Additional  hun- 
dreds ;might  therefore  be  fuppHed ;  for  as  often 
as  a  various  reading,  whether  ferviceabje  or  not,  is 
to  be  found,  thedifcoverer  can  beftow  an  immediate 
reward  on  his  own  induftry,  by  a  dilplay  of  his  fa- 
vourite lignature.  The  fame  advantage  may  be 
gained  by  opportunities  of  appropriating  to  ourieives 
what  was  originally  faid  by  another  p^^bn,  and  in 
another  place. 

Though  our  adoptions  have  been  flightjy  men- 
tioned already,  our  fourth  impreffion  of  the  Hays 
of  Shakfpeare  muft  not  iflbe  into  the  world  without 
particular  and  ample  acknowledgements  of  the  be- 
nefit it  has  derived  from  the  labours  of  the  laft 
editor,  whofe  attention,  diligence,  and  fpirit  of  en- 
quiry, have  very  far  exceeded  thofe  of  the  whole 
united  phalanx  of  his  predecefibrs. — His  additions 
to  our  author's  Life,  his  attempt  to  afcertain  the 
Order  in  which  his  Plays  were  written,  together 
with  his  account  of  our  ancient  Stage,  &c.  are  here 
re-publi(hed ;  and  every  reader  will  concur  in  wifhing 
that  a  gentleman  who  has  produced  fuch  intelligent 
combinations  from  very  few  materials,   had  fortu- 
nately been  pofleflfed  of  more. 
'    Ot  his  notes  on  particular  paflages  a  great  majo- 
rity is  here  adopted.     True  it  is,    that  on  fome 
points  we  fundamentally  difagree ;  for  inftance,  con- 
c^ning  his  metamorphofis  of  monofyllables  (like 
buruy  fwom,   wmn^    here  and   there ^    arms,    and 
charms,)  into  difl}11ables  ;  his  contradion  of  diflyl- 
kibles  (like  neither,  rather,  reafon,  lover,  &c.)  into 
monofyllables;    and  his  fentiments  refpe<9:ing  the 
worth  of  the  variatioms   fiipplied  by  the  fecond 
folio. — ^On   the   firft   of   thefe  contefled  matters 

♦  Sec  alfo  Addifon*B  SpeBator,  No.  470. 
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we  commit  ourfelves  to  the  publick  ear ;  on  the  fe- 
cond  we  muft  awhile  ftdicit  the  reader's  attention. 

The  following  conje6taral  account  of  the  publica- 
.tion  of  this  fecond  folio  (about  which  no  certainty 
can  be  obtained)  perhaps  is  not  very  remote  from 
truth. 

When  the  predeceflbr  of  it  appeared,  fome  in- 

.tdligent  friend  or  admirer  of  Shakfpeare  might  have 

pbferved  its  defe<fts,  and  corrected  many  of  them  in 

its  margin,  from  early  manulcripts,5  or  authentick 

information. 

That  fuch  manufcriptsfliould  have  remained,  can 
excite  no  furprize.  The  good  fortune  that,  till  this 
ptefeiA  hour,  has  pteferved  the  Chejlerand  Coventry 
My/ieries^  Tancred  and  Gifmnnd^  as  originally 
written,  the  ancient  play  of  TimoUy  the  JVitch  of 
Mtddieton,  with  feveral  <dder  as  well  as  coeval 
dramas  (exdufive  of  thofe  in  the  Marquis  of  Lanf- 
downe's  library)  might  furely  have  befriended  fome 
of  our  author's  copies  in  l632,  only  fix  teen  years 
4ifta*  his  death. 

That  oral  informaticm  concerning  his  works  was 
ftill  acceffible,  may  with  fimilar  probability  be  in- 
ferred ;  as  fome  of  the  original  and  mod  knowing 
performers  i^  his  different  jpieces  were  then  alive 
(Lowin  and  Taylor,  for  inftance,) ;  and  it  muft  be 
ceitain,  that  on  the  flage  they  never  uttered  fuch 
mutilated  lines  and  unintelligible  nonfenfo  as  was 
afterwards  incorporated  with  their  refpeAive  parts^ 
|n  both  the  firfi  quarto  and  folio  editions. 


^  See  Mr.  Holt  White's  spte  oa  /2omeo  mnd  Juliei,  VoL  3LK. 
p.97,  n.5. 

^  i.  e.  as  aded  before  Qoeea  Elizabeth  in  1568.  See  Warton, 
Vol.  III.  p.  376^  n.g. 
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The  folio  therefore  of  l623,  corre6ted  from  one 
or  both  the  authorities  above  mentioned,  we  conceive 
to  have  been  the  bails  of  its  fucceflbr  in  l632. 

At  the  fame  time,  however,  a  freOi  and  abundant 
feries  of  errors  and  omiffions  was  created  in  the 
text  of  our  author ;  the  natural  and  certain  confe- 
quence  of  every  re-impreffion  of  a  work  which  is 
not  overfeen  by  other  eyes  than  thofe  of  its  printer. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  perfon  who 
furniflied  the  revifion  of  the  firft  folio,  wrote  a  very 
obfcure  hand,  and  was  much  cramped  for  room,  as 
the  margin  of  this  book  is  always  narrow.  Such 
being  the  cafe,  he  might  often  have  been  compelled 
to  deal  in  abbreviations,  which  were  fometimes  im* 
perfedlly  deciphered,  and  ibmetimes  wholly  mifun- 
deritood. 

Mr.  Malone,  indeed,  frequently  points  his  artillery 
at  a  perfonage  whom  we  cannoj:  nelp  regarding  as  a 
phantom ;  we  mean  the  Editor  of  the  fecond  folio ; 
for  perhaps  no  fuch  literary  agent  as  an  editor  of  a 
poetical  work,  unaccompanied  by  comments,  was  at 
that  period  to  be  found.    This  office,  if  any  where, 
was  vefted  in  the  printer,  who  transferred  it  to  his 
compoiitors ;   and  thefe  worthies  difcharged  their 
part  of  the  truft  with  a  proportionate  mixture  of  ig- 
norance and  inattention.    We  do  not  wifh  to  Ibften 
our  expreffion  ;  for  fome  plays,  like  The  Misfortunes 
of  Arthur^  and  many  books  of  fuperiorcbnfequence, 
like  Fox's  Martyrs^  and  the  fecond  edition  of  the 
Chronicles  of  Hofinftied,  &c.  were  carefully  prepared 
for  the  publick  eye  by  their  immediate  authors,  or 
fubftitutes  qualified  for  their  undertaking.^      But 
about  the  year  160O,  the  era  of  total  incorre6tneis 

7  Abraham  Fleming  fupervifed^  correded^  and  enlaiged  tht 
the  fecond  edition  of  Holinflied*s  Chronicle,  in  1^95. 
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fx^mnienced,  and  works  of  altnoft  all  kinds  appeared 
with  the  difadvantage  of  more  than  their  natural 
and  inherent  imperteiSlions. 

Such  too,  in  thefe  more  enlightened  days,  when 
few  compoiitors  are  unikilled  in  orthography  and 
punduation,   would  be  the  event,  were   compli- 
cated works  of  fancy  fubmitted  to  no  other  iuper« 
intendance  than  their  own*     More  attentive  and 
judicious  artifis  than  were  employed  on  our  prefent 
edition  of  Shakfpeare,  are,  I  believe,  no  where  to 
be  found ;  and  yet  had  their  proofs  eicaped  cor- 
re<%on  from  an  editor,  .the  text  of  our  author  in 
many  places  would  have  been  materially  changed* 
And  as  all  thefe  changes  would  have  originated  from 
attention  for  a  moment  relaxed,  interrupted  memory^ 
a  too  hafty  glance  at  the  page  before,  them,  and 
other  incidental  caufes,  they  could  not  have  been 
recommended  in  preference  to  the  variations  of  the 
iecond  folio^    which  in  feveral  inftances  have  beei^i 
juftly  reprobated  by  the  laft  editor  of  Shakfpeare* 
What  errors  then  might  not  have  been  expe<fted, 
when  compofitors  were  wholly  unlettered  and  care- 
lefs,  and  a  corredter  of  the  pre(s  an  officer  unknown  ? 
To  him  who  is  inclined  to  difpute  our  grounds  for 
this  laft  aflertion,  we  would  recommend  a  periifal  of 
the  errata  at  the  ends  of  multitudes  of  our  ancient 
publications,  where  the  reader*s  indulgence  is  enr 
treated  for**  faults  efcaped  on  account  of  the  author's 
diftance  from  the  prefs  ;'*.  faults,    indeed,   which 
could  not  have  occurred,  had  every  printing-office, 
as  at  prefent,  been  furnilhed  with  a  regular  and  li- 
terary fuperintendantof  its  produdlions. — How  then 
can  it  be  expedled  that  printers  who  were  often 
found  unequal  to  the  talk  of  fetting  forth  even  a 
plain  profe  narrative,  confifting  of  a  few  (heets, 
without  blunders  innumerable,  (hould  have  done 
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juftice  to  a  folio  volume  of  dramatick  dialogues  ia 
metre^  which  required  a  fo  much  greater  degree  (^ 
accuracy  ? 

But  the  worth  of  our  contefted  volume  alfo  ieema 
to  be  queftioiiedi  becaufe  the  authority  on  which 
even  fuch  changes  in  it  as  are  allowed  to  be  judi- 
cious, is  unknown.  But  if  weight  were  granted  td 
this  argument,  what  fupport  could  be  found  fbi' 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  MSS.  of  various  defcrip-^ 
tions  ?  The  names  of  their  tranfcribers  are  aliM 
undifcovered ;  and  yet  their  authoritv,  when  thci 
readings  they  prefent  are  valuable,  will  ieldom  faii 
to  be  admitted* 

*'  Nay,  further; — it  is  on  afr hands  allowed,  that 
what  we  ftyle  a  ypuhger  aqd  inferior  MS.  will  occa- 
sionally corrigft  the  mifiakes  and  fbpply  the  deficien- 
cies of  one  of  better  note,  and  higher  antiquity,— 
Why,  therefore,  fhould  not  a  book  printed  in 
J  632  be  allowed  the  merit  of  equal  fervices  to  a 
predecdBbr  in  l623  ? 

Such  alio,  let  us  add,  were  the  fentiments  of  a 
gentleman  whofe  name  we  cannot  repeat  without  a 
figh,  which  thofe  who  wa-e  acquainted -with  bis 
value,  will  not  fufpeft  of  infincerity :  we  mean  ouf 
late  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  In  his  library 
was  this  fecond  folio  of  our  author's  plays.  He  al- 
ways flood  forward  as  a  determined  advocate  for  its 
authority,  on  which,  we  believe,  more  than  one  of 
his  emendations  were  formed.  At  leaft,  we  are 
certain  that  he  never  attempted  any,  before  he  had 
confulted  it. 

He  was  once,  indeed,  offered  a  large  fragment  of 
the  firft  folio  ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  returned  it,  with 
an  affurance  that  he  did  not  perceive  any  decided 
fuperiori^y  it  could  boaft  over  its  immediate  fucceflbr. 
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as  the  metre,  imperie^  in  the  elder^  was  often  re- 
ftored  to  regularity  in  the  junior  impreffion, 

Mr.  Malone,  however,  in  his  Letter  to  Dr.  Far* 
metj  has  %led  thefe  neceflary  correftioos  fuch  "  as 
could  not  efcape  a  perfon  of  the  rood  ordinary  ca- 
pacity, who  had  been  one  month  converfant  with  a 
printing-houfe  f  *  a  deicription  mortifying  enough 
to  the  prefent  editors^  w1k>,  after  an  acquaintance 
of  many  years  with  typographical  mjrflerie^,  would 
be  loeth  to  weigh  their  own  amendments  againft 
thofe  which  this  fecond  folio,  with  all  its  blunders, 
has  difplayed. 

The  fame  gentleman  alfb  (fee  his  Preface,  p.  410) 
fpeaks  with  fome  confidence  of  having  proved  his 
ailfertion»  relative  to  die  wmthleisQefi  of  thi^-  bpcdc. 
But  how  are  thefe  aflerttons  proved?  By  expofingits 
errors  (fame  of  which  neyerthelefs  are  of  a  very 
queftionable  fliape)  and  by  obfer ving  a  carefiit 
fileode  about  its  deferts.'  The  latter  fiirely  (hould 
have  been  ftat^d  as  well  as  the  former*  ptherwife, 
this  proof  will  refemble  the  ^  tU*roafied  ^g'*  m 
jisyou  like  it,  which  was  doneonl3j  ^oit  one  fide.^ 
— If,  in  the  rafean  time^  fome  critical  arithmetician 
can  be  found,  who  will, impartially  and  intelligently 
aicertain  by  way  of  D'and.O  the  fanlti^and  merits 
of  this  book,  and  thereby  prove  the  former  to  have 
been  many,  and  the  latter  fcarce  any  at  all,  we  wiU 
moft  openly  acknowledge  our  mifapprehcnfion^ 
and  fubfcribe  (a  circumftance  of  which  we  need  not 

^  Thus  (as  one  inftance  out  of  feveraltkat  tm^  be  produced), 
when  Mr.  Malone,  in  The  Merry  (Fives  of  ITindfor,  very  ju* 
diciouily  reftores  the  uncommon  >«<Oird — ghng,  and  fupports  it  bf 
kiflanoes  from  The  New  Inn  and  The  Mtktmifiy  he  Ibrhear^  ta 
mention  that  lucb  alio  is  the  reading  of  tHe^jie^nd,  thougU  uot 
of  XhQjirJl  folio.    See  VoL  V.  p.  166,  n.  5.    . 
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be  afhatned)  to  the  fuperiorfagacity  and  judgment  of 
Mr.  Malone. 

To  conclude,  though  we  are  far  from  aflertin^ 
that  this  republication,  generally  confidered,  is  pre- 
ferable to  its  original,  we  muft  ftill  regard  it  as  a 
valuable  fupplement  to  that  work;  and  noftronger 
plea  in  its  favour  can  be  advanced,  than  the  Se- 
quent ufe  made  of  it  by  Mr.  Malone.  The  nu- 
merous corrections  from  it  admitted  by  that  gen- 
tleman into  his  text,^  and  pointed  out  in  his  notes^ 


^  Amounting  to  (as  we  are  informed  by  a  veiy  accurate  com* 
pofitor  who  unaertook  to  count  them)  1S6, 

Inftances  wherein  Mr.  Malone  has  admitted  the  Corredions 
of  the  Second  Folio. 

Tentpefl 4 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona     «        .        .        «        •        .10 

Merrjf  Wives  of  JFindfor 5 

Meqjure  for  Meqfure 15 

Comedy  of  Errors          .......  11 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing      .       ' O 

Lovers  Labours  Loft     .        •        .        .        .        •        .13 

Midfummer- Night's  Dream           •        •        •         •        .  4 

Merchant  of  Venice 2 

As  you  like  it        .        . 15 

Taming  of  the  Shrew 16 

Alts  well  that  ends  well 6 

Twelfth-Night 3 

Winters  Tale .        .  8 

Macbeth 6 

King  John 3 

King  Richard  II. 1 

King  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 1 

//. I 

King  Henry  V. 7 

King  Henry  VI.  Part  I. 6 

//. 6 

///. 2 

King  Richard  III.         ...*.•.  p 
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#n!,  iti  Ottf  judairt^nt,  C^titributtf  to  itS  eufo^ttttt } 
at  l^ft  catttiot  fell  t6  fBfc(i6  it  Aom  hi^  pi^fatoiy 
ittrptttsAiom  crf^^'  hettg  d(  no  Value  whatever/'  tod 
afterwatdte  df-^'*  hot  bdftg  Wofth-^^thrte  ftiilliilgs/'  * 
Btt  Mr*.  Maldtit*B  Prefeee,  arid  lift  df  EditiottS  of 
fihakfpe^fcf. 

Ouf  feAdefs,  it  i$  hoped,  will  fo  ^  hohbiit  tis  dft 
Ia6bfeft6,  that  th6  fofegoifig  opinioiis  Were  not 
ftiggefted  atid  defended  thrcitrgh  to  atfibitiouS'fpirit 
6f  contr^diftidn.  Mr.  Malone'^  f^reface,  indeed, 
Will  abfbfve  lis  frdfli  that  tenltrr^ ;  fof  he  allows 
ihetn  to  be  of  ^  date  pfeviouii  to  his  own  edhiofl* 

King  ffetttif  ntl.       . d   , 

C^i^fkhiiU          «        ^  •       <^       .        .        <       .  6 

Julius  Qmfitf        *         •  .       ^         *        .        ...  4 

Antony  and  Cieopdtra  «•.•;«  7 

y/w2dft  of  Jiihens        .  .       .       .       .       .       .  6 

Troilus  and  Creffida      .        .        ;        .        .        .        .  6 

Cymbeline 10 

King  Lear    ..        n        ...«.•  3 

Borneo  and  Juliet          • 4 

JIttlHtel         d        #         •         ..*         «•         4        *         m  3 

Othelh        •        ,'        rf        *       •#        >   .     4  .      .        .  0 

total   .     ,         isd 

'  Th»  da3[rifiey  hot«Peve*'j(  ap^e»i»  to  tave  fuAde  f<w<r  ^ofelytes  1 
at  tead,  forae  late  catalogues  of  our  good  friends  the  bookfellersi 
liaV6  fixpfferfeli  their  Jiflefit  froltt  it  in  terihs  of  tiricoiAmon  force. 
1  liWlf!  iidd,  tbftt  tti  (te  34th  day  o/  fte  auAitm  of  tirt  Mt^  fif. 
farmers  libMPry,  this  proicribed  tolqloe  ^^  fold  f&f  tMM 
6UINBAS  }  and  thalt  in  the  i?A€  af  Mr.  AUeffs  libFarj/  AbHI  thei 
15tl>>  i;^g9,  at  Leigh  atod  Sotheby's,  'J'ork  Street,  Covent  Garden^ 
the  fduf  fdi6  editieais  di  o«-  airth6r'ff  plays  ^ete  difpdfcd  of  d 
ll&^  following  pris^ : 
SateNo. 
14to.  firi!  itXiGt      .        *        .    .  .  •        .      £m  19  O. 

61.  2d'^o.  .         .         .         .         .  5  10  0. 

62.  3dd6: 6  is  6, 

Vol.  L  E 
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He,  therefore,  on  this  fiibjedl,  is  the  ailailaat,  and 
not  the  condudlors  of  the  preient  republication. 

But  though,  in  the  cOurfe  of.  fucceeding  iiric-- 
tures,  feveral  other  of  Mr.  Malone's  pofitions  may 
be  likewife  controverted,  fome  with  ferioufnefs,  and 
fonie  with  levity,  (for  our  difcuffions  are  not  of 
quite  fo  folemn  a  turn  as  thofe  which  involve  the 
interefts  of  our  country,)  we  feel  an  undiflembled 
pleafure  in  avowing,  that  his  remarks  are  at  once  ib 
numerous  and  corredl,  that  when  criticifm  "has 
done  its  word,**  their  merit  but  in  a  fmall  degree 
can  be  afFedled.  We  are  confident,  however,  that 
he  himfelf  will  hereafter  join  with  us  in  confideritig 
no  fmall  proportion  of  our  contefted  readings  as  a 
mere  game  at  literary  pufh-pin ;  and  that  if  Shak- 
fpeare  looks  down  upon  our  petty  fquabbles  over  his 
mangled  icenes,  it  muft  be  with  feelings  iimilar  ta 
thofe  of  Lucan's  hero : 

■  rideiquejui  ludil;ria  irunci. 

In  the.  Preface  of  Mr,  Malone,  indeed,  a  diredt 
cenfure  has  been  levelled  at  incorre^lnefs  in  the 
text  of  the  edition  1778.  The  juftice  of  the  ifnpu- 
tation  is  unequivocally  allowed ;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  might  not  this  acknowledgement  be  feconded 
by  fomewhat  like  a  retort  ?  For  is  it  certain  that 
the  collations,  &c.  of  17go  are  wholly  fecure  from 
Iimilar  charges  ?  Are  they  accompanied  by  no  nn- 
^uthorized  readings,  no  omifTion  of  words,  and 
tranfpofitions  ?  Through  all  the  plays,  and  efpecially 
thofe  of  which  there  is  only  a  fingle  copy,  they 
have  been  with  fbme  diligence  retraced,  and  the 
frailties  of  their  collator,  fuch  as  they  are,  have 
been  afcertained.  They  fhall  not,  however,  be 
oilentatioufly  pointed  out,  and  for  this  only  reafon : 
— Th^t  as  they  decreafe  but  little,  if  at  all,  the 
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vigour  of  Shakfpeare,  the  critick  who  in  general 
has  performed  with  accuracy  one  of  the  heavieft  of 
literary  talks,  ought  not  to  be  molefted  by  a  difplay 
of  petty  faults,  which  might  have  eluded  the  moft 
vigilant  faculties  of  light  and  hearing  that  were  ever 
placed  as  fpies  over  the  labours  of  each  other.  They 
are  not  even  mentioned  here  as  a  covert  mode  of 
attack,  or  as  a  "  note  of  preparation"  for  future 
hoftilities.  The  office  of  "  deviling  braVe  punilh- 
metit^  "  for  faithlefs  editors,  is  therefore  ftrenudufly 
declined,  even  though  their  guilt  ihould  equal  that 
of  one  of  their  number,  (Mr.  Steevens,)  who  Hands 
convidled  of  having  given  winds  inftead  of  wind, 
yiables  inftead  of  Jlable,  fefsions  inftead  offejsion, 
Jins  inftead  oi  Jifij  and  (we  fhudder  while  we  recite 
the  accufation)  my  ii^ead  of  mine.^ 


*  Such  fmidl  deer 


''  Have  been  our  food  for  many  a  year  j^* 

{a  Iong>  in  truth,  that  any  further  purfuit  of  them 
is  here  renounced^  together  with  all  triumphs  founded 
on  the  detection  of  harmlefs  lynonymous  particles 
that  accidentally  may  have  deferted  their  proper 
places  and  wandered  into  others,  without  injury  to 
Shakfpeare. — A  few  chipped  or  disjointed  ftones  will 
not  impair  the  (hape  or  endanger  the  ftability  of  a 
pyramid.  We  are  far  from  wilbing  to  depreciate 
exadlnefs,  yet  cannot  perfuade  ourfelves  but  ^that  a 
fingle  lucky  conjecture  or  illuftration,  fhould  out-, 
weigh  a  thoufand  fpurious  haihs  depofed  in  favour 
of  legitimate  hass,  and  the  like  infignificant  reco- 
veries, which  may  not  too  degradingly  be  termed-— 

^  See  Mr.  Malotie*s  Preface. 
E2 
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the  haberdaihery  of  criticifm ;  that  ^^  fland  in  nom^ 
ber,  though  in  reckoning  none ;"  and  are  as  ui^ 
important  to  the  poet's  fame, 

<*.  A»  18  the  iwN^ii*4ew  oii  tlw  wyrde-Utf 
'\  To  his  paud  fea," 

We  ihajl  venture  alfo  to  aflert,  that,  on  a  minute 
fcrutiny^  every,  editor^  in  his  turn,  may  b^  charged 
with  omiffion  of  fbme  prefi^able  reading ;  ib  tnat 
he  who  drags  hia  predeceflbr  to  juftice  on  this  fcore, 
will  have  good  luck  if  he  efcapes  uijgalled  by  recri- 
mination. 

If  fomewhat,  therefore,  in  the  fucceeding  volume? 
has  been  ^dded  to  the  corre<ftion  and  illuftration  of 
bur  author,  the  purpose  of  his  prefent  editors  lis  conn 
pletely  anfwered.  On  any  thing  like  perfecSion  in 
their  labours  they. do  not  prefume^  being  too  well 
convinced  thtU,  in  de&tnce  of  their  bed:  eObrts,  their 
own  incapacity,  and  that  of  the  original  quarto  and 
folio^mongers,  have  ftiU  left  fu&den  t  wdrk  for  a  race 
of  commentators  who  are  yet  unborn.  Nos^  (faya 
Tally,  in  the  fecond  Book  of  his  TufcuUm  Quef* 
tions,)  qui  fequhnur  prebabilia,  nee  uiira  q%mm  id 
quod  verifimile  accurrerity  progredi  pqfsumus;  ef 
refellere  Jine  pertinacia^  ^  re/W/i  Jine  iraamdia, 
paratijumus. 

Be  it  remembered  alfo,  that  the  affiflants  and 
adverfaries  of  editors,  enjoy  one  material  advantage 
over  editors  tbemfelves.  They  are  at  liberty  to  ^ 
left  their  obje<fts  of  remark : 


,         y  ei  qucB 
De/perant  traSiata  nitefcere  pojff^  relinquunt. 

The  fate  of  the  editor  in  form  is  lefs  propitious. 
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He  is  expelled  to  combat  every  difficulty  from 
which  his  auxiliaries  and  opponents  could  fecure  an 
honourable  retreat.  It  (hcnild  not>  therefore^  be 
wondered  at^  if  ibme  of  his  enterprises  al^  unfuc^ 
eefsfuL 

Though  the  foregoing  Advertifemcdt  has  run  out 
into  an  unpremeditated  length,  one  circumftance 
remains  to  be  mentioned.— The  form  and  fubftance 
of  the  commentary  attending  this  republication 
having  been  materially  changed  and  enlarged  fince 
it  firft  appeared,  in  compliance  with  ungrateful  cuf* 
torn  the  name  of  its  original  editor  might  have  been 
withdrawn  :  but  Mr.  Steevens  could  not  prevail  on 
himfelf  to  forego  an  additional  opportunity  of  re- 
coi*ding  in  a  title-page  that  he  had  once  the  hbnour 
of  being  united  in  a  tafk  of  literature  with  Dr.. 
Samuel  Johnson.  This  is  a  diffiftftion  which 
malevolence  cannot  obfcure,  nor  flattery  transfer  to . 
any  other  candidate  for  publick  favour,    . 


It  inay  poffibly  be  expelled,  that  a  lift  of  Errata 
fhould  attend  fo  v.dmninous  a  work  as  this,  or  that 
cancels  ihould  apologize  fo^  its  more  material  iup 
accuracies.  Neither  of  thefe  meaiures,  howev^^ 
has  in  the-prefent  inftanqe  been  adopted,  and  for 
reafbns  now  fubmitted  to  the  pubtick. 

In  regard  to  errata,  it  has  been  cuftomary  with 
not  a  few  authors,  to  acknowledge  imafl  miftakes, 

-     E3 
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that  they  might  (fefcape  the  fufpiciori  of  greater,3  or 
perhaps  to  intimate  that  no  greater  could  be  de- 
tected.   Both  little  and  great  (and  doubtlefs  there 
may  be  the  ufual  proportion  of  both)  are  here  ex- 
pofed  (with  very  few  exceptions)  to  the  candour  and 
perfpicacity  of  the  reader,  who  needs  not  to  be  told 
Jhat  in  fifteen  volumes  o&ayo,  of  intricate  and  vari- 
egated printing,  gone  through  in  the  fpac^  of  about 
twenty  months,  the  moft  vigilant  eyes  muft  occa- 
fionally  have  been  overwatched,  and  the  readieft 
knowledge  intercepted.     The  fight  of  the  editors, 
indeed',  was  too  much  fatigued  to  encourage  their 
engagement  in  fo  laborious  a  revifion ;  and  they  arg 
Jikewife  convinced  that  fubftitutes  are  not  always 
qualified  for  their  taflc;  but  inftead  of  pointing  out 
real  miftakes,  would  have  fuppofed  the  exiftence  of 
fuch  as  were  merely  founded  on  their  own  want  of 
acquaintance  with  th/e  peculiarities  of  ancient  {peU 
ling  and  language ;  for  even  modern  poetry  has 
fometimes  been  in  danger  from  tjie  chances  of  their 
fuperintendance.    He  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  offer 
this  unufual  apology,  very  well  remembers  to  have 
been  fitting  with  Dr.  Johnfon,  when  an  agent  from 
a  neighbouring  prefs  brought  in  the  proof  fheet  of 
a  republication,  requefting  to  know  whether  a  par- 
'  ticular  word  in  it  was  not  corrupted.  "  So  far  from 
it,  Sir,  (replied  the  Do6lor,  with  fome  harflinefs,) 
that  the  word  you  fufpeA  an4  would  difplace,  is  con- 
fpicuoufly  beautiful  where  it'ftands,  and  is  the  only 
one  that  could  have  done  the  duty  expe6led  from 
jtby  Mr.  Pope.'* 

As  for  cancels,  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  care^ 


—-the  hofpitable  door 

Exposed  a  matron,  to  avoid  worfe  rape." 

Paradife  Lqft,  B.I.  v.  504. 
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lefe  binder  to  defeat  their  purpofe;  for  they  are  fo 
i^dom  lodged  with  uriifonnity  in  their  propef  places^ 
that  they  as  often  ferve  to  render  copies  imperfedl, 
as  to  fcreen  an  author  from  the  chiarge  of  ignorance 
or  inattention.  The  leaf  appropriated  to  one  yo- 
lume^  is  fometimes*  (huffled  into  the  correfponding 
page  of  another ;  and  fometimes  the  faulty  leaf  is 
withdrawn^  and  no  other  fubfiituted  in  its  room* 
Theie  circumftances  might  be  exemplified  ;  but  the 
liibjedl  is  fcarcely  of  confequence  enough  to  be  more 
than  generally  ftated  to  the  reader,  whofe  indul- 
gence is  ^gain  folicited  on  account  of  blemiihes 
^hich  in  the  courfe  of  an  undertaking  like  this  are 
unavoidable,  and  could  not,  at  its  conclufion,  have 
been  remedied  but  by  the  hazard  of  .more  extenfive 
miichief ; — ^an  indulgence,  indeed,  that  will  more 
readily  be  granted,  and  efpecially  for  the  fake  of  the 
compofitors,  when  it  is.underftodd,  that,  on  an  ave- 
rage, every  page  of  the  prefent  work,  including 
fpaces,  quadrats,  points,  and  letters,  is  (to  fpeak 
technically)  compoied  of  2680  diftin<St  pieces  of 
metal.^ 

^  Number  of  letters^  kc.  in  a  page  of  Shakfpeare^  1793. 


TEXT. 

The  average  number  in  eadi 
line  (including  letters,  points, 
fpaces>  &c.)  is47i  the  num- 
ber of  lines  in  a  page-^7« 

47 

37 


1739  in  a  p^. 


NOTES. 

The  avenlge  number  in  each 
line  (includingletters^points^ 
fpaces,  &c.)  is  67;  the  num- 
ber of  lines  in  a  page— 47* 

67 

47 

469 
26s 


3l4g  in  a  page. 


From  this  calculation  it  is  clear,  that  a  common  page,  ad* 
mitting  it  to  confift  of  l-3d  tc%t,  and  2-3ds  potes^  coi^tains 

E4 
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^  vm  forn^erly  therefore  obfervod,  h^  wiig 
Vfaite4  tin  t^  riyer  i)iQ^i4  rup  clry,  di4  not  ^61  with 
Iffy  r^fon  thgB  ^€1  ^4^r6  woqfd  dO|  who  ()^qu14 
f^fpend  a  vplumi^o^s  ^rjd  coiQp)iG^t§d  publicatipng 
in  the  y^m  hpjpe  of  r^adipring  it  abfolutely  free  fron^ 
,  literery  ^M  typograpWcfl  errprP.. 

aboat  e686  diftiaft  piec«g  •£ 'metal  ^  wkich  iiiultfplitd  liy  10, 
mifpUicwf  of  9^y  ^^  19^  w)uc)i  W|pul4  ipf  yit^loly  caufe  a  t^lun^er^ 
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WI^ITTBXr  BY   MK.  ROWS. 


IT  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  refpeft  4ue  to  the  mc- 
ni^y  of  excellent  men,  efpecially  of  thofe  whom 
their  wit  and  learning  have  made  famous,  to  deliver 
fome  account  pf  themfelves,  a$  well  a$  their  works, 
to  pofterity.  For  this  reafon,  how  fond  do  we  fee 
fi>me  peo^  of  diieovering  any  little  perfonal  ilory 
of  the  great  men  of  antiquity  !  their  families,  the 
common  accidents  of  their  lives,  and  even  their 
ihap^a  m^ke,  and  features,  have  been  the  fubjedt 
of  critical  inquiries.  How  trifling  foew  this  eari^ 
ofity  may  feem  to  be,  it  is  certamly  very  natural ; 
and  we  are  hardly  fatisfied  with  an  account  of  any 
r^im^kable  perfon,  till  we  have  heard  him  deferibed 
even  to  the  very  clothes  he  wear$.  As  for  what 
relates  to  men  of  letters,  the  knowledge  of  an  au-^ 
thor  may  fometimes  conduce  to  the  better  under- 
landing  his  book ;  and  though  the  works  of  Mr* 
Shakfpeare  may  <eem  to  many  not  to  Want  a  com- 
ment,, yet  I  fancy  fome  little  account  of  the  man 
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himfelf  may  not  be  thought  improper  to  go  along 
with  them. 

He  was  the  fdh  of  Mr.  John  Shakfpeare,  and  was 
born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  Warwickfhire,  in 
April,  1564.  His  family,  as  appears  by  the  regifter 
and  publick  writings  relatmg  to  that  town,  were 
of  good  figure  and  fafhion  there,  and  are  mentioned 
as  gentlemen.  His  father,  who  was  a  confiderable 
dealer  in  wool,5  had  fo  large  a  family,  ten  children 

*  His  father,  who  was  a  confiderable  dealer  in  wobi,^  It  ap- 
pears that  he  had  been  an  officer  and  baililT  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  ',  and  that  he  enjoyed  fdme  hereditary  lands  and  tenements, 
thei  reward  of  his  granafather*s  faithful  and  approved  fervices  to 
King  Henry  VII.    See  the  cxtrad  from  the  Herald's  Office. 

Theobald. 

The  chief  Magiftrate  of  the  Body  Corporate  of  Stratford,  now 
diilinguilhed  by  the  title  of  Mayor,  was  in  the  early  charters 
called  the  High  Bailiff.  This  office  Mr.  John  Shakfpeare  filled 
in  156^,  as  appears  from  the  following  extra6ts  from  the  books 
of  the  corporation,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Davenport,  Vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon : 

"  Jan.  10,  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  our  foverei^n  lady 
Queen  £lizabeth>  John  Shakfpeare  pafTed  his  Chamberlam*s  ac« 
counts. 

*^  At  the  Hall  holden  the  eleventh  day  of  Septembefj^  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  our  fovercign  lady  Elizabeth^  15^, 
were  prefent  Mr.  John  Shakfpeare,  High  Bailiff."  [Then  follow 
the  names  of  the  Aldermen  and  Burgeffes.] 

"  At  the  Hall  holden  Nov.  Igth,  in  Ae  21ft  year  of  the  reign 
of  our  fovereign  lady  Clueen  Elizabeth,  it  is  ordained,  that  eveiy 
Alderman  (hall  be  taxed  to  p^  weekly  4d.  faving  John  Shak^ 
Jpeare  and  Robert  Bruce,  who  (hall  not  be  taxed  to  pay  any  thing; 
and  every  burgefs  to  pay  2d." 

**  At  the  Hall  holden  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  in  the 
^th  year  of  our  fovereign  lady  Queen  Elizab^th^ 

"  At  this  Hall  William  Spaith  and  Richard  Courte  are  chofea 
to  be  Aldermen  in  the  places  of  John  Wheler,  and  John  Shak- 
fpeare, for  that  Mr.  Wheler  doth  de6re  to  be  put  out  of  the  com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Shakfpere  doth  dot  come  to  the  halls,  when  they 
be  warned,  nor  hath  not  done  of  long  time." 

From  thefe  extrafts  it  may  be  collided,  (as  b  obferved  by  th^ 
gentionan  above  mentioned,  to  whofe  Obliging  ^tcntion  to  my 
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in  all,  that  though  he  was  his  eldeft  Ton,  he  could 
give  him  no  better  education  than  his  own  employ- 
ment. He  had  bred  him,  it  is  true,  for  fome  time 
atafree-fchool,^  where,  it  is  probable,  he  acquired 
what  Latin  he  was  mailer  of:  but  the  narrownefs 
of  his  circumftances,  and  the  want  of  his  afiiftance 
at  home^  forced  his  father  to  withdraw  him  from 
thence,  and  unhappily  prevented  his  further  pro- 
ficiency in  that  langu^^e.  It  is  without  controveriy, 
that  in  his  works  we  fcarce  find  any  traces  of  any 
thing  that  looks  like  an  imitation  of  the  ancients. 
The  delicacy  of  his  tafte,  and  the  natural  bent  of 
his  own  great  genius,  (equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
ibme  of  the  beft  of  theirs,)  would  certainly  have 
led  him  to  read  and  ftudy  them  with  fo  much  plea- 
iure,  that  ibme  of  their  fine  images  would  naturally 
have  iniinuated  themfelves  into,  and  been  mixed 


inqniries  I  am  indebted  for  many  particulars  relative  to  bar  poet's 
family,)  that  Mr.  John  Shakfpeare  in  the  former  part  of  his  life 
was  in  good  circumftances,  fucb  perfons  being  generally  chofea 
into  the  corporation ;  and  from  his  being  excufed  [in  1529^  to 
pay  4d.  weekly,  and  at  a  fubfequent  period  (3580)  put  out  of 
the  corporation,  that  he  was  then  reduced  in  his  circumftances. 

It  appears  from  a  note  to  W.  Dethick*s  Grant  of  Arms  to  him 
in  1596,  now  in  the  College  of -Arms,  Vincent,  Vol.  157,  P-  24, 
that  he  was  a  juflice  of  the  peace,  and  poife^ed  of  lands  and 
tenements  to  the  amount  of  5001. 

Our  poet's  mother  was  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  Ardea 
of  WcUingcote,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  who,  in  the  MS. 
above  referred  to,  is  called  "  a  gentleman  of  worlhip;**  The 
family  of  Arden  is  a  very  ancient  one ;  Robert  Arden  of  Brom- 
wich,  Efq.  being  in  the  lift  of  the  gentry  of  tliis  county,  re- 
turned by  the  commidioners  in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Henry 
VI.  A.  D.  1433.  Edward  Arden  was  Sheriff  to  the  county  in 
1568.— The  woodland  part  of  this  county  was  anciently  called 
Ardem ;  afterwards  foftened  to  Arden,    Hence  the  name. 

MALOfifS. 

•  He  had  bred  him,  it  is  true,  for  fome  time  ai  afref-fihool^ 
The  free-fchod,  I  prefume^  founded  aHStratford.    Th£obalo» 
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with  his  own  writiQga ;  (o  that  his  not  copying  at 
leaft  fomething  from  them,  may  be  an  argument  of 
his  never  having  read  them.  Whether  his  igno* 
ranee  of  the  ancients  were  a  difadvantage  to  him 
or  no,  may  admit  of  a  diipute :  for  mough  the 
knowledge  of  them  might  have  made  him  more 
correct,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  regu^ 
larity  and  deference  for  them,  which  would  l»ve 
attended  that  corrednefs,  might  have  reftrained 
ibme  of  that  fire»  impetuofity,  and  even  beautiful 
extravagance,  which  we  admire  in  Sbalcfpeare  r  and 
I  believe  we  are  better  pleafcd  with  thofe  thooghts, 
altogether  new  and  uncomtnon»  which  his  own  ima^ 
gination  fupplied  him  fo  abundantly  with^  than  if 
he  had  given  us  the  moil  beautiful  pafiages  out  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  that  in  the  moft 
agreeable  manner  that  it  was  pofiible  for  a  mj^er  of 
the  Englifh  language  to  deliver  them. 

Upon  his  leaving  fchool>  he  feems  to  have  given 
totirely  into  that  way  of  living,  which  his  father 
prc^ied  to  him  ;^  and  in  order  to  fettle  in  the 
world  after  a  family  manner,  hel  thonght  fit  to 
marry  while  he  was  yet  very  young.*    His  wife  was 

'  ■  ■  into  that  way  of  living  which  his  father  propo/ed  H 
him  3]  I  believe^  that  on  leaving  fchool  Sbakfipeare  was  place4 
in  the  office  of  fome  couatiy  attorney>  or  the  ieoercbal  01  Home 
manor  court  See  the  EJfay  on  the  Order  of  his  Plays,  Arttcle* 
Hamldt.    Malone. 

•  .^..^  lie  thought  fit  tQ  marry  while  h&tpas  yet  very  y9tni§,'] 
It  is  certain  be  did  fo ;  for  by  the  monunient  in  Str atfora  chuiiBh 
ereded  to  the  memory  of  bb  dflu^ter>  Sn&cma^  the  wiir  of 
JobaHaU>  gentleman,  itai^pearsj  thM  fte  died  on  £be  2d  ef 
Julya  l64dj  aged  66  -,  fo  that  flie  waa  borik  m  1563,  wben  her 
father  could  Dot  be  full  19  years  old*    THXoaAi.D. 

Sa&ona^  who  was  our  poet's  eldefl  child>  was  baptized. 
May  %6,  158a*  $hakfpcaf»  therefore,  having  been  born  in 
April  I564j  waa  oiaetee^  tbe  montli  precedtog  her  birth.    Kr. 
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tbe  daughter  of  one  Hsthaway^^  faid  to  hiave  been 
a  (ubftantiaJ  yfioman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strat- 
ford.    In  this  kind  of  fettlement  he  continued  for 
&>cie  time,  till  ah  extravagance  that  he  vins  guilty 
of  forced  him  both  oat  of  his  country,  and  that 
way  of  living  which  he  had  taken  up  ;  and  though  it 
feeiaed  at  firft  to  be  a  blemifh  upon  his  good  man- 
ners, and  a  'misfortune  to  hitn,  yet  it  afterwards 
happily  proved  the  occalion  of  exerting  one  of  tiie: 
greateH;  geniufes  that  ever  was  known  in  dramotick 
poetry*   He  had  by  a  misfortune  eommon  enough  to 
young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  company,  and  amongft 
thein,  ibme  that  made  a  frequent  pra^ice  of,  deer- 
ftealing,  engaged  him  more  than  once  in  robbing  a 
park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomsla  Luey,  of  Char- 
lecote,  near  Stratford.     For  this  he  was  profecuted 
by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought,  fomewhat  too 
feverely .;  and  in  order  to  revenge  that  ill  uiage,  he 
made  a. ballad  upon  him.'     And  though  thi»>  pro- 

TheobakI  was  tniftaken  in  ftippofingthat  a  monumenfvf^s  erefled 
to  ber  ID  tie  church  of  Strattord.  There  is  no  memorial  there 
ia  bonotir  ^dther  our  poet's  wife  or  daughter,  except  flat  tomb* 
fkioes^'  by  wbtch,  howerer,  the  time  ct  their  tefpe6live  4eatht 
is  afcertained. — His  daughter,  Sufanna,  died,  tiot  on  ihtjecond, 
^imt  the  devintk  of  My,  l64g.  Theobald  was  led  into  this 
dtor  by  Dctgdale.    MhLcnfE. 

"  '^  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Qne  Haihaum^^  She  wt» 
eight  years  older  than  her  huiband,  and  died  in  l623,  at  the.  age 
ix67j^zx^,    Theobald. 

The  following  is  the  in£cription  oa  her  tqmb-fione  In  the  chonth 
of  Stratford : 

'  "  Here  lyeth  interred  tint  body  of  Anne,  wife  of  ^xXimn, 
Shakefpeare,  who  departed  thi^^lile  the  6th  day  of  Augufi^  l63^> 
bieing  of  the  age  of  67  yeares/* 

Alter  this  injcription  follow  iix  Latin  verfeft>  not  worth  pre^ 
ferving.    M410NB. 

*     ■■      in  ofder  to  revenge  ihai  ill  tifage,  he  made  a  hatlad 
mtQTi  him.^    Mr.  William  01dys>  (Norroy  King  at  Arms,  arrcf 
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bablj  the  firft  eflay  of  his  poetry,  be  loft,  yet  it  is 
laid  to  have  been  fo  very  bitter,  that  it  redoubled 

well  known  from  the  ihare  he  had  in  comtnling  the  Biograpkia 
Britannica)  among  the  colledions  which  he  left  for  a  Life  of 
Shak/peare,  observes,  that "  — '  there  was  a  very  aged  gentleman 
living  in  the  neighboui^hood  of  Stratford,  (where  he  died  fifty 
^  years  fince)  who  had  not  only  heard,  from  feveral  old  people  in 
'  that  town«  of  Shakfpedre's  traufgreOion,  but  could  remember 
the  firft  Hanza  of  that  bitter  ballad^  which^  repeating  to  one  of 
his  acquaintance,  he  preferved  it  in  writing ;  and  here  it  is  nei- 
ther better  nor  worfe,  but  faithfully  tranfcribed  from  the  copy 
which  his  relation  very  courteoufly  communicated  to  me  :** 

"  A  parliemcnte  member^  a  juftice  of  peace, 
"  At  home  a  poor  fcsUre-crowe,  at  London  an  a£k, 
; "  If  lowfie  is  Lucy,  as  fome  volke  mifcalle  it, 
*'  Then  Lucy  is  lowfie  whatever  befall  it : 

"  He  thinks  himfelf  greate, 

''  Yet  an  afle  in  his  ftate 
*'  We  allowe  by  his  ears  but  with  afles  to  mate. 
''  If  Lucy  is  lowfie,  as  fome  volke  mifcalle  it, 
"  Sing  lowfie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it.** 

Contemptible  as  this  performance  muft  now  appear,  dt  the 
time  when  it  was  written  it  might  have  had  fufiicient  power  to 
irritate  a  vain,  •  weak,  and  vindidive  magifirate ;  efpecially  as  it ' 
was  affixed  to  feveral  of  his  park-gates,  and  confequently  put>- 
liihed  among  his  neighbours. — It  may  bo  remarked  likewife, 
that  the  jingle  on  which  it  turns,  occurs  in  the  firft  fcene  of  The 
Merry  Wives  of  IVindfor. 

I  may  add,  that  the  veracity  of  tlie  late  Mr.  Oldys  has  never 
yet  been  impeached ;  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  a  ballad 
ftieuld  be  forged,  from  which  an  undifcovered  wag  could  derive 
no  triumph  over  antiquarian  credulity.     Steevems. 

According  to  Mr.  Capell,  this  ballad  came  originally  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Jones,  who  lived  at  Tarbick,  a  village  in  Worcefter- 
ihire,  about  18  miles  from  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  died  in 
1703,  aged  upwards  of  ninety.  **  He  remembered  to  have 
heard  from  feveral  old  people  at  Stratford  the  ftory  of  Shak- 
fpeare*s  robbing  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park  j  and  their  account  of 
it  agreed  with  Mr.  Rowe*s,  with  this  addition,  that  the  ballad 
written  againft  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  by  Shakfpeare  was  ftuck  upon 
his  park-gate,  which  exafperated  the  knight  to  apply  to  a  lawyer 
at  Warwick  to  proceed  againft  him.  Mr.  Jones  (it  is  added)  put 
down  in  writing  the  firft  ftanza  of  this  ballad,  which  was  all  he 
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the  prosecution  dgainft  him  to  that  deme^  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  bufinefs  and  family  in 
Warwickfhire^  for  fome  time,  and  ihelter  himfelf 
in  London. 

It  is  at  this  time,  and  upon  this  accident,  that 
he  is  laid  to  have  made  his  firfl:  acquaintance  in  the 
playhoufe.  He  was  received  into  the  company 
then  in  being,  at  firft  in  a  very  mean  rank,*  but 

remembered  of  it."  In  a  note  on  the  traDfcript  with  which  Mr, 
Capell  was  fumiihed,  it  is  faid,  that ''  the  people  of  thofe  part$ 
pronoance  lowjie  like  Lucy."  They  do  fo  to  this  day  in  Scotland, 
Mr.  Wilkes,  grandfon  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  Mr*  Jones  re* 
peated  the  flanza,  appears  to  have  been  the  perfbn  who  gave  a 
/Copy  (^  it  to  Mr.  01dys>  and  Mr.  CapelL 

In  a  manafcript  Hijiory  Jf  the  Stage,  fall  of  forgeries  and 
falfehoods  of  various  kinds  written  (t  fufpe^  by  William  Chet- 
wood  Ae  prompter)  fome  time  between  April  1727  and  Odober 
173O9  is  the  following  pafiage,  to  which  the  reader  will  give  juil 
as  much  credit  as  he  thinks  fit : 

'^  Here  we  ihall  obferve,  that  the  learned  Mr.  Jolhua  Barnes^ 
late  Greek  Profeffor  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  baiting 
about  forty  years  ago  at  an  inn  in  Stratford,  and  hearing  an  old 
woman  finging  part  of  the  above-faid  fong,  fuch  was  his  refped 
£>r  "Mx,  Shakfpeare's  genius^  that  be  gave  her  a  new  gown  for  the 
two  following  ilanzas  in  it .;  and,  could  fbe  have  faid  it  all,  he 
would  (as  he, often  faid  in  company,  when  any  difcourfe  has 
eafually  vacofe  about  him)  have  given  her  ten  guineas : 

"  Sir  Thomas  was  too  covetous, 

*'  To  covet  fo  much  deer, 
**  When  horns  enough  upon  his  head, 

**  Moft  plainly  did  appear. 

"  Had  not  his  worfhip  one  deer  left  ? 

"  What  then  ?  He  had  a  wife 
*^  Took  pains  enough  to  find  him  horns 

*'  Should  lafl  him  during  life."    Malone. 

*  He  was  received  into  the  company — at  firjl  in  a  very  mean 
rank  j]  There  is  a  flage  tradition,  that  bis  firft  office  in  the  thea- 
tre was  that  of  Call- boy,  or  prompter's  attendant^  wholjb  em- 
ployment it  is  to  give  the  performers  notice  to  be  ready  to  enter, 
as  often  as  the  bufinefs  of  the  play  requires  their  appearance  on^ 
tfaeilage.    Malon£. 
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hit  ftdmtrable  wit^  and  the  nMumI  turn  of  it  to  tfad 
Aftge^  foon  di(tiDgni(hed  biit),  if  Mt  as  an  ettftor^ 
diMi^  atfior^  yet  a§  afi  eircdl^nt  writer.  His  name 
is  printed,  as  the  cuftom  was  in  thofe  times,  amoi^gft 
thofe  6f  th^  othtr  players,  before  fome  dd  pbys, 
but  without  ai>y  particular  account  of  \vhat  toft  of 
parts  he  ui«d  to  play  t  and  though  I  have  inquired^ 
1  could  ft^vHsr  meet  with  any  further  account  of 
him  this  way,  than  that  the  top  of  his  performance 
was  the  Ghoft  in  bra  ourn  HamleL^  I  ikould  have 
been  much  more  pleaiJid,  to  hare  learned  from 
certain  authority,  which  was  the  firft  play  he  wrote  ;4 
U  would  t^  without  doubt  »  pleafure  to  any  man^ 
curious  in  things  of  tbia  kind,  to  fee  and  kiMW 
what  was  the  firft  eflay  of  a  fancy  tike  ShakfJ)eare's. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  his  beginnings^  like 
thoie  of  other  authors^  among  their  ksaft  perledi 
writings;  art  had  fo  little,  and  natore  fo  large  a 
fbare  in  what  he  did,  that,  for  aught  I  know,  the 
perfbroutnces  of  his  youth,  as  they  were  the  moft 
vigorous,  and  had  the  moft  fire  and  ilrength  of 
imagination  in  them,  were  the  beft.*    I  would  no€ 

^  — *  than  thai  tkei&pdf  his  petfotmmee  was  the  Okr^hi 
his  awn  Hamlet.]  See  fuob  unices  at  I  have  bcet^  abk  t6  colled 
on  this  fubjed^  in  the  Lid  of  dd  £ogltfi^  »^or9>  pq/i, 

MALOlfB, 

*  —  to  have  learned  from  certain  aUih&rity,  ivktch  was  the! 
fitft  play  he  ttrrote  >]  The  highed.d^te  of  any  I  can  yet  find,  b 
Romeo  and  Juliet  in  \5Q*/,  when  the  author  was  33  years  old ; 
and  Eichard  tlie  Second,  and  Third,  in  the  next  year,  viz.  the 
34th  of  his  age#    Popb. 

Richard  IL  and.///,  were  both  printed  in  1597.— -On  tb(5 
ordef  of  time  in  whidi  Shakfpeare's  plays  were  written,  fee  the 
Elfay  in  the  next  volume.    M alone. 

»  — —-./or  a&ghi  I  know,  the  petfctrmances  of  his  ^th^ 
uferg  the  bejl.']  Soe  tbiis  notton  cofttroverted  in  An  Attempt  M 
afcertain  the  Order  of  Shahfpeares  Plays.  •  Malokb. 
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he  thought  by  this  to  mean,  that  his  fancy  was  fo 
Joole  and  extravagant,  as  to  be  independent  on  the 
Irule  and  government  of  judgment ;  but  that  what 
he  thought  was  commonly  fo  great,  fo  juftly  and 
rightly  conceived  in  itfelf,  that  it  wanted  little  or 
no  corre6tion,  and  was  immediately  approved  by  an 
impartial judgnient  at  the.firft  light  But  though 
the  order  of  time  in  which  the  feveral  pieces  were 
written  be  generally  uncertain,  yet  there  are  paf- 
feges  in  fome  few  of  them  which  feem  to  fix  their 
dates.  So  tlie  Chorus  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  a6t 
of  Henry  the  Fifths  hj  a  compliment  very  hand- 
fomely  turned  to  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  (hows  the  play 
to  have  been  written  when  that  lord  was  gener^ 
for  the  Queen  in  Ireland ;  and  his  elogv  upon  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  her  fucceflbr  King  James^  in  the 
latter  end  of  his  Henry  the  Eighth^  is  a  proof  of 
that  play's  being  written  after^  the  acceffion  of  the 
latter  of  thefe  two  princes  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Whatever  the  particular  times  of  his  writing  were, 
the  people  of  his  age,  who  began  to  grow  wonder- 
fully fond  of  divernons  of  this  kind,  could  not  but 
be  highly  pleafed  to  fee  a  genius  arife  amongd  then) 
of  fo  pleafurable,  fo  rich  a  vein,  and  fo  plentifully 
capable  of  furnifliing  their  favourite  entertainments. 
Befides  the  advantages  of  his  wit,  he  was  in  himfelf 
d  good-natured  man,  of  great  fweetnefs  in  his  rhan- 
ners,  and  a  moft  agreeable  companion ;  fo  that  it  is 
no  wonder,  if,  with  fo  many  good  qualities,  he  made 
himfelf  acquainted  with  the  heft  converfations  of 
thofe  times.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  feveral  of  his 
plays  adled  befbfeher,  and  without  doubt  gave  him 
many  gracious  marks  of  her  favour  :  it  is  that 
maiden  princefs  plainly,  whom  he  intends  by 

^'  ——a  fair  veftal,  throned  hy  the  weft." 

A  Midfummer'Nigkfs  JDrcom. 

Vol..  I.  F 
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ond  that  whole  paflage  is  a  cotnplitnent  very  pro* 
perly  brought  in,  and  very  handlcHYiely  applied  to 
ner.  She  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  that  admirable 
charadler  of  FalftafF,  in  The  Two  Parts  of  Htnr^ 
the  Fourth,  that  fhe  commanded  him  to  continue  it 
for  one  play  more,^  and  to  (how  him  in  love.  This 
is  faid  to  be  the  occafion  of  his  writing  The  Merfy 
fVives  of  fftndfor.  How  well  Ihe  was  obeyed,  the 
play  itfelf  is  an  admirable  proof.  Upon  this  occa*- 
fion  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obfei^  that  this 
part  of  FalftafF  is  faid  to  have  been  written  ori- 
ginally under  the  name  of  Oldcaflle  :^  fome  oi 
that  &mily  being  then  remaining,  the  Queen  was 
pleafed  to  command  him  to  alter  it ;  upon  which 
he  made  ufe  of  FalftafF.  The  prefent  offence  was 
indeed  avoided;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
author  may  not  have  been  (bmewhat  to  blame  in 
his  fecond  choice,  fince  it  is  certain  that  Sir  John 
FalftafF,  wlio  was  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  a 
lieutenant-general,  was  a. name  of  diftingiiifhed 
merit  in  the  wars  in  France  in  Henry  the  Fifth's 
and  Henry  the  Sixth's  times.  What  grace  foevef 
the  Queen  conferred  upon  him,  it  was  not  to  her 
only  he  Owed  the  fortune  which  the  reputation  of 

•  'Jhe  commanded  him  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more,1 
This  anecdote  was  firfl  given  to  the  publick  by  Dennis,  in  the 
Epiftle  Dedicatory  to  bis  comedy  entitled  The  Comical  Gallant^ 
4to.  1702,  altered  torn  The  Merry  Wives  ^  Win^or. 

Malonx. 

^  rrr^  this  pari  of  Felftaff  is  faid  to  have  been  written  ori* 
ginally  under  the  name  of  Oldcaftle  5]  See  the  Epilogue  to  Henry 
the  Fourth.    Pope. 

In  a  note  fubjoined  to  that  Epilogue,  and  more  fully  in  Vol.  XL 
p.  194,  n.  3,  the  reader  will  find  this  notion  overturtied,  and  tht 
origin  of  this  vulgar^  error  pointed  out.  Mr.  Rowe  was  evidently 
deceived  by  a  paflage  in  Fuller's   I^^Aiw,  mifunderftood. 

Malons. 
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hii  wit  made.  He  had  the  honour  to  meet  with 
rmny  great  and  nnconnnoQ  marks  of  favour  and 
frietKifhip  from  the  Earl  of  Southampton/  famous 
in  the  hiftoties  of  that  time  for  his  friendfhip  ta 
the  unfortunate  £arl  of  Eiiex.  It  ^as  to  that  noble 
lord  that  he  dedicated  his  poem  of  Venus  and  uido^ 
nis.9  Thei!^  is  one  iiiftance  fo  lingular  in  the  mag« 
nifieeiice  of  this  patron  of  Sfaakfpeare's^  that  if  I 
had  not  been  aiTured  that  the  (lory  was  handed  down 
by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who  was  probably  very 
IveU  acquainted  vHth  his  affairs^  I  fhouM  not  have 
tentured  to  have  inferted ;  that  my  Lord  Southamp* 
ton  at  one  time  gave  him  a  thou&nd  pounds,  to 
enable  him  to  go  through  with  a  piirchafe  which  he 
heard  he  had  a  mind  to.  A  bounty  very  great,  and 
tery  rare  at  any  time,  and  almoil  equal  to  that 
profiife  generc^ty  the  prelent  age  has  fhown  to 
French  dancers  and  Italian  fingers* 

What  |iarticular  habitude  or  friendfliips  he  con- 
tra<Sted  with  private  men,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn,  more  than  that  every  one,  who  had  a  true 
tafte  of  merit,  and  could  diftinguifii  men,  had  ge- 
nerally a  juft  value  and  efteem  for  him.  His  ex- 
ceeding candour  and  good-nature  muft  certainly 
have  inclined  all  the  gentler  part  of  the  world  to 
love  him,  as  the  power  of  his  wit  obliged  the  men 
of  the  moft  delicate  knowledge  and  polite  learning 
fo  admire  him. 

His  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jofiibn  began  with  et 

«  — -/rdw  the  Earl  of  SouCftatnpton,]  Of  this  aiiifable  no** 
Uemsiii  fuch  nsemoirs  as  I  have  be^n  able  fo  colled,  may  be 
foand  Hi  the  tenth  volume,  [i.  c.  of  Mr.  Malone's  edition]  pre^' 
fixed  to  the  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis,    Maloke. 

* he  dedicated  his  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis.]  To  thi^ 

nobleman  aflfo  he  deditated  his  Rape  of  Luctece,  printed  in  4to. 
in  1594.     Maione. 
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remarkable  piece  of  humanity  and  good-nature; 
Mr.  Jonfbn,  who  was  at  that  time  altogether  un- 
known to  the  world,  bad  offered  one  of  his  plays 
to  the  players,  in  order  to  have  it  aded ;  and  the 
perlbns  into  whofe  hands  it  was  put,  after  having 
turned  it  carelefsly  and  fupercilioufly  over,  were  juft 
upon  returning  it  to  htm  with  an  ill-natured  anfwer^ 
that  it  would  be  of  no  fervice  to  thdr  company ; 
when  Shakfpeare  luckily  caft  his  eye  upon  it,  and 
found  fomething  fo  well  in  it,  as  to  engage  him 
firft  to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to  recom- 
mend Mr.  Jonfon  and  his  writings  to  the  publick.' 


'  — >—  to  recommend  Mr.  Joafon  and  his  urrilings  to  the  pud* 
lick,']  In  Mr.  Rowe*s  firit  edition,  after  thefe  wor<u  vas  inferted 
the  Allowing  paflkge : 

''  After  S^f  they  were  profefled  friends  f  though  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  other  ever  made  him  an  equal  return  oi  gentle- 
nefs  and  finceritf.  Ben  was  naturally  proud  and  infolent,  and 
in  the  days  of  his  reputation  did  fo  far  take  upon  him  the  fupre- 
macy  in  wit,  that  he  could  not  but  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon 
any  one  that  feemed  to  fland  in  competitioo  with  him.  And  if 
at  times  he  has  afFeded  to  commend  him,  it  has  always  been 
with  fome  referve;  infinuating  his  uncorrednefs,  a  careless 
manner  of  writing,  and  want  of  judgment.  The  pniife  of  fel- 
dom  altering  or  blotting  out  what  he  writ,  which  was  given  him 
by  the  players,  who  were  the  firft  publtihers  of  his  works  after 
his  death,  was  what  Jonfon  could  not  bear :  he  thought  it  im- 
poflible,  perhaps,  for  another  man  to  ftrike  out  the  gretteft 
thoughts  in  the  fineft  exprefiion,  and  to  reach'  tbofe  excdlencies 
of  poetry  with  the  eafe  of  a  firfl  imagination,  which  himfdf  with 
infinite  labour  and  fbidy  could  but  hardly  attain  to." 

I  have  preferved  this  paflage  becaufe  I  believe  it  flridly  trac# 
except  that  in  the  lafl  line,  inftead  of  but  hardly,  I  would  read 

Dryden,  we  are  told  by  Pope,  concurred  with  Mr.  Rowe  ia 
thinking  Jonfon's  poflhumous  vcries  on  our  author  /paring  and 
invidious. — See  alfo  Mr.  Steevens's  note  on  tbofe  verfes. 

Before  Shakfpeare*s  death  Ben*s envious  difppfition  is  mentioned 
by  one  of  his  own  friends ;  it  muft  therefore  have  been  even  then 
l^otorious,  though  the  writer  denies  the  truth  of  the  charge : 
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Jonibn  was  certainly  a  very  good  fcholar,  and  in 
that  had  the  advantage  of  Shakfpeare ;  though  at 


"  To  my  well  accomplifh*d  Mend,  Mr.  Ben.  Jonfon. 

''  Thoa  art  found  in  body ;  bnt  fome  fay,  thy  foole 
*'  Envy  doth  ulcer  j  yet  corrupted  hearts 
*'  Such  cenfurers  muft  have." 

Scourge  of  Folly,  by  J.  Davies,  printed  about  l6l  I. 

The  following  lines  by  one  of  Jonfon*s  admirers  will  fuffici- 
ently  iupport  Mr.  Rowe  in  what  he  has  iaid  relative  to  the  flow- 
nels  of  that  writer  in  his  compofitions  : 

*'  Scorn  then  thdr  cenfures  who  gave  out,  thy  wit 
*'  As  long  upon  a  comedy  did  fit 
*'  As  elephants  bring  forth,  and  that  thy  blots 
''  And  mendings  took  more  time  than  Fobtunb-Plotb; 
*'  That  fuch  thy  drought  was,  and  fo  great  thy  thirfl, 
'^  That  all  thy  plays  were  drawn  at  the  Mermaid  firft  ; 
''  That  the  king's  yearly  butt  wrote,  and  his  wine 
'^  Hath  more  right  than  thou  to  thy  Catiline" 
The  writer  does  not  deny  the  charge,  but  vindicates  his  friend 
by  faying  that,  however  flow,— 

'*  He  that  writes  well,  writes  quick—." 

Ferfes  on  B.  Jonfon,  by  Jafper  Mayne. 
So  alfo,  another  of  his  Panc^rifb : 

'^  Admit  his  mufe  was  flow,  *tis  judgment's  fate 
**  To  move  like  greateftprinces,  flill  in  date." 
In  The  Return  from  Pamajfus,  16O6,  Jonfon  is  faid  to  be 
'*  fo  flow  an  enditer,  that  he  were  better  betake  himfelf  to  his 
old  trade  of  bricklaying."  The  fame  piece  furnifhes  us  with  the 
earliefl  intimation  of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Shakfpeare  : 
**  Why  here's  our  fellow  Shakfpeare  put  them  [the  univeriity 
poets]  all  down,  ay,  and  Ben  Jonfon  too.  O,  that  Ben  Jonfon 
is  a  pefiilent  fellow ;  he  brought  up  Horace  giving  the  poets  a 
pill,  but  our  fellow  Shakfpeare  hath  given  him  a  purge  that  made 
him  bewray  his  credit."  Fuller,  who  was  a  diligent  inquirer, 
and  lived  near  enough  the  time  to  be  well  informed,  confirms 
this  account/  afferting  in  his  Worthies,  1662,  that  "  many  were 
the  wit-combats"  between  Jonfon  and  our  poet. 

It  is  a  fingular  circumfiance  that  old  Ben  ffaould  for  near  two 
centuries  have  flalked  on  the  ftilts  of  an  artificial  reputation ; 
and  that  even  at  this  day,  of  the  very  few  who  read  his  works, 
fcarcely  one  in  ten  yet  ventures  to  confefs  how  little  entertainment 
they  afford.  Such  was  the  impreffion  made  on  the  pubUck  by 
the  ea^travagant  praifes  of  thofe  who  knew  more  of  books  thao 

F3 
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the  fame  time  I  believe  it  muft  be  alloM^ed,  that 
what  nature  gave  the  latter,  was  more  than  a  balance 


of  the  drama,  that  Dryden  in  his  Effhy  on  Dramatitk  Poefie, 
writtisa  about  16^7 »  does  not  vcatarc  to  go  farther  in  his  elogiuaj 
on  Shakfpearc,  than  by  faying,  "  he  was  at  Icaft  Jonfon's  equal^ 
if  not  bis  faperior ;"  and  in  the  preface  to  2^  Mock  Jfirologer, 
1671,  he  bard)/  dares  to  aflert,  what,  in  myopuuon,  cannot  be 
denied^  that  *'  aU  Jonfon  a  pieces,  except  three  or  foar,  are  but 
cramhe  bU  coSfa }  the  fame  hnmours  a  little  varied,  and  wrttteo 
worfe.**  , 

Ben,  however,  did  not  trufl  to  the  praife  of  othcM.    Dne  of 
his  admirers  honeflly  confelTes,*— 

f<  ■    , be 

"  Of  whom  1  "sirrite  this,  has  prevented  me, 

''  And  boldly  laid  fo  much  in  his  own  praife, 

'*  No  other  pen  need  any  trophy  raife." 
In  vain,  hQ\prever,  did  he  endeavour  to  h^Wy  the  town  into  ap- 
probation by  telling  his  auditors,  '*  JBy  G—  'tis  good,  and  if  you 
•like't,  you  may  j"  and  by  pouripg  out  againft  thofe  who  pre- 
ferred our  poet  to  him,  a  torrent  of  illiberal  abuJle  >  which,  as 
Mr.  Walpple  jtaftly  obfcrves,  ibnae  of  hijs  contemporaries  were 
willing  to  think  wit,  becaufe  they  were  afraid  of  it  5  for,  not- 
withilanding  all  bfs  arrogant  boails,  notwithilandiug  all  the 
clamour  of  his  partizans  both  m  his  own  life*time  ^d  for  fixty 
years  after  his  death,  the  truth  is,  that  his  pieces,  when  firfl  per-r 
formed,  were  fo  far  from  being  ap^^audi^  by  the  people,  that 
they  were  fcarce)y  endured  ^  and  many  of  them  were  adually 
damned. 

f«  _  the  fine  plnfli  and  velvets  of  the  age 

"  1X4  o^t  for  fixpence  damn  thee  from  the  Hage," — 
fays  one  of  hia  eulogiiis  in  Jon/bnius  Firlius,  4to.  l638.  Jon* 
fon  himfelf  owns  that  Syanus  was  damned.  *'  It  is  a  poem," 
fays  he,  in  his  Dedication  to  Lord  Anbigny,  *'  that,  if  I  well 
remember,  in  your  lordfbip's  fight  buffered  no  lefs  violence  from 
pur  peqple  here,  than  the  fdbjed  of  it  dM  from  the  rage  of  the 
jpeo^  of  JELome."  His  friend  £.  B.  (probably  Edmund  Bolton) 
fpeakiftg  of  the  fame  performance,  iays, — 

"  But  when  I  yiew*d  the  people's  beaftly  rage, 
*'  Bent  to  confound  thy  grave  and  learned  toil, 
^'  That  coil  thee  fo  much  fweat  and  io  much  oil, 

^'  My  indignation  I  could  hardly  affuage*** 
Again,  in  hia  Deidication  of  Catiline  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
%p  auttor  iays^  '^  Fi^erity  may  pay  your  benefit  ^  hoiKHirafia4 
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^  what  boolcs  had  given  the  formers  and  the 
judgment  of  a  great  man  upon  thig  occaflon  was, 
I  think^  very  juft  and  proper.  In  a  converlation 
between  Sir  John  Suckling,  Sir  William  D'Ave- 
nant,  Endjrmion  Porter,  Mr,  Hales  of  Eton,  and 
Ben  Jonlbn,  Sir  John  Suckling,  who  was  a  profeiled 
admirer  of  Shakfpeare,  had  undertaken  bis  defence 
againft  Ben  Jonfon  with  fbme  warmth  ;  Mr,  Hales, 
who  had  fat  ftill  for  fome  time,  told  them,*  l^hat  if 
Mr.  Shak/peare  had  not  read  the  ancients^  he  had 
likewife  notjlolen  any  thing  from  them ;  and  that  if 
he  would  produce  any  one  topick  finely  treated  by 
any  one  of  them,  he  would  undertake  to  Jhow  fome^ 


thaaks^  when  it  ihall  know  that  yoa  dare  in  tliefe  jig-given  times 
to  countenance  a  legitimate  poem*  I  moil  call  it  fo,  agairi/i  all 
noife  of  opinion,  from  whofe  crude  and  ayrie  reports  I  appeal  to 
that  great  and  lingular  facdde  of  judgment  in  your  lordfhip.** 

See  alfo  the  Epilogue  to  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  by  Lord 
Buckhurfi>  quoted  below  in  The  Account  of  our  old  Engli/h 
Theatres,  ad  Jlnem.  To  his  teftimony  and  that  of  Mr.  Drum-^ 
mond  of  Hawtborndeo^  (there  alfo  mentiooed^)  may  be  added 
that  of  liconard  Digges  in  bis  Verfes  on  SbakCpeare*  and  of  Sir 
Robert  Howard^  who  fays  in  the  preface  to  his  Plays,  folio,  l^&t 
(not  thirty  years  after  Ben's  deaths)  *'  When  I  confider  how  {^r 
vera  the  former  age  has  beep  to  fome  of  the  beft  of  Mr.  Jonfon's 
iiever-to-be-equalied  comedies,  I  cannot  but  wonder,  why  any 
poet  ibould  fpeak  of  former  times.*'  The  truth  is,  that  however 
extravagant  the  elogiums  wipre  that  a  few  fcholars  gave  him  in 
their  clofets,  he  was  not  only  not  admired  in  his  own  time  by 
the  generality,  but  not  even  underfiood.  His  friend  Bf  aomon^ 
atflureg  him  in  a  copy  of  verfes,  that  **  his  fenfe  is  fo  deep  that 
be  will  not  be  underiibod  for  three  ages  to  cocpe/'    Ma^ on^. 

*  Mr.  Hales,  who  had  fat  Jiill  for  fome  time,  told  them,]  In 
Mr.  Rowe*s  firft  edition  this  paffage  runs  thus  : 

"  Mr.  Hales,  who  had  fat  ftili  for  fome  time,  hearing  Beif 
frequently  reprai^ch  him  with  the  want  of  learning  and  ignor 
ranee  of  the  antients,  told  him  at  laji.  That  if  Mr.  Shakfpeare/' 
&c.  By  the  alteration,  the  fubfeoupnt  part  of  the  fcntence*-* 
*'  if  he  would  produce,"  &c.  is  rendered  ungrfimmatical. 

F4 
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thing  upon  the  fame  fubject  at  leajl  as  well  written, 
by  Shah/peareJ 

'  ■■■  ;  ■  he  tpould  undertake  to  Jkow  fomething  upon  the  fame 
fuljeSt  at  leqjfi  as  well  written  hy  Shakjpeare.']  I  had  long  eq-r 
deavoured  in  vain  to  find  out  on  what  authority  this  relation  was 
founded ;  and  have  very  lately  difcovered  that  Mr.  Rowc  proba- 
bly derived  his  information  from  Dryden :  for  in  Gildon*s  Letters 
and  EJfays,  publifhed  in  l694»  fifteen  years  before  this  Life  ap- 
peared, the  fame  ftory  is  told  5  and  Dryden,  to  whom  an  Effay 
in  vindication  of  Shakfpeare  is  addrefl^d^  is  appealed  to  by  the 
writer  as  his  authority.  As  Gildon  tells  the  ftory  with  fome  flight 
yariations  from  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Bpwe,  and  the  bookia 
which  it  is  found  is  now  eiLtremely  fcarce^  I  fhall  fubjoin  the 
pafTage  in  his  own  words  : 

"  But  to  give  the  world  fome  fatisfadion  that  Shakfpeare  has 
had  as  great  veneration  paid  his  excellence  by  men  qf  unquefr 
tioned  parts,  as  this  I  now  exprefs  for  him,  I  (hall  ^ve  fome 
jaccount  of  what  I  have  heard  from  your  mouth,  fir,  about  the 
noble  triumph  he  gained  over  all  the  ancients,  by  the  judgment 
of  the  ableft  criticks  of  that  time. 

"  The  matter  of  fa6l,  if  my  memory  fail  me  not,  was  this. 
Mr.  Hales  of  Eton  afHrmed,  that  he  would  fhow  all  the  poets  of 
aiitiquity  out-done  by  Shakfpeare,  in  all  the  topicks  and  common- 
places made  ufe  of  in  poetry.  The  enemies  of  Shakfpeare  would 
by  no  means  yield  him  fo  much  excellence  ;  fo  that  it  came  to  a 
refolution  of  a  trial  of  fkill  upon  that  fubje6t.  The  place  agreed 
on  for  the  difpute  was  Mr.  Hales's  chamber  at  Eton.  A  great 
many  books  were  fent  down  by  the  enemies  of  this  poet ;  and 
on  the  appointed  day  my  Lord  Falkland,  Sir  John  Suckling,  and 
all  the  perfohs  of  quality  that  had  wit  and  learning,  and  interefl- 
ed  themfelves  in  the  quarrel,  met  therq ;  and  upon  a  thorough 
difquifition  of  the  point,  the  judges  chofen  by  agreement  out  of 
this  leajrned  and  ingenious  afTembly,  unanimoufly  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  Shakfpeare,  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  were  ad- 
judged to  vail  at  leaft  their  glory  in  that,  to  the  Englifh  Hero." 

I'his  elogium  on  our  author  is  likewife  recorded  at  an  earlier 
period  by  Tate,  probably  from  the  fame  authority,  in  the  preface 
to  The  Loyal  General,  quarto,  J 680  :  "  Our  learnt d  Hales  was 
wont  to  affert,  that,  fince  the  time  of  Orpheus,  and  the  oldeft 
poets,  no  common-place  has  been  touched  upon,  where  our  aur 
thor  has  not  performed  as  well." 

Dryden  himfelf  alfo  certainly  alludes  to  this  flory,  which  he 
appears  to  have  related  both  to  Gildon  and  Rowe,  in  the  follow-* 
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^e  latter  part  of  his  life  was  fpent,  as  all  men 
of  good  fenfe  will  wifti  theirs  may  be,  in  eafe,  re- 
tirement, and  the  converfation  of  his  friends.  He 
h^d  the  good  fortune  to  gather  an  eftate  equal  to 
his  occafion,4  and^  in  that,  to  his  wiih  ;  and  is  faid 


iDg  paifage  of  his  Effdy  of  Dramatick  Poefy,  l667 ;  and  he  as 
well  as  Gildon  goes  fomewhat  further  than  Rowe  in  his  paoegy^ 
rick.  After  giving  that  fine  charader  of  our  poet  which  Dr. 
Johnfon  has  quoted  in  his  preface^  he  adds,  "  The  confideration 
.  of  this  noade  Mr.  Hales  of  Eton  fay,  that  there  was  no  fuljeSi 
of  which  any  poet  ever  writ,  but  he  would  produce  it  much 
BETTER  done  Ly  Shakjpeare ;  aad  however  others  are  now  ge- 
nerally preferred  before  him,  yet  the  age  wherein  he  livedo  which 
l^ad  contemporaries  with  him,  Fletcher  and  Jonibn,  never 
equalled  them  to  hini  in  their  efleem :  And  in  the  la^  king's 
tourt  [that  of  Charles  I.]  when  Ben's  reputation  was  at  highelt. 
Sir  John  Suckling,  and  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers, 
fet  our  Shak^^e  far  above  him." 

Let  ever-memorable  Hales,  if  aU  his  other  merits  be  forgotten, 
be  ever  mentioned  with  honour,  for  his  good  tafte  and  admira- 
tion of  our  poet.  "  He  was,"  fays  Lord  Clarendon,  "  one  of 
the  lead  men  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  one  of  the  greateft  fcholars 
in  Europe."  See  a  long  charader  of  him  in  Clarendon's  Life, 
Vol.  I.  p.  52,    Mai.one. 

^  He  had  the  good  fortune  to. gather  an  eftate  equal  to  hisoc" 
cqfion/\  Gildon,  without  authority,  I  believe,  fays,  that  our  au- 
thor left  behind  him  an  eilate  of  3001.  per  ann.  This  was  equal 
to  atleafl  lOOOl.  per  ann.  at  this  day ;  the  relative  valueof  mo- 
ney, the  noode  of  living  in  that  age,  the  luxury  apd  taxes  of  the 
prefenttime,  and  various  other  circumftances,  being  confidercd. 
£ut  I  doubt  whether  ajl  his  property  amounted  to  much  more 
;than  2001.  per  ann.  which  yet  was  a  confiderable  fortune  in  thofe 
^mes.  He  appears  from  his  grand-daughter's  will  to  have  pof* 
;refled  in  Biihopton,  and  Stratford  Welcombe,  four  yard  land  and 
^  half.  A  yard  land  is  a  denomination  well  known  in  Warwick- 
ihire,  and  contains  from  30  to  60  acres.  The  average  therefore 
being  45,  four  yard  land  and  a  half  may  be  edimated  at  about 
two  hundred  acres.  As  fixteen  years  purchafe  was  the  contmon 
rate  at  which  the  land  was  fold  at  that  time,  that  is,  one  half 
lefs  than  at  this  day,  we  may  fuppofe  that  thefe  lands  were  let  ^t 
/even  ihiUings  per  acre,  and  produced  70h  per  annum.  I£  we 
xate  the  New^Place  with  the  appurtenances^  and  our  poet^s  other 
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to  have  fpent  fome  years  before  his  death  at  lus 
native  Stratford.^    His  pleafareaUe  wit  and  good-- 


Iioufes  in  Stratford*  at  60l,  a  year,  and  bis  hoafe^  kc,  in  ths 
Blackfriars,  (for  which  he  paid  14XA,)  at  30).  a  year/  we  have  a 
rent-roll  of  1501.  per  annam.  Of  his  perfonal  property  it  is  not 
now  paOSible  to  form  any  accurate  effimate :  but  if  we  rate  it  at 
£ve  hundred  pounds,  nooney  then  bearing  an  intereft  of  ten  per 
cent.  Shakfpc»re*8  total  income  was  20(n.  per  ann.^  In  7%e 
Merry  Wives  ef  Windfor,  which  was  written  foom  after  thcT 
year  iQOO,  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  is  defcribed  as  an 
eflate  ci  fuch  magnitude  as  to  cover  all  the  defeds  of  its  paT* 
feBTor : 

*'  O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favonr*d  faults 

**  Look  handfome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.'* 

MAiiOva, 

'  «— '^0  have  JPentfome  years  lefore  his  death  at  his  noiiv^ 
Stratford.'}  In  I6l4  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Stratford 
was  confumed  by  fire ;  but  ofor  Sh^ikTpeare's  houib»  Mtooog  tome 
others,  efcaped  the  flames.  •  This  boufe  was  firft  buill  by  Sir 
Hugh  Clopton,  a  younger  brother  of  an  ancient  family  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Sir  Hugh  was  Sheriff  of  London  in  ikt  reign  of 
Richard  IIL  and  Lord  Mayor  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII, 
By  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  lus  elder  brother's  ion  bis  manor  of 
Clopton,  Sec.  and  his  houfe,  by  the  name  of  tlie  Great  Houft  in 
Stratford.  Good  part  of  the  eftate  is  yet  [in  J 733]  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Edward  Clopton,  £fq.  and  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knt« 
lineally  defcended  from  the  elder  brother  cif  the  firft  Sir  Hugh. 

The  eflate  bad  now  been  ibid  out  ef  the  Ckipton  family  for 
above  a  century,  at  the  time  when  ^Hikrpeare  became  the  pur- 
chafer  :  who  having  repaired  and  modelled  it  to  his  own  mind» 
changed  the  name  to  Kew^Ptace,  which  the  maniion^houie,  iince 
cre6ted  upon  the  fame  fpot,  at  this  day  retains.  The  houie,  and 
lands  which  attended  it,  continued  in  Shakfpeare*s  delcendants 
to  the  time  of  the  Ref^oration  5  when  they  were  re-purchaicd  by 
the  Clopton  {amily,  and  the  manfion  now  belongs  to  Sir  Htigh 
Clopton,  Knt.  To  the  favour  of  this  worthy  gentleman  I  owe 
the  knowledge  of  one  partkufer  in  honour  of  our  poet's  once 
dwc^ing-houfe,  of  which  I  prefnme  Mr.  Rowc  never  was  ap- 
prized.    When  the  Civil  War  raged  in  England,  and  King 

*  To  Shakfpeve*s  income  from  his  real  and  perfonal  property  mufl  be  added 
200l'.  per  ann,  which  he  probably  derived  from  the  theatre,  while  he  coatinuot 
on  the  ftagc. 
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fiature  engaged  him  in  the  acquaintance,  and  en* 
titled  him  to  the  friendftip,  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 


Chftrles  die  Krft*s  Qaeen  vrtts  driren  bj  the  necelCt^  of  her  af- 
ftdrs  to  make  a  recefs  in  Warwickftiire,  (he  kept  her  coart  for 
three  weeks  in  Nevir-Place.  We  may  reafonab);^  fnppofe  it  then 
the  beft  {»iyate  houfe  iq  the  town ;  and  her  Majefiy  preferred  it 
to  the  Ck>YiGgc,  which  was  in  the  pMslfefiion  of  the  Combe  ^mily^ 
irbo  did  not  fo  firongly  favoar  the  King's  partj.    Theobald. 

nxKQ  Mr.  Theobakl*s  words  the  reader  may  be  led  to  fappofe 
tfaatHenrtetta  Maria  was  obliged  to  take  r^uge  from  the  r^tela 
ia  Stratfcrd-upoA-Aron:  butl£atwas  not  the  cafe.  She  marched 
^ixn  liTewark,  /une  l6,  l64B,  and  entered  Stratford-upon-Avon 
triofflphantly^  aboat  the  22d  of  the  fame  month,  at  the  head  of 
Ibree  thonfaod  §QGit  and  j&fteen  hundred  horfe>  with  ISO  waggona 
9od  a  tmti  of  artillery.  Here  ihe  was  met  by  Prince  Rupert,  ao 
oooa^nied  by  a  large  body  of  troops.  After  fejoarning  about 
three  weeks  at  oar  poet's  hoale>  which  was  then  pofleifed  by  hit 
grand-da«^l^er  Mrs.  Nafli^  and  her  huAxiod,  the  Queen  went 
<July  13)  to  the  plain  o(  Keinton  under  Edge-hill,  to  meet  the 
King,  and  proceeded  from  thence  with  him  to  Oiford,  where; 
fays  %  conftempm^ry  hiftorion,  ''  her  coming  (July  15)  was  rather 
$0  a  triumph  than  a  war." 

Of  the  CQllegjB  above  mentioned  the  following  was  the  origin. 
John  de  Stratford^  Bi(hop  of  Winchefiier,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
King  Edward  III.  founded  a  Chantry  confifling  of  6ve  pnell^ 
^neof  whom  was  Warden,  in  a  certain  chapel  adjoining  to  the 
church  of  Stratford  on  the  fouth  fide ;  and  afterwards  (in  the 
feventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.)  Ralph  Collingwode  inftituted  four 
cboriilers,  to  be  daily  affiftant  in  the  celebration  of  divine  fervioe. 
there.  Tliis  chantry,  fays  Dugdale,  foon  after  its  foundation,  was 
known  by  the  name  of  7^  College  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

In  the  2€th  year  of  Edward  IIL  ''  a  houfe  <^fquare  fione*'  wqs 
boUt  by  Ralph  <b  Stratford,  Bifhop  of  London,  for  the  habitatba 
of  the  five  priefls.  This  houfe,  or  another  on  the  fame  fpot,  is 
tiie  hotiUe  of  which  Mr.  Theobald  fpeaks.  It  flill  bears  the  name 
of  "  The  College,"  and  at  prefent  belongs  to  the  Rev,  Mr.  Fullcr- 
ioa. 

After  the  fuppreffion  ef  rdigious  houfes,  the  fite  of  the  collegn 
jMras  granted  by  Edwaivi  VI.  to  Mm  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his 
heirs ;  who  bdi^  attainted  in  the  firfi  year  of  Queen  Mary,  it  re- 
verted to  the  CFOWB. 

Sir  John  Ckptoa,  Knt.  (Ae  fiaitber  ef  Edward  C^opton,  Efq. 
fmd  Sir  Hugh  Ciopt09>}  who  died  at  S^ratfixrd-upon-Avon  in 
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neighbourhopd.  Ainangft  them,  it  is  a  ftory  alrobft 
ilill  remembered  in  that  cpuntry  that  he  had  a  par^ 

April,  1719}  parchafed  the  edate  of  New-Piace;  kc,  fbmc  time 
after  thej^ear  l6S5,  from  Sir  Reginald  Forftcr,  Bart,  who  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Na(h,  Efq.  coufin-german  to 
Thomas  Nalh,  Efq.  who  married  our  poet's  grand-daughter,  Eli- 
beth  Hall.  Edward  Nafb  bought  it,  after  the  death  of  her  iecond 
hulband.  Sir  John  Barnard,  Knight.  By  her  will,  which  will 
be  found  in  a  fubfequent  page,  fhe  diredted  her  trufiee,  Henrjr 
Smith,  to  fell  the  New-Place,  &c.  (after  the  death  of  her  huf- 
band,)  and  to  make  the  firH  offer  of  it  to  her  coufin  Edward 
Nafh,  who  purchafed  it  accordingly.  His  fon  Thbmas  Naih> 
whom  for  the  fake  of  diftindion  I  (hall  call  the  younger,  having 
died  without  iflue,  in  Auguft,  1652,  Edward  Naih  by  his  will; 
made  on  the  l6th  of  March,  1 678-9,  devifed  the  principal  part 
of  his  property  to  his  daughter  Mary,  and  her  hulband  Reginald 
Forfter,  Efq.  afterwards  Sir  Reginald  Forfter;  but  in  confc- 
<^nerice  of  the  teftator*s  only  referring  to  a  deed  of  fettlemeiit 
executed  three  days  before,  without  reciting  the  fubiiance  of  it> 
no  particular  mention  of  New-Place  is  made  in  his  will.  After 
Sir  John  Clopton  had  bought  it  from  Sir  Reginald  Former,  be 
gave  it  by  deed  to  his  younger  fon.  Sir  Hugh,  who  pulled 
down  our  poet's  houfe,  and  built  one  more  elegant  on  the  fame 
fpot. 

In  May,  1742,  when  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Macklin,  and  Mr. 
Delane  vifited  Stratford,  they » were  hofpitably  entertained  under 
Shakfpeare's  mulberry-tree,  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton.  He  was  a 
barrifter  at  law,  was  knighted  by  George  the  Firft,  and  died  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age,  in  Dec.  1751.  His  nephew,  Edward 
Clopton^  the  fon  of  his  elder  brother  Edward,  lived  till  June> 
1753. 

The  only  remaining  perfon  of  the  Clopton  family  now  living 
(1788),  as  I  am  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  is  Mrs, 
Partheriche,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  the  fecond  Edward  Cloptoa 
above  mentioned.  "  She  reiides,*'  he  adds,  ''  at  the  family 
manfion  at  Clopton  near  Stratford,  is  now  a  widow,  and  never 
had  any  iffue." 

The  New  Place  was  fold  by  Henry  Talbot,  Efq.  fon-in-law 
and  executor  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  in  or  foon  after  the  year 
1752,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gaftrell,  a  man  of  large  fortune,  wh6 
refided  in  it  but  a  few  years,  in  confequence  of  a  difagreement 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford.  Every  houfe  in  that  town 
that  is  let  or  valued  at  more  than  40s.  a  year,  is  affeffed  by  the 
everfeers^  according  to  its  worth  and  the  ability  of.  the  oecupier^ 
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iScular  intimacy  with  Mr.  Combe/  an  old  gentle^ 
man  noted  thereabouts  for  his  wealth  and  ufury :  it 

to  pay  d  monthly  rate  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  Aa 
Mr.  Gailrell  refided  part  of  the  year  at  Lichfield,  he  dioueht  he 
was  afleffed  too  highly ;  but  being  very  properly  compelled  by 
the  mdgiftrates  of  Stratford  to  pay  the  whole  of  what  was  levied 
on  him,  on  the  principle  that  his  houfe  was  occupied  by  his  fer- 
T^nts  in  his  abfence,  he  peevifhly  declared,  that  that  houfe  ihoold 
never  be  afleifed  again  5  and  foon  afterwards  pulled  it  down^  fold 
the  materials,  and  left  the  town.  Wifliing,  as  it  ihould  feem« 
to  be  '^  damn*d  to  everlafling  fame^'*  he  had  fome  time  before  cut 
down  Sbakfpeare*s  celebrated  mulberry-tree,  to  fave  himfelf 
the  trouble  of  (bowing  it  to  thofe  whofe  admiration  of  our 
great  poet  led  them  to  viiit  the  poetick  ground  on  which  it 
flood. 

That  Shakfpeare  planted  this  tree,  is  as  well  authenticated  as 
any  thing  of  that  nature  can  be.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  in- 
forms me,  that  Mr.  Hugh  Taylor,  (the  father  of  his  clerk,)  who 
is  now  eighty-five  years  old,  and  an  alderman  of  Warwick^ 
where  he  at  prefent  refides,  fays,  be  lived  when  a  boy  at  the 
next  houfe  to  New- Place;  that  his  family  had  inhabited  the 
houfe  for  almofl  three  hundred  years  -,  that  it  was  tranfmitted 
from  father  to  fon  during  the  laft  and  the  prefent  century ;  that 
this  tree  (of  the  fruit  of  which  he  had  often  eaten  in  his  younger 
days,  fome  of  its  branches  hanging  over  his  father*8  garden,) 
was  planted  by  Shakfpeare ;  and  that  till  this  was  planted,  there 
was  no  mulberry-tree  in  that  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Taylor  adds, 
that  he  was  frequently,  when  a  boy,  at  New-Place,  and  that 
this  tradition  was  preferved  in  the  Clopton  family,  as  well  as  in 
his  own. 

There  were  fcarce  any  trees  of  this  fpedes  in  England  till  the 
year  1609,  when  by  order  of  King  James  many  hundred  thou- 
land  young  mulberry-trees  were  imported  from  FVance,  and  feut 
into  the  different  counties,  with  a  view  to  the  feeding  of  lilk- 
worms,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  filk  manufaiSture.  See 
Camdeni  Annales  ab  anno  l603  ad  annum  1623,  publifhed  by 
Smith,  quarto,  1691,  p.  7 ;  and  Howes's  Abridgment  of  Stowe  $ 
Chronicle,  edit.  I6I8,  p.  503,  where  we  have  a  more  particular 
account  of  this  tranfadion  than  in  the  larger  work.  A  very  few 
mulberry-trees  had  been  planted  before  ;  for  we  are  told,  that 
in  the  preceding  year  a  gentleman  of  Picardy,  Monfieur  Forel^, 
'*  kept  greate  flore  of  Englifh  filkworras  at  Greenwich,  tlie  which 
the  king  with  great  pleaAire  came  often  to  fee  them  worke ;  and 
cf  their  (ilke  he  caufed  a  piece  of  tqffata  to  be  made.** 
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happened,  that  in  a  pleafant  converfation  amongft 
their  common  friends,  Mr.  Combe  told  Shakfpear^ 
in  a  laughing  manner,  that  he  fancied  he  intended 
to  write  his  epitaph,  if  he  happened  to  out-live 
him  ;  and  fince  he  could  not  know  what  might  be 
(aid  of  him  when  he  was  dead,  he  defired  it  might 


Shakfpeare  was  perhaps  the  only  iababitant  of  Stratford^  wbofe 
buiinefs  called  him  annuallir  to  London  ^  and  probably  on  Ins 
return  from  thence  in  the  ipring  of  the  year  1609,  he  planted 
this  tree. 

As  a  iimilar  enthufiafm  to  that  which  with  fuch  diligence  bar 
fought  after  VirgiVs  tomb>  may  lead  my  countrymen  to  viiit  thcf 
fpot  where  our  great  bard  fpent  feveral  years  of  his  life,  and 
died;  it  may  gratify  them  to  be  told  that  the  gfoand  on  which 
The  New-Place  once  floods  is  now  a  garden  belonging  to  Mn- 
Charles  Hunt,  an  eminent  attorney,  and  town-clerk  of  Stratford. 
Every  Eogliihman  will,  I  am  fure,  concur  with  me  in  wifliing 
that  It  may  enjoy  perpetual  verdure  and  fertility : 

In  this  retreat  our  Shaks^eare's  godlike  mind 
With  matchlefs  fkill  furvey'd  all  human  kind. 
Here  may  each  fweet  that  bled  Arabia  knows. 
Flowers  of  all  hug,  and  without  thorn  the  rqjfe. 
To  lateA  time,  their  balmy  odours  fling. 
And  Nature  here  difplay  eternal  fpring  !    Malokb. 

*  J  that  he  had  a  particular  intimacy  with  Mr.  Gorobe,} 
This  Mr.  John  Combe  I  take  to  be  the  lame,  who,  by  Dugdale^r 
in  his  Antiquities  qf  Warwick/hire,,  is  faid  to  hate  died  in  ther 
year  l6l4,  and  for  whom  at  the  upper  end  of  the  quire  of  the 
guild  of  the  holy  crofs  at  Stratford,  a  fair  monument  is  erededy 
having  a  ftatue  thereon  cut  in  alabaflef ,  and  in  a  gown,  with 
this  epitaph :  "  Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  John  Gambe,  £fq. 
who  departing  this  life  the  10th  day  of  Jdy,  1614,  bequeathed 
by  his  laH  will  and  tellament  thefe  fums  enfuing,  annually  to  be 
paid  for  ever  ^  viz.  xx.  a.  for  two  fermons  Co  be  preached  in  this 
church,  and  vi.  1.  xiii.  s.  iv.  d.  to  buy  ten  gownea  for  ten  poore 
people  within  the  borough  of  Stratford  -,  and  lOOl.  to  be  lent  to 
iifteen  poore  tradefmen  of  the  fame  borough,  from  three  yeara 
to  three  years,  changing  the  parties  every  third  yeiir,  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  willings  per  annum,  the  which  increafe  he  appointed  to 
be  diflributed  towards  the  relief  of  the  almes-poor  there.**  The 
donation  has  all  the  air  of  a  rich  and  fagacious  ufurer. 

Thbobaua. 
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be  doi»  immediately ;  upon  which  Shakipeare  gave 
him  thefe  four  verfes : 

«'  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingrav'd  }^ 
'     «'  Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  foul  is  not  fav*d : 
'^  If  any  man  afk.  Who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 
<*  Oh !  ho !  quoth  the  devils  'tis  my  John*a-Combe.*** 

^  Tsn  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingrav'di]  In  The  More  the 
Mtrriert  containing  Three  Score  and  odd  headUfs  Epigrams, 
Jkot,  {like  the  Foolee  Bolts)  t^rnong  yon,  light  where  they  wills 
By  H.  P.  Gent  kc.  lG09,  I  find  tbe  following  couplet,  whidi 
Is  almoft  the  fame  as  the  two  bq;inning  lines  of  this  Epitaph  on 
Johst-a^Combe  : 

^  PVNBmATOmiS  BPCTAPHIUX. 

'^  Ten  in  the  htmdred  Ket  under  this  ftooe, 
''  And  a  hundred  to  ten  to  the  devil  he's  gone/' 

Again^  in  I9^it*s  Interpretery  8vo.  3d  edit.  \6fl,  p.  2g6  : 
**  Here  lies  at  leaft  ten  in  the  hundred, 
*^  Shackled  up  both  hands  and  feet, 
^'  That  at  fuch  as  lent  mony  gratis  wondred, 
•*  Tlie  gain  of  ufury  was  fo  fweet : 
*'  But  thus  being  now  of  life  bereav'n, 
"  Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  he*s  icarce  gone  to  heav'n.* 

STBBVaMS. 

So^  in  Camden's  Bemains,  I6l4 : 

**  Here  lyes  ten  in  the  hundred, 
*^  In  the  ground  faft  ramm*d ; 
"  Tis  an  hundred  to  ten 
*'  But  his  Ibule  is  damn'd."    Maloits. 

"  Oh!  ko  f  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  mv  John-a- Combe.]  The 
Rev.  Francis  Peck,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Poetical 
Works  of  Mr.  John  Milton,  4to.  1^40,  p.223,  has  introduced  ano-> 
ther  epitaph  imputed  (on  what  authonty  is  imknown)  to  Shak- 
foeare.  It  is  on  Tom^a-Oomhe,  alias  Thin'leard,  brother  to  this 
Jokn^  who  is  mentiotied  by  Mr.  Howe : 

*'  Thin  in  beard,  and  thick  in  purfe ; 

•'  Never  man  beloved  worTe; 

"  He  went  to  the  grave  with  many  a  curfef 

''  The  devil  and  he  had  both  one  nurfe."     Steevbvs. 

1  fxifycGt  that  thefe  lines  were  fcnt  to  Mr.  Peck  by  fome  pcrfen 
ihat  mqant  to  impole  upon  him.    It  appears  from  Mr.  John 
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But  the  fharpnefs  of  the  Tatire  is  faid  to  have  fbing 
the  man  Ho  feverely,  that  he  never  forgave  it.^ 

Combe's  will,  that  his  brother  Thomas  was  dead  in  l6l4.  John 
dcvifed  the  greater  pdrt  of  his  real  and  perfonal  eftate  to  his 
n^hew  Thomas  Combe,  with  whom  Shakfpeare  was  certainly 
on  good  terms,  having  bequeathed  him  his  %ord. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  find  from  the  Regifter  of  Stratford^ 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  (the  brother  of  John)  was  buried  there^ 
Jan.  22,  1609-IO.    Malone. 

•  — —  the  Jharpnefs  of  the  fatire  is  faid  ta  have  flung  the 
man  fo  feverely,  that  he  never  forgave  itJ\  I  take  this  oppor- 
tumity  to  avow  my  difbelief  that  Shakfpeare  was  the  anthor  of 
^Mr.  Combe's  Epitaph,  or  that  it  was  written  by  any  other  perfon 
at  the  requcft  of  that  gentleman.  If  Betterton  the  player  did 
really  vifit  Warwickihire  for  the  fake  of  colleding  anecdotes  re- 
lative to  our  author,  perhaps  he  was  too  .eafily  Satisfied  with  fuch 
as  fell  in  his  way,  without  making  any  rigid  fearch  into  their  au- 
thenticity. It  appears  alfo  from  a  following  copy  of  this  infcrijH 
tion,  that  it  was  not  afcribed  to  Shakfpeare  fo  early  as  two  years 
after  his  death.  Mr.  Reed  of  Staple-Inn  obligingly  pointed  it 
out  to  me  in  the  Remains,  &c.  of  Richard  Braithwaite,  16IS  $ 
and  as  his  edition  of  our  epitaph  varies  in  fome  meafure  from 
the  latter  one  publiflied  by  Mr.  Rowe,  I  fhall  not  hefitate  to 
tranicribe  it : 
/'  Upon  one  John  Comle  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  a  notable 

Ufurer,  faftened  upon  a  Tombe  that  he  had  caufed  to  be  haSlt 

in  his  Life-Time : 

*',Ten  in  the  hundred  muft  lie  in  his  grave, 

*'  But  a  hundred  to  ten  whether  God  will  him  have : 

"  Who  then  mull  be  interred  in  this  tombe  ? 

"  Oh  (quoth  the  divill)  my  John  a  Combe.** 

Here  it  may  be  obferved  that,  ftridUy  fpeaking,  this  is  no  jocu- 
lar epitaph,  but  a  malevolent  predidion  ;  and  Braithwaite*s  copy 
is  furely  more  to  be  depended  on  (being  procured  in  or  before 
the  year  1(5 1 8)  than  that  delivered  to  Betterton  or  Rowe,  almoft 
a  century  afterwards.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  two 
of  the  lines  faid  to  have  been  printed  on  this  occafion,  were 
printed  as  an  epigram  in  16O8,  by  H.  P.  Grent.  and  are  likewife 
found  in  Camden*s  Remains,  l6i4,  I  may  add,  that  a  ufurer's 
folicitude  to  "know  what  would  be  reported  of  .him  when  he  was 
dead,  is  not  a  very  probable  circumftance ;  neither  was  Shak- 
fpeare of  a  diipoiidon  to  compofe  an  invedive,  at  once  fo  bkter 
.find  uncharitable^  during  a  pleqfant  converfation  among  the  cqm* 
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He  died  in  the  53d  year  of  bis  age^'  and  was  bu-> 

fnojtyrtV7i<2^  of  himfelf  and  a.  geiDtleimn>  3^tb  wfaqfe  family  he 
lived  in  fiibb  friendfhtp'^  th^  at  B^s  <Ieath  he  beqcieathed'his  (worcf 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  as  a  le^cy.  A  miier's  monament  indeed^ 
conftraded  during  his  nife-time>  might  be  regarded  ^  a  challenge 
to  latire>  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  anonj^mous  lampoons' 
ihould  have  been  aMxed  to  the  marble  deJSgned  to  convey  the> 
character  of  foch  a  beiqg  to  pofteritjr.— I  hope  I  may  be  e»nifed 
foir  this  attempt  to  vinfiicafe  Shakfpeare  fromfthe  imputation  of 
having'  pbifqned  the  hoar  of  confidence  and  feflivityi  by  produ- 
cing the  fe^efe^'  of  all  cenfures  on  one  of  his  cobapany.  I  am, 
unwilling,  iii  fhorV,  to' thinly  hp  could  fowahtonlv  and  fo  pub^ 
lickly  have  exprefled  his  doubts  concerning  the  falvation  of  one 
cf  his  fellow-creatures'.    Stbbvbns.' 

Since  the  above  obfervations  firft  appeared^  (b  tfWtt  to  the 
e(£tion  of  our  author's  Poems  which  I  publiihe4  in  1760,)  I  have 
obtained  an  additional  proof  of  what  haft,  been  advanced,  in  vindi- 
ca&nr  of  Shakfpeare  on  this  fubjeft.  ^  ft  occurred  to  me  that  the 
will  of  John  Con^  might  poffibly  throw  fome  light  on  thla^ 
mattd*,  and  in  ex!!£mindtiqn  of  it  fome  yean  ago  ^miflied  me 
with  fnch  evidence  a^  renders  tli^  ftory  recorded  in  Braithwaite'» 
Remains  very  doubtful.:  and  iiill  more  ftrongly  proves  that,  whom- 
ever was  the  author  of  tills  epitapli,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
it  ihould  have  been  written'by  Shakfpeare.  . . 

The  very  iirft  diredion  given  1^,Mt.  Cofnbe  ift  his  will  is, 
concerning  a  tbmb  to  be  ereSed  to  him  after  his  deedh.  *'  My 
will  is,  that  a  convenient  tbmb'of  the  Value  <^  threefcore  pounds 
ihall'  by  my  executors  hereafter  named,  out  of  my  goods  and 
chattels  firft  rayfed,  within  one  year  after  way  deceafe,  be  fet 
over  me/'  So  much  for  Braithwaite's  account  of  his  having 
ereded  his  own  tomb  in  bis  life  time.  That  he  bad  any  quarrel 
with  our  author,  or  that  Shakfpeare  had  by  any  aGtJiung  him/9 
feverefy  that  Mr,  Combe  never  forgave  him,  appears  equally 
v<xd  of  foundation  >  for  by  bis  will  he  bequeaths  *'  to  Mr.  Wil- 
Kam  Shakfpere  Five  Pounds."  It  is  probable  that  they  lived  ia 
intimacy,  ami  that  Mr.  Combe  had  made  ibme  purehafe  from  our 
poet  i  for  he  devifes  to  his  brother  George,  '*  the  clofe  or  grounds 
known  by  the  name  of  Parfbn's  Clofe,  alias  Shakfpere  s  Clofe ^ 
It  muft  be  owned  that  Mr. Combers  will  is  dated  Jan.28, 1612-1S> 
about  eighteen  months  before  his  death  \  and  therefore  the  evi- 
dence now  produced  is  not  abfolutely  deciiive,  as  he  might  have 
ereded  a  tomb,  and  a  rupture  might  have  happened  betwecnt 
him  and  Sliakfpeare,  after  the  marking  of  this  will :  but  it  is  veify 

Vol.  L  G 
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ried  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel^  in  the  great 


'improbable  that  any  fach  mpture  ihould  have  taken  place;  for 
if  the  fuppofed  caufe  of  ofjfence  had  happened  fuhfeqaently.  to 
the  execution  of  the  inflruraent,  it  is  to  bo  prefamed  tl^t  he 
would  have  revoked  the  legacy  to  Shakfpeare  :  and  the  fame  ar« 
gumeat  may  be  urged  with  refped  to  the  dtre£Uon  concersung 
Hs  tomb. 

.  Mr.  Combe  by  his  will  bequeaths  to  Mr.  Francis  Collins,  the 
elder»  of  the  borough  of  Warwick^  (who  appears  as  a  legatee 
and  fubfcribing  witnefs  to  Shakfpeare*8  will>  and  therefore  may 
he  prefamed  a  common  friend,)  ten  pounds  ^  to  lus  godfon  John 
C<^ins,  (the,  fon  of  Francis,)  ten  pounds ;  to  Mrs*  Sufanna 
Collins  (probably  godmother  to  our  poet's  eldeft  daughter)  fix 
pounds,  thirteen  (hillings,  and  four-pence;  to  Mr.  Henry 
Walker,  (father  to  Shakfpeare's  godfoo,)  twenty  ihilHngs ;  to 
the  poor  of  Stratford  twenty  pounda ;  and  to  his  iervants.  In 
various  legades,  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  He  was  buried 
at  Strat^M^,  July  12,  16I4,  and  his  wiU  was  proved,  ^v.  10^ 

Our  author,  at  the  time  of  making  his  will,  had  it  not  in  hia 
power  to  fhow  any  teiUmooy  of  his  regard  for  Mr.  Combe;  that 
gentleman  being  then  dead  ;  but  diat  he  continned  a  fneodly 
correfpondence  with  1ms  famUy  to  the  laft,  appears  evidendy  (as 
Mr.  Steevens  has  obf^'ved)  from  his  leaving  his  fword  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Combe,  the  nephew,  reliduary  legatee,  and  one  of  the 
executors  of  John. 

On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  the  lines  pr^srved  by 
Rowe,  and  inferted  with  lome  variation  in  Braithwsnte*s  Remains, 
which  the  latter  has  mentioned  to  have  been  affixed  to  Mr. 
Combe*s  tomb  in  his  life-time,  were  not  written  till  after  Shak- 
^)eare's  death  j  for  the  executors,  who  did  not  prove  the  will 
till  Nov.  I6l5,  could  not  well  have  ere£ted  "  affair  monument" 
of  coniiderable  expence  for  thofe  times,  till  the  middle  or  per<- 
haps  the  end  of  the  year  l6l6,  in  the  April  of  which  year  our 
.  poet  died.  Between  that  time  and  the  year  I6l8,  when  Braith- 
waite's  book  appeared,  fome  one  of  thofe  perfbns  (we  may  pre- 
fume)  who  had  fuffered  by  Mr.  Combe*s  fcverity,  gave  vent  to 
his  fbdings  in  the  fatirical  compofition  preferved  by  Rowe;  part 
of  which,  we  have  feen,  was  borrowed  from  epitaphs  that  had 
already  been  printed.— That  Mr.  Combe  was  a  money-lender, 
may  be  inferred  from  a  claufc  in  his  will,  in  which  he  mentions 
his  *'  good  and  juft  debtors  ;"  t6  every  one  of  whom  he  remits, 
•'  twenty  ihUlings  for  every  twenty  pounds,  and  fo  after  this  rate 
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church  dt  Stratford^  where  a  monument  is  placed 


for  a  greater  or  lefler  debt>*'  on  their  pajbg  in  to  his  execators 
what  they  owe. 

Mr.  Combe  married  Mrs.  Kofe  Gopton^  Augafl  27>  1560;  and 
therefore  was  probably,  when  he  died,  ^ghty  jrears  old.  His 
property,  from  the  deiciiption  of  it,  appears  to  hare  been  coa«* 
fiderable. 

In  juffice  to  this  gentleman  it  ihould  be  remembered,  that  in 
the  laogaage  of  Shakfpeare's  age  an  ^furer  did  not  mean  one  who 
took  exorbitant,  but  any,  intereft  or  nfance  for  money ;  whick 
nitfny  then  confidered  as  criminal.  The  opprobious  terms  by 
which  fuch  a  perfoa  was  diflinguifhed.  Ten  in  ihe  hundred, 
proves  this  }  for  ten  per  cent,  was  the  ordinary  intereft  of  money* 
See  Shakfpeare*s  will.-^Sir  Philip  Sidney  direds  by  his  will, 
made  in  15SQ,  that  Sir  Francis  Walfingham  ihall  put  four  thou« 
And  poands  which  the  teftator  bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  ''  to' 
the  beft  behoofe  eitlier  by  purchafe  of  land  or  leafe,  or  fome  otbet 
goad  and  godly  uft,  but  in  no  cafe  to  let  it  out  for  any  id/ury  at 
ail."    Malonb. 

'  He  died  in  the  59d  y€af  of  his  age,"]  He  died  on  his  birfh« 
dty,  April  29,  l6lG,  and  had  exadly  completed  his  fiftyfeeoml 
3^.  From  Dn  Canoe's  Perpetual  Almanack,  Oiofs.  in  r.  Annu$^ 
(makii^  allowance  K>r  the  different  ilyle  which  then  pretailedia 
England  from  that  on  which  Dn  Gauge's  caTcuiadon  was  formed,) 
it  appears,  dkit  the  23d  <tf  April  in  that  year  was  a*  Tndday. 

No  account  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us  of  the  mtlady  wlutb 
at  fo  eaiiy  a  period  of  hfe  deprived  England  of  ita  brignteft  or<« 
nament.  The  prirate  note-book  of  hit  fonr-tn-law  Dr.  Hall,* 
contaimng  a  ibort  fbie  of  the  cato  of  his  patients,  was  a  few 
years  ago  pat  into  my  hands  by  my  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Wright  9 
and  as  Dr.  Hall  married  onr  poet* s  daughter  in  the  year  l6D/> 
and  undoubtedly  attended  Shakfpeare  in  his  lafl  illnefs,  being 
then  forty  years  old,  I  had  hopes  this  t>ook  might  hare  enabled 
ttie  to  gratify  the  pubhck  curiofity  on  this  Aibje8:.  But  unluckily 
Ae  earHeft  cafe  recorded  by  Hall,  is  dated  in  1617.  He  had 
probably  filled  fome  other  book  with  memorandums  of  his  prac'«f 
tice  in  preceding  years  5  which  by  fome  contingency  may  here* 
after  be  found,  and  inform  pofterity  of  the  particular  cir^uon^ 


*  Dr.  Hall's  pocket-book  after  his  death  fdl  into  the  hands  of  a  furgeon  of 
Warwick,  who  publifticd  a  tranilation  of  it,  (with  fome  additions  of  his  own) 
under  the  title  of  Select  Observatiom  on  the  English  Bodies  of  eminent  Per- 
torn,  in  desperate  iistases,  &c.    The  third  edition  yns  printed  in  lOSS. 
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in  the  walK^  On  hi&  graverftone  underneath 
is,— 

"  Good  friend,*  for  Jcfus*  fake  forbear 
**  To  dig  the  daft  inclofed  here. 
'*  Bleii  be  the  man  that  fpares  thefe  ilones, 
*'  And  carft  be  he  that  moves  my  bones.**^ 

ftances  that  attended  the  death  of  our  great  poet.— -From  the  34th 
p^ge  of  this  bd6k,  which  contains  an  account  of  a  diforder  under 
^hich  his  daughter  Elizabeth  laboured  (about  the  year  1^4,) 
and  of  the  method  of  cure,;  h  appears,  that  (he  was  his  only^ 
daughter  5  [Eliza^th  Hall,  filia  mea  unica,  tortura  oris  defae- 
data.]  In  the  beginning  cHf  April  in  that  year  Oie  vifited  Lon- 
don, and  returned  to  Stratford  on  the  22d ;  an  enterprife  at  that 
time  '^  of  gi'eat  pith  mid  moment.** 

While  we  lament  that  our  incomparable  poet  was  fnatched 
from  the  world  at  a  time  when  his  faculties  were  in  their  full  vi- 
gour, and  before  he  was  **  declined  into  the  vale  of  years,"  let 
us  be  thankful  that  **  this  fweeteft  child  of  Fancy"  did  not  periih 
while  he  yet  lay  in  the  cradle.  He  was  born  at  Stratford-upon- 
Airon  in  April  1564  \  9sA  I  have  this  oaoment  learned  from  the 
Regifler  of  that  town  that  the  plague  broke  out  there  00  the  30t)i 
of  the  following  June,  and  raged  with  fuch  violence  between 
that  day  and  the  laft  day  of  December,  that  two  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  perfons  were  in  that  period  carried  to  the  grave,  of 
which  number  probably  216  died  of  that  malignant  difiemper ; 
and  oat  only  of  the  whole  number  refided,  not  in  Stratford,  but 
in  the  ne^hbonring  town  of  Welcombe.  From  the  23^  inhabi' 
tants  of  Stratford,  whofe  names  appear  in  the  Regifler,  twenty* 
on^  are  to  be  fubdn&ed,  who,  it  may  be  prefumed,  would  have 
died  in  fix  months,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature  f  for  in  the 
five  preceding  years,  reckoning,  according  to  the  I^le  of  that 
lime,  from  March  25,  1559,  to  March  25,  1564,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  one- perfons  were  buried  at  Stratford,  of  whom  210 
were  townfmen  :  diat  is>  of  thefe  latter  42  died  each  year,  at 
ito  average.  Suppofing  one  in  thirty-five  to  have  died  annually, 
the  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  at  that  period 
was  1470 ;  aod  confeqi^ntly  the  plague  in  the  lad  fix  mouths  oi 
the  year  1564  carried  off  more  than  a  feventh  part  of  them  For- 
tunately for  mankind  it  did  not  reach  the  houfe  in  which^the  in- 
fiint  Shakfpeare  lay  \  for  not  one  of  that  name  appenrs  in  the  dead 
lift. — May  we  fuppofe,  that,  like  Horace,  he  lay  fecore  and 
fisarlpfs  in  the  midft  of  contagion  and  deaths  protedlcd  by  the 
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Mofes  to  whom  his  fatofe  life  was  to  be  deYoted>  and  covered 

over — 

«  ■  ■  ■        facni 

"  Lauroqoe,  cdUitaqae  rayrto, 

"  Non  fine  Diia  animoAis  infaos.'*    Mai^onb. 

*  where  a  monument  is  placed  in  the  wall.']  He  is  r^pre-* 

lented  under  an  arch,  in  a  fitting' pofiore,  a  cuihion  fpread  be- 
fore him^  with  a  pen  in  his  right  hand^  and  his  left  refted  on  a 
fcroU  of  paper.  The  following  Latin  dlflich  is  engraved  under 
the  cuihion : 

Judicio  Pylium,  genio  So€ratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  populus  maret,  Olympus  habet. 

Theobald. 
The  firft  fyllable  in  Socratem  is  here  made  Ibort,  which  can- 
not be  allowed.  Perhaps  we  fliould  read  Sophodem.  Shakfpeare 
is  then  appofitdy  conopared  with  a  dramatick  anthor  among  the 
ancients :  but  ttill  it  (nonld  be  remembered  that  the  elogium  is 
leflened  while  the  metre  is  reformed ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
fome  of  our  early  writers  of  Latin  poetry  were  uncommonly 
negligent  in  their  profody^  efpecially  in  proper  names.  The 
thought  of  this  diftich^  as  Mr.  Toilet  obferves,  might  have  been 
taken  from  The  Fairy  Queene  of  Spenfer^  B.  IL  c.  ix.  ft.  48, 
and  c.  z.  ft.  3. 

To  this  Latin  inicription  on  Shakfpeare  fliould  be  added  the 
Hues  which  are  found  underneath  it  on  his  monument : 
'^  Stay,  paiienger,  why  doft  thon  go  fo  faft  ? 
''  Read,  if  thou  canft,  whom  envious  death  hath  plac*d 
"  Within  this  monument  3  Shakfpeare,  with  whom 
"  Quick  nature  dy*d  5  whofe  tiame  doth  deck  the  tomb 
"  Far  more  than  coft$  fince  all  that  he  hath  writ 
''  Leaves  living  art  bat  page  to  ferve  his  wit.*' 
"  ObUt  An<».  Dni.  1616. 
St.  53,  die  23  Apri.    Steevbns. 

It  appears  from  the  Verfes  of  Leonard  DIgges,  that  our  au* 
thor's  monument  was  ereded  before  the  year  1623 .  I^  ha9  beep 
engraved  by  Vertue,  and  done  in  mezzotinto  by  Miller. ) 

A  writer  in  The  Gentleman* s  Magazine^  Vol.  XT^IX.  p.  267, 
£iys,  there  i$  as  ftrong  a  refemblance  between  the  buft  at  Strat- 
ford, and  the  portrait  oif  our  author  prefixed  to  the  firft  folio 
edition  of  his  plays,  ''  as  can  well  be  between  a  ftatue  and  a 
pidure."  To  me  (and  I  have  viewed  it  feveral  times  lyith  a  good 
deal  of  attention)  it  appeared  in  a  very  different  light.  When  I 
Mrent  laft  to  Stratfijrd,  I  carried  with  me  the  only  genuine  prints 
of  Shakfpeare  that  were  then  extant,  and  I  could  not  trace  amr 
refemblance  between  them  and  this  figure.    There  is  a  pe|:t|ieis 
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I D  the  coantenanoe  of  the  latter  totally  Sfkmg  fimn  that  irt«fii4 

Compofure  and  thoaghtfal  gravity,  fo  perceptible  in  his  onginiij 
Portrait  and  his  befl  prints.  Our  poet*8  monament  having  been 
^reded  by  bis  Ton -in-law^  Dr.  HtAl,  the  ilatuary  probably  had 
^he  afliilaDce  of  fbme  ^Qtwrc,  and  failed  only  £coin  want  of  fkill 
to  copy  it. 

Mr.  Granger  obferves,  (Biog.  H\/i.  Vol.  I.  p.  259,)  that ''  ii 
Itis  been  /aid  there  never  was  an  original  portrait  of  Shakfpeare, 
but  that  Sir  Thomas  Clarges  after  his  death  eaufed  a  portrait  to 
be  drawn  for  him  from  a  perfon  who  nearly  refembled  him." 
This  enteitaining  writer  was  a  great  coUe^r  of  anecdotes,  but 
not  always  very  fcrupuloof  in  inquiring  into  the  authenticity  of 
the  information  which  he  procured  $  tor  this  improbable  tale,  I 
£nd,  on  examination,  ilands  only  on  the  infertion  of  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  The  Gentleman's  Magaziine,  for  Auguft,  1759, 
who  boldly  *'  affrmed  it  as  an  abfolute  fad  ;**  but  being  after- 
wards publiokly  called  upon  to  produce  his  authority,  never  pro- 
duced any.  There  is  the  firongeft  reafon  therefore  to  prelume  it 
9  forgery. 

*'  Mr.  Walpolc  (adds  Mr,  Granger)  informs  me,  that  the 
only  original  pidure  of  Shakfpeare  is  that  which  belonged  to  Mr. 
ILeck,  from  whom  it  palTcd  to  Mr.  NicoU,  whofe  only  daughter 
married  the  Marquis  of  Caernarvon"  [now  Duke  of  Chapdos]. 

From  this  pidure,  his  Grace,  at  my  requeft,  very  obligingly 
permitted  a  drawing  to  be  made  by  that  excellent  artift  Mr.  Ozias 
Humphry;  and  from  that  drawing  the  print  prefixed  to  the 
prefent  edition  has  been  engraved. 

In  the  manufcript  notes  of  the  late  Mr.  Oldys,  this  portrait 
Is  iaid  to  have  heen  "  painted  by  old  Cornelius  Janfen.'* 
**  Others,*'  he  adds,  *f  fay,  that  it  was  done  by  Bichard  Burbage 
the  player }"  and  in  another  place  he  aicribes  it  to  ''  John  Tay- 
lor, the  player."  Tbi§  Taylor,  it  is  faid  in  The  Critical  Review 
for  1770,  left  it  by  will  to  Sir  William  D*Avenant.  But  un- 
luckily there  was  no  player  of  the  cbriilian  and  furname  of  John 
Taylor,  contemporary  with  Shakfpeare.  The  player  who  per- 
formed in  Shakfpeare*8  company,  was  Jofeph  Taylor.  There 
was,  however,  a  painter  of  the  nameof  Jo/bn  Taylor,  to  whom 
|n  his  early  youth  it  is  barely  poffible  that  we  may  have  been  in- 
debted for  the  oply  original  portrait  of  our  author ;  for  in  the 
Pidure-Gallery  at  Oxford  are  two  portraits  of  Taylor  the  Water- 
Poet,  and  on  each  of  them  "  John  Taylor  pinx.  l655."  There 
appears  fome  refemblance  of  inanner  between  thefe  portraits  and 
the  pidure  of  Shakfpeare  in  th^  Duke  of  Cbandos  s  coBeAion. 
That  picture  (I  e^prefs  the  opinion  of  Sir  Jbfhua  Reynolds)  has 
pot  the  leaH  air  of  Cornelius  Janfen's  performances. 

That  this  pifture  was  once  in  the  poneffion  of  Sur  Wm^  B^Ave-* 
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cant  18  highly  probable  -,  but  it  is  mach  more  likely  to  have  been 
purchafed  by  him  from  fome  of  the  players  after  the  theatres 
were  (hut  up  by  authority,  and  the  veterans  of  the  flage  were 
reduced  to  great  diflrefs,  than  to  have  been  bequeathed  to  him 
by  the  perfon  who  painted  it  j  in  whofe  cuftody  it  is  improbable  " 
that  it  fhould  have  remained.  Sir  William  D'Avenant  appears 
to  have  died  infolvent.  There  is  no  Will  of  his  in  the  Preroga- 
tive-Office j  but  adminiflration  of  his  e£Fe6ts  was  granted  to  John 
Otway,  his  principal  creditor,  in  May  1668.  After  his  death, 
Bettertonthe  ador  bough  tit,  probablyatapublickfaleof  hiseifedts. 
While  it  was  in  Betterton*8  poffeffion,  it  was  engraved  by  Van- 
dergucht,  for  Mr.  Rowe*s  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  in  17Q9.  Bet- 
terton  made  no  will,  and  died  very  indigent.  He  had  a  large 
colledion  of  portraits  of  a6lors  in  crayons,  which  were  bought 
at  the  fale  of  his  goods,  by  Bullfinch  the  Printfeller,  who  fold 
4hem  to  one  Mr.  Sykes.  The  portrait  of  Shakfpeare  was  pur- 
chafed by  Mrs.  Barry  the  adreis,  who  fold  it  afterwards  for  40 
guineas  to  Mr.  Robert  Keck.  In  1719^  while  it  was  in  Mr. 
K^ck*s  poffeffion,  an  engraving  was  made  from  it  by  Vertue  :  a 
large  half-iheet.  Mr.  Nicoll  of  Colney-Hatch,  Middlefex, 
marrying  the  heirefs  of  the  Keck  family,  this  pidure  devolved 
to  him  ',  and  while  in  his  poffisffion,  it  was,  in  1747 ^  engraved 
by  Houbraken  for  Birch*s  ILluJirious  Heads,  By  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  Chandos  with  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Nicoll,  it  b^- 
came  his  Grace's  property. 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  painted  a  picture  of  our  author,  which  he 
prefented  to  Dryden,  but  from  what  pidure  he  copied,  I  am  un- 
able to  afcertain,  as  I  have  never  feen  Kneller^s  pidure.  The 
poet  repaid  him  by  an  elegant  copy  of  Verfes. — See  his  Poems, 
Vol.  II.  p.  231,  edit.  1743  : 

'*  Shakfpeare*,  thy  g;ift,  I  place  before  my  iight, 
**  With  awe  1  aik  his  bleffing  as  I  write  \ 
*'  With  reverence  look  on  his  majeffick  face, 
*'  Proud  to  be  lefs,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 
''  His  foul  infbires  me,  while  thy  praife  I  write^ 
**  And  I  like  Teucer  under  Ajax  fight : 
''  Bids  thee,  through  me,  be  bold  3  with  dauntlefs  breaft 
'*  Contemn  the  bad,  and  emulate  the  beft  : 
**  like  his,  thy  criticks  in  the  attempt  are  loft, 
'*  When  moft  they  rail,  know  then,  they  envy  inoft." 
It  appears  from  a  circumfUnce  mentioned  by  Dryden,  that 
thefc  verfes  were  written  after  the  year  1683  :  probably  after 
Rymer's  book  had  appeared  in  1693.    Dryden  having  made  bo 
will,  and  bis  wife  Lady  Elizabeth  renouncing,  adminiAration  was 
granted  on  the  10th  of  June,  1700,  to  his  fon  Charles,  who 
was  drowned  i^  the  Thames  near  Windfor  in  1 704*  His  younger 
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brother,  Erafmus,  fucceeded  to  the  title  of  Baronet,  and  die4 
without  iiiue  in  1/1 1  i  but  I  knpw  not  !Krhat  became  of  his  ejf^ 
feds,  or  where  this  pidure  is  now  to  be  found. 

About  the  year  ]  y25  a  mezzbtinto  of  Shakfpeare  was  fcrape4 
by  Simon,  faid  to  be  done  from  an  original  pidure  painted  by 
Zouft  or  Soeft,  then  in  the  podcflion  qfiL.  Wright,  painter,  in 
Covent  Garden.  The  eariieft  known  pidnre  painted  by  Zouft 
in  England,  was  done  in  1 657 ;  ^o  that  if  fae  jever  painted  a  pic-, 
ture  of  Shakfpeare,  it  muft  have  been  a  copy.  It  could  not 
however  have  been  made  from  D*Avenant's  pidore,  (unleJTs  the 
painter  took  very  great  lil)erties,)  for  the  whole  air,  drcfs,  difpo- 
jition  of  the  hair,  &c.  are  diHerent.  I  have  lately  feen  a  pidure 
in  the  pbifefiion  of  -^^ —  Douglas,  Efq.  at  Teddington  near 
Twickenham,  which  is,  I  Believ^e,  the  very  pi6ture  from  whlclb 
Simon*s  mezzottnto  was  made.  It  is  on  canyas,  (about  24  inches 
by  20,)  and  fonaewhat  fmaller  than  the  life. 

The  earlieft  pnrit  of  our  poet  that  appeared,  {s  that  in  the  title- 
page  of  the  irA  fdio  edition  of  his  works,  l623,  engraved  by 
Martin  Dro^fliout.    On  this  print  th.e  following  lines,  addreffcd 
TO  THB  READER,  wcrc  Written  by  Ben  Jonfon  : 
"  This  figure  that  thou  here  feeft  put, 
"  It  was  for  gentle  Shakfpeare  cut  -, 
'•'  Wherein  the  graver  had  a  ftrifc 
"  With  nature^  to  out-do  the  life. 
*'  O,  could  he  but  have  dfawn  his  wit 
"  As  well  in  brafs,  as  he  hath  hit 
"  His  fade,  the  print  would  then  furpafs 
'*  All  that  was  evfe^  wiit  in  brafs  3 
^'  But  fince  he  caninot,  reader,  look 
'*  Not  on  his  pidure,  but  his  book." 
DroeihDut  engraved  alfo  the  heads  of  John  Pqx  the  martyrdor 
gift,  Montjoy  Blount,  fdn  of  CKarlcs  Blount  Earl  of  Devonihire^ 
William  Faitfax,  "Who  fdl  at  thfc  fiegc  of  Frkhkendaje  in  1621, 
and  John  Howfon,  Biihop  of  Durham.    Thfc  portrait  of  Bilhop 
Howfon  is  at  Chrift  Church,  Oxford.    By  comj^ring  any  of 
thefe  prints  (the  two  latter  of  which  are  tvell  executed)  with 
tthe  on^nal  pidures  from  whence  the  engravings  ^ere  [made,  a 
better  judgment  might  be  formed  of  the  fidelity  of  our  author's 
portrait,  as  exhiWtrt  by  this  engraver,  than  from  Jonfon's  afler- 
tion,  that  "  in  this  figure' 

" the  graver  had  a  ftrife 

'*  With  nature  to  out-do  the  life ;" 
a  compliment  which  in  the  books  of  that  age  was  paid  to  ffa 
many  engravers,  that  nothing  decifive  can  be  inferred  from  it  — 
It  does  not  dppear  from  what  pidure  thi^  engraving  was  made*: 
^ut  from  the  drefs,  and  the  fingular  difpofition  of  the  hair,  &c. 
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It  undoabtedly  was  engraved  from  a  pidure,  and  probably  a  very 
Ardinary  one.  There  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  great 
difference  between  this  print  of  Droe(Louf s,  and  his  fpirited 
portraits  of  Fairfax  and  Biihop  Howfon,  but  by  fuppoiing  that 
the  pidnre  of  Shakfpeare  from  which  he  copied  was  a  very  coarfe 


The  next  print  in  point  of  time  is,  according  to  Mr,  Waipote 
md  Mr.  Granger,  that  executed  by  J.  Payne,  a  fcholar  of  Simon 
Fkfs,  in  1634;  with  a  laurel-branch  in  the  poet's  left-hand.  A 
print  of  Shakfpeare  by  fo  excellent  an  engraver  as  Payne,  would 
probably  exhibit  a  more  peifed  reprefentation  of  him  than  any 
other  of  tfaofe  times ;  but  I  much  doubt  whether  any  fuch  ever 
exited.  Mr.  Granger,  I  apprehend,  has  erroneoully  attributed 
to  Payne  the  head  done  by  Marihall  in  1640,  (ajpparently  from 
Droemout's  larger  print,)  which  is  prefixed  to  a  fpurious  edition 
of  Shakfpeare's  Poems  pnbliihed  in  that  year.  In  Marfhall's 
print  the  poet  has  a  laurel  branch  in  his  left  hand.  Neither 
Mr.  Walpole,  nor  any  of  the  other  great  colle6tors  of  prints,  are 
poOefled  of,  or  ever  faw,  any  print  of  Shakfpeare  by  Payne,  as 
£ur  as  I  can  learn. 

Two  other  prints  only  remain  to  be  mentioned  -,  one  engraved 
j^y  ¥«rtue  in  1/21,  for  Mr.  Pope's  edition  of  our  author's  plays 
in  quarto ;  faid  to  be  engraved  from  an  original  pidure  in  thii 
Mffeffion  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  j  and  another,  a  mezzotinto,  by 
Earlom,  prefixed  ^o  an  edition  of  King  Lear,  in  1/70;  faid  to 
he  dOQc  from  an  original  by  Cornelius  Janfen,  in  the  oolledtoii 
of  Charles  Jennens,  £fq.  but  Mr.  Granger  juflly  obferves,  "  as 
it  is  dated  in  l6lO,  before  Janfen  was  in  England,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  was  not  painted  by  him,  at  ieafi,  that  he  did' 
mot  paint  it  as  a  portrait  of  Shakfpeare.** 

Mofl  of  the  other  prints  of  Shakfpeare  that  have  appeared, 
were  copied  from  fome  or  other  of  thofe  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Maiovb. 

'*  The  portrait  palmed  upon  Mr.  Pope"  (I  ufe  the  words  of 
liie  late  Mr.  Oldys,  in  a  MS.  note  to  his  copy  of  Langbaine,) 
*'  for  an  original  of  Shakfpeare,  firom  which  he  had  his  fine 
plate  engraven,  is  evidently  a  javenHe  portrait  of  King  James  f  .'* 
I  am  no  judge  in  thefe  matters,  but  onlv  deliver  an  opinion^ 
which  if  ill-grounded  may  be  eaiily  overthrown,  llie  portrait, 
io  me ailetA,  has  no  traits  of  Shakfpeare.    Stebvsns. 

*  On  his  grave-Jione  underneath  is.  Good  friend,  Ike]  This 
epitaph  is  expreflt^d  in  the  following  uncouth  mixture  of  fmall 
and  capital  letters  : 

''  Good  Freud  for  lefus  SAKE  forbeare 

r  To  dioG  T-E  Dufl  EndoAfed  HERe 

"  Blefc  be  TE  Man  $  fpares  Tfe  Stones 

*'  And  card  be  He  $  moves  my  Bones/'    Steevbns. 
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^  Jnd  curji  he  he  that  moves  my  ^oiief .]  It »  uncertain  whe* 
iher  this  epitaph  was  written  by  Shakfpeare  himfelf,  or  by  one 
of  his  friends  after  his  death.  The  imprecation  contained  ia 
this  \z&  line,  was  perhaps  fuggefted  hy  an  apprehenfion  that 
<mr  author*s  remains  might  0iare  the  fame  fate  with  thofe  of  the 
reft  of  his  countrymen,  and  be  added  to  the  immenfe  pile  of 
human  bones  depoiited  in  the  charnel-hoafe  at  Stratford.  This, 
however,  is  mere  con}e6ture  >  for  fimilar  execrations  are  foond 
in  many  ancient  Latin  epitaphs. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  jultly  mentioned  it  as  a  Angular  circum* 
fbnce,  that  Shakfpeare  does  not  appear  to  have  written  any 
verfes  on  his  contemporaries,  either  in  praife  of  the  living,  or  in 
honour  of  the  dead.  I  once  imagined  that  he  had  mentioned 
Spenfer  with  kindnefs  in  one  of  his  Sonnets ;  but  have  lately 
difcovered  that  the  Sonnet  to  which  I  allude,  was  written  by 
Richard  Barneiield.  If,  however,  the  following  epitaphs  be  ge« 
nuine,  (and  indeed  the  latter  is  much  in  Shakfpeare*8  manner,) 
he  in  two  inftances  overcame  that  modeft  diffidence,  which  feemt 
to  have  fuppofed  the  elogium  of  his  humble  mufe  of  no  value.. 

In  a  Manufcript  volume  of  poems  byWilliam  Herrick  and  others^ 
in  the  hand-writing  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  which  is  among 
Bawlinfon's  CoUedions  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  is  the  following 
epitaph^  afcribsd  to  our  poet : 

"  kV   EPITAPH. 

'*  When  God  was  pleas'd,  the  world  unwilling  yet, 

*'  Elias  James  to  nature  payd  his  debt, 

"  And  here  repofeth  :  as  he  liv'd,  he  dyde  5 

'*  The  faying  in  him  ftrongly  verifide, — 

"  Such  life,  fuch  death :  ihtn,  the  known  truth  to  tell, 

"  He  liv*d  a  godly  life,  and  dyde  as  well. 

"  WM,  SHAKSPEARE." 
There  was  formerly  a  family  of  the  furname  of  James  at  Strat- 
ford.    Anne,  the  wife  of  Richard  James,  was  buried  there  on 
the  fame  day  with  our  poet's  widow  i  and  Margaret,  the  daugh- 
ter  of  John  James,  died  there  in  April,  1616. 

A  monumental  infcription  "  of  a  better  leer,"  and  faid  to  l>^ 
written  by  our  author,  is  preferved  in  a  coUe^ion  of  Epitaphs, 
at  the  end  of  the  Vifitation  of  Salop,  taken  by  Sir  William  Dug- 
Sale  in  the  year  1664,  now  remaining  in  the  College  of  Arms, 
C.  35,  fol.  20  3  a  tranfcript  of  which  Sir  Ifaac  Heard,  Garter, 
Principal  King  at  Arms,  has  obligingly  tranfmitted  to  me. 

Among  the  monuments  in  Tongue  church,  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  is  one  eredted  in  remembrance  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley, 
Knight,  who  died,  as  I  imaeine,  about  the  year  1600.  In  the 
Vifitation-book  it  is  thus  de&ribed  by  Sir  William  Dugdale : 
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**  On  the  north  fide  of  the  cbaocell  fUnds  a  very  ftatel^  tombe^ 
fupported  with  Corinthian  cotomnes.  it  hath  two  ngures  of 
inen  in  armour,  thereon  lying>  the  one  below  the  arches  and 
coiumnes,  and  the  other  above  tfaem^  and  this  epitaph  upon  it. 

''  Thomas  Stanley^  Knight^  fecond  fon  of  £dward  Earle  of 
Derby,  Lord  Stanley  and  Strange^  defcended  from  the  famielie 
of  the  Stanleys,  married  Margaret  Vernon,  one  of  the  daughters 
and  co-heires  of  Sir  George  Vernon  of  Nether  Haddon,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  Knight,  by  whom  he  had  ilTue  two  fons, 
Henry  and  Edward.  Hennr  died  an  infent ;  Edward  fnrvived, 
to  whom  thofe  lordfhips  deicended ;  and  married  the  lady  Iiucie 
Percie,  fecond  daughter  of  the  Earle  of  Northumberland :  by 
her  he  had  iifae  feaven  daughters.  She  and  her  foure  daughters^ 
Arabella^  Marie,  Alice,  and  Prifcilla,  are  interred  under  a  mo* 
nument  in  the  church  of  Waltham  in  the  county  of  Eifex. 
Hiomas,  her  fon>  died  in  his  infancy^  and  is  buried  in  the  parifh 
church  of  Winwich  in  the  county  of  La  nearer.  The  other 
jdiree^  Petronilla,  Frances,  and  Venefia,  are  yet  living. 

Thefe  fdHowing  verfes  were  made  by  William  Shakbspbabe, 
.  the  late  jEimous  tragedian : 

**  Written  upon  the  eq/i  end  of  this  tomle. 

' ''  A0&e  who  lyes  here,  but  do  not  wecpe  i 
^  He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  but  fleepe. 
**  This  ilony  regifter  is  for  his  bones, 
**  His  fame  is  more  perjpetual  than  theie  ilonet : 
**  And  his  own  goodneu,  with  himfelf  being  gone, 
"  ShaU  live,  when  earthly  monument  is  none." 

'•  Written  upon  tke  weft  end  thereof, 

^'  Not  monumental  itone  preferves  our  fame, 

**  Nor  ikye-afpiring  pyramids  our  name. 

"  The  memory  of  him  for  whom  this  llands, 

''  Shall  out-live  marble,  and  defacers*  hands. 

"  When  all  to  time's  confumption  (hall  be  given, 

"  Stanley,  for  whom  this  ftands,  idall  Hand  in  heaven." 

7b«  laft  line  of  this  epitaph,  though  the  worfi,  bears  very 
firong  marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakfpeare.  The  beginning  of  tiie 
firft  line,  **  Aflce  who  lyes  here,'*  reminds  .us  of  that  which  we 
have  bun  yaSt  examining :  **  J(f  any  man  qfi,  who  lies  in  this 
tomb,*'  &c. — ^And  in  the  fiflth  line  we  find  a  thought  which  our 
.  poet  has  alfo  introduced  in  King  Henry  FIJI: 

*'  Ever  belov*d  and  lovbg  may  his  rule  be ! 
''  And>  when  old  time  ihall  lead  him  to  his  grave, 
.1       **  Goodnffs  and  he  fill  vp  one  monument  T* 
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He  had  three  daughters,^  of  which  two  lived  to 
be  married ;  Judith,  the  elder,  to  one  Mr.  Thomas 
Quiney,^  by  whom  (he  had  three  Tons,  who  all  died 


This  epitaph  mud  have  been  written  after  the  year  l600, 
for  Venetia  Stanley,  who  aAerwards  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Kenelns 
Digby,  was  born  in  that  year.  With  a  view  to  afcertain  it^ 
date  more  precifely,  the  charches  of  Great  and  little  Waltham 
have  been  examined  for  the  monument  faid  to  have  been  erefted 
to  Lady  Lucy  Stanley  and  her  four  daughters,  but  in  vain  -,  for 
no  trace  of  it  remains :  nor  could  the  time  of  their  refpedive 
deaths  be  afcertained^  theregifiers  of  thofe  narilhes  being  loft.— - 
Sir  William  Dugdale  was  born  in  Warwickmire,  was  br^  at  the 
free-fchool  of  Coventry,  and  in  the  year  l625  purchafed  the 
manor  of  Blythe  in  that  county,  where  he  then  fettled  and  after- 
wards fpent  a  great  part  of  his  life :  fo  that  his  teffiroony  refpeA- 
ing  this  epitaph  is  fufficient  to  afcertain  its  authenticity. 

Maionx* 

'  He  had  three  daughters,'}  In  this  circumftance  Mr.  Rowe 
muft  have  been  mis-informed.  In  the  Regifler  of  Stratford,  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  daughter  of  our  author's  bat  Sufanna  and 
Judith.  He  had  indeed  three  children }  the  two  already  men- 
tioned, and  a  fon,  named  Hamnet,  c^  whom  Mr.  Rowe  takes 
no  notice.  He  was  a  twin  child,  bom  at  the  fame  time  with 
Judith.  Hence  probably  the  miftake.  He  died  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  age,  in  \5g^,    Malonb. 

^  .  ■  Judith,  the  elder,  to  one  Mr.  Thomas  Quiney,^  This 
alfo  is  a  miftake.  Judith  was  Sbakfpeare*s  youngeft  daughter. 
She  died  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  a  few  day^  after  fhe  bad  com- 
pleted her  feventy-feventh  year,  and  was  buried  thercj,  Feb.  9, 
1661-62.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Quhiey,  who  was  four  years 
younger  than  herfelf,  on  the  10th  of  February,  l6l5-l6,  and  not 
as  Mr.  Weft  fuppofed,  in  the  year  1616-17.  He  was  .led  into 
thQ  miftake  by  the  figures  1616  ftanding  nearly  oppofite  to  the 
entry  concerning  her  marriage  5  but  thofe  figures  relate  to  the^ 
firft  entry  in  the  fubfequent  montli  of  April.  The  Regifter  ap- 
pears thus : 

February  .— 

3.  Francis  Buftilll  to  Ifabel  Whood. 
i/Sifi      ^*  ^^*^^'  Sandclls  to  Joan  Ballamy. 
1010.   ^Q   r^^^  Queeny  to  Judith  Shakfpere, 
April.—— 

14.  Will.  Borowes  to  Margaret  Davies. 
and  a}l  the  fclto'^^^ing  entries  in  that  and  a  part  of  the  enfiiing  page 
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without  children ;  and  Sufanna^  who  was  his  f^ 
vourite,  to  Dr.  John  Hall^  a  phylician  of  good  m- 
putation  in  that  country .^    She  left  one  child  only. 


ate  of  1616}  the  year  then  beginning  on  the  25th  of  March. 
Whether  the  above  10  relates  to  the  month  of  Februaiy  or  Aprils 
Judith  was  certainly  married  before  her  father's  death :  if  it  re« 
lates  toPebnianr,  flie  was  married  on  Febraary  10,  l6l5-l(5; 
if  to  April>  on  the  10th  of  April  16]  6.  From  Shakfpeaie's  will 
it  appears,  that  this  match  was  a  iiolen  one ;  for  he  fpeaks  of 
fuch  future  "  hi{/band  as  JheJhaU  be  married  to.'*  It  is  ftrange 
that  the  ceremony  ihonld  hare  been  piibltckly  celebrated  in  the 
church  of  Stratford  without  his  knowled^  5  and  the  iiftproba* 
lality  of  fuch  a  circumftance  might  lead  us  to  foppofe  that  ike 
was  married  on  the  10th  of  April,  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
execution  of  her  father's  will.  But  the  entry  of  tlM  baptifm  of 
her  firfi  child,  <Not.  23,  1616,)  as  well  as  the  entry  of  the  mar- 
riage, afcertain  it  to  have  taken  place  in  February. 

Mr.  Weft,  without  intending  it,  has  impeached  the  diarafier' 
of  this  lady ;  for  her  firft  child,  acoordkig  to  his  reprefentation, 
mud  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  ibme  months  before  her 
marriage ;  iince  among  the  Baptifms  I  find  this  entry  of  the 
chriftening  of  her  eldeft  fon :  **  \6\Q.  Nov.  23.  Shakfpeare, 
fiMos  Thomas  Quiney,  Gent."  and  according  to  Mr.  Weft  ftie 
was  not  married  till  the  fdlowing  February.  This  Sha\fpetire 
Quiney  died  in  his  infancy  at  Stratford,  and  was  buried  May  8th, 
1617.  Judith's  Second  fon,  Bichardf  was  baptized  on  Februaxy 
9th,  1617-I8.  He  died  at  Stratford  in  Feb.  1638-9,  ^n  the  21ft 
year  of  his  age,  and.  was  buried  there  on  the  26lh  of  that  month* 
Her  third  fon,  Thomas,  was  baptized  Auguft  29,  \6\g,  and  was 
buried  alfo  at  Stratford,  January  28,  1638-9.  There  had  been 
a  plague  in  the  town  in  the  preceding,  fummer,  that  carried  ofip 
about  fifty  perfons.     Malone. 

7  Dr.  John  Hall,  a  phyjician  tfgood  reputation  in  that  coun- 
try.'] Sufanna's  huiband.  Dr.  John  Hall,  died  in  Nov.  1633, 
and  is  interred  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Stratford  near  his 
wife.  He  was  buried  on  the  26th  of  November,  as  appears 
from  the  Regifter  of  "burials  at  Stratford : 

"  November  26,  1635,  Johannes  Hall,  mecHcus  peritiffimus.** 

The  following  is  a  tranfcript  of  his  will,  extra6ted  from  the 
Regiftry  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury  : 

*'  The  laft  Will  and  Tcftament  nuncupative  of  John  Hall  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Gent,  ntade 
and  declared  the  Hv^  and  twentieth  of  Novenaber,  1635.    /«- 
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primis,  I  f^ve  unto  017  wife  nnr  hoofe  io  London.  //em'»  I 
give  unto  my  daogbter  Nilh  my  honfe  in  Ados.  jMn,  I  giire 
unto  my  daoghter  Nsfli  my  nu«dow«  /ffm,  I  give  my  good^ 
aftd  money  unto  my  wife  and  my  daughter  N'atii,  to  be  equally 
divided  betwixt  them*  Item,  concerning  my  ftudy  of  books,  I 
leave  them,  laid  he»  to  you,  n^  fon  Nafli,  to  difpofe  of  them  as 
you  fee  gooci.  As  for  my  manofcripts,  I  would  have  given  them 
t6  Mr.  Boles,  if  he  had  been  here  1  but  forafrauch  »  he  is  not 
here  preient,  you  majr,  fon  Nafii>  bum  them,  or  do  with  them 
What  you  pleafe.    Witnefl*es  hereunto, 

'  **  Thomas  Naih. 
"  Simon  Trapp/' 

The  tefiator  not  having  appointed  any  exeoator,  admtiiifiration 
waa  granted  to  bis  widow,  Nov.  33,  l636. 

Some  at  leaii  of  Dr.  HaU*s  manufcrtpts  efeaped  the  iames,  one 
of  them  being  yet  extant.    See  p.  83,  n.  1 . 

I  could  not,  after  a  very  careful  fearch,  find  the  wfll  of  Sufanu 
Hall  in  the  Prerogative^ffice,  nor  is  it  preferved  in  the  Aichivet 
of  the  diocefe  of  Worcefter,  the  Regifirar  of  which  diocefe  at  vaj 
liequeft  very  obligingly  examined  the  indexes  of  all  the  wills 
.proved  in  his  office  between  the  years  1649  and  1670^  but  in 
vain.    The  town  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  is  in  that  dk)cefe. 

The  infcriptions  on  the  tomb-ftones  of  our  poef  s  favourite 
daughter  and  her  hnlband  are  a$  follows : 

**  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John  Hall,  Grent.  he  marr.  Sofaana, 
ye  daughter  and  co-heire  of  Will.  Shakfpeare,  Gent,  he  deceased 
Nov.  25,  A"".  1635,  aged  60/* 

•*  Hallitts  hie  fitus  eft,  medica  celebcrrimus  arte, 

"  .Expedtans  regni  gaudia  lata  Dei. 
*'  Dignus  crat  meritis  qui  Neftora  vincerct  annis  3 

"  In  terris  omnes  fed  rapit  aequa  dies. 
"  Nc  tumolo  quid  defit,  adeft  fidiftima  conjux, 

"  Et  vitas  comitem  nunc  quoque  mortis  habet." 

Thefe  verfcs  ihould  feem,  from  the  laft  two  lines,  not  to  have 
been  infcribed  on  Dr.  HalVs  tomb-ftone  till  1649.  Perhaps  in- 
deed the  laft  diftich  only  was  then  added. 

''  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Sufanna,  wife  to  John  Hall,  Gent. 

ye  daughter  of  William  Shakfpeare,   Gent.     She  deceafed  the 

ilth  of  July,  A°.  1649.  aged  mr 

"  Witty  above  her  fexe,  but  that's  not  all, 
''  Wife  to  falvation  was  good  Miftrifs  Hall. 
*'  Something  of  Shakfpeare  was  in  that,  but  this 
♦'  Wholy  of  him  with  whom  ftie's  now  in  blifle. 
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a  daughter^  who  was  mi^ried  firft  to  Thomas  Nafhe^^ 


"  Then^  pailenger,  baft  ne*re  a  teare, 
"  To  ^eepe  with  her  that  wept  with  all : 

''  That  wept,  jret  fct  her  fclfe  to  chere 
"  Them  up  with  comforts  oordiail. 

*^  Her  love  (hall  live,  her  mercy  fpread» 
"  When  thou  haft  nc're  a  teare  to  (hed/* 

The  foregoing  Eogliih  verfes,  which  are  preferved  fay  Dtigdale» 
9ire  not  now  remaining,  half  of  the  tombHftone  having  beoa  cut 
away^  and  another  half  ftone  joined  to  it  $  with  tlie  following 
infoription  on  it—''  Here  lyeth  the  body  <if  Richard  WatU  o£ 
Ryhm>*Cliftard,  in  the  parilk  of  old  Stratlbrd,  Greot.  wlio  de* 
parted  this  life  the  23d  of  May,  Anno  Dom«  1707>  and  in  the 
46th  year  of  his  age."  This  Mr.  Watts,  as  I  am  informed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  was  owner  of,  aad  lived  at  the 
efiate  of  Ryhoa-ClifSard,  which  was  once  the  property  of  Dr. 
Hall. 

Mrs.  Hall  was  buried  on  the  l6th  of  Jaly«  1^49,  as  appears 
ivoos  the  Regifter  of  Stratford.    Malonb. 

'  Sfu  left  one,  child  only,  a  daughter,  who  wns  married Jirfi 
io  Thomas  N^/he,  Efq*^  Elizabeth,  our  poet's  grand-daughter, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite,  Shakfpeare  having  left  her 
by  his  will  a  memorial  of  his  afiedion,  though  ihe  at  that  time 
was  but  eight  years  old,  was  bora  in  February  1 607*8,  as  ap- 
pears by  an  entry  in  the  Regifter  of  Stratford,  which  Mr.  Weft 
omitted  in  the  tranfcript  with  which  he  fumiftied  Mr.  Steevens. 
I  leara  from  die  iame  Regifter  that  ftie  was  married  in  Id2l6 : 
''  Mabbiages.  April  22,  l626,  Mr.  Thomas  Nafti  to  Miftrift 
Elizabeth  Hall."  It  ftiould  be  remembered  that  every  unmarried 
lady  was  called  M'\flref$  till  the  time  of  George  I.  Hence  our 
author's  Miftrefs  Anne  Page.  Nor  in  fpeaking  of  an  unmarried 
lady  could  her  chriftian  name  be  omitted,  as  it  often  is  at  prefent  j 
for  then  no  diftindion  would  have  remained  between  her  and 
her  mother.  Some  married  ladies  indeed  were  diftinguilhed 
from  their  daughters  by  the  title  of  Madam, 

Mr.  Nafti  died  in  1 647,  ss  appears  by  the  inforiptlon^on  his 
tomb-ftone  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Stratford  : 

♦'  Here  refteth  ye  body  of  Thomas  Naftie,  Efq.  He  mar.  Eli- 
zabeth the  daugh.  and  heire  of  John  Hall,  Gent.  He  died  April 
4th,  A°.  15^7/  aged  53." 
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Efq.  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Barnard  of  Abing-^ 
ton,'  but  died  likewife  without  iiTue.' 


**  FtfU  manent  onmet  i  banc  non  viriuie  eareniem, 

**  Ut  naqoe  diTitiis,  abftiilit  atra  dies. 
"  Abftalit,  <U  Ttferti  lax  aidaia.    Sifle,  yiator  \ 

**  Si  peritura  paras>  per  male  parta  peris/' 

The  letters  printed  in  Italicks  are  now  obliterated. 

By  his  laft  will,  which  is  in  the  Prerogative-Office,  dated  Aa* 
gaft  26,  1642,  be  beqaeathed  to  bis  wdl  beloved  wife,  Elii^- 
beth  Nafli,  and  her  affigns,  for  her  life,  (in  liea  of  jointure  and 
thirds,)  one  mefluage  or  tenement,   with  the  apjportenanoes, 
fitaate  in  the  Chapel  Street  in  Stratford,  then  in  the  tenure  and 
occupation  di  Joan  Norman,  widow ;  one  meadow,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Square  Meadow,  with  the  appurtenances,  in 
Ae  parifliof  old  Stratford,  lying  near  unto  the  ^preat  ftone-brklge 
of  Stnatford  \  one  other  meadow  with  the  appurtenanees,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Wafh  Meadow ;  one  little  meadow  with  the 
jmpurtenances,  adjoining  to  the  faid  Waih  Meadow  \  and  alfo 
tSx  the  ^thes  i^  the  manor  or  lordfhip  of  Shottery.    He  devifes 
to  his  kinfman  Edward  Naih,  the  fon  of  his  uncle  Geon^e  Nafli 
of  London^  his  heirs  and  alfigns,  {inter  alia)  the  mefluage  or 
tenement,  then  in  his  own  occupation,  caUed  The  New-Place, 
iituate  in  the  Chapel  Street,  in  Stratford ;  together  with  all  and 
fingular  houfes,   outhoufes,  bams,  fiables,  orchards,  gardens, 
eaiements,  profits,  or  coounoditieS)  to  the  fame  belon|^ng;  and 
alfo  four-yard  land  of  arable  land,  meadow,  and  pafture,  with 
the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being  in  the  common  fields  of  Old 
Stratford,  with  all  the  eafements,  profits,  commons,  commodi- 
ties, and  hereditaments,  of  the  fame  four-yard  lands  belonging ; 
then  in  the  tenure,  uTe,  and  occupation  of  him  the  fatd  Thomas 
NaQi ;  and  one  other  meffuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurte- 
nances, fituate  in  the  pariih  of  -^ — ,  in  London,  and  called  or 
known  by  the  name  of  The  Wardrobe,  and  then  in  the  tenure, 

ufe,  and  occupation  of Dickes.    And  from  and  after  the 

death  of  his  faid  wife,  he  bequeaths  the  meadows  above  named, 
and  devifed  to  her  for  life,  to  his  faid  coufin  Edward  Nn^h,  his 
heirs  and  afligns  for  ever.  After  various  other  bequefis,  he  di-*  ^ 
redts  that  one  hundred  pounds,  at  the  leafi,  be  laid  out  in 
mourning  gowos,  cloaks,  and  apparel,  to  be  difbibuted  among 
his  kindred  and  friends,  in  fuch  manner  as  his  executrix  (hall 
think  fit.  He  appoints  liis  wife  Elizabeth  Nafii  his  refiduary 
legatee,  and  ible  executrix,  and  ordains  Edmund  Rawlinsj  Wii* 
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This-  is  what  I  eould  learn  of  any  note,  either 

Ham  Siilith,  and  John  Eadon,  oterfeers  of  hts  win,  to  which 
the  witne0e$  aie  ichn  SvLoh,-  Miohae}  Jonfim^  and  Samuel  Raw« 
lins. 

By  a  nuncfupatite  codicU  dziei  ota  tixt  d^y  tffhli  desiih,  April 
•4th,  1647,  he  bequeaths  (inter  alia)  '*  to  his  niother  Mrs.  Hall 
iifty  pounds  ;  to  Elizabeth  Htathaway  fiftf  pounds  3  toTliomas 
Hathaway  fifty  pbunds  /  to  Juifith  mthaway  ten  pounds ;  tor 
his  uncIe'Naih  and  his  aunt,  his  coufin  S^dtef  and  his  wife,  his 
coufin  Richard  Quifley  dnd  his  wife,  his  coufin  Thomas  Quinejr 
and  his  wife,  twenty  (hillings  e^ch,  io  buy  thetft  rings/*  The 
meadows  which  by  his  will  he  had  devifed  to  his  wife  for  life, 
he  by  this  codicil  devifes  to  her,  her  heirs  affd  rfffignS,  for  ever, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  not  be  /ever6d  ftt^m  her  owti  land  ^ 
and  he  ''  appoints  and  declares  that  the  itiheritance  6f  his  land 

fiven  to  his  coufin  Edward  Naih  ihould  be  by  hini  fettled  after 
is  deceafe,  uponi  his  fon  Hiomas  Na(h,  and  his  heirs,  and  for 
want  of  fuch  heirs  then  to  remain  and  defcend  to  his  o^tL  right 
heirs/* 

It  is  obfervable  that  in  this  Will  the  teilat^r  makes  tk6  inention 
cf  any  child,  and  thefe  is  to  entry  of  any  iflae  of  his  marriage 
in  the  Regifier  of  Stratford ;  I  have  no  dod>t,  therefore,  that  he 
i£ed  without  iflae,  and  that  a  pedigree  with  which  Mr.  Whalley 
furniflied  Mr.  Steevens  a  few  years  ago,  is  inaccurate.  The 
origin  of  the  miflake  in  that  pedigree  will  be  pointed  out  in  ita 
proper  place. 

As  by  Shakfpeare*s  will  Ins  daughter  Sufaona  had  an  eflate 
fbr  life  in  The  New  Places  he*  and  his  grand*daugbter  Elizabetli 
an  eflate  tail  in  remainder,  they  prob^ly  on  tl^  marriage  of 
Elizabeth  to  Mr.  Na(h,  by  a  fine  and  recovery  cut  off  the  entail  i 
and  by  a  deed  to  lead  the  ufes  gave  him  the  entire  dofsiciio&over 
that  eflate  $  which  he  appears  to  have  mifo&d  by  devifing  it  from 
Shakfpeare*s  family  to  his  own. 

Mr.  Na(h*s  will  and  codicil  were  proved  Jute  5,  1^7 »  and 
adminiftration  was  then  granted  to  his  wkiow.    M alone. 

9  . .  ■  Sir  John  Barnard  of  Abingfon,'}  Sir  John  Barnard  of 
Ablngton,  a  fmall  village  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  North-* 
ampton,  was  created  a  Knight  by  King  Charies  II.  Nov.  55, 
1661.  In  1671  he  fold  the  manor  and  advowfon  of  the  church 
of  Abington,  which  his  anceftors  had  polfeffed  for  more  thari 
two  hundred  years,  to  William  Thurlby,  Efq.  Sir  John  Barnard 
was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Baldwin  Barnard,  Efq.  bv  Eleanor,  dtrugh- 
ter  and  co-heir  of  John  Fulwood  f^  Ford  Hall  in  the  county  pf 

Vol,  L  H 
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relating  id  h\\t^ik\f  \}t  family  ;  tlie  chawtfier  of  the 
man  is  bed  feen  in  his  writings.     But  fince  Ben 

Warwictc,  Efq.  and  was  Wn  in  1605.  Htt  iferftttfarried  Elifea- 
bctb,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Clement  Edmonds  of  Prefton,  in  N6r* 
lhaimptoDfhire,  by  whom  he  bad  four  fons  and  fonr  daitebtcrs. 
She  dying  in  1 642,  be  married  fecondly  our  poet's  grand-daugh- 
ler,.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  NaA,  on  the  5th  of  June  l64Q,  atBAlcUcy. 
>n  Warwickfliire,  about  ibree  miles  from  Stratford-upon-Avon; 
If  any  of  ShaTcfpeare's  manufcript's  remained  hi  his  grand-danflgh* 
ter's  cuftody  at  the  time  of  her  fecond  nlarriage,  (and  lbm6' 
letters  at  lead  fbe  furely  ftiiift  h&ve  had,)  they  probably  wert 
then  removed  to  the  houfe  of  her  new  hufband  at  Abington.  Bit 
Hugh  Clopton,  who  was  born  two  years  after  her  death,  itieh* 
tioned  to  Mr.  Macklin,  in  the  year  1742,  an  old  tradition  that 
flie  had  carried  away  with  her  from  Stratford  many  of  her  grand- 
father's papers.  On  the  death  of  Sir  John  Barnard  ^hey  moft 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  EdWafd  Bagley,  Lady  Barnard** 
executor ;  and  if  any  defcefidant  of  that  gentleman  be  tio^ 
livings  in  his  cuHody  they  probably  remain.     Malone. 

I  I  lut  died  Hkewife  witfiaut  tffue.']  Cdnfiding  in  a  pedt- 
gi^  tranfhiitted  t>y  Mr.  Wfaalley  fomfe  years  ago  to  Mr.  Steevens, 
I  onceluppofed  thtft  Mr.  Howe  wa&inaocuiate  in  faying  thatfoiiT 
poist's  gi^nd-daaghter  died  witbont  iifae:^  But  he  was  certainly 
rights  and  this  l^dy  was  ondonbtedly  the  laft  lineal  defcendant 
of  Shakfpeare.  There  is  no  entry,  as  I  have  already  obferved, 
in  the  RegSftcr  of  Stratford,  of  any  Ifluc  of  bers  by  Mr.  Nafli  -, 
nor  does  he  in  his  will  mention  any  child,  deviling  the  greater 
part  of  bis  property  between  his  wi{e  and  bis  kbfntan,  £dwai^ 
Kkfh.  That  Lady  Barnard  had  no  iffae  by  her  fecond  huiband> 
is  proved  by  the  Regifter  of  Abington,  in  Which  diere  is  no  entry 
of  the  baptifm  of  any  child  of  that  marriage,  though  there  ait 
regular  entries  of  the  time  when  .the  feveral  children  of  Sir  John 
Barnard  by  his  firft  wif&  were  baptized*  Lady  Barnard  died  at 
Abington,  and  was  buried  there,  on  the  17th  of  February 
1669-70  3  but  her  hufband  did  not  fliow  his  refped  for  her  me- 
mory by  a  monument,  or  even  an  infcription  of  any  kind.  He 
feems  not  to  have,  been  fenlible  of  tlie  honourable  alliance  he  had 
made.  Shakfpeare's  grand-daughter  would  not,  at  this  day^  go 
to  her  grave  without  a  memorial.*  By  her  laft  will,  which  I 
fubjoin,  (he  dire6ts  her  truftee  to  fell  her  eftate  of  New-Place,  &c. 
to  the  beft  bidder,  and  to  offer  it  firft  to  her  coulin  Mr.  Edward 
Naih.  How  fbe  then  came  to  have  any-  property  in  New-Place, 
whi(:h  her  firft  hulbahil  had'Hcvifcd  to' this  very  Edward  Naih/ 
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igftfyn  h^  i9aa4e  sl  ibrt  q£  4n  eflay  towards  it  in  hia 
J^fiqVfirffp,  I  Y^ilj  give  it  in  bis  word? : 


lipefr  not  appedr  j  btit  I  iappofe  that  aftef  the  death  of  Mr.  Tho* 
liias  Nafli  file  exclianged  the  patriinonial  lands  which  he  be» 
qoea^d  to  hei',  with  £dward  Nafli  and  his  ibn^  and  took  New* 
n'ace^  8rc.  infield  of  thein. 

Sir  John  Barnard  died  at  Abtngton,  and  wtfs  bnried  there  od 
March  6tb,  l67d-4*  On  bis  tomb-^onei  in  the  chaticel  of  the 
chtirch  is  ^  Mlawing  infcription  r 

Hicjacent  exiivug gener^Jimi  viri  Jbhannis  Bernard^  milittsi 
fatre,  avo,  alavo,  iritavo,  aliifque  progenitoridus  per  ducentos 
ft  ampHus  annos  huJM^  oppidi  de  Abingdon  dominis,  injignit: 
ffti  fato  cejfflt  undefepkiageffimo  diiatis  fiuB  anno,  4fUintononas 
Mariii,  annoque  a  pariu  M.  Firginis,  MDCLXXIII. 
'  Sir  Jbhn  Barnard  having  noade  no  will,  admini(faration  of  his 
effeds  was  granted  on  the  7th  of  NoTensber  1674,  to  Heniy 
Oilbert  of  LmrkO  in  the  coonty  of  Derby,  who  had  married  hu 
daughter  Elizabeth  by  his  firft.wife,  and  to  his  two  other  farvf^ 
ving  daughters  *,  Mary  Higs^s,  widow  of  Thomas  Hif  gs  of 
Coleiborne,  £fq.  and  Eleanor  Cotton,  the  wife  of  Samud  Cot* 
4on,  £fq.  AH  Sir  John  Barnard's  other  children  eicept  the  three 
fiibove  mentioned  died  without  iifue.  I  know  not  whether  unf 
defcendant  of  thefe  be  now  living  :  bot  if  that  (houid  be  the  cafe> 
among  their  papers  may  poffibly  be  found  ibme  fragment  or  other 
relative  to  Sbakfpeare  3  tor  by  his  grand*daiighta^s  ordef,  the 
adminiftrators  of  her  huiband  were  entitled  to  keeppofTeffioa  d( 
her  hoofe,  Sc6,  in  Stratford,  for  fix  nponths  after  his  death. 
'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  will  of  this  laft  defcendant  of 
onr  poet,  extraded  from  the  Re^ry  of  the  Prerogative  Cbun 
of  Canterbury : 

"  In  the  Name  of  Grod,  Amen.  I  Dame  Elizabeth  Barnard; 
wiCb  of  Sir  John  Barnard  of  Abington  in  the  county  of^  North- 
ampton, knight,  beipg  in  perfcft  memory,  (bicfled  be  God  !) 
and  mindful  of  mortality,  dp  make  this  my  laft  will  and  tefla^' 
ment  in  manner  and  form  foilowing : 

"  Whereas  by  my  certain  deed  or  writing  under  toy  hand  and 
feal,  dated  pn  or  about  the  eighteenth  day  of  April,  1653,  ac- 
cording to  a  power  therein  mentioned,  1  the  faid  Elizabeth  have 
lipajtedand  difpofed  of  all  that  my  nieiruage  with  the  appurte* 
nances  in  Stratford-opon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  called 
the  New-Place,  and  all  that  four-yard  land  and  an  half  in  Strat- 
ford-Wclcombe  and  Bifhopton  in  the  oounty  of  Warwick,  (after 
the  deceafe  of  the  faid  Sir  John  Barnard,  and  me  the  faid  Eliza* 

-       H2 
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"  I  retncmbar  the  players  have  often  mentioned 
^^  it  as  an  honour  to  Shakfpeare,  that  in  writing 

bctb,)  uftto  Henry  Smith  of  Stratford  aforefdd,  Gent,  and  Job 
Digbtoii  of  the  Middle  Teosple,  London,  Efq.  fince  deceaiedj^ 
«nd  (hefir  htir^  ;  upon  truft  that  they,  and  the  forvivor^  and  th6 
heirs  of  fuch  furvivor,  ibould  bargain  and  fell  the  fame  for  the 
bcft  value  they  can  get,  and  the  moncy^  thereby  to  be  raifed  to  be 
employed  and  difpofed  of  to  fuch  perlon  and  perfons,  and  in  fuch 
manner  as  I  the  (aid  Elizabeth  ihould  by  any  writing  or  note 
under  my  band,  truly  teilified,  declare  and  nominate  -,  as  there^ 
by  may  more  fully  appear.  Now  my  will  is,  and  I  do  hereby 
fignify  aind  declare  my  mind  and  meaning  to  be^  that  the  faid 
Henry  Smith,  my  furviving  truAee,  or  his  heirs,  ihall  with  all 
convenient  fpeed  after  the  deceafe  of  the  faid  Sir  John  Barnard^ 
my  huiband,  make  fale  of  the  inheritance  of -all  and  lingular 
the  premifes,  and  that  my  loving  coufin  Edward  Nafli,  Efq.  ihatt 
have  the  firft  offer  or  refufal  thereof,  according  to  my  promife 
formerly  made  to  him :  and  the  monies  to  be  raifed  by  fuch  fale 
I  do  give^  difpoft  of,  and  appoint  the  fame  to  be.  paid  and  diilri* 
buted,  as  is  herein  after  expreffed ;  that  is  to  fay,  to  my  couiia 
Thomas  Welles  of  Carleton,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  Gent, 
the  fum  of  fifty  pounds,  to  be  paid  him  within  one  year  next 
after  fuch  fale :  and  if  the  faid  Thomas  Wells  ihall  happen  to 
die  before  fuch  time  as  bis  laid  legacy  fhall  become  due  to  him, 
then  my  deiire  is,  that  mv  kiufman  Edward  Bagley,  citizen  of 
London,  fhall  have  the  f<^e  benefit  thereof. 

•'  Item,  I  do  give  and  appoint  unto  Judith  Hathaway,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  my  kinfman  Thomas  Hathaway,  late  of  Strat* 
ford  aforefaid,  the  annual  fum  of  five  pounds  of  lawfiil  money 
of  England,  to  be  jpaid  unto  her  yearly  and  every  year,  from 

Sid  after  the  deceafe  of  the  (aid  mrvivor  of  the  faid  Sir  John 
arnard  and  me  the  faid  Elizabeth,  for  and  during  the  natural 
life  of  her  the  faid  Judith,  at  the  two  mofl  ufual  feafts  or  days 
of  payment  in  the  year,  videlicet,  the  feall  of  the  Annunciation 
of  the  Blefled  Virgih  Mary,  and  Saint  Michael,  the  archangel, 
/  ?J^^*  portions,  the  firft  payment  thereof  to  begin  at  fuch  of 
the  faid  fcafts  as  ihall  next  happen,  after  the  deceafeof  the  furvivor 
of  the  faid  Sir  John  Barnard  and  me  the  faid  EUzabeth,  if  the  faid 
premifescanbcfofoonfold}  orotherwifefofoon  as  thefamecanbe 
told  :  and  If  the  faid  Judith  ihall  happen  to  marry,  and  ihall  be 
mmdcd  to  »kafe  the  faid  annual  fum  of  ^ve  pounds,  and  (ball 
accwdmgly  rekafe  and  quit  all  her  iuterett  and  right  in  and  to 
tne  lame  after  it  ihall  become  due  to  her,  then  and  in  fuch  cafe, 
#  do  give  and  appoint  to  her  the  fum  of  forty  pounds  in  lieu 
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^(whatfoever  he  penned)  he  never'blotfed  put  a 

thereof,  to  be  paid  unto  her  at  the  time  of  the  executing  of  fuch 
releafe  as  aforefaid. 

"  Item^  I  give  and  appoint  onto  Joan  the  wife  of  Edward  Kcnt« 
and  one  other  of  the  daughters  of  the  faid  Thomas  Hathaway, 
the  fum  of  fitty  pounds,  to  be  likewife  paid  unto  her  within  one 
year  next  after  the  deceafe  of  the  farvivor  of  the  faid  Sir  John 
Barnard  and  me  the  faid  Elizabeth,  if  the  faid  premifes  can  be 
foon  fold,  or  otherwife  fo  foon  as  the  fame  can  be  fold ;  and  if 
the  faid  Joan  (hall  happen  to  die  before  the  faid  fifty  pounds  (hall 
be  paid  to  her,  then  I  do  give  and  appoint  the  fame  unto  Edward 
Kent  the  younger,  her  (on,  to  be  paid  unto  him  when  he  (hall 
attain  the  age  of  one-and-twenty  years. 

"  Item,  1  do  alfo  give  and  appoint  unto  him  the  iaid  Edward 
Kent,  {on  of  the  faid  John,  the  fum  of  thirty  pounds,  towards 
putting  him  out  as  an  apprentice,  and  to  be  paid  and  difpofcd  of 
to  that  ufe  when  he  ihall  be  fit  for  it. 

"  Item,  I  do  give  or  appoint  and  difpofe  of  unto  Rofe,  Elizabeth^ 
and  Sufanna,  three  other  of  the  daughters  of  my  faid  kinfman 
Thomas  Hathaway,  the  fum  of  forty  pounds  a-piece,  to  be  paid 
42nto  every  of  them  at  fuch  time  and  in  fuch  manner  as  the  faid 
fifty  pounds  before  appointed  to  the  faid  Joan  Kent,  their  {\^tx, 
ihall  become  payable. 

**  Item,  All  the  reftof  the  monies  that  (hall  be  raifed  by  fuch  fale 
as  aforefaid,  I  give  and  difpofe  of  unto  my  faid  kinfman  Edward  * 
Baglcy,  except  five  pounds  only,  which  I  give  and  appoint  to  my 
faid  troflee  Henry  Smith  for  his  pains ;  and  if  the  faid  Edward 
Nafii  (hall  refufe  the  purchafe  of  the  faid  meiTuage  and  four-yard 
land  and  a  half  with  the  appurtenances,  then  my  will  and  defire 
as,  that  the  faid  Henry  Smith  or  his  heirs  fiiall  fell  the  inheritance 
of  the  faid  premifes  and  every  part  thereof  unto  the  faid  Edward 
Bagley,  and  that  he  (hall  purchafe  (he  fame  3  upon  this  condition, 
xieverthelefs,  that  be  the  faid  Edward  Bagley,  his  heirs,  execu- 
tors, or  adminifirators,  (hall  juftly  and  faithfully  perform  my  will 
and  true  meaning,  in  making  due  payment  of  all  the  feveral  fums 
of  money  or  legacies  before  mentioned,  in  fuch  manner  as  afore- 
faid. And  I  do  hereby  declare  my  will  and  meaning  to  be  that 
the  executors  or  adminifirators  of  my  faid  hulband  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard ihall  have  and  enjoy  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  my  faid  houfe  in 
Stratford,  called  the  New-Place,  with  the  orchards,  gardens,  and 
all  other  the  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  for  and  during  the 
fpace  of  dx  months  next  after  the  deceafe  of  him  the  faid  Sir 
John  Barnard. 

"  Item,  I  give  and  devife  unto  my  kinfioaan,  Tboniat  |Iart,  the 

H3 
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^  line.* 'S^lfjranVWer  hath  been,  ff^utd  he  had  hloUei 

fbtro/Hiotiias  ilatt;  lkte*bf  8lr&tf6r(i-u{k)n-Avon  aforeftid»*13l 
that  my  other  mefliiagQ.or  ion  fit^ate  Jn  St'ratfbrd-iiponrAvoh 
ftfb'refara,  cttmmonly  c^led  the  Maidenhead,  with  tnc  apptiFtQ- 
fiantes,"  and  thfe  next  houfe  thereunto  ac^oining,  with  thp.  Vam 
belonging  to  the  fame,'  now  or  late  in  (ht  occupation  of  Michael 
Johtffon  dr  his  afligns,  with  all  and  fingular  *tl?e  appurtenances -i 
to  hoild  to  him  the  fdiJ  Tf*h6maS  Hart  die  foa,  and  the  heirs  of  hwl 
body^  and  for  default  of  fCich  iffue,  I  give  and  deviifclKe  iaine 
to  George  Hart,'  brother  of  the  faid  Thomas  Hart,  a ncj"  ^6. Che 
heirs  'of  his  body ;  and  for  default  of  fuch  ilfue  to  the  right  jfeiiqj 
of  me  the  Taii  Elizabeth  Barnard  for  ever. 

"  Item,,!  do  make,  ordaiA,  and  appoint  my  faid  loving  kirifiijan 
Jldward  B^gley  fole  executor  of  this  ihy  laflwill  ahS  teftamenti 
hereby. revoking  all  former  ^*^ills ;  definng  hi'm  to  fee  a  juft  per- 
foi'mande  bereof,  accbridiilg  to  my  true  intent  and  meaning.  Tti 
•witnefs  whereof  I  the  faid  Elizabeth  Barnard  have  bcreuhto.fet 
my  hand  and  feal,  tlie  hirie-ahd- twentieth  day  of  January,  Aono 
tooiftini,  'due  thoufanci  fix  hundred  and  fixty-nine,      . 

"Elizabeth  Barnard. 
*'  signed,  JedUd,  puitiJHed^  and  declared  to  be  ike  faji  witl 
nndtefiarhent  of  ihejaid%\izaheih  "Barnard,  in  the  preferice  of 
,    ."  John  Hoiyes,  ReSor  de  Abingfibh, 
,      '  '.       Francis  Wick'es. . 
'^'  Prohatum  fuit  'tejlamentum  fuprafcri^turh  apud  iedes 
Exonienfes  Jiluat,  in  le  Strand^  inconritdtu  Middx, 
quarto  die  men/is  Martij,  I&Sq, /cord in  ^veherabiR 
viro  iDominp  Egidio  Sweete,  milUeet  legiim  doB^oire, 
Jiirroaato,  isTc.  jurdmentb  Edwardi  Bagley,   unid 
executor,  nSmindt,  cut  J  Wc.  de  herie^'ti^c.  Jural'* 

MALONR, 

*  -^ — that  in  writing  ^(tvhat/bevet  he  rpeflned)  he  never  llo4» 
■fed  out  a  line,']  This  is  not  true.  They  only  fay  in  tlieir  pre- 
face to  his  plays,  that  '^  his  mind  an,d  hand,  went  together,  and 
what  bethought,  he  uttered  with  that  eafin^s,  that  ^«  have 
^arcff  received  from  him  a  blot  in  bis  .papers.'*  On 'this 'Mr. 
Pope obferves,  that  "there  never  was  a  more  grpundlefs  nspoft, 
or  to  the  contrary  of  which  there  are  more  undeDiable^evkJaoce^. 
As,  the  comedy  of  The  Merry  fVives  pf  Wtn^for,  which  Jie  €n- 
tireiy  new  writ  j  The  Hiflory  of  fjenry  the  ^ixth,  wbich  w^s 
firft  publiftied  under  the  title  of  The  Cpntmtion  ^f  York  aid 
Lancafter  \  and  that  of  Henry  V,  extremely  improved  Ktbatbf 
Hamlet  enlarged  to  almoU  as  much'yag^ii  8s  f»t  ^xfi,  #^d  many 
others." 
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"  ^  tJtQufmd  J .'  which  they  thpught  a  inalevolf>it> 
"  fpeech.    I  had  not  tpld  pofterHy  this,  hv»t  ^ 


Sarcly  this  is  a  very  fbange  kind  of  argument.  In  the  fir(! 
place  Uiis  was  not  a  repo/rtt  (uDleds  by  that  vrord  we  are  to  under- 
fond  relation,)  rbut  a  po(|tivf  ailertion^  erQunde4  on  the  bed  evi-' 
dcoce  that  the  nature  of  the  iubjcd  atSnitted ;  namely,  ocular 
proofa  The  players  fay,  in  fubffence,  that  Shakfpeare  had  inch 
a  happing fs  of  expreflion^  that,  a&^they  colled  jrom  Us  papers, 
behzAJeljdom  occtAim  to  alter  thet^rft  words  .he  had  fpi  down; 
in  confequenice  of  which  they  found  fcarce  a  blot  in  liis  writings. 
And  how  is  'thw  refuted  by  Mr!  Pope  ?  By  felling  us,  tbat  a  grea| 
many  pf  his  plays  were  enlareed  by  their  author.  AMowing 
thb  to  be  true^  w^di  is  by  no  means  certain,  if  be  bad  written 
IweQty  plays*  fcaoh  conlifting  of  one  tboufa^d  lines,  and  f^)er* 
wards  added  to  each  pf  thepa  a  thquf^nd  more,  would  it  ih^r^ 
fore  follow,  that  he  had  not  writen  the  firil  thoufand  with  faci- 
lity and  corrednefs,  or  that  thofe  mufl  have  been  Receflarily 
expunged,  becaufe  new  matter  was  added  to  them  ?  Certainly 
not. — ^But  the  truth  is,  it  is  by  no  means  dear  that  our  author 
did  enlarge  all  the  plays  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pope>  if  even  that 
would  prove  the  point  intended  to  be  eftabliihed.!  ACr.  Pope  was 
evidently  deceived  by  the  quarto  copies.  From  the  play  of 
Henry  F:  being  more  perfe^  in  the  folio  edition  than  in  the 
quarto,  nothing  follows  but  that  the  quarto  impreflion  of  that 
piece  was  printed  from  a  mutilated  an4  imperfed  copy,  flolen 
from  the  theatre,  or  taken  down  by  ear  during  the  reprefenta- 
tion.  What  have  been  called  the  quarto  copies  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Pacts  of  Kivi  Hemy  VL  \M^e  to  f$d  two  old  plays 
written  before  the  time  of  Bfaakfpdare,  and  entitled  The  fit^i 
Part  of  the  Contention  qf  the  tmo  Mo»^t9  jqf  Yorke  and  Lan* 
cajier,  &c.  and  Tkt  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke, 
&c.  <m  which  hexonftra&ed  .two  new  playjs ;  juil  a$  cp  the  old 
plays  of  King  John^  and  The  Tawing  (if  »  Shrew,  h»  formed 
two  other  plays  with  nearty  the  fame  titiies.  Sfi^  ThJD^irta- 
ii6n  in  Vol.  XIV,  .^i.  323.  , 

The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  la  the  fifA  edition^  (n^l^fifMnt,)  that 
of  1604,.  is  laid  to  be  ''  ^oksged  to  almoA.aa  xmttiA  ^g^in  a»$t 
was,  according  to  die  true  a^A;perlie)&.€X>p}r;'!  WtmtOi^Q  be 
colleded  6-oiiiithi^  ibat  ;thattbAni  m^  a  i^qiwc^mfipf^fif^  >Qdii- 
tioB  (J  believe,  in  th^  ytar'XGOB^  ?.lthat  the  <Cro  .'We  me  9o^ 
ipeakingof  »adl  jenlarged  to  asinakidbis^aio  dsit,iiv)|8:ff2  tAef^f" 
mer  mutilated impr^im,. and  Aai  Ibisiii  diegaituiae4l|Aj^l^ 
.  fiopy,  the  other  in^psrfod  and  ipunqus,? 
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**  their  ignorance,  who  .chofe  that  circumftance  to 
**  commend  their  friend  by,  herein  he  moft  fault- 
"  ed :  and  to  juftify  mine  own  candour,  for  I  loved 
^^  the  man,  and  do  honour  his  memory,  op  this  fide 
^^  idolatry,  as  much  as  any.  He  was,  indeed,  ho- 
**  neft,  and  of  an  open  and  free  nature,  had  an 
"  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions,  and  gentle  expref- 
^'  lions ;  wherein  he  flowed  with  that  facility,  that 
*^  fometimes  it  was  neceflary  he  (hould  be  (lopped : 
"  Siifflaminandus  erat,  as  Augudus  faid  of  Haterius. 
5^  His  wit  was  in  his  own  power  ;  would  the  rule  of 
f*  it  had  been  fo  too.  Many  timfes  he  fell  into 
V  thofe  things  which  could  not  efcape  laughter  ;  as 
''  when  he  faid  in  the  perfon  of  Cqefer,  one  fpeak- 
."  ing  to  him, 

*  Cxlax,  thoa  doft  pie  wrong/ 

'^  He  replied : 

*  Caefar  did  never  wrong,  but  with  jufl  canfe.'  - 

.'^xind  fuch  like,  which  were  ridiculous.     But  he 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or,  indeed^  and  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet, apd  perhaps  love's  Labours  Loft,  our  author  appears  to 
have  alt«red  and  amplified ;  and  to  King  Richard  IL  what  is 
called  the  parHainent-fce;?e>  feems  to  have  been  added ;  (though 
this  lad  is  by  no  means  certain  ;)  but  neither  will  thele  augment 
tattons  and  new^piodellings  diiprpve  what  has  been  aiferied  by 
Shakfpeare*8  fellow-comedians  iDQnceming  the  facility  ot  his  wri- 
ting»  and  the  exquiiite  felicity  of  his  firfl  expreifioas. 
The  bafty  fketfch  of  The  Merry  Whes  of  Mndfor,  whicli  he 
-is  faid  to  hate  comiwfed  m  a  fortnight,  he  might  have  written 
withouC  abiot^  and  three  or  fouir  years  afterwards,  when  he  cbofe 
to'dilatc  his  plan,  he  might  have  conbpofed  ^e  additional  fcenes 
withfMSt  a  blot  likenrifd*  •  In  a  woi^,  fuppoling  even  that  Nature 
bad  not  endowed  hiai  .^mth  that  ricbyieip  which  he  onqueHioQa- 
1^  pp&flad,  he  who  m  little  more  than  twenty  years  produces 
thirty-four  or  thirty-five  pieces  for  the  ihi^e,  has  certaiQly  not 
much  time  fqif  expung^g.    Maxonb. 
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'*  redeemecl  his  vices  with  his  virtues ;  there  was 
'^  ever  more  in  him  to  be  praifed  than  to  be  par- 
«  doned." 

As  for  the  pafiage  which  he  mentions  out  of 
Sbakfpeare,  there  is  fomewhat  like  it  in  Julius 
Cafavy  but  without  the  abfurdity ;  nor  did  1  ever 
meet  with  it  in  any  edition  that  I  have  ^etn  as 
iquoted  by  Mr.  Jonibn.3 

Beiides  his  plays  in  this  edition,  there  are  two 
or  three  afcribed  to  him  by  Mr.  Langbaine/  which 

^  ■  nor  did  I  evpr  meet  with  it  in  any  edition  thai  I  have 
feen,  as  qu^ed  by  Mr,  JonfonJ]  See  Mr.  Tjrwhitt's  note  o& 
Julius  Gefar,  Ad  III.  fc.  i.  Vol.  XVI.     Malonb. 

.  ^  B^des  his  plays  in  this  edition,  there  are  two  or  three 
afcribed  to  him  by  Air,  Langbainey"]  The  Birth  of  Merlin,  l662, 
written  by  W.  Rowley  ;  the  old  play  of  Kin^  John,  in  two  parts, 
1591,  on  which  Shakfpeare  formed  his  King  John ;  and  The 
Arraignment  (f  Paris,  1584,  written  by  George  Peclc. 

The  editor  ^  the  folio  1664,  fubjoined  to  the  35  dramas  pub* 
liflied  in  1623,  feven  plays,  four  of  which  had  appeared  in  Shak* 
fpeare  s  life-time  with  his  name  in  the  title-page,  viz.  Pericles^ 
Prince  of  Tyre,  1(509,  Sir  John  Oldcqfile,  16OO,  The  London 
Prodigal,  l*605p  and  The  York/hire  Tragedy,  16O6 -,  the  three 
others  which  they  inferted,  Locrine,  1595,  Lord  Cromwell, 
1602,  and  The  Puritan,  i6G7,  having  been  printed  with  the 
Iniuais  W.  $.  in  the  tide-pagier,  the  editor  chofe  to  interpret  tbofe 
letters  to  mean  William  Shakfpeare,  and  afcribed  them  alfo  to 
our  poet.  I  publifhed  an  edition  of  thefe  feven  pieces  fome  years 
ago,  freed  in  fome  meafure  from  the  grofs  errors  with  which 
they  had  been  exhibited  in  ancient  copies,  that  the  publick 
might  fee  wha»t  they  contained  j  and  do  not  hefitate  to  declare 
my  firm  perfuafion  that  of  Locrine,  Lord  Cromwell,  Sir  John 
Oldcqftle,  The  London  Prodigal,,  and  The  Puritan,  Shakfpeare 
did  not  write  a  fingle  line. 

How  little  the  bookfellers  of  former  times  fcrupled  to  affix 
the  names  of  celebrated  writers  to  the  proditdHons  of  others, 
even  in  the  life-time  of  fticb  celebrated  authors,  may  be  col^ 
leded  from  He)(wood  8  tranflations  from  OWd,  which  in  1612, 
while  Shakfpeare  was  yet  fiving,  were  afcribed  to  him.  See 
Vol.  X.  p.  32|»  n.  1.*    With  Jdie  dead  they  would  certainly 

•  Mr.  Mdone's  edition  of  our  authoc^i  works,  ijgo. 
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I  h»yentyer  fy^n,  ^afid;  lsif«»)r  w^H^  bt  ifc  wit 
likewife  Fenus^^n^.Monifj ,4nd  T(wquin  mii  Jki^ 
creccj  in  ftanzas,  which  have  been  printed  in.  4  tote 
tolle^on.  of  pwfn^.?  *As  to  ih^  qfefar^rJ^r  giveA  of 
him  by  JBeriJonfOn^  tb^e.i^  a  gQp4  ttea}  tw^Jjl  if  i 
but  I  befev^  it  mflyi))e  4^  ^l:635[}?eflre4jcl)y^^b^ 
Horace  fays.of  the  .firft  Bxjm^ntf,  wbp  WOt^  trag^ 
upon  the  Greek  niodels,  (or  ^id/^fyw^^  th^m,) 
io  hi&^piflle  to  Augui^u^  ;•;./;:!'  \,  .1 
. ' ' .   '      '    .  —     ■'         ,•>■....      y  i .  i  ^  * 

"  —  natura  fublimis  &  acer  : 
•  ■  f\  Nam  fpirat  tragicum  ^s^  et  felicilpr  avdet,       . .  . 
'"  Sed  Uvpem  pnUtin  ch^rtis  ^^le^Wtq^f  b^<w:jwn.",      .; 

\  As  I  have  not  prppofed  to  myfelf  to  enter  ^irito 
a  large,  and  complete  t:riticlftn  xipion  S3b,aklpeaf^^ 
.works;^  fo  I  will  only  take  the  liberty,,  with  .hH  tikf 
fubmiffion  to  the  judgment  of  obher$,  to  obierve 
f6me  of  thofe  things  I  hare  been  flt^^fed  with  jp 
looking  him  over*  ....  *! 

'  His  pkys  are  propa^ly  t^  bie  dfftmguifli^  pnlv 
Into  comedies  and  tragedies.  Tho%  iVbich  ar^ 
iralled  hiftories,  and  ^yejaiQine  gf.hii^.qQOpediet, 
are  really  tragedies,  with  a  nin  or  ixiixtisre  of  omne- 

*  .'       '  » 

make  Ifill  mdre  free.  "  Tb&  took  (faf s  Anthotiy  Wood,  fpealf- 
ing  of  a  work  to  which  the  name  of  Sir  I^llip  Sydney  was  pre- 
fijed)  coming  out  fo  late^  it  is  to  be  inquired  whether  SirJWiilip 
SydneyV  name  is  not  "fet  toft  for  falcrXake]  b^ing  z  ufli^l  thii^ 
jn  thefe  days  to  fet  a  great  nattieto  a  book  ortooks,  by*ftark- 
ing  bookfdlers,  or  foivclllng  writers^  to  get'  bread.**  Athei^ 
Oxon.  Vol.  I.  p.  208.     HxLO'ni'/      '  _^       '^   - " 

s  .  ■  M.in  a  late  cdhBtan^jpoemMJ]  Jn  thefmnth/v^iume^f 
,6tai»  Poems,  printed  in  i^Qf^'  MtjBdma  did  not  goi  beyond 
A  .L<Ue  •ColliSlian  of  Poemi,  ,9nid«doer(ixit<feemto<bai^  known 
thatShabTpeare  aiHb.  ^lote  l^i  Somtts^  .iUuiia«|>umfeniitled.^ 
Lovers  Complaint.    Malok£., 
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Ay.  ttmongA  -tterii  ,^  llrat  way  of  tragi-comcdy  tr» 
th6  ibrOtpoh  tnift^be  ^  that  ^ige^  and  is  indeed  be4 

'    :  "^       .:*:•.  •    •    ..  .  '  -  .; 

••  'erg  fda^/y  tragedies,  with  a  run  or  mixture  ofdofnedp 

HrnoAgH  th}»n.']  VLtp^OoA,  cruY  aathor-s  cdhtethpor«iry,  hais  ftafteA- 
the.'l^ft  4b^Dc6  that  can  be  mdde  for  his  iotenmsingjigbter  vrkk 
the  mpre  ferioaif  fceneis  of  his  draioas :  ,  .  . 

*'  It.niay  likewife  be  objeftcd,  why  aroopffft  fad  and  gravo 
hiftorics  I  have  here  and  there  ihferted  ftbafoqsjelll's  and  taf^ 
faFTotting  of  lightnefs.'  I  an^Wer,  I  have  therein  itniuifed  bM 
^i^pjiical,  andctmicalp^et^,  that  write  to  the,  f^e,  wiio»;  left 
the '  auditory  (boukl  be  dulled  with  ferious  cpurfes^  which  ar^ 
merely  weighty  and  material,  in  every  z&.  prefent  fom^  2bny, 
wifh  his  roimick  a^on 't6l3reed  in.  thb  lel^  capable  mirth  atxd 
laughter  J  ]Jht  ^Aey  that  wtiie  tb  atl,  wtufi  Jit^eib-pUhfe  all. 
*An4lis:fach  f]arihion  tbeoekfehfe;  toa  a3tihkude'div.erfely.addide(4 
fo  1  to  an  dnivcrfalify  of  readers  diversely  difpofed."  Pref.  to 
Hyiary  of  Women,  l624.     Malone. 

lie  fcritlcks  who  reitounce  txi^gi-comedy  as  barbaroas^  I  feao 
fpealc- more  from  aotions  which  they  have  formed  in  their  clofet*, 
'tha'n  ^ny-,WeTl^Cult  theofy  deduced  from  experience  of  wlrtft 
{A^afestH*  dif^leafe^,  wlikb  ou|;ht  to  be  the  foutidatioDof  all  rule! . 

Bvtn  Appofog  there  is  i)^  affedation  i.n  this  refiniemdnt,  tod 
that  thofe  criticks  have  really  tried  and  purified  their  minds  ti}! 
^ftiere  is  no  drofs  remaining,  ftill  this  can  never  be  the  cafe  of  % 
'J)OpuWr  audience,  to  wlridi  a  dramatick  reprefentatkm  is  referred. 

prydefi  io  one  of  his  prefateis  condemns  bis  own  coodujft  ia 
The  ^pan\pi  Friar ;  but,  fay«  he,  I  did  not  write  it  to  pleafe 
myfelf.  It  was  given  to  the  publick.  Here  is  an  involuntary  coh- 
ieflion  .that  tragi-comedy  is  more  plcftifing  to  the  audience;  1 
Wt)tild  alk  then,  upon  what  ground  it  h  dondemned  ? 

^^ik  id6ial  esxcelleiite  of  XLulforenty  fcAs  «ipon  a  fuppofitioa 
that  we  are  either  more  refined,  or  a  higher  order  of  beiogs  than 
we  really  are :  there  is  no  provifion  made  for  what  may  be  called 
the'a<iimalpatt»df  our^niiids.  *    - 

Though  nv<e  Alonld  aokoowrhsdgetfaifp^ffion  for  variety  and 
'ddntrari^itleflto  be  the  vice'cf  car  nature,  it  is  fiill  a  propenfiiiy 
Vh2d)  we  Hll  feel,  ahd>irhi€ii  be  who  tmdeitakes  to  divert  m 
taicft  iSnd]>rovifion  for. 

WenrcSdbMged,  it  is  tme,  in^oer  poriint  after  fcience,  or  e»- 
edtedt^  in  any  art,  ^to  keep  our  mnds  fteadily  fixed  for  a  -loi^ 
<JOnthitfARce;  it  is  a  t^fli  w«  impefo'on  oorfelves :  bat  I  do  not 
wffii  to'taik  Idyfelf  in  my  amtiienenis. 

If  the  ^eat  object  of  the  theatre  is  amufement,  a  dramatick 
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come  fo  agreeable  to  the  Englifli  tafte,  that  though 
the  feverer  criticks  among  us  cannot  bear  it,  yet 
the  generality  of  our  audiences  feem  to  be  better 
plea^d  with  it  than  with  an  exadl  tragedy.  7'Ae 
Merry  JVives  of  Windfor^  The  Comedy  of  Errors^ 
And  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  ^  are  all  pure  comedy ;  thq 
reft,  however  they  are  called,  have  fomething  df 
both  kinds.  It  is  not  very  ealy  to  determine  which 
way  of  writing  he  was  iiK)ft  excellent  in.  There 
is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  entertainment  in  his 
comical  humours ;  and  though  they  did  not  then 
jftrike  at  all  ranks  of  people,  as  the  iatire  of  the 
prefent  age  has  taken  the  liberty  to  do,  yet  there  is^ 
a  pleafing  and  a  well-diftinguiflied  variety  in  thofe 
charadlers  which  he  thought  fit  to  meddle  with. 
Falftaff  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a  mafier- 
piece;  the  chara6ler  is  always  well  fuftained,  though 
drawn  out  into  the  length  of  three  plays ;  and  even 
the  account  of  his  death  given  by  his  old  landlady 
Mrs.  Quickly,  in  the  firft  Ad  of  Henry  the  Fifths 
^though  it  be  extremely  natural,  is  yet  as  diverting 
as  any  part  of  his  life.  If  there  be  any  fault  in  the 
draught  he  has  made  of  this  lewd  old  fellow,  it  is, 
that  though  he  has  made  him  a  thief,  lying,  cow- 
ardly, vain-glorious,  and  in  fhort  every  way  vicious, 
yet  he  has  given  him  fo  much  wit  as  to  make  him 
•almoft  too  agreeable ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether 

work  muH  poifefs  every  means  to. produce  that  eiFe6t  \  if  it  gives 
inHmdion  by  the  by^  fo  much  its  merit  \%  the  greater ;  but  t^at  is 
not  its  principal  objed.  The  ground  on  which  it  (lands,  and 
which  gives  it  a  claim  to  the  protedion  and  encouragement  of 
civilifed  fociety,  is  not  becaufe  it  enforces  moral  precepts,  pr 
gives  indrudion  of  any  kind  3  but  from  th^  geperal  adva^ntage 
that  it  produces,  by  habituatbg  the  mind  to  find  i^  araufemeijit 
In  intellectual  pieafures  5  weaning  it  from  fenfuality,  and  by  de- 
grees filing  off,  fmoothing,  and  poliihing,  its  rugged  comers. 

5l.K  J.  RfiYKOLPS. 
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fome  people  have  not,  in  remembrance  of  the  dU 
verfion  he  had  formerly  afforded  them,  been  fony 
to  fee  his  friend  Hal  ufe  him  {o  fcurvily,  when  he 
comes  to  the  crown  in  the  end  of  The  Second  Part 
of  Henry  the  Fourth.    Amongft  other  extravagan-^ 
cies,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  PTindfor  he  has  made 
him  a  deer-dealer,  that  he  might  at  the  fame  time 
remember  his  Warwickftiire  profecutor,  under  the 
name  of  Juftice  Shallow ;  he  has  given  him  yery 
near  the  fame  coat  of  arms  which  Dugdale,  in  his 
Antiquities  of  that  county,  delcribes  for  a  family 
there,^  and  makes  the  Welfli  parfon  defcant  very 
pleafantly  upon  them. .  That  whole  play  is  admira- 
ble ;  the  humours  are  various  and  well  oppofed ; 
the  main  defign,  which  is  to  cure  Ford  of  his  un- 
reafonable  jealoufy,  is  extremely  well  condu6ted« 
In  Twelfth-Night  there  is  ibmethtng  (ingularly  ri- 
diculous  and    pleafant   in    the  fantafttcal  fieward 
Malvolio.     The  paraiite  and  the  vain-glorious  in 
Parolles,  in  AWs  well  that  ends  well,  is  as  good  as 
any  thing  of  that  kind  in  Plautus  or  Terence.     Pe- 
truchio,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew ,  is  an  uncom^ 
mon  pirece  of  humour.    The  converlation  of  Beae^ 
dick  and  Beatrice,  in  Muck  Ado  about  Nothings  and 
of  Rofalind,  in  As  you  like  it,  have  much  wit  and 
fprightlinefs  all  along.     His  clowns,  without  which 
charadler  there  was  hardly  any  play  writ  in  that 
time,    are  all  very  entertaining  :    and,   I  believe, 

'  ■  '  the  fame  coat  of  arms  which  Dugdale,  in  his  Anti- 
quities of  that  county,  defcribes  for  a  family  therefl  There  are 
two  coats,  1  obfcrve,  in  Dugdale,  where  three  filver  fifties  are 
borne  in  the  narae  of  Lucy  -,  and  another  coat  to  the  monunnent 
of  Thomas  Lucy,  fon  of  Sir  William  Lucy,  in  which  are  quar* 
tered  in  four  fcveral  divifions,  twelve  little  fifhes,  three  in  each 
divifion,  probably  luces.  I'his  very  coat,  indeed,  fecms  alluded 
to  in  Shallow's  giving  the  dozen  white  luces-,  and  in  Slender's 
faying  he  may  quarter,    T«bobali>. 
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Therfites  ia  Trcihu  Jtmd  Cre/Hda,  and  Apeqiaatos 
in  Timmf  wiH  be  aikywed  to  be  mafler-rpieGes  of  iH^ 
nature,  and  iktiiical  fiiar&ig.  To  thefe  I  might  add^ 
that  icicoii^arable  dharaSber  of  Shylock  the  Jew, 
m  The  Mtpckani  of  Venice  ;  hut  though  we  have 
iaen  that  play  received  and  a^ed  as  a  cooaedy/  a»d 
tbe  i»rt  oi  the  Jew   penformed  by  aa  ^ekcelleht 
COQiediain,  ytL  I  cannot  hot  tfatnk  k  was  defigned 
tmgically  by  the  author.     Thene  appears  \tk  it  fueh 
a  deadly  fpirit  of  remnge,  fuoh  a  iavage  fieceeiie& 
and  fellnelss  and  fuch  a  bloody  defigoation  of  cm* 
eky  and  mifchief,  as  cannot  agree  either  with  ibhie 
flyle  or  charafters  of  comedy,   'ittic  play  itfelf,  tak^ 
italtofetiier^  feems  to  me  to  be  one  of  tbe  moft 
^odH^gSl  of  any  of  Shaifpeare^s.    The  tale^  indeed^ 
in  that  part  relating  to  the  cafkets,  and  the  extra^^ 
vagant  and  lantifual  kkad  of  bond  ^veh  ^y  Antonio^ 
irtoo  miikch  nemcwed  from  the  rides  of  probability; 
bnt  taking  the  fad  for  granted,  we  muft  altew  it 
to  be  very  beatitifuHy  written.     There  is  fomething 
in  the  friendfhip  of  Antonio  to  Baflanio  very  great, 
generous^  and  tender.  The^hole  fourth  A6li(fiip- 
po£ng,  as  I  laid,  the  £idl:  to  be  probable,)  ^s  ex-» 
tremely  iine^      But  theie  are   two  pa^ges  that 
de&rve  a  particular  iiotice.     The  firft  is,    what 
Portia  &ys  in  praiie  of  mercy,  and  the  other  on  the 


8    ini  though  we  have  Jeen  that  play  received  and  aSed 

as  a  comedy,']  In  1701  Lord  Lanfdown  prodaced  his  alteration 
of  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  atthe  theatre  in  Lincoln^t-Infi-Fields, 
under  the  title  of  The  Jew  of  Venice,  and  expreftlf  calls  it  a 
comedy.    Shylock.was  performed  by  Mr.  Dogget.    Kb  bo. 

And  fuch  was  the  bad  tafte  of  piir  ancefiors  that  this  piece  con- 
tinued to  be  a  ftock-play  from  17OV  to  ^eb.  14,  J ^U,  when  Th^ 
Merchant  of  Venice  vf2i&  exhibited  for  thejir/i  time  at  the  thea- 
tre in  Drury-Lane;i,and  Mr.  Macklin  ^madehis  iiril  appearance  in 
the^cbarader  of  Shylock.    Maloinb* 
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powc^  of  nialfok*  The  ihelancfaoly  of  JjM^es,  ia 
uh  ydu  Hke  it,  is  a^  fiagular  and  odd  as  it  is  divert*- 
lO]^.    And  if,  what  Horace  lays^ 

^^  Difficile  efl  proprie  communta  dicerc,*' 

it  will  be  a  hard  tafk  for  any  one  to  gol>eyond  him 
in  the  defcription  of  the  fev^rol  degrees  and  ages 
of  man's  life,  though  the  thought  be  old,  and  com* 
mon  enough. 

" AB  the  \^orld's  a  Ib^. 

**  And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  plajners ; 

'*  They  have  thar  exits  and  their  entrances, 

•'  And  one  ttwn  in  his  time  pkjrs  many  parts, 

''  His  ads  being  feren  ages.    At  fir^  the  infant* 

''  Mewling  and  pnkiag  in  the  aorfes  arms  : 

"  And  then,  the  whining  fchool-boy  with  bis  iatchol, 

"  And  Ihining  morning' faCe,  creeping  like  fnail 

"  UwwfllinglytoichQdi.    And  then,  tfaelo?er. 

**  Sighing  like  fvtmace,  ivith  a  wofnl  ballad 

'*  Made  to  his  miftrefs*  eye-brow.    Then«  a  foldicr  i 

"  Full  of  ftrange  oaths,  "and  bearded  like  the  pard, 

^^  Jealous  in  honour,  fndden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 

**  Seeking  the  babble  reputation 

'^  £v*ii  in-the  cannon^s  mouth.     And  tben>  the  Jaftice^i; 

**  Jn  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin*d« 

*'  With  eyes  fevere,*aod  beard  of  formal  cut, 

"  Full  of  wife  faws  and  modern  inftantes  j 

<'  And  fo  he  plays  his  part.    The  fixth  age  (hifta  ^ 

**  Intothelei^'andilipper*d  pantfrioon}.  ; 

'^  With  ipedacles  on  nofe,  and  pouch'on  (ide.; 

"  His  youthful  hdfe,  well  fav'd,  a  wdrld  too  wide 

"  For  hts'flimnk  (hank ;  and  his  big  manly  Toice, 

*' Taming  agspntow'rdchildiih  treble,  pipes 

*'  And  whidles  in  his  found  :  Lait  fceae  of  all,. 

*'  That  ends  this  ftrange  eventful  hiftor}^' 

**  Is  fecond  childiflinels,  ind  mere  oblivion  ; 

*'  Sans  teeth.  Tans  eyes,  fans  tafte,  -fans  every  thnig.'* 

His  images  are  indeed  efvery *  wherfe  fo  -lively,  that- 
fbe  thing  he  would *repre(ent  ft^tlds  full  before  you, 
and  you poflefs  evfery  psCrt  of  it\—  I  will  venture  to 
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point  out  one  more,  which  is,  I  think,  as  iftrong 
and  as.  uncommon  as  any  thing  I  ever  faw ;  it  is  an 
image  of  Patience.  Speaking  of  a  maid  in  love, 
he  fays, 

"  —  She  never  told  her  love, 

*'  But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'A'  bad, 

*^  Feed  on  her  damafk  cheek :  file  {»o*d  »>  thought, 

^*  And  fate  like  Patience  on  a  monumenti 

*'  Smiling  at  Grief r 

What  an  image  is  here  given !  and  what  a  taik 
would  it  have  been  for  the  greateft  mailers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  to  have  exprefled  the  paliion^ 
defigned  by  this  Iketch  of  fiatuary  I  The  ftyle  of  his 
comedy  is,  in  general,  natural  to  the  chara^ers, 
and  eafy  m  itfelf;  and  the  wit  moft  commonly 
fprightly  and  pleafing,  except  in  thofe  places  where 
he  runs  into  doggrel  rhymes,  as  in  The  Comedy  of 
Errors,  and  fome  other  plays.  As  for  his  jingling 
fometimes,  and  playing  upon  words,  it  was  the 
common  vice  of  the  age  he  lived  in  :  and  if  we  find 
it  in  the  pulpit,  made  ufe  of  as  an  ornament  to  the 
fermons  of  fome  of  the  graveft  divines  of  thofe 
times,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  thought  too  light  for 
the  ilage. 

But  certainly  the  greatnefs  of  this  author's  genius 
does  no  where  fo  much  appear,  as  where  he  gives 
his  imagination  an  entire  loofe,  and  raifes  his  fancy 
to  a  flight  above  mankind,  and  the  limits  of  the 
vifible  world.  Such  are  his  attempts  in  The  Tempe/l, 
A  Midfummer^Night s  Dream,  Macbeth,  and  Ham-^ 
let.  Of  thefe,  The  Tempejl,  however  it  comes  to 
be  placed  the  firft  by  the  publifhers  of  his  works, 
can  never  have  been  the  firft  written  by  him  :  it 
feems  to  me  as  perfedl  in  its  kind,  as  almoft  any 
thing  we  have  of  his.     One  may  obferve,  that  the 
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QiiitiegittieJi^qitbere,  with»i>^»^iefeuiiQQmmQit 
to  ^the  Jifaerticfi  •(>£  hb  wotiug;  thpiigh  that  v^g^ 
yahat,  I  Ibppoie^  he  vtAx^d  himi^f  leaft  upon^  iince 
bis  «acceUeiicHtt  'were  ^1  9^  raother  ]un4*  I  aqi 
very  fenliUe  that  lie  doeUt  in  %hx9  f^f,  depart  too 
much  from  ^tibat  ilikcncifs  to  (truth  ^btch  oaght  tp 
be  obfermd  In  thefe  iort  of  #rit»K8 ;  j^  w  doiK 
kib  veiy  finety,  that  one  v^^m^if^nmixitiio  \m» 
more  faitSi  &r  his  ftke^  ihan  rw&ii  does  ^weil  allQvr 
of.  His  magick  has  rftm^ing  in  it  yiny  iblen^ 
and  iservporacal :  and  libat  atmf«gftDt  cbarddler 
of  iCabban is mi^tjriiidl ifnilMMdj  ftow  a  wpn^ 
derfol  innention  in  the  aothori  1^9  ^^14  ^i)s« 
QfA  fiiobii  .particuliur  wild  limai^  wd  H  certainly 
one  ^  the  £neft  and  moft  nnwrnmoh  gvstiqfqiiA) 
Ibat  ever  was  ieen.  The.obAvinrtiQnyffhiqbiJ  bpysp 
been  informed,  three  teiy.ginat  men  tcqiK^iH'rtd  19 
making^  >i:^n  tfhi8:part«  wd»  .eajtremely  juft  i  tW 
^hiJ^are  hudnot  only  fwnd  oetf  ,ii  rknu  chartf^ct^ 
in  has  GalihaH,  but  ^i^ifb  4wif^  imd  i^pted  s 
Mw  manaar  q/*  language  Ji^r  itfMt  chmaoH^.* 

It  is  the  lame  magick  that  raifes  the  ^Mvkt$  Ui  A 
Jtjfkyummer'Nigys  Dream,  «fae  ^itc^hes^n  Mao^ 
beth,  and  the  Glioft  in  fiiMMfai,  with  tfaodghts  and 
lango^^  proper  to  the  parts  Cbey  ftfftiiin,  andib 
peculiar  to  'the  talent  of  4lbt$  writer.  Bat  of  the 
two  m  pf  thefe  plays  1  Ibatl  4iaj^e  ooci^on  to  take 

•  — -^iwAicA,  1  have  ieen  hfbrmed,  three  very  ff^pii  w^n 
concurred  in  making -^"i  Ix)rd  Falklaq4  -Xord  C.  J.  Taugh^i^ 
ftnd  Mr.  fidden.    Rows. 

Dryden  was  of  the  fame  opinioiil.  "  lt}s  ,pcifotf  (fajrs  hfs, 
fpcaking  of  Caliban,)  istoooftroos,  ashcis  theprodcfft  of  an- 
natoral  lafti  and  his4<mguage  is  cs. hobgoblin  as  Jiispn(fyn :  jn 
all  «tbiag»  he  is  diiSnp|ifli9d  frooi  .v^^nuMtWlt."  ^la^qcito 
Tnnlus  and  Vr^ffiia.    MALqxx. 

VouL  1 
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notice,  among  the  tfag^ies  of  Mr.  Shakipeare.   if 
one  undertook  to  etamine  the  greateft  part  of  thefit. 
by  thofe  rules  which  are  eftabliihed  by  Aiiftotle, 
and  taken  from  the  model  of  the  Oecian  fiage,  it 
would  be  no  very  hard  tafk  to  find  a  great  many 
fiiults;    but  as  Shakipea^e  Kved  under  a  kind  of 
mere  light  of  liature,  and  had  never  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  regularity  of  thofe  written  pre-^^ 
cepts,  fo  it  would  be  hard  to  judge  him  by  a  law 
he  knew  nothing  of.    We  are  to  cbnfider  him  as'  a 
man  that  lived  in  a  ftate  of  ahnoft  univerfai  licence 
and  ignorance :  there  was  no  effabUlhed  judge,  bat 
every  one  took  the  liberty  to  write  according  to  the 
diiStates  of  his  own  fancy.  '  When  one  confidersi 
that  there  is  not  one  play  before  him  of  a  reputa- 
tion good  endugh  to  entitle  it  to  an  appearance  on 
the  preient  ftage,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  great 
wonder  that  he  (houki  advance  dramatick  poetry 
fo  far  as  he  did*.     The  fable  i&  what  is  generally 
placed  the  firft,  among  thole  that  are  reckoned  the 
conflituent  parts  of  a  tragidc  or  heroick  poem ; 
*iiot,  perhaps,  as  it  is  the  mod  difficult  or  beau* 
tiful,  but  1^  it  is  the  firft  properly  to  be  thought 
of  in  the  contrivance  and  courie  of  the  whole ;  and 
with  the  fable  ought  to  be  coniider^  the  fit  difpo- 
jGition>  prder,  aqd  condudl  of  its  fevei^  parts.    As 
it  b  not  in  this  province  of  the  drama  that  the 
flrength  and  mattery  of  Shakfpeare  lay,  {o  I  fhall 
not  undertake  the  tedious  and  ill-natured  trouble 
to  point  out  the  feveral  faults  he  was  guilty  of  in  it. 
His  tales  were  feldom  invented,  but  rather  takeq 
^ther  from  the  true  hiftory,    or   novels  and  ro- 
*  mances :  and  he  commonly  made  ufe  of  them  in 
-  that  order,  with  thofe  incidents,  and  that  extent  of 
time  in  which  he  found  diem  in  the  authors  from 
whence  he  borrowed  them.  So  The  printer's  Tale, 
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which  is  taken  from  an  old  book,  called  TheDelec^ 
table  Htjlorif  of  Dorajitis  and  Fawnia,  contsuns  the 
fpace  of  fixteen  or  feventeen  years,  and  the  fcene  is 
Sometimes  hid  in  Bohemia,  and  fometimes  in  Sici- 
ly^ according  to  the  original  order  of  the  ftory. 
'Almoft  all  his  hiftorical  plays  comprehend  a  great 
iength  of  time,'  and  very  different  and  diflindl  places  i 
and  m  hi*  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  fcene  traveb 
over  the  greateft  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  But  in 
recompcnce  for  hi^  carelefsuefs  in  this  p(>int,  when 
he  comes  to  another  part  of  the  drama,  the  manners 
of  his  characters^  in  acting  orjpeaking  what  is  proper 
for  them,  and  fit  to  bejhown  by  thepoetj  he  maybe 
generally  juftified,  and  in  very  many  places  greatly 
commended.  For  thofe  plays  which  he  has  taken 
from  the  Englifti  or  Roman  hiftory,  let  any  man 
compare  them,  and  he  will  find  the  character  as 
€xa<ft  in  the  poet  as  the  hiftorian.  He  feems  in- 
deed fo  far  from  propoftiig  to  hinifelf  any  one  a6tion 
for  a  fubjecft,  that  the  title  very  often  teljs  you,  it  is 
The  Life  of  King  John,  King  RiQhard,  &c.  What 
can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  id6a  oiir  hiftorians  give 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  than  the  pi6iiure  Shakfpeare 
has  drawn  of  him  ?  His  manners  are  every  where 
exactly  the  fame  with  the  ftory  ;  one  finds  him  ftill 
described  with  fimplicity,  pafl[ive  iandtity,  ^ant  of 
courage,  weaknefs  of  mind,  and  eafy  fubmiffion  to 
the  governance  of  an  imperious  wife,  or  prevailing 
fadlion :  though  at  the  fame  time  the  poet  does 
juftice  to  his  good  qualities,  and  moves  the  pity  of 
his  audience  for  him,  by  fhowing  him  pious,  difin- 
terefted,  a  contemner  of  the  things  of  .this  world, 
and  wholly  refigned  to  the  fevereft  difpenfations  of 
God's  providence.  There  is  a  (hort  fcene  in  The 
Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  which  I  cannot 
think  but  admirable  in  its  kind.     Cardinal  Beaufort, 
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who  had  murdend  the  Duke  of  Gkxicefter,  is  (hcnm 
in  the  laft  agooies  on  his  death-bed^  vith  the  good 
king  praying  oirer  him.    There  is  fo  much  terror 
in  one,  fo  much  tenderneft  imd  moring  piety  in  the 
other,  as  muft  touch  any  one  who  is  capable  either 
of  fear  or  pity.  In  his  Henry  the  Eighthy  that  prince 
is  drawn  with  that  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  all  thoie 
good  qualities  whim  are  attributed  to  him  in  any 
account  of  his  reign.    If  his  laults  are  not  ihown 
in  an  equal  degree,  and  the  (hades  in  this  pidure 
do  not  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  the  lights,  it  is  not 
that  the  artift  wanted  either  colours  or  ildll  in  the 
difpofition  of  them ;  but  the  truth,  I  b^eve,  might 
be,  that  he  forbore  doing  it  out  of  regard  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  iince  it  could  have  been  no  very  great 
refpedl  to  the  memcMy  of  his  mifirefs,  to  have  ex-^ 
pofed  ibme  certain  parts  of  her  father's  life  upon 
the  jftage.    He  has  dealt  much  more  jfreely  with  the 
minifter  of  that  great  king ;  and  certmnly  nothing 
was  ever  more  juftly  written,  than  the  chara£ter  of 
Cardinal  Wolfey.     He  has  ihown  him  infblent  in 
his  profperity ;  and  yet,  by  a  wonderful  addreCs,  he 
makes  his  fail  and  ruin  the  fubje6t  of  general  com* 
paiHon.    The  whole  man,  with  his  vices  and  vir- 
tues, is  finely  and  exactly  defcribed  in  the  fecond 
(bene  of  the  fourth  Ad.    The  diftrefles  likewiie  of 
Queen  Katharine,  in  this  play,  are  very  movingly 
touched;    and  though  the  art  of  the  poet  has 
icreeiied  King  Henry  from  any  grofs  imputation 
of  injuftice,  yet  one  is  inclined  to  wilh,  the  Queen 
bad  met  with  a  fortune  more  worthy  of  her  birth 
and  virtue*     Nor  are  the  manners,  proper  to  the 
perfons  reprefented,  lefs  juftly  obferved,   in  thofe 
chara6ters  taken  from  the  Roman  hiftory  ;  and  of 
this,  the  fiercenefs  and  impatience  of  Coriolanus, 
his  courage  and  difdain  of  the  common  people,  the 
virtue  and  philofophical  temper  of  Brutus,  and  the 
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irre^Iar  greatnefs  of  mind  in  M<  Antony^  are 
beautiful  proofs.  For  the  two  laft  efpecisdly,  you 
find  them  exadUy  as  they  are  defcribed  by  Plutarch, 
from  whom  certainly  Shakfpeare  copied  them.  He 
has  indeed  followed  his  original  pretty  clofe,  and 
taken  in  fe?erai  little  incidents  that  might  have 
been  fpared  in  a  play.  But,  as  I  hinted  before,  his 
defign  feems  mod  commonly  rather  to  delcribe 
thofe  great  men  in  the  ieveral  fortunes  and  acci* 
dents  of  their  lives,  than  to  take  any  iingle  great 
aAioui  and  form  his  work  fimply  upon  that.  How* 
ever^  there  are  fbme  of  \M  pieces,  where  the  fable 
is^  founded  upon  one  action  only.  Such  are  more 
efpecialty,  Borneo  and  Juliet^  Hamlet^  and  Othello* 
The  dengn  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  plainly  the  puniOi* 
ment  of  their  two  families,  for  the  unreasonable 
feuds  and  animodties  that  had  been  lb  long  kept 
up  between  them,  and  occafioned  the  effufion  pf  fo 
much  blood.  In  the  mam^ment  of  this  ftoiy,  he 
has  (hown  fometbing  won&rfedly  tender  and  paf* 
fionate  in  the  love*part,  and  very  pitiful  in  the 
diftrefs.  Hamlet  is  founded  on  much  the  iame  tale 
with  the  Electra  of  Sophocles.  In  each  of  them  a 
young  prince  is  engaged  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  iather,  their  mother^  are  equally  guilty,  are 
both  concerned  in  the  murder  of  their  hufbands,' 
and  are  afterwards  married  to  the  murderers.  There 
is  in  the  firft  part  of  the  Greek  tragedy  fometbing 
very  moving  in  the  grief  of  Eleiftra ;  but,  as  Mr. 
DacfjBr  has  obferved,  there  i«  fometbing  vefy  un- 
natural and  (hocking  in  the  manners  he  has  given 
that  princefsand  Oreftes  in  the  latter  part  Oreftes 

«  .^^.^^are  hath  concerned  in  the  murder  of  then  hushands,"] 
It  doe^  not  appear  that  Hainlet'9  motfaer  was  concerned  in  tho 
death  of  ber  buA)aad.    Malonb. 
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imbrues  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  own  mother; 
and  that  barbarous  a<fti6n  is  performed,  though  not 
immediately  upon  the  ftage,  yet  fo  near,  that  the 
audience  hear  Clytemneftra  crying  out  to  -^gyfthus 
for  help,  and  to  her  fon  for  mercy :  while  Eledlra 
her  daughter,  and  a  princefs,  (both  of  them  cha- 
racters that  ought  to  have  appeared  with  more 
decency,)  ftands  upon  the  ftage,  and  encourages 
her  brother  in  the  parricide.  What  horror  does 
this  noj  raife !  Clytemneftra  was  a  wicked  woman, 
and  had  deferved  to  die  ;  nay,  in  the  truth  of  the 
ftory,  (he  was  killed  by  her  6wn  fon  ;  but  to  repre- 
fent  an  a6lion  of  this  kind  on  the  ftage,  is  certainly 
an  offence  againft  thofe  rules  of  manners  proper  to 
the  perfons,  that  ought  to  be  obferyed  there.  On 
the  contrary,  let  us  only  look  a  little  on  the  con- 
du<5l  of  Shakfpeare.  Hamlet  is  reprefented  with 
the  fame  piety  towards  his  father,  arid  refolution  to 
revenge  his  death,  as  Oreftes  ;  he  has  the  fame  ab- 
horrence for  his  mother's  guilt,  which,  to  provoke 
him  the  more,  is  heightened  by  inceft :  but  it  is 
with  wonderful  art  and  juftnefs  of  judgmer>t,  that 
the  poet  reftrains  him  from  doing  violence  to  his 
mother.  To  prevent  any  thing  of  that  kind,  he 
makes  his  father*s  Ghoft  forbid  that  p^rt  of  his 
vengeance : 

**  But  howfocver  thou  purfu*ft  this  a6t, 
*'  Taint  npt  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  foul  contrive 
*'  Againft  thy  mother  aught  5  leave  her  to  heaven, 
'*  And  to  thofe  thorns  that  in  her  bofom  lodge, 
*'  To  prick  and  fting  hpr." 

This  is  to  diftinguifti  rightly  between  horror  and 
terror.  The  latter  is  a  proper  paffion  of  tragedy, 
but  the  former  ought  always  to  be  carefully  avoid- 
ed. And  certainly  no  dramatick  writer  ever  fuc- 
ceeded  better  in  raifing  terror  in  the  minds  of  an 
audience  than  Shakfpeare  has  done.    The  \yhole 
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tragedy  of  Macbeth^  but  more  efpecially  the  fcene 
where  the  King  is  mijrdered,  in  the  fecond  A61,  as 
well  as  this  play,  is  a  noble  proof  of  that  manly 
fpirit  with  which  he  writ ;    and   both  (how  how 
powerful  he  was,  in  giving  the  ftrongeft  motions  to 
our  fouls  that  they  are  capable  of.    I  cannot  leave 
Hamlety  without  taking  notice  of  the  advantage 
Avith  which  we  have  feen  this  mafter-piece  of  Shak- 
Ipeare  diftinguifti   itfelf  upon  the  ftage,    by  Mr. 
Betterton's  fine  performance  of  that  part.    A  man, 
who,  though  he  had  no  other  good  qualities,  as  he 
has  a  great  many,  mud  have  madp  his  way  into  the 
'  ^efteem  of  all  men  of  letters,  by  this  only  excellency. 
No  man  is  better  acquainted  with   Shakfpeare*s 
manner  of  expreflion,   and  indeed  he  has  fiudied 
him  ib  well,  and  is  fo  much  a  mafter  of  him,  that 
whatever  part  of  his  he  performs,  he  does  it  as  if 
it  had  been  written  on  purpofe  for  him,  and  that 
the  author  had  exadly  conceived  it  as  he  plays  it. 
I  muft  own  a  particular  obli^tion  to  him,  for  tlie 
raoft  confiderable  part  of  the  paflTages  relating  to 
this  life,  which  I  have  here  tranfmitted  to  the  pub- 
lick;  his  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Shakfpeare 
having  engaged  him  to  make  a  journey  into  War- 
wickshire on  purpofe  to  gather  up  what  remains 
he  could,  of  a  name  for  which  he  had  fo  great  a 
veneration.* 

*  of  a  name  for  which  he  hfidfo  great  a  veaeration,'] 

Mr.  Betterton  was  born  in  l635,  and  liad  many  opportunities  of 
coUedling  information  relative  to  Siiakfpeare,  but  unfortunately 
the  age  in  which  he  li^ed  was  not  an  age  of  curioiity.  Had 
'  either  he  or  Dryden  or  Sir  William  D'Avenant  taken  the  trouble 
to  vifit  our  poet's  youngeft  daughter,  who  lived  till  l662,  or  his 
grand-daughter,  who  did  not  die  till  I670,  piany  particulars 
might  have  been  prefcryed  which  arc  now  irrecoverably  loft. 
Shakfpeare*8  fifter,  Joan  Hart,  who  was  only  five  years  younger 
tlian  him,  die4  at  Stratford  in  Nov.  1646,  at  the  age  of  leventy- 
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Td  the  foregoing  jt^couimqfSnj^KSVEMnt'sljtwWy 
I  have  only  one  Pajknge  to  add,  which  Mr.  Fbpe 
relate^  as  communicated  to  him  hy..  Mr.  Rowe. 

IN  the  tifrie  of  Eliesabieth,  coaches  being  yet  oa. 
common^  and  hired  cGsaches  not  at  sul  in  u{e> 
thoie  who  were  too  proud,  too  ten^^  or  too  idle 
to  walk,  went  on  hoi^back  to  ^  difiant  buiineis 
or  diverfion.  Many  came  on  horieback  to  the 
play,^  and  when  ShakfpeaFe  fled  to  I^ondol)  from 
the  terror  o£  a  criminal  profecution,  his^  ^rfl  ex- 
pedient was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  playhoufe, 
mid  hdd  the  horfes  of  thofe  that  had  no  fervftnta, 
that  titey  might  be  ready  again  afier  the  perform^ 
aifc^*    In  this  office  h^  because  fo  confj^icuous  fbr 

iix  3  and  ftort  heruttdoabt^}hhis  two  datiebtcrs,  and  h1» grands 
daughter  Lady  Barnard,  had  learned  feveiU  circomilance^of  his 
early  hiftory  antecedent  to  the  year  ^600.    Malone. 

This  Accdunt  of  the  Life  ef  Skdk/f^are  is  ]>nnted  from^Mr, 
Rowe*8  fecond  edition,  in  which  it  had  been  abridged  and  altered 
by  himfelf  after  its  appearance  in  ITOg,    Stevvb^s. 

^  Many  came  on  horfehad  to  the  play ^  Plays  wore  at  this 
time  performed  in  the  afternoon.  "  The  pollide  of  jjlaie? h  ttty 
necedary,  howfoeyer  fooie  ihallow-brained  cenfurers-  {pt^  tMe 
deepeft  fearchers  into  the  fecrets  of  governraent)  mightily  oppagne 
them.  For  whereas  ike  aftefn&oif  being  the  idleU^  time  of  the 
day  wherein  men  that  afe  theif  own  maflers  {^  g^ntkneo*  of 
the  court,  theinnes  of  the  oooFt,  and  a  number  of  captains  and 
foldiers^  aboat  London)  do  whollv  beflow  themffslves  dpon  plini- 
fviite,  and  that?  pltafure  they  divide  (how  vertnoulliy  it  ikills  not) 
either  in  gkming,  fbllowingof  harlotSj  drinking,  or  feeing  a  play, 
is  it  not  better  (iinioe  of  foor  extreames  all  the  world- cannot  keepe 
them  bnt  they  will  cboofe  ode)  that  they  ihoalid  betake  them  to 
thtt  leaft,  which  is  j^aie^?'*  Nafli'S  Pieree  J^^Hnikj/H  hk  ^itfh- 
Jflioatiion  fo  the  Dml,  l5g^.    Stebvbns, 
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his  care  and  readinefs,  that  in  a  ihort  time  every 
.flsan  as  he  alighted  ca&d  for  Will  Shakfpeare,  and 
fcarcely  aav  other  widter  was  tritfted  with  a  hoHe 
while  Will*  Shokfpeare  could  be  had.  Thk  was 
the  iirft  dawn  of  better  fortune.  Shakfpeare^  find- 
ing more  horfes  put  into  his  hand  than  he  could 
h^d,  hired  boys  to  wait  under  his  infpedion,  who, 
when  Will.  Shakfpeare  was  fummoned,  were  im- 
mediately to  pre&nt  themfelves,  lam  Shakjpeare's 
boy.  Sir.  la  time,  Sbakipeare  found  higher  en^ 
ployment :  but  as  long  as  the  prafike  of  ndoM;  to 
the  niayhouife  cofithuied,  the  wmters  that  held  the 
bof^  retained  the  appefliaLtioa  of^    ShaJypeare^f 


4  •.i.....c|AriMN<miftii(#AWUMri^^raM'^ 

V>  Skildpeare*A  bo^.]  I  caoooi  iUvAf%  this  tmo^tf^  wkhoot 

iBbl^vniag  tiAt  it  ixtm  to  waif  vrnj  tamk  ei  pfSNMky. 

ThMsb  Shakipeare  qokted  S^tivrd  o»  aeeooat  m  s  jiHwaiie 

im^ffikfAif^  vn9  h^e  Ho  rc»fo»  to  fappcft  thtt  Iw  bai  Ibffeiied 

ikt  ppoteftiwit  of  his  fatiier  who  war  engaged  in  a  lucrative  boA- 

imTs^  or  the  loira  oi  his  wife  wh6  had  ali^ady  broagbt  iiim  two 

MMtm,  audi  was  herfidf  the  <hrogiMr  of  a  fobAaniia)3paoaMl. 

.]C  is  wiitkfBiy  therefMet  wheo  he  was  befonj  thcneach  ef  his 

fSofeaolBf^.  thatfav  i)iet>kl  eonceal< bis  ^iaitof  Itlbr  or  place  <$f 

refidence^  from  thofe  who«  if  he  foand  htmfelf  difhreiledy  coaU 

act  faH  ft>  aAird  him  hdb  fop^^lies  asr  wnwild  have  iet  him  abovo 

dm  nebeSU^  pf  k&Ming  horfes  for  fobfiaeitce.    Mr.  Maione  haa 

.  remarked  m  his  Attempt  lo  etfceriain  the  Order  in  which  ike 

Flap  of  Shah^eare  were  written^  that  he  might  havefoaod  an 

ealy  introdaoioo  to  the  ilage  '^  for  Thomas  Green^  a  celebrated 

comedian  of  that  period^  was  his  townfman,  and  perhaps  his  ra« 

Iitioi).    The  geoiiM  <$f  oar  aothorjprompted  him  to  write  poetry ; 

Iiit  coDne|ftioa  with  a  pbijer  might  have  given  his  produdttODS  a 

dlramatlck  titfn  $^  or  Els  own  fasacity  might  have  taught  him  that 

£une  was  not  incompatible  with  profit,  and'  that  the  theatre  was 

.  an  avenue  to  both,    that  it  was  once  the  general  cuflom  to  ride 

on  horfe-back  to  the  play,  I  am  likewiie  yet  to  learn.    The  moft 

popular  of  the  tbeaties  were  on  the  Bankfid^ ;  and  we  are  told 

,  by  the  iadriod  pamphleteers  of  that  time>  that  the  laioal  mode 

pf  conv^ance  to  (b^e  places^of  amaiexnent^  was  by  water^  bat 
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Mr.  Rowe  has  told  us,  that  he  derived  the  prin-r 
cipal  anecdotes  in  his  account  of  Shakfpeare,  froffi 
Betterton  the  player,  whofe  zeal  had  induced  hinri 
to  vifit  Stratford,  fdr  the  fake  of  procuring  all  poffi-* 
ble  intelligence  concerning  a  poet  to  whofe  works 
he  might  juftly  think  hiftifelf  unjder  the  ftrongeft 

not  a  fingle  writer  {o  much  as  hint3  at  the  cuftom  of  nding  to 

theoa,  or  at  the  pradicc  of  having  borfes  h^d  during  the  hours 

of  exhibition.    Sooie  allufion  to  this  nfage,  i\f  if,  had  exifted) 

muA,  I  think,  have  been  difcovered  in  tlie  courfe  of  our  re* 

iearches  after  contemporary  fafliiops.    Let  it  be  reo^embered  too, 

that  we  receive  this  tale  on  no  ^higher  authority  than  that  of 

Cibber's  Zives  of  the  Poets,  Vol.  I.  p.  JSa    /f^ir  William  Da* 

venant  told  it  to  Mr.  Betterton,  who  communicated  it  to  Mr^ 

Rowe/*  who  (according  to  Dr.  Johnfon)  related  it  to  Mr.  Pope. 

Mr.  Ro^e  (iif  this  ihtelligenoe  bieaotliendck)  feems'tb  have  dbn- 

Gurred  with  me  in  opinion,  as  heforebore  to  introduce  a  circum* 

ilance  fo  incredible  into  his  Ltfe  oi  Shakfpeare.    As  to  the  book 

which  furniflies  the  anecdote>  tiot  the  fmalleft  part  of  it  was  the 

compofition  of  Mr.  Gibber,  being  entirely  written  by  a  Mr. 

■Shieils,  amanaenfis  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  when  his  Didionary  was 

'preparing  for  the  prefs.    T.  Cibber  was  in  the  King's  Bench,  and 

accepted  of  ten  guineas  from  the  bookfellers  ior  leave  to  prefix 

his  name  to  the  work  }  and  it  was  purpofely  fo  prefixed  as  to 

'  leave  the  reader  in  doubt  whether  himfelf  or  his  father  was  the 

perfon  defigned. 

The  foregoing  anecdote  relative  to  Gibber's  Lives,  &c.  I  re- 
cdvcd  from  Dr.  Johnfon.  Sec,  however.  The  Monthly  Review^ 
tor  December,  17^^^,  p.  409.    Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens  in  one  particular  is  certainly  miilaken.     To  the 
•theatre  in  Blackfriars  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  gentlemen  rode 
*in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth  and  King  James  I.     From  the 
Strand,  Holborn,  Bifhopfgate  Street,  &c.  where  many  of  the 
nobility  lived,  they  could  mdeed  go  no  other  way  than  on  foot, 
or  on  horfcback,  or  in  coaches  ;  and  coachies  till  afier  the  deafii 
of  Elizabeth  were  extremely  rare.     Many  of  the  gentry,  there- 
fore, certainly  went  to  that  playhoufc  on  horfeback.     See  tfic 
•  proofs,  in  the  EiTay  above  referred  to. 

Thif^j  however,  will  not  ellablifli  the  tradition  relative  to  our 
author's  firft  employment  at  the  playhoufe,  which  flands  op*  a 
very  flender  foundation.    Malo!^e.      .  »• 
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pbligations.  Notwithftandingthisaflertipn,  in  the 
jnanufcript  papers  of  the  late  Mr,  Oldys  it  is  faid>s,^^ 
that  pne  Bowman  (according  to  Chetwood,  p.  143, 
**  an  a6lor  more  than  half  an  age  on  the  London 
theatres*')  was  wn willing  to  allow  that  his  aflbciate 
and  contemporary  Betterton  had  ever  undertaken 
fuch  a  journey.^  Be  this  matter  as  it  will,  the 
following  particulars,  which  I  ihall  give  in  the 
Vrords  of  Oldys,  are,  for  a^ght  we  know  to  tha^ 
contrary,  as  well  authenticated  as  any  of  the  anec-^ 
dotes  delivered  down  to  us  by  Rowe. 

Mr.  Oldys  had  covered  feveral  quires  of  paper 
with  laborious  colledlions  for  a  regular  life  of  our 
author.  From  thefe  I  have  made  the  following 
extracts,  which  (however  trivial)  contain  the  only 


'  ^—  it  is  faid,  that  one  Bowman— m^cj  unwilling  to  allow 
that  his  ajfbciate  and  contemporary  Betterton  had  ever  undertaken 
'fitch  a  journey,']  This  aifertion  of  Mr.  Oldys  is  altogether  un- 
worthy of  credit.  Why  any  doubt  ihould  be  entertained  con* 
cerning  Mr.  Bettcrton*s  having  vifited  Stratford,  after  Rowe*8 
politivc  aflertion  that  he  did  fo,  it  15  not  cafy  to  conceive.  Mr. 
Rowe  did  not  go  there  himfelf ;  and  how  could  he  have  colledled 
the  few  circumftances  relative  to  Shakfpeare  and  his  family, 
iE!irhich  he  has  told,  if  he  had  not  obtained  information  from  fome 
fr;ei?d  who  examined  the  Regifter  of  the  pariih  of  Stratford,  and 
made  perfonal  inquiries  on  the  fubje6l  ? 

"Bowman,"  we  are  told,  **  was  unwilling  to  believe,**  Sec: 
But  tbe  fad  difputed  did  not  require  any  exercife  of  his  belief. 
Mr.  Bowman  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Watlbn, 
Bart!  tbe  gentleman  with  whom  B^erton  joined  in  an  adventure 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  whofe  name  the  writer  of  Betterton*s  Life  in 
Biographia  Britannica  has  fo  iludiouily  concealed.  By  that  un- 
fortunate fcheme  Betterton  loft  above  20001.  Dr.  Ratclifie  60001. 
and  Sir  Francis  Watfon  his  whole  fortune.  On  his  death  feon 
after  the  year  l6g/2,  Betterton  generoully  took  his  daughter  under 
his  prote6Uon,  and  educated  her  in  his  houfe.  Here  Bowman 
married  her  $  from  which  period  he  continued  to  live  in  the  moft 
inendly  correfpondence  with  Mr.Betterton,  and  muft  have  known 
whether  he  went  to  Stratford  or  not*    M alone. 
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eirccrmtbfices  that  wear  the  Icaft  appe»aiice  of 
novelty  or  tnfonnation ;  the  ioDg  m  p^  §2  ezceptai 


*^  If  trailitkm  may  be  trofled^  Shakfpeape  often 
baited  at  the  Crown  Iim  or  Tavern  in  Oxford,  in 
hfs  journey  to  and  from  London.  The  landhdy 
was  a  woman  of  great  beauty  zx^  fp^^^J  wit, 
and  ber  hudiband,  Mr.  John  Davenant,  (afterwardi 
mayor  of  ti»t  city,)  a  gnnre  melancfaoty  nan ;  irha^ 
as  well  as  his  wife,  uled  mcicb  to  ddigbt  hi  Sbak^ 
ipeare's  pleafant  company.  Their  fon  yoong  Will, 
Davenant  (afterwards  Sir  William)  waa  then  a  little 
ichool-boy  m  the  town,  of  about  ieven  or  eight 
years  oid,^  and  fo  fond  alfo  of  Sbakfpeare,  that 
whenever  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  he  would  fly 
from  fchool  to  fee  him.  One  day  an  old  townf^ 
man  obferving  the  boy  running  homeward  almofl: 
out  of  breath,  aiked  him  whither  be  was  polling 
in  that  heat  and  hurry.  He  anfwered,  to  fee  his 
g^dd-father  Shakfpcare.  There's  a  good  boy,  feid 
the  other,  but  have  a  care  that  you  dori*t  take  Go<ts 
name  in  vain.  This  ilory  Mr.  Pope  told  me  at 
the  Earl  of  Oxford's  table,  upon  occafion  of  fome 
difcourfe  which  arofe  abont  Shakfpeare's  monu- 
ment then  newly  erected  in  Weftminiler  Abbey  ;^ 

*  ^-^^of  ahoutfeven  or  eight  years  oldj  He  Wis  bora  at 
Oxford  in  February  l605-(J.    Malone, 

'  -^ — ShikfyeoFe'amomnneHtikgn  mwfy  ereSM  in  Wiflmiih' 
Jler  Abbey  >]  "  This  moaument/*  fays  Mr.  Granger^  was  ereded 
in  1741,  by  the  dire^ioaof  the  Earl  of  Borlingtoa,.  Dr.  Mead» 
Mr.  Pope>  and  Mr.  MartyiK  Mr.  Fleetwood  laod^  Mr.  Rich  gave 
each  of  them  a  benefit  towards  i(>  from  one  of  Shakfpeare's  own 
plays.  It  was  executed  by  H.  Scheenaaker^  after  a  de^gn  of 
Kent. 

"  On  the  mo.numenlf  ijs  i^(€X^^pdi'>-^amwr  pubhcus  pq/uii.  Dr. 
Mead  objeded  to  amor  pulUcus^  as  not  occurring  in  old  daflical 
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and  he  quoted  Mr.  Betterfioii  the  pla^r  for  hi* 
authority.  I  atiTwered^  that  I  thought  inch  a  <h>iy 
might  have  enrxiied  the  variety  o^  thofe  choice 

Snfcriptions  $  but  Mr.  Pop^  and  the  other  ?entktnen  coDoerned 
ioiifiiiig  that  it  Aould  fimd,  Dr.  Mead  Tielded  the  point,  %ixi^, 
"  Omnia  viocit  amor,  noa  vt  cedaous  tfMori.'* 
"  This  anecdote  -^as  communicatbd  by  Dr.  L«rt,  late  Greek 
Profeflbr  of  Cambridge,  who  had  it  from  Dr.  Mead  himfetf." 

It  was  recorded  at  the  time  in  The  GeniUmtn's  Magazine  for 
Feb.  1741,  by  a  writer  w1k>  ofa^eds  to  erery  part  of  the  inforip* 
tion,  and  fays  it  oagbt  to  have  been,  ^  O.  S;  ceatom  v^gtnti  ct 
l^ttatuor  poll  Mtum  annk  populus  fdaudens  fmifavensl  pefuit'' 
The  monument  was  opened  Jan.  29,  1741.  Scbeemakeria 
(aid  to  have  got  3001.  for  his  work.  The .  performers  at  each 
houfe,  much  to  their  honour,  performed  gratis ;  and  the  Deau 
and  Chapter  of  Weftminf^er  took  nothing  for  the  ground.  The 
tiooney  received  by  Ae  peiformance  at  Drory  tiane,  amounted  to 
above  !200l .  liie  receipts  at  Covent  Garden  to  about  1 0(4.  Tbefb 
^paf^deutars  t  learn  ^m  Oldyi^s  MS.  notes  on  Langbaine. 

The  fcrdi  on  the  monument,  as  I  leim  from  a  letter  to  my 
latber,  dated  June  27,  1741,  remained  for  feme  ttme  after  the 
Bsonument  was  fet  up,  without  any  infcription  on  h.  This  was 
a  challenge  to  the  wits  of  the  time ;  which  one  of  them  accepted 
by  writing  a  copy  of  verfes,  Ae  fubjeft  of  which  was  a  coover- 
fation  fuf^poied  to  pafs  between  Dr.  Mead  and  Sir  Hiomas  Han- 
mcr,  rdative  to  the  fiKing  up  of  the  icrofl.  f  know  not  whether 
they  are  in  print,  and  I  do  not  choofe  to  quote  them  ail.  Tlie 
iiitrodu6tory  lines,  however,  ran  thus  : 

*'  To  learned  Mead  thus  Hanmer  '^>ali:e, 

•'  Doftor^  this  empty  fcrolFs  a  joke. 

"  Something  it  doubtlcfs  fhould  contain, 

"  Extremely  ihort,  extremely  plain ; 

"  But  wondrous  deep,  and  wondrous  pat, 

"  And  fit  for  Shakfpcare  to  point  at  5"*  &c.    Malone. 

At  Drury  Lane  was  a^ed  JuUus  Cafar,  28  April,  1/38, 
whena  prologue  written  by  Benjamin  Martyn,  Elq.waslpokeaby 
Mr.  Quin,  aud  an  qpilogue  by  James ^oel,  £fq.  fpoken  by  Mrs. 
Porter.  Both  tbefe  are  printed  in  The  Generul  DiBlonary.  At 
Coveut  Garden  was  a^d  Hamlet,  lOlh  April,  17'^^,  wb£u  a 
prolc^ue  written  by  Mr.  Theobald,  aad  printed  in  The  London 
Magazine  of  that  year,  was  fpoken  by  Mr.  Ryan.  In  the  newf- 
paper  of  the  day  it  was  obferved  t!iat  this  kft  i^preftxitatron  was 
«r  from  being  numeroufly  attended.     RfiK©. 
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fruits  of  oblervation  he  has  prefented  us  ih  ttia 
preface  to  the  edition  he  had  publifhed  of  OHr 
poet'S'  works.  He  replied — "  There  might  be  ia 
the  garden  of  mankind  fuch  plants  as  would  feem 
to  pride  themfelyes  more  in  a  regular  produAion 
of  their  own  native  fruits,  than  in  having  the  re- 
pute of  bearing  a  richer  kind  by  grafting ;  atid  this 
Was  the  reafon  he  omitted  it."® 

The  fame  ftory,  without  the  nameS  of  tfie  per- 
fans,  is  printed  among  the  jefts  of  John  Taylor  the 
Water-poet,  in  his  works,  folia,  ISSO,  p.  J  84, 
N*^  39 :  and,  with  fome  variations,  may  be  found 
in  one  of  Hearne's  pocket  books.^' 


^  and  this  was  the  reafon  he  omitted  it."]  Mr.  Oldjs 

might  have  added,  that  he  was  the  perfotii  who  faggefied  to  Mr. 
Pope  the  lingular  coarfe  which  he  purfued  in  hi&edition  of  Sbak- 
ipeare.  "  Remember,"  /ays  Oldys  in  a  MS.  note  to  his  copy  of 
Xangbaine,  Article,  Shakfpeare,  "  what  I  obferved  to  my  Lord 
Oxford  for  Mr.  Pope  s  ufe,  out  of  Cowley's  preface."  The  ob- 
fervation  here  alluded  to,  I  believe,  is  one  made  by  Cowley  ia 
his  preface,  p.  53,  edit.  1710,  8vo  :  "  This  has  been  the  cafe 
with  Shakfpeare,  Fletcher,  Jonfon,  and  many  others,  part  of 
whofe  poems  I  ihould  prefume  to  take  the  boldnefs  to  prune  and 
lop  away,  if  the  care  of  replanting  them  in  print  did  belong  to 
me ',  neither  would  I  make  any  fcruple  to  cut  off  from  fome  the 
unnecefTary  young  fuckers,  and  from  others  the  old  withered 
branches  5  for  a  great  wit  is  no  more  tied  to  live  in  a  vaft  volume, 
than  in  a  gigantick  body  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  commonly  more 
vigorous  the  lefs  fpace  it  animates^  and  as  Statius  fays  of  little 
Tydcus, — 

<'  — ^ totos  infufa  per  artus, 

"  Major  in  exiguo  regnabat  corpore  virtus." 
Pope  adopted  this  very  unwarrantable  idea  5  ftriking  out  from 
the  text  of  his  author  whatever  he  did  not  like :  and  Cowley 
bimfelf  has  fuffered  a  fort  of  poetical  puniihment  for  having  fug- 
gefted  it,  the  learned  Bifliop  of  Worcefter  [Dr.  Hurd]  having 
pruned  and  lopped  away  his  beautiful  luxuriances,  as  Pope,  on 
Cowley's  fuggeftion,  did  thofe  of  Shakfpeare.     Malone. 

'  The  fame  Jtory — may  be  found  in  one  of  Hearne's  pocket 
hooh.'\  Antony  Wood  is  the  firft  and  original  author  of  the  ancc- 
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"  ^^  One  of  Shakfpeare's  •  youhgef  brother$/  wlv>; 

ciote  that  Shakfpcare,  in  his  journies  from  Warwickihire  to  Lon- 
don, ufed  to  bait  at  the  Crown-Inn  oh  the  wefl  fide  of  the  coca 
market  in  Oxford.  He  fays,  that  D'Avenant  the  poet  was  bora 
in  that  hoiife  in  I606.  "  His  father  (he  adds)  John  Davenant, 
was  a  fufficient  vintner,  kept  the  tavern  now  known  by  the  fign 
of  the  Crown,  and  was  mayor  of  the  faid  city  in  1621.  His 
mother  was  a  very  beautlfnl  woman,  of  a  good  wit  and  coover- 
iation,  in  which  ihe  was  imitated  by  none  of  her  children  but 
by  this  William  [the  poet].  The  father,  who  was  a  very  grave 
and  difcreet  citizen,  (yet  an  admirer*  and  lover  of  plays  and 
play-makers,  eipecially  Shak/peare,  who  frequented  his  houfe  in 
his  journies  between  Warwickihire  and  Londofi,)  was  of  a  raei 
lancholick  difpolition,  and  was  feldom  or  never  (hen  to  l£|ugh,  io 
which  he  was  imitated  by  none  of  his  children  6ut  by  Rober^ 
his  cideft  foti,.  afterwards  fellow  of  Si;.  John's  Colfege^  and  aver 
nerable  Dodor  o(  Divinity."  Wood's  At LOxon.  Vol.  tt.  p.  292^ 
edit.  1692.  *  I  will  not  fuppofe  that  Shakfpeare  could.  Have  been 
the  father  of  a  DoiSor  of  Diviaity  who  never  laugliddj  but  it 
was  always  a  coniiant  traditioa  m  Oikford  that  Shakfpeare  wa$ 
the  father  of  Davenant  the  poet.  And  J  have  feen  this/circumr 
Hance  exprefsly  mentioned  in  iorae  of  Wood's,  papers*  Wood 
was  well  qualified  to  know  thefe  particulars  j  for  he  was  a  towns- 
man  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  born  in  l6*32.  ..  Wo6d.fays,  that 
Davenant  went  to  fchool  in  Oxford.  .-  JJbijupr, 

As  to  the  Crown  Inn,  it  flill  remait»  as  an  inn,  and  Is  an  old 
decayed  houie,  but  probably  was  once  a  principal  inn  in  Oxford.. 
It  is  diredly  in  the  road  from  Stratford  to  London,  In  a  large 
upper  room,  which  feems  to  have  been  a  fort  oi  Hall  for  euterr 
taining  a  large  company,  or  for  accommodating  (as  was  the 
cuftom)  different  parties  at  once,  there  was  a  bow-wiudow,  with 
three  pieces  of  excellent  painted  glafs.  About  eight  years  ago, 
*i  remember  vifiting  this  room,  and  propofing  to  purchafe  of  the 
landlord  the  painted  glafs,  which  would  have  been  a  curiofity  as 
coming  from  Shakfpeare's  inn.  But  going  thither  Ibon  after,  I 
found  it  was  removed  ;  the  inn-keeper  having  communicated 
my  intended  bargain  to  the  owner  of  the  houfe,  who  bega«  to 
fuiped  that  he  was  poflefled  of  a  curiofity  too  valuable  to  be 
parted  with,  or  to  remain  in  fuch  a  place  :  and  I  never  could 
hear  of  it  afterwards.  If  I  remember  right,  the  painted  gla6 
coniiiled  of  three,  armorial  ihields  beautifully  Itained.  I  have 
faid  fo  much  on  this  fubjedt,  becaufe  I  think  that  Shakfj^eare's 
old  hottelry  at  Oxford  deferves  no  lefs  refpe6t  than  Chaucer's  Ta- 
barde  in  Southwark.     T.  Wartqx. 
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Kved  to  a  food  dd  age^  ^wm  Come  years^  a  I 
compute,  aUer  the  reftoration  of  King  Charles  TL 
would  in  \m  yoimgw  dayK  come  to  X^don  to  viiit 
Im  brother  ^i//^  as  he  calltsd  faim,  and  be  a  ibeo 
tator  of  him  as  an  atftor  in  fome  of  his  own  plays. 
This  culbxD,  AS  his  hrojd&er^s  fame  eblai^i  and 

*  One  of  Shal^/fMar^s  jfmtnger  trothers,  Src*.]  Mr.  iMj$ 
teems  to  havefhidied  theart  of  ^'  aianing  a  plain  tide  rti  tbe  Idling 
of  itr*  foriie  iias  hi  tiin  floiy  introdimd  tdtcuixMftance^  tHu<£ 
tend  to  diminiih»  tnfiead  of  adding  to,  Iti  crcdibilitj.  Male 
dum  recitas,  tncitit  ^e  iuus.  From  ShdEfpeare's  not  liCkiiig 
notice  of  anv  df  his  brotliers  or  Men  in  his  wilt  exde{xt  Joan 
Hart,  I  think  it  his(hhr  nmb^ble  (bat  they  were  all  dead  in  i^^, 
except  her>  at  lean  all  thofe  ctf*  the  wbcAe  blood  3  diocq^h  in  the 
Regifler  there  is  no  entrj  of  the  burial  nf  other  his  br^er  €r3- 
bert,  or  £dmnnd«  antecedent  to  the  deadi  of  Shakfp^re^  or  at 
anjfubfequent  period. 

The  truth  is^  that  this  account  of  our  poet's  having  perfoftned 
the  part  of  an  old  man  in  one  of  his  own  comedies^  came  origt- 
nally  from  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Tarbick,  in  Worcefierfiiire; 
who  has  been  dready  mentioned^  <feep.62>  n.  1^)  and  who  ref- 
lated it  from  the  information,  not  of  one  of  Shakipeare's  iftrff- 
ihers,  but  of  a  relation  of  our  jpoet,  who  fired  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  who  had  feen  him  ad  m  his  youth.  Mr.  Jones's  in* 
farmer  miglit  have  been  Mr.  Richard  Quiney,  who  litred  in  Lon- 
don, and  died  at  Stratford  in  1656,  at  the  age  of  69 ;  of  Mt. 
Thomas  Quihey,  our  poet's  fon-in-law,  who  lived,  I  bdieve, 
till  1663,  and  was'twenty-feven  Tears  old  when  iiis  fatiier-iti<<law 
died ;  or  fome  one  of  the  family  of  Hathaway.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hathawav,  I  believe  Shakfpeare*s  brother-in*law,  died  at  Strat- 
ford in  1054-S,  at  the  age  of  85. 

There  was  a  Thomas  Jones,  an  inliabitant  of  Stratford,  who 
between  the  years  1581  and  1590  had  four  fons,  Henry,  James, 
Edmund,  and  Ifaac :  fome  one  of  thefe,  it  is  probable,  fettled 
atTarbick,  and  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Jones,  the  relater  of 
this  anecdote,  who  was  bom  about  the  year  I6l3. 

If  any  of  Shakfpcare*s  brothere  lived  till  after  the  Reftoration, 
and  vifited  the  players,  why  were  we  not  informed  to  what 
player  he  related  it,  and  from  what  .player  Mr.  Oldys  had  hi^ 
account  ?  The  fad,  1  believe,  is,  he  had  it  not  from  a  player, 
but  from  the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Jones,  who  likewife  commu- 
nicated the  ftan2a  of  thebaUad  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  which  ha» 
been  printed  in  a  former  page.    MAtowE. 
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his  dramatick  entertainments  grew  the  greateft 
fupport  of  Qur  principal,  if  not  of  all  our  theatres^ 
be  continued  it  feems  fo  long  after  his  brother*s 
death,  as  even  to  the  latter  end'  of  his  own  life* 
The  curiolity  at  this  time  of  the  mod  noted  a6tord 
fexciting  them]  to  learn  fomething  from  him  of 
nis  brother,  &c.  they  juftly  held  him  in  the  higheft 
veneration.  And  it  may  be  well  believed,  as  there 
was  belides  a  kitifman  and  defcendant  of  the 
family,  who  was  then  a  celebrated  adlor  among 
,  them,  [Charles  Hart.^  See  Shakfpeare's  Will.]  this 
opportunity  made  them  greedily  inquififive  into 
every  fittle  circumftance,  more  efpecially  in  his 
dramatick  charadler,  which  his  brother  could  re- 
late of  him.  But  he,  it  feems,  was  fo  ftricken  in 
years,  and  poffibly  his  memory  fo  weakened  with 
infirmities,  (which  might  make  him  the  eaiier 
pafs  for  a  man  of  weak  intelle&s,)  that  he  could 
give  them  but  little  light  into  their  enquiries ;  and 
all  that  could  be  recollected  from  him  of  his  brother 
IVill.  in  that  flation  was,  the  faint,  general,  and 
almoft  loft  ideas  he  had  of  having  once  feen  him 
adl  a  part  in  one  of  his  own  comedies,  wherein 
being  k)  perfonate  a  decrepit  old  man,  he  wore  a 
long  beard,  and  appeared  fo  weak  and  drooping  and 
unable  to  walk,  that  he  was  forced  to  be  fupported 
and  carried  by  another  perfon  to  a  table^  at  which 

* Charles  Hart,']  Mr.  Charles  Hatrt  the  player  was  born» 

I  believe,  aboat  the  year  1030,  and  died  in  or  about  l683.  If 
he  was  a  grand&n  of  Shakfpeare's  fitter,  he  was  probably  the  fon 
of  Michael  HaJft,  her  yocrngeft  fon,  of  whofc  marriage  ordcatU 
there  is  no  account  in  the  pari(h  Rcgifter  of  Stratford,  and  Ibcrc- 
Ibre  I  fnfped  ^e  fettled  in  London.    MaIonb. 

Charles  Hart  died  in  Auguft,  1683,  and  was  buried  at  Stan- 
more  the  20th  of  that  month.  Lyibn's  Environs  nf  Londim^ 
Vol.  III.  p.  400.    Rbed. 

Vol.  ^.  K 
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he  was  feated  among  ibme  company^  who  were 
eating,  aod  one  of  them  fang  a  ftyiHgJ"  See  the 
charader  of  jidam,  in  j4s  you  like  it,  A6i  II.  ic« 

ult- 


"  Veifes  by  Ben  Jonfon  and  Shakfpeare,  occa* 
fioned  by  the  motto  to  the  Globe  Theatre — Totus 
fnundus  agit  hi/lrionem. 

Jonfon. 

'  If,  ya\xtfiag9  aflors,  all  tbe  World  difylays, 
'  Where  (hall  we  And/peSlators  of  their  plays  ?' 

Shakjpeare. 

1  Little,  or  nuach,  of  trh*t  we  fee,  we  do  | 
'  We  are^  both  aSiors  ttVkdJ^eSiatots  too.* 

Poetical  Charadlerifticks,  8vo.  MS.  Vol,  I.  (omt 
time  in  the  Harleian  Library  ;  which  volume  was 
returned  to  its  owner.'* 


"  Old  Mr.  Bowman  the.  player  reported  irpm  Sir 
William  Bilhop,  that  fome  part  of  Sir  John  FaU 
ftaiF's  charadler  was  drawn  from  a  townfman  of 
$tratford,  who  either  faithlefsly  broke  a  contraA, 
or  fpitefolly  refufed  to  part  with  fomie  land  for  a 
valuable  confideration,  adjoining  to  Shakfpeare's, 
in  or  near  that  tdwri." 


To  thefe  anecdotes  I  can  only  add  the  follow- 
ing. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  advertifement  prefixed 
to  Lintot's  edition  of  Shakfpeare's  Poems,  it  is 
faid,  *^  That  moft  learned  prince  and  great  patron 
of  learning,  King.  James  the  Firft,  was  plea&d  with 
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liis  own  hand  to  write  «i  amicable  letter  to  Mr« 
Shakfpeare;  which  lett^,  though  now  loft,  re- 
maiQed  long  in  the  bands  of  Sir  WilUain  D*Ave^ 
nant,^  as  a  credible  perfon  now  linng  can  teftify/* 

Mr.  Oldys,  in  a  MS.  note  to  his  copy  of  Fuller*! 
fForthies^  observes,  that  *^  the  ftory  caine  from  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  it  from  Sir  WilUam 
D'Avenant." 


It  appears  from  Rafdus  jingUcannu,  (comroottly 
called  Downcs  the  prompter's  book,)  1708,  that 
Shakfpeare  took  the  pains  to  inftrud  Jofeph  Taylor 
in  the  character  of  Hamlet,  and  John  Lowine  in 
that  of  King  Hervry  FIIL    Stesybns. 


The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Oiborne,  bookfeller,  (whofe 
exploits  are  celebrated  by  the  author  oiiSxtDxmciad^ 
being  ignorant  in  what  form  or  language  our  Pata-^ 
dife  Lofi  was  written,  employed  one  of  his  garret* 
tears  to  render  it  fnoma  French  tranilation  into 
Bnglifh  pro&.  Left,  hereafter,  the  oompofitiona 
of  Shakfp^re  fhould  be  brought  back  into  their 
native  tongue  from  the  verfion  of  Monfieur  le 
Compte  de  Catuelan,  le  Tourneur,  &c.  it  may  be 
neceflary  to  obferve,  that  all  the  following  parti- 
culars, extracted  from  the  preface  of  thefe  gentle- 
men, are  as  little  founded  in  truth  as  their  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  ridiculous  Jubilee  at  Stratford,  which 


3  — ^  which  letter,  though  now  loft,  remained  long  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  William  D'Avenant,]  Dr.  Farmer  with  great  pro- 
bability fuppofes  that  this  letter  was  written  by  King  James  in 
return  for  the  compliment  paid  to  him  in  Macbeth.  The  relater 
of  this  anecdote  was  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

MalomJ; 
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they  have  been  taught  to  reprelent  as  an  afiair  of 
general  approbation  and  national  concern. 

They  lay,  that  Shakfpeare  came  to  London  with- 
out a  plan,  and  finding  himfelf  at  the  door  of  a 
theatre,  inftin6tively  flopped  there,  and  offered 
himfelf  to  be  a  holder  of  horfes  : — that  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  excellent  performance  of  the 
Ghoft  in  Hamlet : — that  he  borrowed  nothing  from 
preceding  writers : — ^that  all  on  a  fudden  he  lefl  the 
flage,  and  returned  without  eclat  into  his  native 
Country : — that  his  monument  at  Stratford  is  of 
copper  : — that  the  courtiers  of  James  I.  paid  feveral 
compliments  to  him  which  are  flill  preferved: — 
that  he  relieved  a  \^Hidow,  who,  together  with  her 
numerous  family,  was  involved  in  a  ruinous  law*, 
fuit : — that  his  editors  have  reftored  many  paflages 
in  his  plays,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  manufcripts  he 
left  behind  him,  &c.  &c. 

Let  me  not,  however,  forget  the  juflice  due  to 
thefe  ingenious  Frenchmen,  whofe  fkill  and  fidelity 
in  the  execution  of  their  very  difficult  undertaking, 
is  onlv  exceeded  by  fuch  a  difplay  of  candour  as 
would  ferve  to  cover  the  imperfedions  of  much 
lefs  elegant  and  judicious  writers.    Stbevens. 
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Baptisms,  Marriages,  and  Burials,  (^f  the 
Shaklpeare  jFam%;  tranfcribedfrom  the  Regi/ler- 
Boohs  of  the  Parijh  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Warwick{hire.4 

TONE,5  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized 

^     Sept.  15,  1538. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  buried 

April  30,  1563. 
WILLIAM,  Son  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized 

April  26,  1564.^ 
Johanna,  daughter  of  Richard  Hathaway,  otherwife 

Gardiner,  of  Shottery,^  was  baptized  May  9, 

1566. 


^  An  tnaccurate  and  very  imperfed  lift  of  the  bapdfras^  fro. 
of  Shakfpeare^s  family  was  UHnfmitted  bv  Mr.  Weft  about 
eighteen  years  ago  to  Mr.  Steevens.  The  lid  now  printed  I  have 
extraded  with  great  care  from  the  Regifters  of  Stratford ;  and  I 
trnft^  it  will  be  found  corred.    Maloks. 

'  This  lady  Mr.  Weft  fqppofed  to  have  |iiarrie(i  the  aoceftor 
of  the  Harts  of  Stratford  5  but  he  was  certainly  miftaken.  She 
died  probably  in  her  infancy.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Hart  was  un- 
doubtedly the  /econd Joue,  mentioned  below.  Her  fon  Michael 
was  born  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  16O8,  at  which  time  (he 
was  above  thirty-nine  years  old.  The  elder  Jone  would  then 
have  been  near  fifty,    malonb. 

*  He  was  born  three  days  before,  April  23^  1564.  Malonb. 

^  This  Richard  H?ithaway  of  Shottery  was  probably  the 
father  to  Anne  Hathaway ^  our  poet*s  wife.  Tliere  is  no  entry 
of  her  baptifm,  the  Regifter  not  commencing  till  1558,  two  years 
sifter  ibe  was  born.    Thomas^  the  fon  of  this  Richard  Hathaway, 
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Gilbert,  ion  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  OiSl, 

13,  1566. 
Jone,®  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized 

April  J  5,  1569. 
Anne,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Shakfpere,  was  bap-r 

ti^ed  Sept.  28,  1571. 
Richard,  fon  of  Mr.  John  Shakfpere,  was  b^tized 

March  II,  1573..  [1573-4.1 
Anne,  danghter  of  Mr.  John  Shalcfpere,  was  buried 

April  4,  1579- 
Edmund,  fon  of  Mr.  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized 

May  3,  1580. 
Sufanna,  daughter  of  William  Sbakspere,  wm 

baptized  May  26,  1583» 
Elizabeth,    daughter  of   Anthony   Shakfpere,    of 

Hanipton,9  was  baptized  February  10,  1563^ 

[1583-4.J 


WBs  baptized  at  Stratford,  April  2!l»  lS69i  John,  another  fon, 
I'cb.S,  1574;  aftd  William,  another  fon,  Nov.  30,  1578. 

Malone. 
'  It  was  common  in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  give  the 
fame  chriftian  name  to  two  cbtklreD  (bcceffivel^r."  (Thus,  Mr. 
Sadler,  who  was  godfather  to  Shakfpeare's  foo»  had  two  foitf 
who  weK  baptized  by  the  name  of  Jahn.  See  note  U)  This 
vras  undoubtedly  done  in  the  prefent  inftaiicp.  The  former  Jooe 
having  probably  died,,  (thoi^  I  can  iiod  no  eotry  of  her  bmrial 
in  the  Regiiier,  nor  indeed  of  many  of  the  other  children  of  John 
Shalcfpeare)  the  name  of  Jone,  a  very  favourite  one  in  thofe  days, 
was  transferred  to  another  new-born  child.  This  latter  Jone 
married  Mr.  William  Hart,  a  hatter  in  Stratford,  Ibme  time,  as 
1  conjedure,  im  the  year  1599,  when  ftie  was  thirty  years  old  ; 
for  her  eldett  Ton  William  was  baptized  there,  Auguft  ^8,  l500. 
There  is  no  entry  of  her  marriage  in  the  Regifter.    Malonp.  ■ 

^  Tbere  ^as  al<b  a  Mr*.  Hewry  Sbakfpeare  fettled  at  Hampton* 
Ii«ucy»  as  appears  from  the  Reigifter  of  that  pariih : 

158!2— — Letiace,  daughter  of  Henry  Shakfpeare,  wasbaptized. 

1565 ^James,  fon  of  Henry  Shakfpeare^  was  baptized. 

|569**.^James,  fon  of  Henry  Shakfpeare,  was  buried. 
There  was  a  Thomas  Shakfpeare  fettled  at  Warwick  -,  for  in 
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John  Shakfper^  and  Margeary  Bob^is  weitrmanried 

Nov.  25,   1*584. 
Hamnet  ^  and  Jndidi,  Ton  and  daaghter  of  Willi  am 

Shakspere,  were  baptized  February  2,  1584. 

[1584-5.] 
Margery,  wife  of  John  Shak/p^e,  was  buned  061. 

29,  1587. 


the  Rolls  Chdpel  I  found  the  inrolment  of  a  deed  made  in  the 
44th  year  of  Clueen  Elizabeth,  conveying  "  to  Thorttas  Shak- 
(peskvt  of  Warwick,  yeoman,  Sadibroke,  aiias  BAdp^SadW 
fcroke,  in  Com.  Warw."    MALoifE, 

'  Mr.  We&  imagiaed  that  our  jpoef  s  only  foq  was  cbnftenefl 
by  the  name  of  Samuelt  b^  <he  was  jofultakeo.  Mr.  H^ioipet 
Sadler,  who  was  related,  if  I  miilake  not,  to  the  Sbakifpeftw 
family,  appears  (to  have  been  ^)eiiibr  ibr  his  foft  ;  and  his  "wlftt, 
Mrs.  Judith  Sadl0r«  to  have  been  godmother  to  Judkh,  theether 
twl^-ohild.  The  pame  Hamn^  is  written  very  diAindly  both  i|^ 
the  entry  of  the  baptifqi  and  buml  of  this  dvld.  Hamnet  an4 
Hamlet  feem  to  have  been  confidered  as  the  fame  name,  and  to 
have  been  ufcd  indifcrirainately  both  in  fpeaking  and  writix^. 
*rhns,  this  Mr.  Hamnet  Sadler,  who  is  a  witnefs  to  Shakipeare!s 
Will,  writes  his  chriftian  name,  HamneJt  i  but  the  fcrivcncr  who 
drew  up  the  will,  writes  it  Hamlet.  There  is  the  fame  variation 
in  the  Rcgifter  of  Stratford,  where  the  name  is  fpelt  in  three  or 
/our  different  ways.  Thus,  among  the  baptifms  we  find,  in 
1501,  "  May  26,  John,  filius  Hamletti  Sadler;"  and  in  159^, 
"  Sept.  1 3,  Margaret,  daughter  to  Hamlet  Sadler."  But  in  158d, 
Sept.  20,  we  find  "  John,  fon  to  Hamnet  Sadler  j"  in  15^6, 
April  4,  we  have  ''Judith,  filia /fatnwe/ Sadler  5"  in  ^dgj-^, 
'' Feb.  3,  Wilhelmus,  filius  Ham ^ne/  Sadler;"  and  in  I599, 
"  April  23,  Francis,  filius  Hamnet  Sadler.**  This  Mr.  Sadler 
^ed  in  1624,  and  the  entry  of  his  burial  ifends  tJius  :  ''  1624, 
Oa.  26,  Hamlet  Sadler."  80  laKb  in  ihat  of  his  wife :  *'  162S, 
'March  23,  Jndith,  uxor  Hamlet  Sadler." 

The  n^me  of  Hamlet  occurs  in  fevrt-al  other  entries  in  the 
Regifter.  Oa.  4,  1576,  •*  Hamlet,  Ton  io  Htimphry  Holdafcr,** 
was  buried;  and  Sept.  »8,  1564,  ^  Galfcarina,  uxor  H<vnipleti 
Hafi[al."  Mr.  Hamfe/  Smith,  formefty  of  the  borough  of  Strata 
ford,  is  one  of  the  benefaaors  atanuailly  cdnamemorated  there'. 

Our  poet's  only  fon,  Hamnet,  ^iied  ha  I596,  in  the  tvt^dftjt 
year  <rf  his  age.    Mai.on£. 
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•Thomas/  fan  of  Richard  Queeny,   was  baptizea 

Feb,  26,  1588.  [1588-9.] 
Urfula^3  daughter  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized 

March  11,  1588.  [1588-9-] 
Thomas   Greene,    alias  Shakfpere,  ^    was  buried 

March  j6,  J589.  [1589^90.] 


*  This  gendcman  married  our  poet*s  youngcft  daughter.  He 
liad  three  ilflers^  Elizabeth,  AnDe,  aud  Mary,  and  five  bro^ 
thers  3  Adrian,  born  in  1586,  Richard,  born  in  15B7»  Williapa, 
J>om  in  1593^  Jphn  in  1^97*  and  Geoi^e,  baptized  April  9, 
1600.  George  -was  curate  of  the  pariih;of  Stratford,  and  die^ 
of  a  confunnption.  ^e  was  buried  there  April  11,  1624.  In 
Dodor  Hairs  pocket-book  is  iStit  following  entry  relative  to  him^ 
^«  39,  Mr.  Quiney,  tuffi  gravi  cum  magna  phlegmatis  copia,  et 
cibi  vomitu,  feb.  lenta  debilitatus,**  &c.  The  cafe  concludes 
thus :  "  Anno  feq.  (no  year  is  mentioned  in  the  cafe,  but  the 
preceding  cafe  is  dated  1624,)  in  hoc  malum  incidebat.  Multa 
fruftra  tentata  5-^placide  cum  Domino  dormit.  Fuit  boni  indp^ 
lis,  et  pro  juveni  omnifariam  dodtus.'*     Mai^oke. 

'  This  Urfula,  and  her  brothers,  Humphrey  and  Philip,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  child^ren  of  John  Shakfpeare  by  Mary,  his 
third  wife,  though  no  fuch  marriage  is  entered  in  the  Regiflcr. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  her  furname,  or  in  what  church  ihc 
was  married.     She  died  in  Sept.  l60,8. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  to  me  that  the  John  Shakfpeare  here 
mentioned  was  an  elder  brother  of  our  poet,  (not  his  father,) 
born,  like  Margaret  Shakfpeare,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Regifter :  bat  had  this  been  the  cafe,  he  probably  would  havjj 
been  called  John  the  younger,  old  Mr.  Shakfpeare  being  alive  in 
J  589.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  our  poet's  father  wa? 
pieant,  and  that  he  was  thrice  married.    Malone. 

*  A  great  many  names  occur  in  this  Regifter,  with  an  alias, 
the  meaning  of  which  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  afcertain.  I  fliouid 
have  fuppofed  that  the  perfons  thus  defcri|)ed  yrcrp  illegitimate, 
.and  that  this  Thopoas  Greene  was  the  fon  of  one  of  our  poet's 
kinfmen,  by  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Greene,  Efq.  a  gentleman 
who  refidejd  ip  Stratford  f  but  that  in  the  Regifter  we  frequently 
^nd  the  word  hajiard  exprefsly  added  to  the  names  of  the 
children  baptized^  Perhaps  this  latter  form  was  only  ufed  in  thp 
^afe  of  fervants,  lahourefs,  &c.  and  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
this  higher  order  was  more  delicately  denoted  by  an  alias. 
'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  obferves  to  me  that  there  are  twb 
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Hotnphi'ey,  {on  of  John  Shakfpere^  was  baptized 

May  24,  1590. 
Philip,  fon  of  John  Shakfpere,  was  baptized  Sept. 

iil,  1591. 
Thomas,^  fon  of  Mr.  Anthony  Nafli,  was  baptized 

June  20,  1593. 
Hamnet,  ion  of  William  SnAKSPEitRE,  was  bu* 

ried  Aug.  11,  1596. 
William,  fon  of  William  Hart,  was  baptizeld  Aug. 

28,  16OD. 
Mr.  John  Shakfpeare  was  buried  Sept.  8,  1601. 
Mr.  Richard  Quiney,^  Bailiff  of  Stratford,  was  bu- 
ried May  31,  1602. 
Mary,  daughter  of  William  Hart,    was  baptized 

June  5,  1603. 
Thomas,  fon  of  William  Hart,  hatter,  was  baptized 

July  24,  1605. 
John  Hall,  gentleman,  and  Sufanna  Shakfpere,  were 

miarried  June  5,  1607. 

famijies  at  prefent  in  Stratford^  {and  probably  fcvcral  more)  that 
are  diftingnUhcd  by  an  alias,  '*  The  real  name  of  one  of  thcfc 
families  is  Roberts,  l?ut  they  generally  go  by  the  name  of  Burford. 
The  anceftor  of  the  family  came  originally  from  Burford  in  Ox^ 
fordihire,  and  was  frequently  called  from  this  circum^nce  by 
jtfae  name  of  Barford.  This  name  has  prevailed,  and  they  are 
always  pow  called  by  it ;  but  they  write  their  name,  Roberts^ 
alias  Burford,  and  are  fo  entered  in  the  Regider. 

"  The  real  name  of  the  other  family  is  Smith,  but  they  arc 
jDore  known  by  the  name  of  Buck.  The  anceftor  of  this 
family,  from  fome  circumftance  or  other,  obtained  the  nickname 
x>f  Buck,  and  they  now  write  themfelves.  Smith,  alias  Buck." 

Malome. 

*  This  gentleman  married  our  poet's  grand-daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Hail.  His  father,  Mr.  Anthony  Naib,  lived  at  Welcombe, 
(where  he  had  an  eflate,)  as  appears  by  tlie  following  entry  of 
the  baptifm  of  another  of  his  Ions :  *'  ISgS,  Oft.  15,  John,  fon 
to  Mr.  Antliony  Nafli,  of  Welcomhe.**    Malomb. 

•  This  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Thomas  Gtuiney,  who  married 
Shakfpeare*s  youogefi  daughter.    Malomb, 
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Maiy^  daughter  of  WiHiam  Hart^  w^  hwied  Ded 

17,  1607. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Hally  gmtieman^  was 

baptized  Feb.  21,  1607.  [l 607*8.] 

Mary  Shakfpere,  widow,  was  buried  Sept.  g^  l603. 

Michael,  fon  of  William  Hart,  wafe  b^pti^ed  Sept. 
23,  16O8. 

Gilbert  Shakfpeare,  adolefcens,^  vras  btiried  Feb.  3, 
1611.  [1611-12.] 

Richard  Shakfpere,  was  buried  Febfttary  4,  l6l2. 
[I6l2-i3.]         ,  ; 

Thomas  Queeny  and  Judith  Shakfpere*  were  mar- 
ried Feb.  10,  1615.  [16I6-16.] 

William  Hart,^  hatter,  was  buried  April  17,  l6l5. 


^  This  was  probably  a  fon  of  Gilbert  ShakCpeare,  oor  poet*s 
brother.  When  the  elder  Gilbert  died,  the  Regifter  docs  not  in- 
form us ;  but  be  certainly  di^  before  ias  foa.     Malokb. 

•  This  lady,  who  was  oar.  poet*$  yocngeft  daughter,  appears 
to  have  married  without  her  father's  knowledge,  for  he  mentions 
her  in  his  will  as  unmarried.  Mr.  Weft,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
iervcd,  was  miftaken  in  fuppofing(bc  was  married  in  Feb.  l6l^ 
that  is,  in  l6l'6'17.  She  was  Certainly  married  before  her  fa- 
ther's death.  See  a  former  note  in  p.g2,  in  which  the  entry  is 
given  exadly  as  it  ftands  in  the  Regifter. 

As  Shakfpeare  the  poet  married  his  wife  from  Shottery,  Mr. 
W^ft  conje^urcd  he  might  hare  bec(»Be  pofleflTed  of  a  remark* 
able  hoyfe,  and  joi'ntly  with  his  wife  conveyed  it  as  a  part  of  their 
daughter  Judith's  portion  to  Thomas  Queeny.  "  It  is  certain,^' 
Mr.  Weft  adds,  **  that  one  Queeny,  an  eWerly  gentleman,  fold 

it  to Harvey,  Efq.  of  Stockton,  near  Sootham,  Warwk±- 

(hire,  father  of  John  Harvey  Thurfby,  Efq.  of  Abmgton,  near 
Northampton  5  and  that  the  aforefaid  Harv^  fold  it  «ga«n  to 
Samuel  Tyler,  Efq.  whofe  lifters,  as  his  heirs,  now  enjoy  it." 

But  how  could  SbakfpeaTC  have  conveyed  this  houfe;  if  he  ever 
^wned  it,  to  Mr.  Queeny,  as  «  marriage  portion  w^th  his^augtl^ 
ter,  concerning  whom  there  it;  Ihe  following  cHaufe  in  Ws  v^, 
-cjpecuted  one  month/before  h\s  deatti :  "  Provided  th»t  if  fech 
huiband  as  (he  ^4iU  at  the  etid  of  4he  faid  thitefe  y«»rs  be  w(»r- 
^ied  unto^"  -&c.     Malov^*  " 

^  This  William  Hart  w^  wr  pwt*8  brdthet^ii^U w.    He  died, 

it  appears,  a  few  days  before  Shakfpeare.     Ma  lone. 
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WILLIAM  SHAKSFSRE/  gentleman;  was  bu- 

ried  April  25/  ]6l6. 
Shakfpere,  fan  of /Iliomas  Qninej,  gentleman,  was 

baptized  Nov.  23,  1616. 
Shakfpere,  fon  of  Thomas  Quiney,  gentleman,  was 

buried  May  8,  16 17. 
Richard^  fon  of  Thomas  Quiney,  was  baptized  Feb. 

9,  1617.  [1617-18.] 
Thomas/ ^bn  of  Thomas  Qainey,  was  baptized  Aug. 

29,  1619.  ' 

Anthony  Nafh,  Efq.3  was  buried  Nov.  18, 1022. 
Mrs.  Shakfpere4  was  buried  Aug.  8,  l623. 
Mr.  Thomas  Nafh  was  married  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Hall>  April  2%  1626. 
Thomas,5  fon  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  baptized  April 

13,  1634. 
Dr.  John  Hall,^  ["  medicus  peritiffimus,"]  was  bu- 
ried Nov.  20,  1635. 


'  He  diedj  as  appears  from  his  moDument^  April  23d. 

M4L0ME. 

*  No  one  hath  protraded  the  lAfc  of  Shtb^peare  beyond  1616, 
except  Mr.  Hame  j  who  is  pleafed  to  add  a  year  to  it,  contrary 
taali  manner  of  evidence.    Farmer. 

^  Father  of  Mr.  Thomas  hMh,  die  faaibaDd  of  Elizabeth  Hall. 

Malokk. 
'  *  This  Iftdf ,  who  was  the  poet's  widow,  and  whofe  niaidcti 
name  was  Anne  Hathaway,  died,  as  appears  from  lier  tomb-flone 
(fee  p.  61,  n.  p.)  at  tixe  age  of  67,  and  confeqiiently  was  near 
«gbt  years  older  than  her  huiband.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
afcertain  when  or  where  they  were  married,  birt  fufped  the  ce- 
remony was  performed  at  Hismpton-Lucy,  orBillefley,  in.Ao- 
gUft,  1582.  The  regifler  of  the  latter  parifh  is  loft.     Malonb-' 

'  It  appears  from  Lady  Barnard^s  will  that  this  Thomas  Hart 
was  alive  in  l66g.  The  Register  does  not  afcertain  the  time  of 
his  deaths  nor  that  of  his  father.    Malonb. 

^  It  has  been  foppofed  that  the  family  of  Miller  of  Hide-Hall, 
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George^  ion  of  Thoina^:Hart^  was  baptized  Sq)t* 

18,  1636. 
Thomas,  ion  of  Thomas  Quiney,  was  buried  Jan. 

28,  l638.  [1638-9,] 

in  the  county  of  Herts,  were  dcfccnded  from  Dr.  HalFs  daugh^ 
ter  Elizabeth ;  and  to  prove  this  fa6t,  tlie  following  pedigree 
was  tranfmitted  fome  years  ago  by  Mr.  Whalley  to  Mr.  Steevens : 

John  HailsSufanna,  daughter  and  co-heireft  of 
I        William  Sfaakfpeare. 

Elizabeth  Halls: Thomas  Naib,  Efq. 
I 

A  daughter  =  Sir  Reginald  Forfter,  of  Warwickfliire. 


Frasklyn  Millers: Jane  Former. 
"  Of  Hide-Hall,  I 
Co.  Hertford. 

I — 

Nicholas  Miller=Mary  y 

Nicholas  Franklyn  Miller  of  Hide- 
..Hall,  the  only  Airviving  branch 
of  the  family  of  Miller. 

But  this  pedigree  is  founded  on  a  miftake,  dnd  there  is  un- 
doubtedly no  lineal  defcendant  of  Shakfpeare  now  living.  The 
miflake  was,  the  fuppofing  that  Sir  Ranald  Former  married  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Na(h  and  Elizabeth  Hall,  who  had  no 
illue,  either  by  that  gentleman  or  her  fecond  huiband.  Sir  John 
Barnard.  Sir  Reginald  Forfler  married  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Nafli,  Efq.  of  Ead  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  coufin- 
^erman  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nafli  -,  and  the  pedigree  ought  to  have 
been  formed  thus : 
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Richard,  ion  of  Thomas  Qainey,  was  buried  Feb. 
26,  1638.  [1638-9.] 

Anthony  Nafli=Q  ^^^^  Naih«|— | 

j 
Tho.  NaihsElizabeth  HaUsSir  John  Barnard. 


Edward  Nafhs:* 
I 


Thomas  Nafh.   JaneNalh.   MaryNafh=:KcginaldForftcrrEfq. 

(afterwards  Sir  Rc^- 
nald  Forttcr,  Bart. 

Reginald  Forfter.  Marjr  Forftcr.  Franklyn  Millcr= Jane  Forfler. 

of  Hidc-Hall, 
Co.  Hertford. 

Will.  NorclifFe,  Efq.sJane  Miller.    Nicholas  Millers: Maiy—^ 
Nicholas  Franklyn  Miller.  s=: 


— Mundy,  Efq.rs— Miller, 


i 


dward  Miller  Mundy,  Efq.  the 
prcfcnt  owner  of  Hide-Hall. 

That  I  am  right  in  this  fiatement,  appears  from  the  will  of 
Edward  Na(h,  (fee  p.  gQ,  n.  8.)  and  from  the  following  infcrip- 
tion  on  a  monument  in  the  church  of  Stratford,  eredled  fome 
time  after  the  year  1733,  by  Jane  NorclifFe,  the  wife  of  William 
Norcliffej  Efq.  and  only  daughter  of  Franklyn  Miller,  by  Jane 
Forfier : 

''  P.  M.  S. 

. "  Beneath  lye  interred  the  body*s  of  Sir  Reginald  Forfter,  Ba- 
ronet^ and  dame  Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of  Edv}ard  Nalh  of 
Eajft  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent/*  &C4    For  this  infcrip*" 
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William  Hart '  was  buried  March  29,  1636. 
Mary,   daughter  of  Thomas  Hart^    was  baptized 

June  18,  l641. 
Joan  Hart,  widow,  was  buried  Nov.  4,  1640. 
Thomas  Na(h,  Efq,  was  buried  April  5,  l647* 
Mrs.  Suianna  Hall,   widow,    was  buried  July  1^^ 

1649. 
Mr.  Richard  Queeny,^  gent,  of  London,  was  buried 

May  23,  1656. 
George  Hart,  fon  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  married 

by  Francis  Smyth,  Juftice  of  peace,  to  Hefter 

Ludiate,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ludiate,  Jan.  9^ 

1657.  [1657-8-] 

tion  I  am  indebted  to  the  kbdnefs  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Davenport, 
Vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Reginald  Forjfter,  Efq.  who  lived  at  Greenwicfh,  was  created 
a  Baronet,  May  4,  I66I.  Hb  Ton  Reginald,  who  married  Mifs 
Naih,  fucceeded  to  the  title  on  the  death  of  his  father,  fome 
time  after  the  year  1679*  Their  only  fon,  Reginald,  was  buried 
at  Stratford,  Aug.  10,  l685. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nafli  was  married  to  her  fecond  hufband.  Sir 
John  Barnard,  at  Billefley,  about  three  miles  from  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  June  5,  1649,  and  was  buried  at  Abington  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  Feb,  17,  1669-7OJ  andwith  her  the  family  of 
our  poet  beouue  extind.    Malonb. 

^  The  eldefl  fon  of  Joan  Hart»  our  poet*s  fifler.  I  have  not 
found  any  entry  in  the  Regider  of  the  deaths  of  his  brothers 
Thomas  and  MidHid  Hart.  The  latter,  I  fufped,  fettled  in 
London,  and  was  perhaps  the  father  of  Charles  Hart,  the  cele« 
brated  tragedian,  who,  I  believe,  was  born  about  the  year  l630. 

Malone. 

*  This  gentleman  was  bom  in  1587,  and  was  brother  to  Tfio- 
mas  Quiney,  who  married  Shakfpeare*s  yonngefl  daughter.  It 
does  not  appear  when  Thomas  Qoiney  died.  There  is  a  defed 
in  tlie  Regiiiier  during  the  years  l6^,  1(^3,  and  1644^  and 
another  lacuna  from  March  17#  to  Nov.  18,  l663.  Our  poet*s 
fon-in-law  probably  died  in  the  latter  of  thofe  periods  5  for  hia 
wife,  who  died  in  Feb.  l66i-2,  in  the  Regifter  of  Burials  for 
that  year  is  ddfcribed  thus :  '<  Judith,  uxwr  Thomas  Qutney.** 
Had  her  huiband  been  tbea  dead»  Qm  would  bare  been  deoomi^ 
natedvi(faui.    Majupve. 
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Eikabeth^  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized 

Jan.  9,  1658.  [1658-9 .J 
Jafie,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized  Dec. 

21,  i66i. 
Judith,  wife  of  lliomas  Qain^,  g&A.  was  buried 

Feb.  9,  }66i.  [1661.62.] 
SoTanna,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized 

March  18,  l663.  [1663-4.] 
Shakfpeare,  fon  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized  Nov* 

18,  1666. 
Miary,  daughter  of  George  Hart,    was  b^ized 

March  31,  1671. 
Thomas,    fon    of    George  Hart,     was    baptized 

March  3,  l673.  [l 673-4.] 
George,  fon  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized  Aug.  20^ 

1676. 
Margaret  Hart,^  widow,  was  buried  Nov.  28,  l662. 
Daniel  Smith  and  Sufanna  Hart  were  married  April 

16,  1 688. 
Shakfpeare  Hart  was  nmrried  to  Anne  Prew,  April 

10,  1694. 
William  Shakfpeare,  fon  of  Shakfpeare  Hart,  was 

baptized  Sept.  14,  1695. 
Hefter,  wife  of  George  Hart,  was  buried  April  29, 

1696. 
Anne,  daughter  of  Shakfpeare  and  Anne  Hart,  was> 

baptized  Aug.  9,  1700* 
George,  fon  of  George  and  Mary  Hart,  was  bap- 
tized Nov.  29,  1700. 
George  Hart*  was  buried  May  3,  1702. 
Hefter,  daughter  of  George  Hart,    was  baptize4 

Feb.  iO,  1702.  [1702-3.]    • 

^  Probably  the  wife  of  Thomas  Hart,  who  rouft  have  been 
married  in  or  before  the  year  1633.  The  marriage  ceremony 
was  t^ot  performod  at  Stcatl&Nrd,  there  bcung  00  entsy  of  h  ia  the 
Regifter.    Malons. 

'  He  was  bom  in  1636.    Malonb. 
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Catharine,  daughter  of  Shakfpeare  and  Anne  Hirt, 

was  baptized  July  IQ,  1703. 
Mary,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized  O^. 

7,  1705. 
Mary,  wife  of  George  Hart,  was  buried  0&.  7$ 

1705. 
George  Hart  was  married  to  Sarah  Mountford,  Feb. 

20,  1728.   ri728.9.] 
Thomas,*  fon  of  George  Hart,  Jun.  was  baptized 

May  9,  1729. 
Sarah,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized 

Sept.  29,    1733.  , 

Anne,  daughter  of  Shakfpeare  Hart,  was  buried 

March  29,  1738. 
Anne,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  baptized  Sept. 

29/1740. 
William  Shakfpeare,    fon  of  William  Shakfpeare 

Hart,  was  baptized  Jan.  8,  1743.   [1743-4.] 
William   Shakfpeare,    fon  of  William  Shakfpeare 

Hart,  was  buried  March  8,  1744.  [1744-5.] 
William,  fon  of  George  Hart,  was  buried  April  28, 

1745. 
George  Hart^  was  buried  Aug  29,  1745. 
Thomas,  fon  of  William  Shakfpeare  Hart,  was  bu- 
ried March  12,  1746.  [1746-7.]     . 
Shakfpeare  Hart 4  was  buried  July  7,  1747. 
Catharine,  daughter  of  William  Shakfpeare  Hart, 

wa*  baptized  May  10,  1748. 

*  This  Thomas  Hart,  who  is  the  fifth  in  defcent  froin  Joan 
Hart,  our  poet's  (ifter,  is  now  (1788)  living  at  Stratford^  in  the 
houfe  in  which  Shakfpeare  was  born.    Malonx. 

^  He  was  born  in  1676,  and  was  great  grandfon  to  Joaa 
Hart.    Malone. 

^  He  was  born  in  I666,  and.  was  atfo  great  grandfon  to  Joan 
Hart«    Malonb. 
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"WilUam  Shakfpeare  Hart^    was  buried  Feb*  28^ 

1749.  [1749.SO.] 
The  widow  Hart  ^  was  buried  July  10,  1753. 
John,  fon  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  baptized  Aug.  18, 

1755. 
Anne,  daughter  of  Shakfpeare  and  Anne  Hart,  was 

buried  Feb.  5,  1760. 
France,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hart^  was  baptized 

Aug.  8,  1760. 
Thomas,  fon  of  Thomas  Han,  was  baptized  Aug. 

10,  1764. 
Aline,   daughtei'  of  Thomas  Hart,  was  baptized 

Jan.  16,  1767. 
Sarah,  daughter  of  George  Hart,  was  buried  Sept. 

io,  1768. 
Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hart,   was  buried 

Oa.  3J,  1774. 
Oeorge  Hart^  was  buried  July  8,  1778. 

^  He  was  borh  in  IdQS.    Malons. 

'  This  abfnrd  mode  of  entry  feems  to  have  been  acbpfed  for 
the  purpofe  of  concealment  rather  than  information  i  for  by  the 
atniffion  of  the  chriftian  name^  it  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  from 
the  £egif{er  who  was  meant.  "The  perfon  h^fe  deicribed  was, 
I  believe,  Anne,  the  widow  6f  Shakfpeafift  Hart,  who  died  i» 
1747.    Malon£. 

^  He  was  b6rn  in  1700.    Max.onc. 


-Vol.  I.  L 
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The  following  Injirument  ^  is  copied  Jrom  the  Origi- 
nal in  the  College  of  Neralds:  It  is  marked 
G.  13,  p.  349. 

TO  all  and  finguler  noble  and  gentlemen  of  all 
eftats  and  degrees,  bearing  arms,  to  whom 
the(e  prefentsfliall  come,  William  Dethick,  Garter^ 
Px-incipall  King  of  Arms  of  England,  and  WilKam 
Camden,  alias  Clarencieulx,  King  of  Arms  for  the 
fouth,.  eaft,  and  weft  parts  of  this  realme,  fendethe 
greeting.  Know  ye,  that  in  all  nations  and  king- 
doms the  record  and  remembraunce  of  the  vdeant 
fadb  and  vertuous  difpofitions  of  worthie  men 
have  been  made  knowne  and  «Uvulged  by  certeyne 
fhieldsof  arms  and  tokens  of  clievalrie;  the  grant 
and  teftimonie  whereof  apperteyneth  unto  us,  by 
yertu  of  our  oiEces  from  the  Queues  moft  Exc. 
M^eftie,  and  her  High^ies  mcA  noble  and  viSto^ 
rious  progenitors :  wherefore  being  folicited,  and 
by  credible  report    inibrmed,    that    John  Shak- 


•  In  the  Herald*s  Office  are  the  firft  draughts  of  John  Shak- 
fpeare's  grant  or  confirmation  of  arnis>  by  William  Dethick, 
Garter,  Principal  King  at  Arms,  1596.  Sec  Vincent's  Preft, 
Vol.  157,  No.  23^  and  4.     Steeveks. 

In  a  Manufcript  in  the  College  of  Heralds,  marked  W.  2. 
p.  27^9  is  the  following  note  :  "As  for  the  Jpeare  in  lend. 
It  is  a  patible  difference,  and  the  perfbn  to  whom  it  was  granted 
bath  borne  magiftracy,  and  was  juftice  of  peace  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.  He  married  the  daughter  and  heire  of  Arderne,  and  wa* 
able  to  maintain  that  eftate.'*    Malonb. 
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Ip^are,  now  of  Stratford-upon-Aton,  in  the  counte 
of  Warwick,  gent,  whofe  parent,  great  grandfather^ 
and  late  anteceflbr,  for  hid  faithefull  and  approved 
fervice  to  the  late  moft  prudent  prince,  king 
Henry  VII.  of  famous  memorie,  was  adyaunced 
and  rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements,  geven  to 
him  in  thofe  parts  df  Warwickihere,  where  they 
have  continewed  by  fome  defcents  in  good  reputa- 
cioh  and  credit ;  and  for  that  the  faid  John  Shak^ 
(pcare  having  maiyed  the  daughter  and  one  of  the 
heyrs  of  Robert  Arden  of  Wdlingcote,  in  the  iaid 
conntie,  and  alfo  produced  thid  his  atincient  cote  of* 
arms,  heretofore  affigned  to  him  whileft  he  was  her 
MajdKes  officer  and  baylefe  of  that  towne;^  In 
confideration  of  the  premifles,  and  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  his  pofteritie,  unto  whom  fuche  bla* 
ton  of  arms  and  achievements  of  inheritance  from 
theyre  faid  mother,  by  the  auncyent  cufiome  and 
lawes  of  arms,  maye  lawfully  defcend ;  We  the 
faid  Garter  and  Clarencieulx  have  affigned,  graunted, 
and  by  thde  prefents  etempldied  unto  the  faid 
John  Shakfpeare,  and  to  his  pofleritie,  that  fhield 
and  cote  of  arms,  viz.  In  a  field  of  gould  upon  a 
bend  fables  a  Jpeare  of  the  fir/lj  the  poynt  upward, 
hedded  argent ;  and  for  his  creft  or  cognifance,  ji 
falcon  with  his  wt/ngs  dijplayed^jlanding  on  a  wrethe 
of  his  coullers,  Jupporting  a  Jpeare  armed  hedded^ 
or  Jieeledfylver,  fyxed  uppon  a  helitiet  with  mantell 
and  taflels,  as  more  playnely  maye  appeare  depedled 
on  this  margent ;  and  we  have  likewife  uppon  on 
other  efcutcheon  impaled  the  fame  with  the  aun- 

9  fiig  auncient  cote  of  arms,  heretofore  affigned  to  him 

wkilq/i  he  was  her  Majejiies  officer  and  baylefe  of  that  towne  3] 
This  grant  of  arms  was  made  by  —  Cook,  Clarencieux,  ia 
\5Q9,   but  is  not  now  extant  in  the  Herald's  OfBce. 

MaLONEv 
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cyent  arms  of  the  iaid  Arden  *  of  Wellingcote ; 
fignifieng  therby,  that  it  mayeand  (halbe  lawfull  for 
the  faid  John  Shakfpeare  gent,  to  beare  and  ule  the 
fame  fhield  of  arms^  fingle  or  impaled,  as  aforfaid, 
during  his  natural  lyffe ;  and  that  it  fhalbe  lawfull 
for  his  children,  yflue,  and  pofteryte,  (lawfully  be- 
gotten,) to  beare,  ufe,  and  quarter,  and  (how  forth 
the  fame,  with  theyre  de we  differences,  in  all  lawfull 
warlyke  fads  and  civile  ufe  or  exercifes,  according 
to  the  laws  of  arms,  and  cuftome  that  to  gentlemen 
belongethe,  without  let  or  interruption  of  any  per- 
fon  or  perfons,  for  ufe  or  bearing  the  iame.  In 
wyttneffe  and  teflemonye  whereof  we  have  fubfcre- 
bed  our  names,  and  fattened  the  feals  of  our  offices^ 
geven  at  the  Office  of  Arms,  London,  the 
day  of  in  the  xlii  yere  of  the  reigne  of  our 

moft  gratious  Sovraigne  lady  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  queue  of  Ingland,  France,  and  Ireland^ 
defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  1 599. 

1  Li —  and  we  have  likewife^^impaled  the  fame  with  the  auti" 
€t/ent  arms  of  the  faid  Arden  — ]  It  is  faid  by  Mr.  Jacobs  the 
modern  editor  of  Arden  of  Feverjham  (firft  publiflied  in  15Q2 
and  republifiied  in  163 1  and  1 7J0)  that  ^h2M^2Scdefcended  hy  the 
female  line  from  the  gentlenoan  wfaofe  unfortunate  end  is  the  fub- 
jed  of  this  tragedy.  But  the  alTerdon  appears  to  want  fupport^ 
the  true  name  of  the  perfon  who  was  murdered  at  Feverftiam 
being  Ardern  and  not  Arden,  Ardern  might  be  called  Arden  in 
the  play  for  the  fake  of  better  found,  cwr  might  be  corrupted  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Holinflied  :  yet  it  is  unlikely  that  the  true 
•  fpelling  fhould  be  overlooked  among  the  Heralds,  whofe  intereft 
it  is  to  recomn>end  by  oflentatious  accuracy  the  trifles  in  which 
they  deal.     Steevens. 

Ardern  was  the  original  name,  but  in  Shakfpeare's  time  it  had 
been  foftened  to  Arden,    See  p.  S^Q,  n.  5.     Malonb. 
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MORTGAGE 

MADE  BY  SHAKSPEARE, 

A,   D.    1612-13. 


THE  following  is  a  tranfcript  of  a  deed  exe- 
cuted by  our  author  three  years  before  his  death. 
The  original  deed^  which  was  found  in  the  year 
1768,  among  the  title  deeds  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fetherftonhaugh,  of  Oxted,  in  the  county  of  Surry, 
is  now  in  the  pofleilion  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  by  whom 
it  was  obligingly  tranfmitted  to  me  through  the 
hands  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Horace  Walpole.  Much 
has  lately  been  faid  in  various  publications  relative 
to  the  proper  mode  of  fpelling  Shakfpeare's  name. 
It  is  hoped  we  fhall  hear  no  more  idle  babble  upon 
this  fubje6t.  He  fpelt  his  name  himfelf  as  I  have 
juft  now  written  it,  without  the  middle  e.  Let 
this  therefore  for  ever  decide  the  queftion. 

It  fhould  be  remembered  that  to  all  ancient  deeds 
were  appended  labels  of  parchment,  which  were 
inferted  at  the  bottom  of  the  deed ;  on  the  upper 
part  of  which  labels  thus  riling  above  the  rell  of 
the  parchment,  the  executing  parties  wrote  their 
names.  Shakfjpeare,  not  finding  room  for  the  whole 
of  his  name  on  the  label,  attempted  to  write  the 
remaining  letters  at  top,  but  having  allowed  him- 
felf only  room  enough  to  write  the  letter  o,  he 
gave  the  matter  up.  His  hand-writing,  of  which 
a  fac-Jimile  is  annexed,  is  much  neater  than  many 
others,  which  I  have  feen,  of  that  age.  He  neg- 
le6led,  however,  to  fcrape  the  parchment,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  letters  appear  imperfedily 
formed. 

He  purchafed  the  eftate  here  mortgaged,  from 
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Henry  Walker,  for  140l.  as  appears  from  the  en- 
rolment of  the  deed  of  bargain  and  fale  now  in  the 
RoUs-Chqpel,  dated  the  preceding  day,  March  10, 
1612-13.  The  deed  here  printed  fliows  that  he 
paid  down  eighty  pounds  of  the  purchafe-money, 
,  and  mortgaged  the  premifes  for  th^  remainder.  This 
deed  and  the  purchafe  deed  were  probably  both 
executed  on  the  iame  day,  (March  1 0,)  like  our  mo- 
dem convq^ance  of  Leafe  and  Releafe.    Malokj^. 

THIS  INDENTURE  made  the  eleventh  day 
of  March,  in  the  yeares  of  the  reigne  of  our 
Sovereigne  Lorde  James,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  England,  Scotland,  Fraunce,  and  Ireland, 
defender  of  the  faith,  &c.  that  is  to  fay,  of  Eng- 
land, Fraqnce  and  Ireland  the  tenth,  and  of  Scot- 
'  land  the  fix-and-fortieth ;  Between  William  Shake- 
fpeare  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  Countie  of 
Warwick,  gentleman,  William  Johnfon,  Citizen 
and  Vintener  of  Loncjon,  John  Jackfon,  and  John 
Hemyng  of  L6ndon,  gentlemen,  of  thone  partie, 
and  Henry  Walker,  Citizen  and  Minftrell  of  Lon- 
don, of  thother  partie  ^  Witnefleth,  that  the  faid 
William  Shakefpeare,  William  Johnfon,  John  Jack^ 
fon,  and  John  Hemyng,  have  demife^,  graunted, 
and  to  ferme  letten,  and  by  theis  prefents  do  de- 
jnife,  graunt,  and  to  ferme  lett  unto  the  faid  Henry 
Walker,  all  that  dwelling  houfe  or  tenement,  witn 
thappurtenaunts,  fituate  and  being  within  the  pre- 
cind,  circuit  and  compafle  of  the  late  Black  ffryers, 
liondon,  ibmetymes  in  the  tenure  of  James  Gardy  ner, 
Efquire,  and  fince  that  in  the  tenure  of  John  For- 
tefcue,  gent,  and  now  or  late  being  in  the  tenure 
or  occupation  erf  one  William  Ireland,  or  of  his 
afiignee  or  affignees ;  abutting  upon  a  ftreete  leading 
dpwne  to  Puddle  Wharfe,  pn  the  eaft  part,  right 
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lagainil  the  kings  Mojdtks  Wardrobe ;  part  of 
which  iaid  tenement  is  erected  over  a  greate  gate 
leading  to  a  capitall  meiTuage,  which  Ibmetyme 
was  in  the  tenure  of  William  filackwell,  Efquire^ 
d&ceafed,  and  fince  that  in  the  tenure  or  occupittion 
of  the  right  honourable  Hairy  now  £arle  of 
Northumbarlande :  And  alio  all  that  plott  of 
ground  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  fame  tenement, 
which  was  lately  inclofed  with  boords  on  two  fides 
thereof,  by  Anne  Baton,  widow,  fo  farre  and  in 
fuch  forte  as  the  iame  was  incloied  by  the  faid  Anne 
Baton,  and  not  otherwife ;  and  being  on  the  third 
fide  inclofed  with  an  old  brick  wall ;  which  iaid 
plott  of  ground  was  fometyme  parcell  and  taken 
out  of  a  great  voyde  peece  of  ground  lately  ufed 
for  a  garden;  and  alfo  the  foyle  whereupon  the 
iaid  tenement  iiandeth ;  and  alfo  the  faid  brick 
wall  and  boords  which  doe  inclofe  the  faid  plott 
of  ground  ;  with  free  entrie,  accdfe,  ingreile,  and 
regreile,  in,  by,  and  through,  the  faid  great  gate 
and  yarde  there,  unto  the  uibal  dore  of  the  faid 
tenement :  And  alio  all  and  fingular  cellors,  fellers, 
romes,  lights,  eafiaments,  prafitts,  commodities, 
and  appurtenaunts  whatibever  to  the  iaid  dwelling- 
houfe  or  tenement  belonging  or  in  any  wife  ap- 
perteyning :  TO  HAVE  and  to  HOLDE  the  faid 
dwelling-houfe  or  tenement,  cellers,  fillers,  romes, 
plott  of  ground,  and  all  and  fingular  other  the 
pnemifies  above  by  theis  prefents  mentioned  to  bee 
<temifed,  and  ^very  part  and  parcdl  thereof,  with 
thappurtenaunts,  unto  the  iaid  Henry  Walker,  his 
executors,  adminiftrators,  and  aifignes,  from  the 
feaft  erf  thanniinciacion  of  the  bleifed  Virgin 
Marye  next  owning  after  the  date  hereof,  unto 
thende  and  terme  of  One  hundred  yeares  from 
thence  next  enfoing^  and  fullie  to  be  foianpkA 

L4 
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and  ended^  withoute  impeachment  of,  or  for,  any 
manner  of  wafte :  YELDING  and  paying  there- 
fore yearlie  during  the  faid  terme  unto  the  faid 
William  Shakefpeare,  William  Johnfon,  John 
Jackfon,  and  John  Hemyng,  their  heires  and 
ailignes,  a  pepper  corne  at  the  feaft  of  Eafter 
yearly,  yf  the  fame  be  lawfullie  demaunded,  and 
noe  more.  PROVIDED  alwayes,  that  if  the  faid 
William  Shakefpeare,  his  heires,  executors,  ad- 
minillrators  or  affignes,  or  any  of  them,  doe  well 
and  trulie  paie  or  caufe  to  be  paid  to  the  laid 
Henry  Walker,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  or 
affignes,  the  fum  of  threefcore  pounds  of  lawful! 
money  of  England,  in  and  upon  the  nyne  and 
twentieth  day  of  September  next  coming  after  the 
date  hereof,  at,  or  in,  the  nowe  dwelling-houfe  of 
the  faid  Henry  Walker,  fituate  and  being  in  the 
parifh  of  Saint  Martyn  neer  Ludgate,  of  London, 
at  one  entier  payment  without  delaie ;  That  then 
anc}  from  thenesforth  this  prefente  leafe,  demiie  and 
graunt,  and  all  and  every  matter  and  thing 
herein  conteyned  (other  then  this  provifoe)  fhall 
ceafe,  determine,  and  bee  utterlie  voyde,  fruftrate, 
and  of  none  efFe6l,  as  though  the  fame  had  never 
beene  had,  ne  made ;  theis  prefents  or  any  thing 
therein  conteyned  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any 
wife  notwithftanding.  And  the  faid  William  Shake- 
fpeare for  himfelfe,  his  heires,  excfputors,  and  admi- 
niftrators, ^nd  for  every  of  them,  doth  covenaunt, 
promifle  ahd  graunt  to,  and  with,  the  faid  Henry 
Walker,  his  executors,  adminiftrators  and  ailignes, 
and  everie  of  them,  by  theis  prefentes,  that  he  the 
faid  William  Shakefpeare,  his  heires,  executory 
adminiftrators  or  aflignes,  fliall  and  will  cleerlie 
wquite,  exonerate  and  difcharge,  or  from  tyme  to 
tym,  ^rid  at  all  tymes  hereafter,   well  and  fuffi- 
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eientlie  iave  and  keepe  harmlefs  the  iaid  Heniy 
Walker,  his  executors,  adminiftrators,  and  ailignes, 
and  every  of  them,  and  the  faid  premifles  by  theis 
prefents  demifed,  and  every  parcell  thereof,  witli 
thappurtenaunts,  of  and  from  all  and  al  manner  of 
former  and  other  bargaynes,  fales,  guiftes,  graunts, 
leafes,  jointures,  dowers,  intailes,  ftatuts,  recog- 
nizaunces,  judgments,  executions;  and  of,  and 
fix>m,  all  and  every  other  charge,  titles,  troubles, 
and  incumbrarices  whatibever  by  the  faid  William 
Shakdpeare,  William  Johnfon,  John  Jackibn,  and 
Jphn  jflemyng,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  their  or  any 
of  their  meanes,  had  made,  committed  or  done, 
before  thenfealing  and  delivery  of  theis  prefents, 
or  hereafter  before  the  faid  nyne  and  twentieth  day 
of  September  next  comming  after  the  date  hereof, 
to  bee  had,  made,  committed  or  done,  except  the 
rents  and  fervits  to  the  cheef  lord  or  lords  of  the 
fee  or  fees  of  the  premifles,  for,  or  in  refpe<5l  of, 
his  or  their  fegnorie  or  feignories  onlie,  to  bee  due 
and  done. 

IN  WITNESSE  whereof  the  faid  parties  to  theis 
indentures  interchangeablie  have  fett  their  feales. 
Yeoven  the  day  and  years  firft  above  written,  l6l2 
[1(512-13]. 

a 
W^  Shakspe.         W^  Johnfon.     Jo.  Jack/on^ 

Erifealed  and  delivered  by  the 
faid  William  Shakejpeare^ 
IVilliam  Johnfon^  and  John 
Jackfon^  in  theprefence  of 

Will.  Atkinfon.         Robert  Andrews,  Scr.* 
Ed.  Oudry.  Henry  Lawrence,  Ser- 

vant to  the  <aid  Scr. 

'  John  HeauAg  did  not  figD^  or  feal.    Malomb. 
^  i.  c  Scrivener.    Majlone. 
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PBOM  THE  OBIGIMAL 

In  the  Office  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canter^ 

hury. 


Ficefimo  quinto  die  Martiiy^  Anno  Regni  Domini 
nojlri  Jacobi  nunc  Regis  jingli^^  fi^c,  decimo 
quarto^  et  Scotia  quadrage/imo  nono.  Anno 
Domini  l6l6. 

IN  the  liame  of  God,  Amen*  I  William  Shak- 
fpeare  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  gent,  in  perfe6l  health  and  memory, 
(God  be  prailed  !)  do  make  and  ordain  this  my 
lafl  will  and  tefiament  in  manner  and  form  foU 
lowing ;  that  is  to  fay : 

JFV^,  I  commend  my  foul  into  the  hands  of 
God  my  creator,  hoping,  and  afluredly  believing, 
through  the  only  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift  my  Sa- 
viour, to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlafting  i  and 
my  body  to  the  earth  whereof  it  is  made. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Judith,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful 
Englifh  money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  manner  and 
form  following ;  that  is  to  fay,  one  hundred  pounds 


*  Onr  poefs  will  appeary  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  Februaryj 
though  not  iexecttted  dll  the  following  month  -,  for  February  was 
firil  written,  and  afterwards  (truck  out^  and  March  wriUen  orer 
it.    Maloke. 
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in  difdiarge  pf  her  marriage  portion  within  one 
year  after  my  ^eceafe,  with  confideration  after  the 
rate  of  two  (fillings  in  the  pound  for  fo  long  time 
aa  the  iame  (hall  be  unpaid  unto  her  after  my 
4deceafe ;  and  the  fifty  pounds  refidue  thereof,  upon 
her  furrendering  of,  or  giving  of  fuch  fufficient 
iecurity  as  the  overieers  of  this  my  will  {hall  like 
of,  to  furrender  or  grant,  all  her  eftate  and  right 
that  ihall  defcend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  de- 
ceafe,  or  that  (he  now  hath,  of,  in,  or  to,  one 
copyhold  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying 
aikL  bang  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  aforeiaid,  in 
the  iaid  county  of  Warwick,  bong  parcel  orholden 
of  the  manor  of  Rowington,  unto  my  daughter 
Sufanna  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  iaid  daughter 
Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if  (he, 
or  any  iflue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  tlie  end  of 
three  years  next  enfuing  the  day  of  the  date  of  this 
my  will,  during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay 
her  confideration  from  my  deceafe  according  to 
the  rate  aforefaid :  and  if  (he  die  within  the  faid 
term  without  iflue  of  her  body,  then  my  will  is, 
and  I  do  give  and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds 
thereof  to  my  niece 5  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  fifty 
pounds  to  be  fet  forth  by  my  executors  during  the 
life  of  my  fifter  Joan  Hart,  and  the  ufe  and  profit 
^hereof  coming,  {hall  be  paid  to  my  faid  fifter* 
Joan,  and  after  her  deceafe  the  faid  fifty  pounds 
ihall  remain  amongft  the  children  of  my  faid  fifter, 
equally  to  be  divided  amongft  them ;  but  if  my 


s  .....«» lo  my  mece  ^  Blizabeth  Hall  was  our  poeC'a  grand- 
^aught€r.  So,  in  Othello,  A6t  I.  fc.  i.  lago  fays  to  Brabantio : 
^'  Yoii*ll  have  yoar  nephews  neigh  to  youj"  meaoing  bis  grand- 
children.   See  the  note  therie.    Malomb* 
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faid  (laughter  Judith  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  (aid 
three  years,  or  any  iflue  of  her  body,  then  my  will 
IS,  and  fo  I  devife  and  bequeath  the  faid  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  to  be  fet  out  by  my  executors  and 
overfeers  for  the  beft  benefit  of  her  and  her  iflue, 
and  the  (lock  not  to  be  paid  unto  her  fo  long  as 
Ihe  (hall  be  married  and  covert  baron;  but  my 
will  is,  that  (he  (hall  have  the  confideration  yearly 
paid  unto  her  during  her  life,  and  after  her  deceafe 
the  faid  (lock  and  confideration  to  be  paid  to  her 
<:hildren,  if  fhe  have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her 
executors  or  affigns,  fhe  living  the  faid  term  afler 
my  deceafe :  provided  that  if  fuch  hufband  as  fhe 
fliall  at  the  end  of  the  faid  three  vears  be  married 
unto,  or  at  any  [time]  after,  do  fiifBciently  afiure 
unto  her,  and  the  iffue  of  her  body,  lands  anfwer- 
able  to  the  portion  by  this  my  will  given  unto  her, 
and  to  be  adjudged  fo  by  my  executors  and  over- 
feers, then  my  will  is,  that  the  faid  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  (hall  be  paid  to  fuch  hufband  as  fhaH 
make  fuch  afTurance,  to  his  own  ufe. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  faid  flfter 
Joan  twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  appard, 
to  be  paid  and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my 
deceafe ;  and  I  do  will  and  devife  unto  her  the  houfe, 
with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford,  wherein  fhe 
dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent 
of  twelve-pence.  « 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  fbns, 
William  Hart, Hart,*    and    Michael   Hart, 


<  .—— .iifar/,]  It  is  iiDgalarthat  neither  Shakfpeare  nor  any 
of  his  family  ihould  have  recolleded  the  chriftian  name  of  his 
nephew,  who  was  born  at  Stratford  but  eleven  years  before  the 
making  of. his  will.  His  chridian  name  was  Thomas',  and  be 
was  baptized  in  that  town,  July  24,  1605.    Malone. 
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five  pounds  apiece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after 
mydeceafe. 

Itemy  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  faid  Eliza- 
beth Hall  all  my  plate,  (except  my  broad  iilver  and 
gilt  bowl,7)  that  I  now  have  at  the  date  of  this  my 
will. 

Item^  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Strat* 
ford  aforeiaid  ten  pounds;  to  Mr. Thomas  Combe^ 
my  fword ;  to  Thomas  Ruflel,  efq.  five  pounds ; 
and  to  Francis  Collins  ^  of  the  borough  of  War- 
wick, in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent,  thirteen 
pounds  iix  (hillings  and  eight-pence,  to  be  pai4 
within  one  year  after  my  deceafe. 

^  except  my  broad  Jilver  and  gilt  bowl  J  This  bowl,  as 

we  afterwards  find^  oar  poet  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  Judiths 
Infleaa  of  lowt,  Mr.  Theobald,  and  all  the  fubfequent  editors, 
have  here  printed  hoxes,    Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  meant — ^oxes ;  but  he  has  charged  us  all  with 
luiving  printed  hoxes,  which  we  moil  certainly  have  not  printed. 

STEBVfiVS. 

• Mr,  Thomas  Combe,y  This  gentleman  was  bapdzed  at 

Stratford>  Feb.  Q,  1588-9,  fo  that  he  was  twenty-feven  years  old 
at  the  time  of  Shakfpeare^s  death.  He  died  at  Stratford  in  July 
l657i  aged  68 ;  and  his  elder  brother  William  died  at  die  iame 
place^  Jan.  30,  1666-7,  ^S^  BO.  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  by  his 
will  made  June  20,  l656,  direded  his  executors  to  convert  all 
his  perfonal  property  into  money,  and  to  lay  it  out  in  the  purchaie 
of  lands,  to  be  fettled  on  William  Combe,  the  eldefl  fonof  John 
Combe  of  AUchurch  in  the  county  of  Worccfter,  Gent,  and  his 
heirs  male  j  remainder  to  his  two  brothers  fucceflively.  Where, 
therefore,  our  poet's  fword  has  wandered,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  difcover.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  afcertain  the  ages  of 
Shakfpeare*s  friends  and  relations,  and  the  time  of  their  deaths^ 
becaufe  we  are  thus  enabled  to  judge  how  far  the  traditions  con- 
cerning him  which  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Howe  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  are  worthy  of  credit.    Malonb. 

9  /o  Francis  Collins  -r-]    This  gentleman,  who  was  the 

Ibn  of  Mr.  Walter  Collins,  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Dec.  34, 
1582.    I  know  not  when  he  died.     Malovs. 
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Aern^  I  give  and  bequea^  to  Hamlet  [Hamnei^ 
Sadler'  twenty-fix  (hillings  eight  pence,  to  huy 
hhn  a  ring ;  to  William  R^nolds^  gent,  tw^ity- 
fix  (hillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring ;  to  my 
godToQ  WilKam  Walker,*  twenty  (hillings  in  ^Id; 
to  Anthony  Na(h,5  gent,  twenty-fix  (hillings  eight- 
pence  ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Na(h,4  twenty-fix  (hiHing^ 
eight-pence ;  and  to  my  (ellows,  John  Hemynge, 
Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cunddl,^  twenty-(]& 
(hillings  eight-pence  apiece,  to  buy  them  rings. 

Item,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devife,  unto 
my  daughter  Sufanna  Hall,  for  better  enabling  of 
her  to  perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  per- 
formance thereof,  all  that  capital  mefluage  or  tene- 


'  -— *  to  Hamnet  Sadler — ]  This  gendemao  was  godfather 
to  Shakfpeare^s  only  foa>  who  was  called  after  him."*  Mr.  Sadler, 
I  believe^  was  bom  about  the  year  1550>  and  died  at  Stratford- 
ttpon-Ayon>  in  Odobcr  1^4.  His  wife,  Judith  Sadler>  who 
waff  godmother  to  Shakfpeare^s  youngeft  daughter,  was  buried 
there,  March  23>  1613-14.  Our  poet  probably  was  godfather  to 
their  ion  WiUiam,  who  was  baptized  at  Stratford^  Feb.  5, 
1597-8.    MaloIte. 

*  — —  to  my  godjbn,  William  Walker,']  William,  the  fbn  of 
Henry  Walker,  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Od.  16,  l60&.  I 
mention  this  circumflance,  becaufe  it  afceftains  that  our  author 
was'at  his  native  town  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Walker  was  buried  at  Stratford,  March  1,  1679-8O. 

Malone. 

*  —  to  Anthony  Najh,']  He  was  father  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nafli, 
who  married  our  poet's  grand- daughter,  Elizabeth  JIall.  He 
lived,  I  believe,  at  Welcombe,  where  His  eftate  lay  i  and  was 
buried  at  Stratford,  Nov.  18,  l622.    Malohe. 

*  —  to  Mr,  John  Nc^,"]  Hiis  gentleman  died  at  Stratford, 
and  was  buried  there,  Nov.  10,  1623.    Malone. 

*  — — /o  my  fellows,  John  Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and 
Henry  Cundell^  Thefe  Qur  poefs  fellows  did  pot  very  long  fur- 
vive  him.  Burbage  died  in  March,  1619  ;  Cundell  in  Decem- 
ber, 1627 ;  and  Heminge  In  06tober  1630.  See  their  wills  in 
The  Account  of  oi^r  olff  A&ors,  in  Vol.  III.    Malonb. 
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meaty  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  afore* 
£»d,  called  The  New  Place,  wherein  I  now  dwells 
and  two  meflus^es  or  tenements,  with  the  appur« 
tenances,  fituate,  lying,  and  being  in  Henley-ftreet, 
within  the  borough  of  Stratford  aforeiaid  ;  and  all 
my  barns,  ftables,  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tene- 
ments,  and  hereditaments  whatibever,  fituate,  Iv« 
ing,  and  being,  pr  to  be  had,  received,  perceivea,^ 
or  taken,  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages, 
fields,  and  grounds  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Old 
Stratford,  K(hopton,  and  Welcombe,^  or  in  anv 
of  them,  in  the  faid  county  of  Warwick ;  and  alto 
all  that  mefluage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurte- 
nances, wherein  one  John  Robinfon  dwelleth, 
fituate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Blackfriars  in 
London  near  the  Wardrobe  ;  ^  and  ali  other  my 

•  '  received,  perceived,']  Inl^ead  of  thcfe  words,  wc  have 
hitherto  had  in  all  the  printed  copies  of  this  will^  referved,  prt^ 

firved,    Malone. 

^ Old  Stratford,  Syhopton,  and.JVelcomle,']  The  lands 

of  Old  Stratford,  Bifliopton,  and  Welcombc,,hcredevircd,  were 
in  Shakfpeare*s  time  a  contiouatioa  of  onei]^rg;e  field,  all  in  the 
pariih  oi  Stratford.  £i(hopton  is  two  miles  from  Stratford,  and 
Welcombe  one.  For  Bifliopton y  Mr.  Theobald  erroneouflj 
printed  Bujhaxton,  and  the  error  has  been  continued  in  all  the 
Aibfeqnent  editions.  The  word  in  Shakfpeare*s  .original  will  is 
^(sk  Bq/hopton,  the  vulgar  pronundation  <£  Bifhopton. 

I  fearched  the  Indexes  in  the  Rolls  chapel  from  the  year  IM§ 
to  I6l6,  with  the  hope  of  finding  an  enrolment  of  the  purchafc- 
deed  of  the  efiate  here  devifed  by  our  poet,  and  of  afcertaining 
its  extent  and  value  5  but  it  was  pot  enrolled  during  that  period, 
nor  could  J  find  any  inquifition  taken  af^er  his  death,  by  which 
its  value  might  have  been  afcertained.  I  fuppofe  it  was  conveyed 
by  the  former  owner  to  Shakfpeare,  not  by  bargain  and  fale,  but 
by  a  deed  of  feoffinent,  which  it  was  not  necclfary  to  enroll, 

Malone. 

•  —  that  mejfuage  or  tenement — in  the  BlacJifriars  in  JLok- 
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lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  whatiberer; 
to  hare  and  to  hold  all  and  lingular  the  faid  pr^ 
mifes,  with  their  appurtenances,  unto  the  faid 
Sufanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the  term  of  her  na- 
tural life ;  and  after  her  deceafe  to  the  firft  fon  of 
her  body  lawfully  ifTuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of 
the  body  of  the  faid  firft  fon  lawfully  ifluing ;  and 
for  default  of  fuch  iflue,  to  the  fecond  fon  of  her 
body  lawfully  ifluing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the 
body  of  the  faid  fecond  fon  lawfully  ifluing ;  and 
for  default  of  fuch  heirs,  to  the  third  fon  of  the 
body  of  the  faid,  Sufanna  lawfully  iflfuing,  and  to 
the  heirs  males  of  the  body  of  the  faid  third  fon 
lawfully  ifluing ;  and  for  derault  of  fuch  iflTue,  the 
fame  fo  to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  fixth, 
and  feventh  fons  of  her  body,  lawfully  ifluing  one 
after  another,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies 
of  the  faid  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  fons 
lawfully  iflTuing,  in  fuch  manner  as  it  is  before 
limited  to  be  and  remain  to  the  firft,  fecond,  and 
third  fons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs  males ; 
and  for  default  of  fuch  iflTue,  the  laid  premifes  to 
be  and  remain  to  my  laid  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs 
males  of  her  body  lawfully  ifliuing ;  and  for  default 
of  fuch  iflTue,  to  my  daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs 
males  of  her  body  lawfiilly  iflfuing ;  and  for  default 
of  fuch  iflTue,  to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  (aid 
William  Shakfpeare  for  ever. 

don  near  the  Wardrobe ;]  This  was  the  houfe  which  was  mort** 
gaged  to  Henry  Walker.    See  p.  149. 

By  the  fTardrobeismesLnt  the  King's  Great  Wardrobe,  a  royal 
houfe,  near  Puddle- Wharf,  purchafed  by  King  Edward  the  Third 
from  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  who  built  it.  Kin^  Richard  III.  was 
lodged  in  this  houfe  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign.  See  Stowe's 
Survey,  p.  6g$,  edit.  16I8.  After  the  fire  of  London  this 
office  was  kept  in  the  Savoy  -,  bat  it  is  now  abolifhed. 

Malons. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S  WILL.  idi 

iten^  I  give  onto  my  wife  my  iecond  beft  bed, 
tvith  the  furniture.^. 

Item^  I  give  and.  bequeath  to' my  (aid  daughter 
Judith  my  broad  filver  gih  bowl.  All  the  reft  of 
my  goods,  chattels^  leafes^  p^ate^  Jewels,  and  houf- 
hold  fluff  whatibever^  after  my  debttf  and  legacies 
paid,  and  my  funeral  expences  difcharged,  I  give 
devife,  and  bequeath  to  mj  fdn^n-faw,  John  Hall, 
gent,  and  my  daughter  Sufanna  his  wife,  whom  I 
ordain  aiid  make  executors  of  this  my  lafi  will  and 
tefiameht.  And  I  do  entreat  and  appoint  the  (aid 
Thomas  Rufiel,  efq.  and  Francisf  Collins,  gent,  to 
be  bverfeers  hereof.  And  do  revoke  all  former  wills, 
and  publiih  this  to  be  my  laft  will  and  teftament. 
In  witnefs  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand, 
the  day  and  year  firft  &bove  written. 

By  me'  Mltam  ^S^ft^care. 

H^iUiefs  to  thepublijhing  hefeqf, 

IFra.  Collyns,* 

Julius  Shaw,3  ♦ 

John  Robinfon,^ 

Hamnet  Sadler,^ 

Robert  Whattcott. 

0  —..^111^  fecond  heft  led,  with  the  furniiure.']  Thus  Shak** 
fp^re's  origii»l  will.  Mr.  Theobald  and  the  other  modem  edi- 
tors have  been  more  bounttfal  to  Mrs.  Shakfpeare^  having  printed 
inflead  of  thefe  words>  ''  -^my  brown  belt  bed,  with  the  fiir* 
niture.**    Malonk. 

It  appears,  in  the  original  will  of  Shakfpeare,  (now  in  the 
Prerogative-Office^  Doaofs  CommofiSj)  that  he  had  forgot  his 
wite  i  the  legacy  to  her  being  exprefled  by  an  interlineation,  as 
well  as  thofe  to  Heminge,  Burbs^,  and  Condell. 

The  will  is  written  on  three  iheets  of  paper,  the  two  laft  of 
which  are  undoubtedly  fubfcribed  with  Shakfpeare's  own  hand. 
The  firft  indeed  has  his  name  in  the  margin,  but  k  differs  fonie- 
what  in  fpelling  as  well  as  manner,  from  the  two  fignatures  that 

Vol.  I.  M 
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Pfvbaiufn  full  te/idmefituf9^  Jkptaferiptum  apud 
London,  coramMagi/iro  William  Byrde,  Legum 
Doctcfre^  Sfc.  vicefimtifeeandio  die  me%Ji^  Junii, 
Anftb  Domini  I616 ;  juraftdeni^  Jdkannis  Hall 
unius  ex.  cUi^  &t.  de  btne,  &€.  Jurat,  refiir-* 
ifata  pertejldle,  &t.  Sujhnmt  Hall,  ali  ea.  Siti 
eum  cwAti^dietky  &ekp€filUt'.  &e. 

follow.    Th^  reader  will  find  a  fac-fimile  of  all  the  three,  as 
attW  a^  thofa  0^  the  withefleS,  oppofite  this  pagfc.    St«BrBKs. 

The  riamfe  ^  the  fo^  of  the  margin  of  thfe  firft  fheet  wasr  pro- 
bablr  writfeH  by  the  fcriVeoer  who  dkaiir  Ae  will.  This  was  the 
coiinant  pra&^G  in  Shakfpeart*s  thn^.    JUjkhQvi. 

^  Bjr  nEiie  If^Uiam  i^ai/^iareJ}  Tbb  was  the  mode  of  our 
p6et*8  time^  Thu«  the  Rafter  of  Stratford  is  iigned  at  the 
bottom  of  eacli  page,  in  the  year  I616:  ^'  Per  me  Richard  Watts, 
Minifter."  Thefe  concluding  words  havfe  hithfettb  betn  inaccu- 
rately exhibited  thus  :  '*  -*-Me  day  and  year  Jirjl  above-wriiien 
ly  me,  William  Shakfpeare."  ]\  either  the  day,  nor  year,  nor 
any  preceding  part  of  this  will,  was  written  by  our  poet.  ''  By 
me,*'  kc.  only  means — The  alove  is  the  Udll  irf  me  Williain 
Shakfpeare.    Ma  lone. 

«  ^-.^fVa.  Collins, 1  See  p.  157-    Maloke% 
»  — —  Julius  Skaw,"]    was  bom  in  Sept.  157 1.    He  n^arried 
Anne  Boyes,  May  5,  15Q4 ;  and  died  at  Stratford  in  June  1629. 

Malonb. 

4  „^^^John  Robin/on,']  John,  fon  of  Thomas  Robinfon,  was 

baptized  at  Stratford,  Nov,  30,  ISSQ.  I  know  not  when  he  died. 

Mmloitb* 
*  *'— -  Hamn^  Sadler.']  See  p.  158.    Maloicb. 
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MOST  NOBLfi  ANO-  INCOMPAKABLE  tAI&E  OP 
BRETHREN, 

W I  L  L  t  A  M, 

E^rle  of  PfiMBROKB,  &c.  Lord  Chamberlaine  to  th6 
Kings  moft  Excellent  Majeftie ; 

AND 

PHILIP, 

JEarle  of  MontOombry,  &c.  Gentleman  of  his 
Majefiies  Bed*chamber. 

Both  Knights  of  the  Moft  Noble  Ordef  of  the 
Garter>  and  our  lingular  good  LORDS. 

RIGHT    HdNOGRABLBi, 

^^ytTHILST  we  ftudie  to  be  thankfull  ift  our  par- 
^  ^  ticular,  for  the  many  favors  we  have  re- 
ceived from  your  L.  L.  we  are  falne  upon  the  ill 
fortune,  to  mingle  two  the  moft  diverfe  things  that 
can  be,  feare,  andralhnefle;  raftmefle  in  the  enter- 
prize,  and  feare  of  the  fuccefle.  For^  when  we 
value  the  places  your  H.  H.  fuftaine,  wee  canno( . 
but  know  the  dignity  greater,  than  to  defcend  to 
the  reading  of  thefe  trifles :  and^  while  we  name 
them  trifles,  weiiave  deprived  ourfdves  of  the  de* 

M2 
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fence  of  our  dedication.  But  fince  your  L.  L.  have 
been  pleafed  to  thinke  thefe  trifles  fomething,  here- 
tofore ;  and  have  profequuted  both  them,  and  their 
authour  living,  with  fo  much  favour;  we  hope  that 
*(lhey  out-living  him,  and  he  not  having  the  fate, 
common  with  fome,  to  be  exequutor  to  his  owne 
writings)  you  will  ufe  the  fame  indulgence  toward 
them,  you  have  done  unto  their  parent.  There  is  a 
great  difference,  whether  any  booke  choofe  his  pa-« 
trones,  or  find  them  :  this  hath  done  both.  For  fo 
much  were  your  L.  L.  likings  of  the  feveral  parts, 
when  they  were  a<Sled,  as  before  they  were  publilh- 
ed,  the  volume  alked  to  be  yours.  We  have  but 
colleiled  them,  and  done  an  office  to  the  dead,  to 
procure  his  orphanes,  guardians ;  without  ambition 
either  of  felfe-profit,  or  fame  :  onely  to  keepe  the 
memory  of  fo  worthy  a  friend,  and.  fellow  alive,  as 
was  our  Shakspeare,  by  humble  ofier  of  his 
playes,  to  your  moft  noble  patronage.  Wherein, 
as  we  have  juflly  obferved  no  m^n  to  come  neere 
your  L.  L.  but  with  a  kind  of  religious  addrefle,  it 
hath  bin  the  height  of  our  care,  who  are  the  prefen- 
ters,  to  make  the  prefent  worthy  of  your  H.  H.  by 
the  perfe6lion.  But,  there  we  muft  alfo  crave  our 
abilities  to  be  confidered,  my  lords.  We  cannot 
goe  beyond  our  owne  powers.  Country  hands  reach 
forth  milke,  creame,  fruits,  or  what  they  have : 
and  many  nations  (we  have  heard)  that  had  not 
gumnies  andincenfe,  obtained  their  requefts  with  a 
leavened  cake.^    It  was  no  fault  to  approach  their 

*  Country  hands  reach  fori h  milk,  &c.  and  many  nations — 
thai  had  not  gummes  and  ihcenfe,'  obtained  their  requefls  with  a 
leavened  cakej]  This  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  common-^ 
places  of  dedication  in  Sbakfpeare's  age.  We  find  it  in  Morlcy's 
Dedication  of  a  Book  of  Songs  to  Sir.  Robert  Cecil,  1595  :  "  I 
have  prefumed  (fayslie)'  to  make  offer  of  thefe  fimple  compofi- 
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gods  by  what  meanes  they  could :  and  the  mofl^ 
though  meaneft,  of  things  are  made  more  precious* 
when  they  are  dedicated  to  temples.  In  that  name 
therefore,  we  mod  humbly  confecrate  to  your  H.  H. 
thefe  remaines  of  your  fervant  Shakspsare  ;  that 
what  delight  is  in  them  may  be  ever  your  L.  L.  the 
reputation  his,  and  the  faults  ours,  if  any  be  com- 
mitted, by  apaire  fo  careful!  to  fhew  their  gratitude 
both  to  the  living,  and  the  dead,  as  is 

Your  Lordjhippes  moji  bounden^ 

John  Hemingk, 
Henhy  Condell. 


tions  of  mine^  imitating  (right  honoorable)  in  this  the  cnflomi 
o£  the  old  world,  who  wanting  incenfe  to  offer  up  to  their  gods^ 
made  fhift  infleade  thereof  to  honour  them  with  milk.*'  The 
fame  thought  (if  I  recoiled  right)  is  again  employed  bj  the  play- 
ers in  their  dedication  of  Fletcher's  plajs^  foho  I647. 

AfALpNBf 
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THE 

PREFACE 

THE   PLAYERS. 

TO  THE  GREAT  VAiUETY  OF  HEADERS,  - 

FROM  the  moil  able,  to  him  that  can  but  ipell : 
there  are  you  numbered^  we  had  rather  you 
were  weighed.  Efpecially,  when  the  fate  of  all 
bookes  depends  upon  your  capacities :  and  not  of 
your  heads  alone^  but  of  your  puries.  Well !  it  is 
now  publique,  and  you  will  ftand  for  your  privi- 
ledges,  wee  know :  to  read,  and  cenfure.  Doe  fo, 
but  buy  it  firft.  That  doth  heft  commend  a  booke, 
the  flationer  faies.  Then,  how  odde  foever.your 
braines  be,  or  your  wifdomes,  make  your  licence 
the  fame,  and  fpare  not.    Judge  your  fixe-pen'orth,^ 

^  Judge  your  Jixe-petCorth,  &c.]  So,  in  the  Indu6tioD  toBen 
Jonfon's  Bartholomew  Fair  :  *'  — it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  man 
to  judge  his  Ji:f'pefC worth,  his  twelve-peri' worth,  Co  to  his 
eighteen  pence^  two  (hillings,  half  a  crown,  to  the  value  of  his 
place ;  provided  always  his  place  get  not  above  his  wit.  And  if 
he  pay  for  half  a  dozen,  he  may  cenfure  for  all  them  too,  fo 
that  he  will  undertake  that  they  {hall  be  filent.  He  (hall  put 
in  for  cenfurers  here,  as  they  do  for  lots  at  the  lottery :  marry, 
if  he  drop  but  iix-pence  at  the  door,  and  will  cenfure  a  crowns- 
worth,  it  is  tliought  there  is  no  confcience  or  ju^ce  in  that." 

Perhaps  Old  Ben  was  author  of  the  Players'  Preface,  and,  in 
the  infiance  before  us^  has  borrowed  from  himfelf.    Stse v£ns« 
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your  ihilliags  worthy  your  five  (biUii^gs  worth  at  a 
time,  or  higher,  fo  ypu  rife  to  Uie  juft  rates,  and 
wdcomQ*  But,  whatever  you  doe,  tuy.  Cenfure 
will  not  drive  a  tr^de,  or  maHe  the  jacke  goe.  And 
though  you  be  a  m^giftni^e  of  y^it,  and  fit  on  the 
ilage  at  Blaqk-friars,  or  the  Cockpit,  to  arraigns 
plays  dailie,  know,  thefe  nlayes  have  had  their  triall 
already,  and  iiood  put  all  appeales;  and  do  now 
come  forth  quitted  rather  by  a  decree  of  court,  than 
any  purchafed  letters  of  commendation. 

It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confefle,  worthie  to  have 
been  wiflied,  that  the  author  himfelfe  had  lived  to 
have  let  forth,  and  overfeen  his  owne  writings ;  but 
fince  it  hath  been  ordained  otherwife,  and  he  by 
death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray  you  do  not 
envie  his  friends  the  office  of  their  care  and  paine, 
to  have  collected  and  publilhed  them ;  and  fo  to  have 
publifhed  them,  as  where  ^  (before)  you  were  abufed 
with  divers  Itolne  and  furreptitious  copies,  maimed 
and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  ftealthes  of  injurious 
impofters,  that  expofed  them,  even  thofe  are  now 
offered  to  your  view  cwcd,  and  perfect  of  their 
limbes ;  and  all  the  reft,  abfolute  in  their  numbers 
as  be  conceived  them :  who,  aa  he  was  ^  happy  imi* 
tator  of  nature,  was  §.  moii  gent}e  e^prdSer  of  it. 
His  mind  and  hand  went  together ;  and  what  hf 
thought,  he  uttered  with  that  eafineile,  thgit  wee 
have  fcarce  received  from  him  i^  blot  in  b^s  papers*^ 
But  it  is  not  our  proymce,  whp  pnfily  gather  his 
workes,  and  give  them  you,  to  prajfe  hiffi.  It  is 
yours  that  seode  hm.  And  there  we  liop^  to  ypur 
<livers  capacities,  you  will  finde  enough,  -  botii  to 
draw^  and  hold  you :  for  hi$  wit  <^m  no  m#re  lie  hid, 

•  .^.r^^  «^  wlwre«p-]  i.  «*  wfaevcas*    Malovb. 
^  PxobaUy  they  bad  few  of  his  MSS*    SxasVEirf* 
M4 
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then  it  could  be  loft.  Reade  himi  therefore ;  and 
ligaine,  and  againe :  and  if  then  you  doe  not  like 
him,  furelv  you  are  in  ibtne  manifeft  danger,  not  to 
underftand  him.  And  fo  we  leave  you  to  other  of 
his  friends,  who,  if  you  need,  can  bee  your  guides  : 
if  you  neede  them  not,  you  can  leade  yourielves^ 
and  others.    And  fuch  readers  we  with  turn. 

John  Heminge, 

^ENRy  CONDELL, 


MR.  POPE'S 

PREFACE. 


IT  is  not  my  defign  to  enter  into  a  criticifra  upoii 
this  author ;  though  to  do  it  effedlually,  and  not 
fuperficially,  would  be  the  beft  occaiion  that  any 
juft  writer  could  take,  to  form  the  judgmait  and 
tafte  of  our  nation.  For  of  all  Englifli  poet$ 
Shakfpeare  muft  be  confefled  to  he  the  faireft  and 
fuUeft  fubjedl  for  criticifm,  and  to  afford  the  moft 
numerous,  as  well  as  mofl:  confpicuous  infiances, 
both  of  beauties  and  faults  of  all  forts.  But  this 
far  exceeds  the  bounds  of  a  preface,  the  bulinefs 
of  which  is  only  to  give  an  account  of  the  fate  of 
his  works,  and  the  diiadvantages  under  which  they 
Jiaye  been  tranfmitted  to  us.    We  fhall  hereby  e^r 
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tetmate  many  faults  which  are  his,  and  clear  him 
from  the  imputation  of  many  which  are  not  :  a 
de£gn,  which,  though  it  can  be  no  guide  to  future 
criticks  to  do  him  juftice  in  one  way,  will  at  leaft 
be  fufEcient  to  prevent  their  doing  him  an  injuflice 
in  the  other. 

I  cannot  however  but  mention  fome  of  his  prin- 
cipal and  chara<fteriftick  excellencies,  for  which 
(notwithilanding  his  defeds)  he  is  juftly  and  uni- 
verfally  elevated  above  all  other  dramatick  writers. 
Not  that  this  is  the  proper  place  of  praifing  him, 
but  becaufe  I  would  not  omit  any  occafion  of  doing 

If  ever  any  author  deferved  the  name  of  an 
0riginal,  it  was  Shakfpeare.  Homer  himfelf  drew 
nat  his  art  fo  immediately  from  the  fountains  of 
nature,  it  proceeded  through  -Egyptian  (trainers 
and  channels,  and  came  to  him  not  without  fome 
tincture  of  the  learning,  or  fome  caft  of  the  models, 
jof  thofe  before  him.  The  poetry  of  Shakfpeare 
was  infpiration  indeed  :  he  is  not  fo  much  an  imi- 
tetor,  as  an  inftrumeht,  of  nature ;  and  it  is  not  fo 
|uft  to  fay  that  he  fpeaks  from  her,  as  that  (he  fpeaks 
through  him. 

His  characters  are  fo  much  nature  herfelf,  that  it 
is  a  fort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  fo  diftant  a  name 
as  copies  of  her,  Thofe  of  other  poets  have  a 
conftant  refemblance,  which  (hows  that  they  received 
them  from  one  another,  and  were  but  multipliers 
of  the  fame  image  :  each  pidure,  like  a  mock- 
rainbow,  is  but  the  refle<ftion  of  a  refle6lion.  But 
every  (ingle  chara6ler  in  Shakfoeare  is  as  much  an 
individual,  as  thofe  in  life  itfelt :  it  is  as  impoflible 
to  find  any  two  alike ;  and  fuch  as  from  their  rela-* 
tion  or  affinity  in  any  tefpeA  appear  moft  to  be 
twins^  wiil^  upon  compari(Qn^  be  found  remarkably 
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diftin^.  To  this  life  and  variety  of  chani£ter,  wa 
muil  add  the  wonderful  prefervation  of  it ;  which 
ia  fuch  throughout  hia  plays,  that  had  all  the 
fpeeches  been  printed  without  the  very  names  of 
tne  perfons,  I  believe  one  might  have  applied  them 
with  certainty  to  every  fpeaker.* 

The  power  over  our  pqfsions  was  never  pofiefled 
in  a  more  eminent  degree,  or  difplayed  in  fo  dif- 
ferent inftances.  Yet  all  along,  there  is  feen  no 
labour,  no  pains  to  raife  them ;  no  preparation  to 
guide  or  guefs  to  the  effe£kf  or  be  perceived  to 
lead  toward  it :  but  the  heart  fwdls,  and  the  tears 
burft  out,  juft  at  the  proper  places :  we  are  furt- 
prifed  the  moment  we  weep;  and  yet  upon  re- 
fle^Uon  find  the  paffion  fo  juft,  that  we  (hould  be 
furprifed  if  we  had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  vegy 
moment. 

How  aftonifhing  is  it  again,  that  the  pailions 
dire6Uy  oppofite  to  thefe,  laughter  and  fpleai,  are 
no  lefs  at  his  command  !  that  he  is  not  more  a 
mafter  of  the  great  than  of  the  ridiculous  in  human 
nature ;  of  our  nobleft  tendernefles,  than  of  our 
vaineft  foibles;  of  our  ftrongeft  emotions,  than 
of  our  idleft  fenfations  I 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  paffions  :  in  the 
coolnefs  of  refle6lion  and  reafoning  he  is  full  as 
admirable.  His  fentiments  are  not  only  in  general 
the  moft  pertinent  and  judicious  upon  every  fub- 
je<Sl ;  but  by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  fomething  be- 
tween penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits  upon  that 
particular  point  on  which  the  bent  of  each  arga- 

'  •  Addifon,  in  the  273d  SpeBatwr,  has  delivered  n  (inailar 
opioion  refpe^Dg  Homer :  "  There  i«  fcarce  a  fpeech  or  an^kfti 
in  the  Ilund,  which  the  reader  may  not  afcrihe  to  the  perfon  wlio 
fpeak^  or  a^s,  without  feeing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it/' 

Stbev^n^. 
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ment  turas^  or  the  force  of  each  motive  depends. 
This  is  perfedUy  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  educa« 
tion  or  experience  in  thofe  great  and  publick  fcenes 
of  life  which  are  ufoally  the  fubje^l  of  his  thoughts : 
lb  that  he  (eems  to  have  known  the  world  by  intu- 
ition, to  have  looked  through  human  nature  at  one 
glance,  and  to  be  the  only  author  that  gives  ground 
for  a  very  new  opinion,  that  the  philofopher,  and 
even  the  man  of  the  world,  may  be  born,  as  well 
as  the  poet. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  with  all  thefe  great  ex* 
cellencies,  he  has  almoft  as  great  defed^s ;  and  that 
as  he  has  certainly  written  better,  (b  he  has  perhaps 
written  worfe,  than  any  other.  But  I  think  I  can 
in  fome  meafure  account  for  thefe  defec^ls,  from 
ieveral  caufes  and  accidents ;  without  which  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  that  fo  large  and  fo  enlightened  a 
mind  could  ever  have  been  fufceptible  of  them. 
That  all  thefe  contingencies  fhould  unite  to  his 
difadvantage  feems  to  me  almoft  as  iingularly  un« 
lucky,  as  that  fo  many  various  (nay  contrary)  talents 
ffiould  meet  in  one  man,  was  happy  and  extraordi* 
nary. 

It  muft  be  allowed  that  ftage-poetry,  of  all  other, 
is  more  particularly  levelled  to  pleafe  the  populace, 
and  its  mccefs  more  immediately  depending  upon 
the  common  Jiiffrage.  One  cannot  therefore  wonder, 
if  Shakfpeare,  having  at  his  firft  appearance  no 
other  aim  in  his  writings  than  to  procure  a  fubfift- 
ence,  diraRed  his  endeavours  folely  to  hit  the  tafte 
and  humour  that  then  prevailed.  The  audience 
was  ^nerally  compofcd  of  the  meaner  fort  of 
people ;  and  therefore  the  images  of  life  were  to 
De  drawn  from  thofe  of  their  own  rank :  accord* 
ingly  we  find,  that  not  our  author*6  only,  but  almoft 
flQ   the  old   comediea  have  their   fcene   among 
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irade/inen  and  mechanicks :  and  even  their  hiftorical 
plays  ftri<£My  follow  the  common  oldjlories  or  vulgar 
traditions  of  that  kind  of  people.  In  trag^y, 
nothing  was  fo  fure  tofurprize  and  caufe  admiration, 
as  the  iBoft  ftrange,  unexpe<fted,  and  confequently 
mod  unnatural^  events  and  incidents;  the  mo^ 
exaggerated  thoughts ;  the  moft  verbofe  and  bdm-N 
baft  expreilion;  the  moft  pompous  rhymes,  and 
thundering  verfification.  In  comedy,  nothing  was 
fo  fure  to  pleafe^  as  mean  buffoonery,  vile  ribaldry, 
and  unmannerly  jefts  of  fools  and  clowns.  Yet 
even  in  thefe  our  author's  wit  buoys  up,  and  is  borne 
above  his  fubje(5): :  his  genius  in  thofe  low  parts  is 
like  fome  prince  of  a  rpmance  in  the  difguife  of  a 
fbepherd  or  peafant ;  a  certain  greatnefs  and  fpirit 
now  and  then  break  out,  which  manifeft  his  higher 
extradlion  and  qualities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  coinmoB 
audience  had  no  notion  of  the  rules  of  writing, 
but  few  even  of  the  better  fort  piqued  themfelves 
upon  any  great  degree  of  knowledge  or  nicety  that 
way;  till  Ben  Jonfon  getting  pofleffion  of  the 
ftage,  brought  critical  learning  into  vogue :  ancl 
that  this  was  not  done  without  difficulty,  may  ap- 
pear from  thofe  frequent  leflbns  (and  indeed  almoft 
declamations)  which  he  was  forced  to  prefix  to  his 
firft  plays,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  adlors, 
the  grexy  chorus,  &c.  to  remove  the  prejudices,  and 
inform  the  judgment  of  his  hearers.  Till  then, 
our  authors  had  no  thoughts  of  writing  on  the 
model  of  the  ancients :  their  tragedies  were  only 
hiftories  in  dialogue ;  and  their  comedies  followed 
the  thread  of  any  novel  as  they  found  it,  no  lefs 
implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  tru^  hiftory. 

To  judge  therefore  of  yShakfpeare  by  Ariftotle*s 
rules,  is  like  trying  a  man  by  the  laws  of  one  cbun* 
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try,  whb  a&ed  under  thofe  of  another.  He  writ 
to  the  j^eo/i Je ;  and  writ  at  firft  without  patronage 
from  the  better  fort,  and  therefore  without  aims  of 
pleafing  them  :  without  affiftance  or  advice  from 
the  learned,  as  without  the  advantage  of  educatioti 
or  acquaintance  among  them ;  without  that  know- 
ledge of  the  beft  models,  the  ancients,  to  infpire 
him  with  an  emulation  of  them ;  in  a  word,  with-- 
out  any  views  of  reputation,  and  of  what  poets  are 

E leafed  to  call  immortality :  ibme  or  all  of  which 
ave  encouraged,  the  vanity,  or  animated  the  ambi- 
tion, of  oth^  writers* 

Yet  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  when  his  per- 
formances had  merited  the  protedion  of  his  prince, 
and  when  the  encouragement  of  the  court  had 
fucceeded  to  that  of  the  town ;  the  works  of  his 
riper  years  are  manifeftly  raiied  above  thofe  of  his 
former*  The  dates  of  his  plays  fufSciently  evidence 
that  his  produ6lions  improved,  in  proportion  to 
die  reCpeSi  he  had  for  his  auditors.  And  I  make 
no  doubt  this  obiervation  will  be  found  true  in 
every  inflance,  were  but  editions  extant  from  which 
we  might  learn  the  exaft  time  when  every  piece 
was  compofed,  and  whether  writ  for  the  town,  or 
the  court. 

Another  caufe  (and  no  lefs  ftnong  than  the 
former)  may  be  deduced  from  our  poet's  being  a 
player,  and  forming  himfelf  firft  upon  the  judg- 
ments of  that  body  of  men  whereof  he  was  a 
member.  They  have  ever  had  a  ftandard  to  them- 
felves,  upon  other  principles  than  thofe  of  Ariftotle. 
As  they  live  by  the  majority,  they  know  no  rule 
but  that  of  pleafing  the  prefent  humour,  and  com- 
plying with  the  wit  in  faftiion  ;  a  confideratiou 
which  brings  all  their  judgment  to  a  fhort  point. 
Players  are  juft  fuch  judges  of  what  is  rights  as 
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tailors  are  of  what  is  gracefiiL  And  in  this  ynew  it 
will  be  but  bit  to  allow,  that  moft  of  our  author*8 
faults  are  lefs  to  be  afcribed  to  his  wrong  judg-* 
ment  as  a  poet^  than  to  his  right  judgment  as  a 
player. 

By  thefe  men  it  would  be  thought  a  praife  to 
Shakfpeare,  that  he  fcarce  ever  blotted  a  line.   TinM 
they  induftnouily   propagated*    as   appears    £rom 
what  we  are  told  by  Ben  Jonibn  in  his  Difcoveries^ 
and  from  the  preface  of  Heminge  and  Condell  ia 
the  firft  folio  edition.   But  in  reality  (however  it  has 
prevailed)    there   never    was   a   more   groundlefs 
report,  or  to  the  contrary  of  which  there  are  more 
undeniable  evidences.     Ab,   the  comedy  of  The 
Merry  Wives  of  fFindfor,  which  he  entirely  new 
writ ;  Tlie  Hifiory  of  Henrv  the  Sixth,  which  was 
firft  publiihed  under  the  title  of  The  Contention  of 
York  and  Lancajler ;  and  that  of  Henry  the  Fifths 
extremely  improved ;  that  of  Hamlet  enlarged  to 
almoft  as  much  again  as  at  firft,  and  many  others. 
X   believe  the  common  opinion  of  his   want  of 
learning  proceeded  from  no  better  ground.    This 
too  might  be  thought  a  praife  by  ibme,  and  to 
this  his  errors  have  as  injudicioufly  been  afcribed 
by  others.      For  *tis  certain,    were  it  true,    it 
would  concern  but  a  fmall  part  of  them  ;    the 
moft  are  fuch  as  are  not  properly  defedls,    but 
fuperfoetations  :  and  ariie  not  from  want  of  learn-- 
ing  or  reading,    but  from  want  of  thinking    or 
judging :  or  rather  (to  be  more  juft  to  our  author) 
from  a  compliance  to  thofe  wants  in  others.     As 
to  a  wrong  choice  of  the  fubje6t,  a  wrong  conduct 
of  the  incidents,    falfe  thoughts,    forced  expref- 
fions,  &c.  if  thefe  are  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
forefaid  accidental  reaibns,  they  muft  be  charged 
upon  the  poet  himfelf,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
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But  I  think  the  two  difitdvantages  which  I  hava 
meationed  (to  be  <;d>liged  to  pleafe  the  loweft  of 
the  peopi^  afid  to  keep  the  worft  of  company) 
if  the  coniid^ation  be  extended  as  far  as  it  reafon^ 
ably  may,  will  appear  fuifilcient  to  mislead  and 
depreft  the  greateft  genius  upon  earth.  Nay,  the 
more  modefiy  with  which  fuch  a  one  is  endued^ 
the  more  he  is  in  danger  of  fubmitting  and  oon^ 
forming  to  other^^  againfi:  his  own  better  judg- 
ment. 

But  as  to  his  toant  of  learnings  it  may  be  necef- 
&ry  to  fay  fomething  more :  there  is  certainly  a 
vail  difference  between  learning  and  languages* 
How  &r  he  w^^  ignorant  of  the  latter,  I  cannot 
determine  ;  but  it  is  plain  he  had  modi  reading  at 
lead,  if  they  will  not  call  it  learning.  Nor  is  it 
any  great  matter,  if  a  man  has  knowledge,  whether 
lie  has  \X  from  one  language  or  from  another. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  he  hadatate 
of  natural  philofophy,  mechanicks,  ancient  and 
modern  hiftory,  poetical  learning,  and  mythology: 
we  find  him  very  knowing  in  the  cuftcmis,  rites,  and 
mani^rs  of  antiquity.  In  Ccriolanm  and  Juliru 
CiBfaty  not-  only  the  fpirit,  but  manners,  of  the 
Romans  are  exa<^Iy  drawn ;  and  dill  a  nicer  dif- 
tini^ion  is  (hown  between  the  manners  of  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  the  former,  and  of  the 
latter.  His  reading  in  the  ancient  hiiiorkns  is  no 
^  lefs  confpicuous,  in  many  references  to  particular 
paflages  :  and  the  fpeeches  copied  from  Plutarch 
in  Coriolanur^  may,  I  think,  as  well  be  made  sn 
inftance  of  his  learning,  as  thofe  copied  from  Ci-* 
cero  in  Catiline  of  Ben  Jonfon's.     The  manners  of 

•  Thcfe,  as  the  reader  will  find  in  the  notes  on  that  play^ 
Jhakfpcare  drew  from  Sir  Hiomas  North's  tranOation^  1579. 

Malone, 
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other  nations  in  general,  the  Egyptians,  Veneti^a6r> 
French,  &c.  are  drawn  with  equal  pit^riety. 
Whatever  objedl  of  nature,  or  branch  of  fciencey 
he  either  fpeaks  of  or  defcribes,  it  is  always  with 
competent,  if  not  exteniive  knowledge  :  his  de^ 
fcriptions  are  ftill  exadl ;  all  his  metaphors  appro* 
priated,  and  remarkably  drawn  from  the  true 
nature  and  inherent  qaalitaes  of  each  fubge£l. 
When  he  treats  of  ethick  or  politick,  we  may  con*- 
ftantly  obferve  a  wonderful  juilnefs  of  di(lin£tion^ 
as  well  as  extent  of  comprehenfion.  No  one  is 
more  a  mafter  of  the  political  ftory,  or  has  more 
frequent  allufions  to  the  various  parts  of  it :  Mr. 
Waller  (who  has  been  celebrated  for  this  lafi  par- 
ticular) has  not  (hown  more  learning  this  way  thaa 
Shakfpeare.  We  have  tranflations  trom  Ovid  pub- 
liihed  in  his  name,^  among  thofe  poems  which  pafs 
for  his,  and  for  fome  of  which  we  have  undoubted 
authority  (being  publiflied  by  himfelf,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  noble  patron  the  Earl  of  Southampton) : 
he  appears  alio  to  have  been  converfant  in  Plautus, 
from  whom  he  has  taken  the  plot  of  one  of  his 
plays :  he  follows  the  Greek  authors,  and  parti- 
cularly Dares  Phrygius,  in  another,  (although  I 
will  not  pretend  to  fay  in  what  language  he  read 
them).  The  modern  Italian  writers  of  novels  he 
was  manifeftly  acquainted  with  ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude him  to  be  no  lefs  converfant  with  the  ancients 
of  his  own  country,  from  the  ufe  he  has  made  of 
Chaucer  in  Droilus  and  Crejsiday  and  in  The  Two 
Noble  Kinfmeny  if  that  play  be  his,  as  there  goes  a 
tradition  it  was  (and  indeed  it  has  little  refemblance 
of  yietcher,  and  more  of  bur  author  than  fome  of 
thofe  which  have  been  received  as  genuine). 

^  Tbejr  were  written  by  Thomas  Hey  wood.  See  [Mr.  Malone's] 
Vol.  X.  p.  321,  n.  1.     Malokb. 
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t  am  inclined  to  think  this  opinion  proceeded 
drfginalfy  from  the  zeal  of  the  partizans  of  our 
atiUior  and  Ben  Jonfon  ;  as  they  endeavoured  to 
exalt  the  one  at  the  expence  of  the  other.  It  is 
ever  the  nature  of  parties  to  be  in  extremes  ;  and 
nothing  is  fo  probable,  as  that  becaufe  Ben  Jonfon 
had  much  the  more  learning,  it  was  (aid  on  the  cwie 
hand  that  Shak^eare  had  none  at  all ;  and  becaufe 
Shakfpeiare  had  much  the  moft  wit  and  fancy,  it 
was  retorted  on  the  other,  that  Jonfon  wanted  both. 
Becauie  Shakfpeare  borrowed  nothing,  it  was  faid 
that  Ben  Jonfon  borrowed  every  thing.  Becauie 
Jonfon  did  not  write  e^ttempore,  he  was:  reproached 
with  being  a  year  ^out  every  piece ;  and  becaufe 
Shakfpeare  wrote  with  eafe  and  rapidity,  they 
cried,  he  never  oncfe  made  a  blot.  Nay,  the  fpirit 
of  oppofition  ra^  fo  high,  that  whatever  thofe  of 
the  one  fide  objected  to  the  other,  was  taken  at 
the  rebound,  and  turned  into  praifes ;  as  iigudi- 
Gioufly,  as  their  ahtagonifts  before  had  made  them 
objedlions. 

Poets  are  always  afraid  of  envy  j  but  fure  they 
have  as  much  re&fon  to  be  afraid  of  admiration. 
They  are  the  Scylla  and  Gharybdis  of  authors  ; 
thofe  who  efcape  one,  often  fall  by  the  other.^ 
Pefsimum  genus  inimicortcm  laudantes,  fays  Tacitus; 
and  Virgil  defires  to  wear  a  charm  againft  thofd. 
who  praife  a  poet  without  rule  or  reafon  : 

''  '-^'^fi  ultra  pladtum  hudHrit,  baccare  frontem 
"  Cingite,  ne  vati  noceat /* 

But  however  this  contention  might  be  carried  on 
by  the  partizans  on  either  fide,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing thefe  two  great  poets  were  good  friends,  and 
lived  on  amicable  terms,  and  in  offices  of  fociety 

Vol.  I.  N 
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with  each  other.    It  is  an  acknowledged  fii£t,  that 
Ben  Jonibn  was  introduced  upon  the  fiage,  and 
bis  iirft  works  encouraged^  by  Shakfpeare.     And 
after  his  deaths  that  author  writes.  To  the  fnemary 
of  his  beloved  ffiUiam  Shakjpearey  which  (hows  aa 
if  the  friend(hip  had  continued  through  life.  I  can*- 
not  for  my  own  part  find  any  thing  mvidiims  or 
JParing  in  thofe  veriesj  but  wonder  Mr.  Dryden  was 
of  that  opinion.     He  exalts  him  not  only  above 
all  his  contemporaries,   but  above    Chaucer  and 
Spenier,  whom  be  will  not  allow  to  be  great  enough 
to  be  ranked  with  him ;  and  challenges  the  names 
of  Sophocles,  Euripides,   and  iSfchylus,  nay,  all 
Greece  and  Rome  at  once,   to  equal  him:   and 
(which  is  very  particular)  exfvefsly  vindicates  him 
from  the  imputation  of  wanting  art,  not  enduring 
that  all  his  excellencies  (hould  be   attributed   to 
nature.    It  is  remarkable  too,  that  the  praiie  he 
gives  him  in  his  Vifcoverifs  feems  to  proceed  from  a 
perfonal  hindne/i  i  he  tells  us,  that  he  loved  the  man, 
as  well  as  honoured  his  memory ;  celebrates  the  ho-> 
neily^  opennefs^  and  franknefs  of  his  temper ;  and 
only  diftinguiflies,  as  he  reaibnably  ought,  between 
the  real  merit  of   the  author,  and  the  filly  and 
derogatory  applaufes  of  the  players.    Ben  Jonfon 
might  indeed  be  iparing    in  his  commendations 
(though  certainly  he  is  not  loin  thisinAance)  partly 
from  his  own  nature,  and  partly  from  judgment. 
For  men  of  judgment  think  they  do  any.  man  more 
fervice  in  prailing  him  juftly,  than  laviibly,     I  fay, 
I  would  fain  believe  they  were  friends,  though  the 
violence  and  ill-breeding  of   their  followers  and 
flatterers  were  enough  to  give  rife  to  the  contrary 
report.     I  hope  that  it  may  be  with  parties^  both 
in  wit  and  Hate,  as  with  thofe  monfters  described 
by  the  poets ;  and  that  their  heads  at  lead  may  have 
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fbmething  human,  though  their  bodies  and  tails  an 
wild  beafts  and  ferpents. 

As  I  believe  that  what  I  have  mentioned  gave 
tife  to  the  opinion  of  Shakfpeare's  want  of  learn- 
ing ;  fo  what  has  continued  it  down  to  us  may  have 
been  the  many  blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  firft 
publifhers  of  his  works.  In  thefe  editions  their 
ignorance  fhines  in  almoft  every  page ;  nothing  is 
more  common  than  ^c^z/^^er^ta.  Exitomnes.  Enter 
three  fFitches  JblusA  Their  French  is  as  bad  as 
their  Latin,  both  in  conftru6lion  and  fpelling :  their 
very  Welfh  is  falfe.  Nothing  is  moiie  likely  than  that 
thofe  palpable  blunders  of  Hector's  quoting  Ari^ 
ftotle,  with  others  of  that  grofs  kind,  fprung  from 
the  iame  root :  it  not  being  at  all  credible  that  thefe 
could  be  the  errors  of  any  man  who  had  the  leaft  ' 
tindlure  of  a  fchool,  or  the  leaft  converfation  with 
fuch  as  had.  Ben  Jonibn  (whom  they  will  not 
think  partial  to  him)  allows  him  at  leaft  to  have 
had  fame  Latin  ;  which  is  utterly  inconfiftent  with 
miftakes  like  thc^.  Nay,  the  confiant  blunders  in 
proper  names  of  perfons  and  places,  are  fuch  as 
muft  have  proceeded  from  a  man,  who  had  not  fo 
much  as  read  any  hiftory  in  any  language :  fo  could 
not  be  Shakfpeare*s. 

I  fhall  now  lay  before  the  reader  fome  of  thofe 
almoft  innumerable  errors,  which  have  rifen  from 
one  foiirce,  the  ignorance  of  the  players,  both  as 
his  a<5iors,  and  as  his  editors.  When  the  nature 
and  kinds  of  thefe  are  enumerated  and  confidered^ 
I  dare  to  fay  that  not  Shakfpeare  only,  but  Ariftotle 

♦  Enter  three  jyUches  folus.']  This  blunder  appears  to  be  of 
Mr.  Pope's  own  invention.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of 
the  four  folio  copies  of  Macbeth,  and  there  is  no  quarto  edition 
of  it  extant.    Stbetens. 
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or  Cicero,  had  their  works  undergone  the  feme 
fate,  might  have  appeared  to  want  fenfe  as  well  as 

^^It^is^not  certain  that  any  one  of  his  plays  was 
publifted  by  himfelf.    During  the  time  of  his  em- 
ployment in  the  theatre,  feveral  of  h.s  piec^  were 
Srihted  feparately  in  quarto.      What  niak^^« 
think  that  moft  of  thefe  were  not  pubhlhed  by 
him,  is  the  exceffive  carelefsnefs  of  the  prefs :  evenr 
page  is  fo  fcandaloufly  falfe  fpelled,  and  almoft  all 
the  learned  and  unufual  words  fo  intolerably  man- 
gled, that  it  is  plain  there  either  was  no  corrector 
to  the  prefs  at  all,  or  one  totally  illiterate.     If  any 
were  fupervifed  by  himfelf,  I  (hould  fancy  ThelwO 
Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Midfummer-Ntght  s 
Dream,  might  have  been  fo :  becaufe  I  find  no  other 
printed  with  any  exadnefs ;  and  (contrary  to  the 
i-eft)  there  is  very  little  variation  in  all  the  fubfe- 
quent  editions  of  them.     There  are  extant  two 
prefaces  to  the  firft  quarto  edition  of  Troilus  and 
Crefsida  in  1609,  and  to  that  of  Otftello ;  by  which 
it  appears,  that  the  firft  was  publifhed  without  his 
knowledge. or  confent,  and  even  before  it  was  adled, 
fo  late  as  feven  or  eight  years  before  he  died :  and 
that  the  latter  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death. 
The  whole  number  of  genuine  plays,  which  we 
have  been  able  to  find  printed  in    his   life-timci 
amounts  but  to  eleven.     And  of  fome  of  thefe,  we 
meet  with  two  or  more  editions  by  different  printers, 
each  of  which  has  whole  heaps  of  trafh  different 
from  the  other :    which  I  fhould  fancy  was  occa- 
fioned  by  their  being  taken  from  different  copies 
belonging  to  different  playhoufes. 

The  folio  edifion  (in  which  all  the  plays  we  now 
receive  as  his  were  firft  coll^aed) -was  publifhed 
by  two  players,    Heminge  and  Condell,  in  l623. 
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feven  years  after  his  deceafe.  They  declare,  that 
all  the  other  editions  were  ftolen  and  furreptitious, 
and  affirm  theirs  to  be  purged  from  the  errors  of 
the  former.  This  is  true  as  to  the  literal  errors,  and 
no  other  ;  for  in  all  refpedls  elfe  it  is  far  worfe  than 
the  quartos. 

Firft,  becaufe  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bom^ 
baft  paflages  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous. 
For  whatever  had  been  added,  fince  thofe  quarto^ 
by  the  aiftors,  or  had  ftolen  from  their  mouths  into 
the  written  parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into 
the  printed  text,  and  all  ftand  charged  upon  the 
author.  He  hiitifelf  complained  of  this  ufage  in 
Hamlet,  where  he  wifhes  that  thofe  who  play  the 
clowns  would  Jpeai  no  more  than  is  Jet  down  for  them. 
(A61  III.  fc.  ii.)  But  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not 
efcape  it,  in  ^he  old  editions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
there  is  no  hint  of  a  great  number  of  the  mean 
conceits  and  ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there.  In 
others,  the  low  fcenes  of  mobs,  plebeians,  and 
clowns,  are  vaftly  fhorter  than  at  prefent :  and  I 
have  feen  one  in  particular  (which  feems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  play-houfe,  by  having  the  parts 
divided  with  lines,  and  the  a6lors  names  in  the 
margin)  where  feveral  of  thofe  very  paflages  were 
added  in  a  written  hand,  which  are  fince  to  be 
found  in  the  folio. 

In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  paf- 
fages,  which  are  extant  in  the  firft  fingle  editions, 
are  omitted  in  this  :  as  it  feems,  without  any  other 
reafon,  than  their  willingnefs  to  (horten  fome  fcenes: 
thefe  men  (as  it  was  faid  of  Procruftes)  either  lop- 
ping, or  ftretching  an  author,  to  make  him  juft  fit 
for  their  ftage. 

This  edition  is  faid  to  be  printed  from  the.  origi-^ 
nal  copies ;  I  believe  they  meant  thofe  wjiich  had 
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lain  ever  lince  the  author*s  days  in  the  play-houfe, 
and  had  from  time  to  time  been  cut,  or  added  to, 
arbitrarily.  It  appears  that  this  edition,  as  well  as 
the  quartos,  was  printed  (at  leaft  partly)  from  no 
better  copies  than  the  prompter's  booky  or  piece-meal 
parts  written  out  for  the  ufe  of  the  a6lors :  for  in 
fome  places  their  very  5  names  are  through  carelefs- 
nefs  fet  down  infiead  of  the  Perforue  Dramatis ; 
fnd  in  others  the  notes  of  dire6lion  to  the  property^ 
men  for  their  moveablesy  and  to  the  players  for  their 
entries  J  are  inferted  into  the  text^  through  the  ig^ 
norance  of  the  tranfcribers. 

The  plays  not  having  been  befcre  fo  much  as 
diftinguiihed  by  Acts  and  Scenesy  they  are  in  this 
edition  divided  according  as  they  played  them  ;  often 
when  there  is  no  paufe  in  the  a6lion,  or  where  they 
thought  fit  to  make  a  breach  in  it,  for  the  fake  of 
mufick,  mafques,  or  monfters. 

Sometimes  the  fcenes  are  tranfpofed  and  ihufHed 
backward  and  forward ;  a  thing  which  could  no 
otherwife  happen,  but  by  their  being  taken  from 
feparate  and  piece^meal  written  parts. 

Many  verfes  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others 
tranfpofed ;  from  whence  invincible  obfcurities  have 
arifen,  paft  the  guefs  of  any  commentator  to  clear 
up,  but  j lift  where  the  accidental  glimpfe  of  an  old 
edition  enlightens  us. 

*  Much  Ado  ahaut  Nothing,  Ad  II :  "  Enttr  Prince  Leonaio, 
Claudio,  and  Jack  IViybn;*  inftcad  of  Balth(i/ar.  And  in 
Ad  IV.  Cowley  and  Kemp  conftantly  through  a  whole  fcenc. 

Edit.  (qI  of  1623,  and  l632.    Popb. 

^  Such  as 

''  My  queen  is  mwrdcr'd  !  Ring  ike  little  bell" 
<*  —His  6ofe  grew  as  ftiarp  as  a  pen,  and  a  table  of  green 
fields  5"  which  laft  words  are  not  in  the  quarto.     Pope. 

There  is  no  fuch  line  in  any  play  of  Shakfpegre^  as  that  quoted 
jlbove  by  Mr.  Pope.    Malone. 
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Soone  cbara<5lers  were  confounded  and  mixed^  or 
two  put  into  one,  for  want  of  a  competent  num* 
ber  of  aftors.  Thus  in  the  quarto  edition  of 
Midfummer'NighCs  Dream^  A61  V.  Shakfpeare  in- 
troduces a  kind  of  mafter  of  the  revels  called 
PhiloJirate\  all  whofe  part  is  given  to  another  cha- 
ra<^er  (that  of  .Egeus)  in  the  fubfequent  editions  : 
fo  alfo  in  Hamlet  and  King  Lear.  This  too  makes 
it  probable  that  the  prompter's  books  were  what 
they  called  the  original  copies. 

From  lib^ties  of  this  kind,  many  fpeeches  alfo 
were  put  into  the  mouths  of  wrong  perfons,  where 
the  author  now  feems  chargeable  with  making  them 
fpeak  out  of  character :  or  fometimes  perhaps  ibr 
no  better  reaibn,  than  that  a  governing  player,  to 
have  the  mouthing  of  fbme  favourite  ipeech  him- 
felf,  would  fnatch  it  from  the  unworthy  lips  of  an 
underling. 

Profe  from  verfe  they  did  not  know,  and  they 
accordingly  printed  one  for  the  other  throughout  tte 
volume. 

Having  been  forced  to  iay  (b  much  of  the  play- 
ers, I  think  I  ought  in  juftice  to  remark,  that  the 
judgment,  as  well  as  condition  of  that  clafs  of  peo- 
ple was  then  far  inferior  to  what  it  is  in  our  days. 
As  then  the  beft  play-houi^  were  inns  and  taverns, 
(the  Globe,  the  Hope,  the  Red  Bull,  the  Fortune,  &c.) 
fo  the  top  of  the  profefiwn  were  then  mere  play« 
ers,  not  gentlemen  of  the  ftage :  they  were  led  into 
the  buttery  by  the  (leward  ;^  not  placed  at  the  lord's 

^  Mr.  Pope  probably  recoUcAed  the  following  lines  in  The  Ta- 
*M«|r  tf  'Atf  Shrew,  ipoken  by  a  Lord>  who  is  ^ving  4irc6iiona 
to  his  fervant  concerning  fome  players  : 

''  Go,  firr^>  take  them  to  the  buttery, 
"  And  give  them  friendly  welo0me>  every  one." 
But  he  feems  not  td  have  obferved  that  the  ]^yen  here  in- 
tredaced  were  firolkrs  3  and  ^re  is  no  retfon  to  (wgiftik  tbat 
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table^  or  lady's  toilette  :  and  confequently  were  en- 
tirely deprived  of  thofe  advantages  they  now  enjoy 
in  the  familiar  converfation  of  our  nobility,  and  a^ 
intimacy  (not  to  fay  dearnefs)  with  people  of  the 
firft  condition. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  there  can  be  no  quef- 
tion  but  had  Shakfpeare  publi(hed  his  works  himfelf 
(efpecialiy  in  his  latter  time,  and  after  his  retree^t 
from  the  ftage)  we  (hould  not  only  be  certain 
which  are  genuine,  but  fhould  find  in  thofe  that 
are,  the  errors  leflened  by  fome  thoufauds.  If  I 
may  judge  from  all  the  diflinguiihing  marks  of  his 
fiyle,  and  his  manner  of  thinking  and  writing,  I  make 
no  doubt  to  declare  that  thofe  wretched  plays,  Pe- 
ricles^ Locrine,  Sir  John  Oldcei/ile,  Yorhjhire  7Va- 
gedy,  Lord  Cromwell^  The  Puritan^  Jjondon  Prodis 
galy  and  a  thing  called  The  Double  Faljhoody''  cannot 
be  admitted  as  his.  And  I  (hould  conjefture  of 
fome  of  the  others,  (particularly  Love's  Labours 
Lojly  The  Winter^s  Tale^  Comedy  of  Errors,  and 
Titus  jindronicus^  that  only  fome  characters,  fingle 
fcenes,  or  perhaps  a  few  particular  paflages,  were 
of  his  hand.  It  is  very  probable  what  occafioned 
fome  plays  to  be  fuppofed  Shakfpeare's,  was  only 
this  ;  that  they  were  pieces  produced  by  unknown 
authors,  or  fitted  up  for  the  theatre  while  it  was 
under  his  adminiftration  ;  and  no  owner  claiming 
them,  they  were  adjudged  to  him,  as  they  give 
ftrays  to  the  lord  of  the  manor :  a  miftake  which 
(one  may  alfo  obferve)  it  was  not  for  the  intereft 
of  the  houfe  to  remove.     Yet  the  players  them- 

pur  author,  Heminge,  Burbagc,  Lowin,  &c.  who  were. licenfed 
J)7  King  James,  were  treated  in  this  maoner.     Malone. 

7  The  Double  Fal/kpod,  or  The  Dijirejed  Lovers,  a  play,  ac- 
ted  at  Drury  Lane,  8vo.  1727.  This  piece  was  produced  by 
Mr.  Theobald  as  a  performance  of  Shakfpeare's.  See  Dr.  Pa- 
per's £ffa^  on  the  Learning  pf  Shak/peare,  y©l.  II.     Rbe^. 
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€dvpBy  Heminge  and  Condell,  afterwards  did 
Shakfpeare  the  juftice  to  rejedt  thole  eight  plays 
in  their  edition  ;  though  they  were  then  printed  in 
Jjis  name,*  in  every  body's  hands,  and  adled  with 
ibme  applaufe  (as  we  learned  from  what  Ben  Jonfon 
iays  of  Pericles  in  his  ode  on  the  New  Inn).  That 
Titus  Andronicus  is  one  of  this  clafs  I  am  the 
rather  induced  to  believe,  by  finding  the  fame 
author  openly  ex|)refs  his  contempt  of  it  in  the 
Induction  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  in  the  year  l6l4, 
when  Shakfpeare  was  yet  living.  And  there  is  no 
better  authority  for  tliefe  latter  fort,  than  for  the 
former,  which  were  equally  publifhed  in  his  life- 
time. 

If  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and 
vicious  parts  and  paflages  might  no  longer  refle<ft 
upon^  this  great  genius,  but  appear  unworthily 
charged  upon. him?  And  even  in  thofe  which  are 
really  his,  how  many  faults  may  have  been  unjuftly 
laid  to  his  account  from  arbitrary  additions,  ex- 
pundlions,  tranfpofitions  of  fcenes  and  lines,  con- 
fiifion  of  characters  and  perfons,  wrong  applica- 
tion of  fpeeches,  corruptions  of  innumerable 
paflages  by  the  ignorance,  and  wrong  corrections 
jof  thjBm  again  by  the  impertinence  of  his  firfl  edi- 
tors  ?  From  one  or  other  of  thefe  confiderations, 
I  am  verily  perfuaded,  that  the  greateft  and  the 
grofleft  part  of  what  are  thought  his  errors  would 
vanifli,  and  leave  his  charadler  in  a  light  very  dif- 
ferent  from  that  difadvantageous  one,  in  which  it 
now  appears  to  us. 

This  is  the  ftate  in  which  Shakfpeare's  writings 
lie  at  prefent ;  for  fince  the  above-mentioned  folio 
edition,   all  the  reft   have  implicitly  followed  it, 

?  His  JDame  was  affixed  onlj  to  four  of  them.    Malokb« 
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without  having  recourfe  to  any  of  the  form^,  or 
ever  making  the  comparifon  between  them.  It  ia 
impoiRble  to  repair  tlie  injuries  already  done  him ; 
too  much  time  has  elapfed^  and  the  materials  are 
too  few.  In  what  I  have  done  I  have  rather  given 
a  proof  of  my  willingnefs  and  dcfire,  than  of  my 
ability,  to  do  him  juftice.  I  have  difcharged  the 
dull  duty  of  an  editor,  to  my  beft  judgment, 
with  more  labour  than  I  expeft  thanks,  with  a 
religious  abhorrence  of  all  innovation,  and  without 
any  indulgence  to  my  private  fenfe  or  conJ€<5lure. 
The  method  taken  in  this  edition  will  fhow  itfelf. 
The  various  readings  are  fairly  put  in  the  margin, 
fo  that  every  one  may  compare  them  ;.  and  thofe  I 
have  preferred  into  the  text  are  conftantly  ex  fide 
codtcum,  upon  authority.  The  alterations  or  ad* 
ditions,  which  Shakfpeare  bimfelf  made,  are  taken 
notice  of  as  they  occur.  Some  fufpefted  pailages, 
which  are  exceffively  bad  (and  which  fecm  inter* 
polations  by  being  fo  inferted  that  one  can  en- 
tirely omit  them  without  any  chafm,  or  deficience 
in  the  context)  are  degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page ;  with  an  rfleriik  referring  to  the  places  of 
their  infertion.  The  fcenes  are  marked  fo  drftinAly, 
that  every  removal  of  place  is  fpeciiied ;  which  is 
more  neceflary  in  this  author  than  any  other,  fince 
he  fhifts  them  more  fi^equently ;  and  fometimes, 
without  attending  to  this  particular,  the  reader 
would  have  met  with  obfcurities.  The  more  oIk 
folete  or  unufual  words  are  explained.  Some  of 
the  moft  (hining  paflages  are  diftinguifhed  by  com- 
mas in  the  margin ;  and  where  the  beauty  lay 
not  in  particulars,  but  in  the  whole,  a  ftar  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  fcene.  This  feems  to  me  a  Shorter 
and  lefs  oftentatious  method  of  performing  the 
better  half  of  cjriticifin  (namely,  the  poiiiting  out 
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an  author's  excellencies)  than  to  fill  a  whole  paper 
with  citations  of  fine  pafiages^  with  general  ap- 
plavfes,  or  empty  exclamations  at  the  tail  of  them. 
There  is  alio  fubjoined  a  catalogue  of  thofe  firft 
editions,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  various 
readings  and  of  the  corredled  paflages  are  authorized ; 
moft  of  which  are  fuch  as  carry  their  own  evidence 
along  with  them.  Thefe  editions  now  hold  the 
place  of  originals,  and  are  the  only  materials  left 
to  repair  the  deficiencies  or  reftore  the  corrupted 
lenfe  of  the  author  :  I  can  only  wi(h  that  a  greater 
number  of  them  (if  a  greater  were  ever  publifhed) 
may  yet  be  found,  by  a  fearch  more  fuccefsful 
than  mine,  for  the  better  accomplilhment  of  this 
end. 

I  will  conclude  by  faying  of  Shakfpeare,  that  with 
fill  bis  faults,  and  with  all  the  irregularity  of  his 
drama,  one  may  look  upon  his  works,  in  compari- 
fon  of  thofe  that  are  more  finiflied  and  regular,  as 
upon  an  ancient  majeftick  piece  of  Goikick  archi* 
tedure,  compared  with  a  neat  modern  building : 
the  latter  is  more  elegant  and  glaring,  but  the 
former  is  more  ftrong  and  more  folemn.  It  muft 
be  allowed  that  in  one  of  thefe  there  are  materials 
enough  to  make  many  of  the  other.  It  has  much 
the  greater  variety,  and  much  the  nobler  apart- 
ments ;  though  we  are  often  conduced  to  them  by 
dark,  odd,  and  uncouth  paflages.  Nor  does  the 
whole  fail  to Urike  us  with  greater  reverence,  though 
many  of  the  parts  are  childifh,  ill-placed,  and  un- 
equal to  its  grandeur.^ 

•  The  following  paffage  by  Mr.  Pope  Hands  as  a  preface  to  the 
variowt  readings  at  the  end  of  the  8th  volume  of  hifi  edition  of 
^utkfpeare^i  172»>  For  tho  notice  of  it  I  vm  indebted  to  Mr. 
Chalmers's  Supplementnl  Apology ,  p.  26x.    Rbbp. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  our  firft  edition^  there  having  beeor 
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TTHE  attempt  to  write  upon  Shakspeabb  is  like 
going  into  a  large,  a  fpacious,  and  a  fplen* 
did  dome,  through  the  conveyance  of  a  narrow  and 
obfcure  entry.  A  glare  of  light  fuddenly  breaks 
upon  you  beyond  what  the  avenue  at  firft  promifed ; 
and  a  thouiand  beauties  of  genius  and  chara6ler| 


focne  attempts  upon  Shakfpeare  publifliecl  by  Lewis  Theobald, 
(which  he  would  not  communicate  during  the  time  wherein  that 
edition  was  preparing  for  the  prefs^  when  we,  t^y  publick  adver- 
tifements,  did  requeft  the  alliCtance  of  all  lovers  of  this  author*) 
ive  have  infcrted,  in  this  impreffion,  as  many  of  *em  as  are 
judged  of  any  the  leaft  advantage  to  the  poet  5  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  about  twenty  •Jive  words. 

'*  But  to  the  end  every  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf,  we  have 
annexed  a  compleat  l\fl  of  the  reft ;  which  if  he  (hall  think  tri- 
vial, or  erroneous,  either  in  part,  or  in  whole ;  at  word  it  can 
fpoil  but  rt  half  flieet  of  paper,  that  chances  to  be  left  vacant 
here.  And  we  purpofe  for  the  future,  to  do  the  fame  with  re* 
fpeft  to  any  other  perfons,  who  either  thro'  candor  or  vanii^, 
fhall  communicate  or  publiih,  the  lead  things  tending  to  the  il- 
luftration  of  our  author.  IVe  have  here  omitted  nothing  but 
pointings  and  meer  errors  of  the  prefs,  which  I  hope  the  cor^ 
redor  of  it  has  redify'd  -,  if  not,  I  cou'd  wifh  as  accurate  an  one 
as  Mr,  Th.  [if  he]  had  been  at  that  trouble,  which  I  delired 
ilr,  Tonfon  to  folicit  him  to  undertake.     A.  P.** 

'  This  is  Mr.  Theobald's  preface  to  his  fecond  edition  in  1740, 
and  was  much  curtailed  by  himfelf  after  it  had  been  prefixed  to 
.thcimprelfion  in  1733.     Steevens. 
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Hke  fo  many  gaudy  apartments  pouring  at  once 
upon  the  eye,  diffufe  and  throw  themfelvcs  out  to 
the  mind.  The  profpeA  is  too  wide  to  come  within 
the  compafs  of  a  (ingle  view :  it  is  a  gay  confufion 
of  pleaiing  objedb,  too  various  to  be  enjoyed  but  in 
a  general  admiration  ;  and  they  mud  be  feparated 
and  eyed  difiindly,  in  order  to  give  the  proper  en« 
tertainment. 

And  as,  in  great  piles  of  building,  fbme  parts  are 
often  finifhed  up  to  hit  the  tafte  of  the  cannoif^ 
feur  ;  others  more  negligently  put  together,  to  lirike 
the  fancy  of  a  common  and  unlearned  beholder ; 
fome  parts  are  made  ftupendoufly  magnificent  and 
grand,  to  furprife  with  the  vaft  defign  and  execu- 
tion of  the  architect ;  others  are  contracted,  to 
amufe  you  with  his  neatnefs  and  elegance  in  little; 
fo,  in  Shakfpeare,  we  may  find  traits  that  will  ftaiKi 
the  teft  of  the  feverefl  judgment ;  and  flrokes  as 
carelefsly  hit  off,  to  the  level  of  the  more  ordinary 
capacities;  fome  defcriptions  raifed  to  that  pitch 
of  grandeur,  as  to  aftonifh  ybu  with  the  compals 
and  elevation  of  his  thought ;  and  others  copying 
nature  within  fo  narrow,  fo  confined  a  circle,  as  if 
the  author's  talent  lay  only  at  drawing  in  minia- 
ture. 

In  how  many  points  of  light  muft  we  be  obliged 
to  gaze  at  this  great  poet !  In  how  many  branches 
of  excelience  to  coniider  and  admire  him  !  Whe  ^ 
ther  we  view  him  on  the  fide  of  art  or  nature,  he 
ought  equally  to  engage  our  attention  :  whether  we 
refpedl  the  force  and  greatnefs  of  his  genius,  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  and  reading,  the  power 
and  addrefs  with  which  he  throws  out  and  applies 
either  nature  or  learning,  there  is  ample  fcope  both 
for  our  wonder  and  pleafure.  If  his  didion,  and  the 
clothing  of  his  thoughts  attradl  us,    how  much 
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more  mud  we  be  charmed  with  the  richne(s  and 
variety  of  his  images  and  ideas  !  If  his  images  and 
ideas  ileal  into  our  fouls,  and  ftrike  upon  our  fancy^ 
how  much  are  they  improved  in  price  when  we 
come  to  refledl  with  what  propriety  and  juftnels 
they  are  applied  to  charadker  !  If  we  look  into  his 
chara6ters^  and  how  they  are  furnifhed  and  propor- 
tioned to  the  employment  he  cuts  out  for  them^ 
how  are  we  taken  up  with  the  maftery  of  his  por- 
traits !  What  draughts  of  nature  !  What  variety  of 
originals,  and  how  differing  each  from  the  other! 
How  are  they  drefled  from  the  ftores  of  his  own 
hixurious  imagination ;  without  being  the  apes  of 
mode,  or  borrowing  from  any  foreign  wardrobe ! 
Each  of  them  are  theffandards  of  fafhion  for  thenv- 
ielves  :  like  g^itlemen  that  are  above  the  diredlion 
of  their  tailors,  and  can  adorn  themfelves  without 
the  aid  of  imitation.  If  other  poets  draw  more 
than  one  fool  or  coxcomb,  there  is  the  fame  refem- 
blance  in  them,  as  in  that  painter's  draughts  who 
was  happy  only  at  forming  a  rofe ;  you  find  them 
all  younger  brothers  of  the  iame  family,  and  all 
of  them  have  a  pretence  to  give  the  fame  creft : 
but  Shakfpeare'sf  clowns  and  fops  come  all  of  a 
different  houfe ;  they  are  no  farther  allied  to  one 
another  than  as  man  to  man,  members  of  the  fame 
fpecies  ;  but  as  different  in  features  and  lineaments 
of  chara<Sier,  as  we  are  from  one  anotherin  face  or 
complexion.  But  I  am  unawares  launching  into 
bis  charader  as  a  writer,  before  I  have  faid  what 
I  intended  of  him  as*  a  ]private  member  of  the  re- 
publick. 

Mr.  Rowe  has  very  juftly  obferved,  that  people 
are  fond  of  difcovering  any  little  perfonal  flory  of 
the  great  men  of  antiquity  ;  and  that  the  common 
accidents  of  their  lives  naturally  become  the  fub- 
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}eA  of  our  critical  enquiries :  that  however  trifling 
fuch  a  curiofity  at  the  firil  view  may  appear,  yetj^ 
as  for  what  relates  to  men  of  letters,  the  know* 
ledge  of  an  author  may^  pechaps,  fometimes  con« 
duce  to  the  l>etter  underftanding  his.  works  ;  and^ 
indeed,  this  author's  works,  from  the  bad  treat* 
ment  he  has  met  with  from  copyifts  and  editors, 
have  fo  long  wanted  a  comment,  that  one  would 
zealoufly  embrace  every  method  of  information 
that  could  contribute  to  recover  them  from  the 
injuries  with  which  they  have  fo  long  lain  over* 
whelmed. 

Tis  certain,  that  if  we  have  firft  admired  the 
man  in  his  writings,  his  caie  is  fo  circumftanced^ 
that  we  muft  naturally  admire  the  writings  in  the 
man  :  that  if  we  go  back  to  take  a  view  of  his 
education,  and  the  employment  in  life  which  for* 
tune  had  cut  out  for  him,  we  fhall  retain  the 
ftronger  ideas  of  his  extenfive  genius. 
^  His  father,  we  are  told,  was  a  confiderable 
dealer  in  wool  ;  but  having  no  fewer  than  ten 
children,  of  whom  our  Shakfpeare  was  the  eldefi^ 
the  beft  education  he  could  afford  him  was  no 
better  than  to  qualify  him  for  his  own  bulineiii 
and  employment.  I  cannot  affirm  with  any  cer- 
tainty how  long  his  father  lived ;  but  I  take  hira 
to  be  the  fame  Mr.  John  Shakfpeare  who  was 
living  in  the  year  15Q9,  and  who  then,  in  honour 
of  his  fon,  took  out  an  extract  of  his  family  arms 
from  the  herald's  office  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
he  had  been  office  and  bailiff  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon;  in  Warwickfhire  ;  and  that  he  enjoyed  Ibme 
hereditary  lands  and  tenements,  the  reward  of  his 
great  grandfather's  faithful  and  approved  fervice  to 
King  Henry  VII. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  our  Shakfpeare,  it  feems,  was 
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bred  for  fbme  time  at  a  free-fchool ;  the  very  free- 
ichool,  I  prefume,  founded  at  Stratford :  where,  we 
are  told,  he  acquired  what  Latin  he  was  mafter  of: 
but  that  his  father  being  obliged,  through  narrow- 
Befs  of  circamftances,  to  withdraw  him  too  foou 
from  thence,  he  was  thereby  unhappily  prevented 
from  making  any  proficiency  in  the  ctead  languages; 
a  point  that  will  deferve  fome  little  difculfion  in  th& 
fequel  of  this  diflertation. 

How  long  he  continued  in  his  father's  way  of 
buiinefs,  either  as  an  afliftant  to  hinv,  or  on  his 
own  proper  account,  no  notices  are  left  to  inform 
us :  nor  have  I  been  able  to  learn -precifely. at  what 
period  of  life  he  quitted  his  native  Stratford,  and 
began  his  acquaintance  with  London  and  thejiage. 

In  order  to  fettle  in  the  world  after  a  family- 
manner,  he  thought  fit,  Mr.  Rowe  acquaints  us^ 
to  marry  while  he  was  yet  very  young.  It  is  cer- 
tain he  did  fo  ;  for  by  the  monument  in  Stratford 
church,  eredled  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter 
Sufanna,  the  wife  of  John  Hall,  gentleman,  it  ap- 
pears, that  (he  died  on  the  2d  of  July,  in  the  year 
1649,  aged  6Q.  So  that  (he  was  born  in  1583, 
when  her  father  could  not  be  full  19  years  oFd ;  who 
was  himfelf  born  in  the  year  1 5 64.  Nor  was  (he 
his  eldeft  child,  for  he  had  another  daughter,  Ju- 
dith, who  was  born  before  her,*  and  who  was  mar- 
ried to  one  Mr.  Thomas  Quiney.  So  that  Shak- 
fpeare  mufl  have  entered  into  wedlock  by  that  time 
he  was  turned  of  feventeen  years. 

Whether  the  force  of  inclhiation  merely,  or 
(bme  concurring  circumftances  of  convenience  in 
the  match,  prompted  him  to  marry  fo  early,  is  not 

*  Sec  the  cxtmfts  from  the  regifter-book  of  the  pari(h  of 
Stratford^  in  a  preceding  page.     Stesvenis. 
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cafy  to  be  detfetminefd  al  this  didance ;  but,  it  is 
probable,  a  view  of  intereft  might  partly  fway  his 
condud  in  this  point :  for.  he  married  the  daughter* 
of  one  Hathaway,  a  /abflantisl  yeoman  in  his 
neighbourhaod,  and  (he  had  the  ftart  of  him  in 
age  no  lefs  tlian"  eight  years.^  She  furvived  him 
notwithftanding  feven  feafons,  and  died  that  very 
year  the  players  publi(hed  the  firft  edition  of  his 
'works  \n  folio  J  anno  Dom.  1 623,  at  the  agfe  of  67 
years,  as  we  likewile  learn  from  her  monumeitt  in 
Stratford  church  • 

How  long  he  continued  in  this  kind  of  fettle^ 
ment,  upon  his  own  native  fpot,  is  not  more  eafily 
to  be  determined*     But  if  the  tradition  be  true, 
of  that  extravagance  which  .forced   him  both  to 
quit  his  country  and  way  of.  living,   to  wit,    his 
being  engaged  with  a  knot  of  young  deer-ftealers, 
to  rob  the  park  o£  Sir  Tbomias  Lucy,  of  Cherlecot, 
near  Stratford,    the  enterprize  favours  fo  much  of 
youth  and  levity,  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  it  was 
before  he  could  write  full  man.       Bdides,   Cbn- 
fidering  he  has  left  us  fix-andr thirty  plays  at  leaft, 
avowed  to  be  genuine  ;  .  and  confidering  too  that 
fie  had. retired  from  the  fiage,    to  fpend  the  latter 
part  of  his  days  at  his  own  native  Stratford ;  the 
hiterval  of  tiine  necefl&rily  required  for  the  finifliing 
fo  many  dramaticfc  pieces,   obliges  us  to  fuppofe  he 
threw   himfelf  very  early   upon   the    play-houfe. 
And  as  he  could,    probably,   contraA  no  acquaint- 
aiK^e  with  the  drama,   while   he  was  driving  on  the 
affair  of  wool  at  home ;  fdme  time  muft  be  lofty 
even  after  he  had  commenced  player,    before  he 
could  attain  knowledge  enough  in  the  fcience  to 
qualify  himfelf  for  turning  autlvor. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Mr.  Rowe,  that  amongft 
other  extravagancies,    which' our  author  has  given 

Vol-  L  O 
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to  his  Sir  John  Falfiaff  in  The  Merry  Wioes  if 
JfindfoTy  be  has  made  htm  a  deer-itealer ;  anc^ 
that  he  might  at  the  fame  time  remember  his 
Warwickihire  profecutor,  under  the  name  of  Juftice 
Shallow,  he  has  given  him  very  near  the  fame  coat 
of  arms,  which  Dugdale,  in  his  Antiquities  of  that 
county,  defcribes  for  a  femiiy  there.  There  are 
two  coats,  I  ob<erve,inDugdale)  where  three  filver 
tiflies  are  borne  in  the  name  of  Lucy  ;  and  another 
coat,  to  the  monument  of  Thomas  Lucy,  fbn  of 
Sir  William  Lucy,  in  which  are  quartered,  in  four 
Several  divifions,  twelve  little  fifties,  three  in 
each  divifion,  probably  Luces.  This  very  coat, 
indeed,  ieems  alluded  to  in  Shallow's  giving  the 
dozen  white  Luces^  and  in  Slender  faying  he  may 
quarter.  When  I  'oonfider  the  exceeding  candour 
and  good-nature  of  our  author  (which  inclined  all 
the  gentler  part  of  the  world  to  love  him,  as  the 
power  of  his  wit  obliged  the  men  of  the  moft 
delicate  knowledge  and  polite  learning  to  admire 
him)  :  and  that  he  (hould  throw  this  humorous 
piece  of  fetire  at  his  profecutor,  at  leaft  twoity 
years  after  the  provocation  given ;  I  am  con- 
fidently perfuaded  it  muil  be  owing  to  an  unfor- 
giving rancour  on  the  profecutor's  fide:  and,  if 
this  was  the  cafe,  it  were  pity  but  the  difgrace  of 
fuch  an  inveteracy  (hould  t:emain  as  a  lafting  re- 
proach, and  Shallow  Hand  as  a  mark  of  ridicule 
to  ftigmatize  his  malice. 

It  is  (aid,  our  author  fpent  fome  years  before  his 
death  in  eafe,  retirement,  and  the  converfation  of 
bis  friends,  at  his  native  Stratford.  I  could  never 
pick  up  any  certain  intelligence,  when  he  relin- 
qui(hed  the  ftage.  Iknow,  it  has  been  miftakenly 
thought  by  fome,  that  Spenfer's  Thalia^  in  his 
Tears  of  the  Mufes^   where  (he  laments  the  lofs  of 
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her  WiUy  in  the  doniick  (cenei  has  been  apfdied  to 
our  author's  quitting  the  liage^    But  Spenl'er  him^ 
felf)  it  is  well  known,  quitted  the  ftage  of  life  in 
the  year  1598;  and,  five  years  after  this,  we  find 
Shakfpeare's    name    among    the    adlors   in    Ben 
Jonfbn's  SejarmSj  which  firft  made  its  appearance 
in  the  year  i603.     Nor  furely,  could  he  then  have 
any  thoughts  of  retiring,  fince   that  very  yeir  a 
licence  under  the  privy-feal  was  granted  by  King 
James  I.  to  him  and  Fletcherj  Burbage,  Phillippes, 
Hemings,  Condell,  &c.    authorizing  them  to  ex- 
ercife  the  art  of  playing  comedies,  tragedies,  &c. 
as  well  at  their  ufual  houfe  called  The  Globe  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  water,  as  in  any  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,   during  his  majefty's  pleafure  (a 
copy    of  which    licence  is  preferved  in  Rymer*s 
FtBflera).     Again,  it  is  certain,  that  Shakfpeare  did 
Dot  exhibit  his  Macbeth  till  after  the  Union  was 
brought  about,  and  till  after  King  James  I.  had 
begun  to  touch  for  the  evil:  for  it  is  plain,  he  has 
inferted  compliments  on  both  thofe  accounts,  upon 
his  royal  mafter  in  that   tragedy.      Nor,    indeed, 
could  the   number  of   the  dramatick  pieces,    h« 
produced,  admit  of  his  retiring  near  fo  tarly  as 
that  periods     So  that  what  Spcnfer  there  fays,  if 
it  relate  at  all  to  Shakfpeare^  mufl  hint  at  ibme 
occafional  recefs  he  made  for  a  time  upon  a  diiguft 
taken  :  or  the  Willy,  there  mentioned,  muft  relate 
to  foine  other  favourite  poet.     I  believe,  we  may 
fafely  determine,   that  he  had  not  quitted  in  the 
year  !6lO.     For,  in  his  Tmp^,  our  author  makes 
mention  of  the  Bermuda  iflahds,  which  were  un- 
known to  the  Englifh,  till,  in  1609,  Sir  John  Sum- 
mers made  a  voyage  to  North-America,  and  dif- 
covered  them,  and  afterwards  invited  fome  of  hi^ 
countrymen  to  fettle  a  plantation  there.     That  he 
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became  the  private  gentleman  at  leaft  three  years 
before  his  deceafe,  is  pretty  obvious  from  another 
circumAance :  I  mean,  from  that  remarkable  and 
well-known  ftory,  which  Mr.  Rowe  has  given  us  of 
our  author's  intimacy  with  Mr.  John  Combe,  an  old 
gentleman  noted  thereabouts  for  his  wealth  and 
ufury ;  and  upon  whom  Shakfpeare  made  the  foU 
lowing  facetious  epitaph : 

"  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingrav'd, 

"  Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  foul  is  not  fav'd  j 

"  If  any  man  aik,  who  lies  in  this  tomb> 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  mj  John-a-Combe." 

This  farcaftical  piece  of  wit  was,  at  the  gentle- 
man's  own  requeft,  thrown  out  extemporally  in 
his  company.  And  this  Mr.  John  Combe  I  take  to 
be  the  fame,  who,  by  Dugdale  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Warwickjhirey  is  faid  to  have  died  in  the  year 
l6l4>3  and  for  whom,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  quire 
of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Crofs  at  Stratford,  a  fair 
monument  is  ere6led,  having  a  ftatue  thereon  cut 
in  alabafter,  and  in  a  gown,  with  this  epitaph : 
*^  Here  lieth  interred  the  body  of  John  Combe, 
elq;  who  died  the  10th  of  July,  l6l4,  who  be* 
queathed  feveral  annual  charities  to  the  parifli  of 
Stratford,  and  lOOl.  to  be  lent  to  fifteen  poor 
tradefmen  from  three  years  to  three  years,  changing 
the  parties  every  third  year,  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
Ihillings  per  ammmj  ,the  increafe  to  be  diftributed 
to  the  almes-poor  there." — ^The  donation  has  all 
the  air  of  a  rich  and  fagacious  ufurer. 

Shakfpeare  himfelf  did  not  furvive  Mr.  Combe 

'  By  Mr.  Combe's  Will,  which  is  now  in  the  Prerogative- office 
_in- London,  Shakfpeare  had  a  legacy  of  five  pounds  bequeathed 
lo  him.    The  Will  is  without  any  date.    Reed. 
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long,  for  he  died  in  the  year  1616,  the  53d  of  his 
age.  'He  lies  buried  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
chancel  in  the  great  church  at  Stratford  ;  where  a 
monument,  decent  enough  for  the  time,  is  ereded 
to  him,  and  placed  againft  the  wall,  He  is  re- 
prefented  under  an  arch  in  a  fitting  pofture,  a 
cufliion  fpread  before  him,  with  a  pen  in  his  right 
hand,  and  his  left  refted  on  a  .fcrowl  of  paper. 
The  Latin  difiich,  which  is  placed  under  the 
cufliion,  has  been  given  us  by  Mr.  Pope,  or  his 
graver,  in  this  manner  : 

*'  INGENIO  Pyliura,  genio  Socratem^  arte  Maronem> 
"  Terra  tegit,  popalus  mceret^  Olympus  habct." 

i  confefs,  I  do  not  conceive  the  difference  be- 
tween ingenio  and  genio  in  the  firft  verfe.  They 
feem  to  me  intirely  fynonymous  terms ;  nor  was 
the  Pylian  fage  Neftor  celebrated  for  his  ingenuity, 
but  for  an  experience  and  judgment  owing  to  his 
long  age.  Dugdale,  in  his  Antiquities  of  fVarivichr 
Jhire,  has  copied  this  diftich  with  a  diftindlioi) 
which  Mr.  Rowe  has  followed,  and  which  cer- 
taiply  reftores  us  the  true  meaning  of  the  epi* 
taph : 

"  JUDICIO  Pylium,  genio  Socratcm,"  See. 

In  1614,  the  greater  part  of  the  toi*'n  of  Stratr 
ford  was  confumed  by  fire ;  but  our  Shakfpeare's 
houfe,  among  fome  others,  efcaped  the  flames. 
This  houfe  was  firfl  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Glopton, 
a  younger  brother  of  an  ancient  family  ih  that 
neighbourhood,  who  took  their  name  from  the 
manor  of  Clopton.  Sir  Hugh  W9$  Sheriff^  of  Lon- 
don in  the  reign  of  Richard  IIL  and  Lord-Mayor 
in  the  reign  of  Kipg  Henry  VIL    To  Uiis  gentle- 
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rnan  the  town  of  Stratford  is  indebted  for  the  fine 
ftone  bridge,  confiding  of  fourteen  arches,  which, 
at  an  extraordinary  expcnce,  he  built  over  the 
Avon,  together  with  a  caufeway  ^running  at  the 
weft-end  thereof;  as  alfo  for  rebuilding  the  chapel 
adjoining  to  his  houfe,  and  the  crofs^aifle  in  the 
church  there.  It  is  remarkable  of  him,  that 
though  he  lived  and  died  a  bachelor,  among  the 
Other  extenfive  charities  which  he  left  both  to  the 
city  of  London  and  town  of  Stratford,  he  bequeathed 
jconfiderable  legacies  for  the  marriage  of  poor 
maidens  of  good  name  and  fame  both  in  London 
and  at  Strattord.  Notwithftanding  which  large  do- 
nations in  his  life,  and  bequefts  at  his  death,  as  he 
had  purchafed  the  manor  of  Clopton,  and  all  the 
efiate  of  the  family  ;  fo  he  left  the  fame  again  to 
his  elder  brother's  fon  with  a  very  great  addition  : 
(a  proof  how  well  beneficence  and  oeconomy  may 
walK  hand  in  hand  in  wife  families) :  good  part  of 
which  eftate  is  yet  in  the  pofleflion  of  Edward 
Clopton,  Efq.  and  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Knt.  lineally 
defcended  from  the  elder  brother  of  the  firft  Sir 
Hugh,  who  particularly  bequeathed  to  his  nephew, 
by  his  will,  his  houfe,  by  the  name  of  his  Great 
Houfe  in  Stratford. 

The  eflate  had  now  been  fold  out  of  the  Clopton 
family  for  above  a  century,  at  the  time  when  Shak- 
ipeare  became  the  purchafer ;  who,  having  repired 
and  modelled  it  to  his  own  mind,  changed  the  name 
to  Net&^Place,  which  the  manfion- houfe,  fince 
are^Sed  upon  the  fame  fpot,  at  this  day  retains, 
^he  houfe  and  lands,  which  attended  it,  continued 
in  Shakfpeare'B  defbendants  to  the  time  of  the 
Rejhration ;  when  they  were  re-purchafed  by  the 
Clopton  family,  and  the  manfion  now  belongs  to 
^  Hp^h  Clopton^   Knt^    To  the  favour  of  this 
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"worthy  gentleman  I  owe  the  knowledge  of  one 
particular,  in  honour  of  our  poet's  once  dwelling-r 
houfe,  of  which,  I  prefume,  Mr.  Rowe  never  was 
apprized.  When  the  civil  war  raged  in  England, 
and  King  Charles  the  Firft's,  queen  was  driven  by 
the  neceffity  of  affairs  to  make  a  recefs  in  War- 
wickftiire,  flie  kept  her  court  for  three  weeks  in 
New*Flace.  We  may  reafonably  fuppofe  it  then 
the  heft  private  houfe  in  the  town ;  and  her  majefty 
preferred  it  to  the  college,  which  was  in  the  pof- 
iei&on  of  the  Combe  family,  who  did  not  fo  ftrongly 
favour  the  king's  party. 

How  much  our  author  employed  himfelf  in 
poetry,  after  his  retirement  from  the  flage,  doei 
not  fo  evidently  appear :  very  few  pofthunious 
(ketches  of  his  pen  have  been  recovered  to  afcer* 
tain  that  point.  We  have  been  told,  indeed,  irt 
print,4  but  not  till  very  lately,  that  two  large  chefls 
full  of  this  great  man's  loofe  papers  and  manu* 
fcripts,  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  baker  of  War* 
wick,  (who  married  one  of  the  defcendants  from 
our  Shakfpeare,)  were  carelefsly  fcattcred  and 
thrown  about  as  garret  lumber  and  litter,  to  the 
particular  knowledge  of  the  late  Sir  William  Bi* 
fhop,  till  they  were  all  confumed  in  the  general 
fire  and ,  deftru6lion  of  that  town.  I  cannot  help 
being  a  little  apt  to  diftruft  the  authority  of  this 
tradition,  becaufe  his  wife  furvived  him  ieven 
years ;  and,  as  his  favourite  daughter  Suianna  fur- 
vived her  twenty-fix  years,  it  is  very  improbable 
they  ihould  fuffer  fuch  a  treafure  to  be  removed, 
and  tranflated  into  a  remoter  branch  of  the  family^ 
without  a  icrutiny  firil  made  into  the  value  of  it. 

4  See  an  atifwer  to  Mr.  Pope's  Preface  to  Shakfpeare^  by  a 
StroUiog  Player^  8vOt  172&  p.  45.    Rssp. 
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This,  I  fay,  inclines  me  to  diftruft  the  authoritjr 
of  the  relation  :  but  notwithfianding  fuch  an  apf^ 
parent  improbability,  if  we  really  loll  fuch  a  trea-^ 
fure,  by  whatever  fatality  or  caprice  of  fortune 
they  cjame  into  fuch  ignorant  and  negledled  hands, 
I  agree  with  the  relater,  the  naisfortune  is  wholly 
irreparable. 

To  thefe  particulars,  which  regard  his  perfbn 
and  private  life,  fome  few  more  are  to  be  gleaned 
from  Mr.  Rowe's  Recount  of  his  Life  and  Writings : 
Ijet  us  now  take  a  (hort  view  of  him  in  his  publick 
capacity  as  a  writer :  and,  frpm  thence,  the  tranfi- 
lion  will  be  eafy  to  the  Jlate  in  which  his  writings 
have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

No  age,  perhaps,  can  produce  an  author  more 
various-  from  himfelf,  than  Shakfpeare  has  been 
univerfally  acknowledged  to  be.  The  diverfity  in 
ftyle,  and  other  parts  of  compofition,  fo  obvious  in 
him,  is  as  varioufly  to  be  accounted  for.  His 
education,  we  find,  wa3  at  beft  but  begun  :  and  he 
ftarted  early  into  a  fcience  from  the  force  of  ge- 
irius,  unequally  affifted  by  acquired  improvements. 
His  fire,  fpirit,  and  exuberance  of  imagination, 
gave'  ap  impetuofity  to  his  pen  :  his  ideas  flowed 
from  him  in  a  ftream  rapid,  but  not  turbulent ; 
copious,  but  not  ever  overbearing  its  fhores.  The 
cai'e  and  fweetnefs  of  his  temper  might  not  a  little 
contribute  to  his  facility  in  writing ;  as  his  employ- 
ment as  a  player^  gave  him  an  advantage  ^nd  habit 
of  fancying  himfelf  the  very  character  he  meant  to 
delineate.  He  ufed  the  helps  of  hisfuniSion  in  form- 
ing himfelf  to  create  and  exprefs  thai  fublime,  which 
other  adors  can  only  copy,  and  throw  out|  in  acr 
tic  n  and  gracefur attitude.  But,  Ntdlumjne  venid 
placuit  ifigenium,  fays  Seneca.  The  gepius,  that 
^ives  us  the  great^fi  pleafure,  fometimeg  flapds  in 
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need  of  our  indulgence.  Whenever  this  happens 
with  regard  to  Sh^fpeare,  I  would  wittingly  im- 
pute it  to  a  vice  of  his  times.  We  iee  complaifance 
^ough,  in  our  days^  paid  to  a  bcui  tafie.  So  that 
hi»  clinches yfalfe  wit,  and  defcending  beneath  him* 
ielf,  may  have  proceeded  from  a  deference  paid  to 
the  then  reigning  barbarifm. 

I  have  not  thought  it  out  of  my  province,  when* 
ever  occ^ion  offered,  to  take  notice  of  fome  of 
our  poet'6  grand  touches  of  nature,  fbme,  that  do 
not  appear  fufficiently  fuch,  but  in  which  he  feems 
the  moft  deeply  inftru6ted;  and  to  which,  no  doubt, 
he  has  io  much  owed  that  happy  prefervation  of 
his  characters,  for  which  he  is  jiiftly  celebrated. 
Great  geniufes,  like  his,  naturally  unambitious,  are 
iati^ed  to  conceal  their  arts  in  thefe  points.  It  is 
the  fcMfale  of  your  worfer  poets  to  make  a  parade 
and  ofientation  of  that  little  fcience  they  have; 
and  to  throw  it  out  in  the  moft  ambitious  colours. 
And  whenever  a  writer  of  this  clafs  (hall  attempt 
to  copy  thefe  artful  concealments  of  our  author, 
and  ffiall  either  think  them  eafy,  or  pra6lifed  by  a 
writer  for  his  eafe,  he  will  foon  be  convinced  of 
his  miftake  by  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  imita- 
tion of  them. 


Speret  ldem«  fudet  multiim^  frufir^que  laboret^ 
Aufus  idem  :— — — " 


Indeed  to  point  out  and  exclaim  upon  all  the 
beauties  of  Shakfpeare,  as  they  come  ungly  in  re- 
view, would  be  as  inlipid,  as  endlefs ;  as  tedious, 
as  unneceilary  :  but  the  explanation  of  thofe  beau- 
ties that  are  lefs  obvious  to  common  readers,  and 
whofe  illufiration  depends  on  the  rules  of  juft  criti- 
^iim,    and  an  exat^  knowledge  of  human  life^ 
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ihould  defervedly  have  a  (bare  in  a  general  critiqiie 
lipon  the  author*  But  to  pafs  over  at  once  to  ao^ 
other  fubjed :— ~ 

h  has  been  allawed  on  all  hands,  how  £st  our 
author  was  indebted  to  nature;  it  is  not  fct  vwtt 
agreed,  how  much  he  owed  to  languages  and  acquired 
learning.^  The  decifions  on  this  fubjedl  were  ccr-» 
tainly  fet  on  foe*  by  the  hint  from  Ben  Jonlbn, 
that  he  had  ftnall  Latin,  and  lefs  Greek  :  and  from 
this  tradition,  as  it  were,  Mr.  Row«  haa  thought 
fit  peremptorily  to  declare,  that,  "  It  is  without 
controverfy,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  writings 
of  the' ancient  poets,  for  that  in  his  works  we  find 
no  traces  of  any  thing  which  looks  like  an  iroita-^ 
tion  of  the  ancients.  For  the  delicacy  of  his  tafte 
(continues  he)  and  the  natural  bent  of  hia  own 
great  genius  (equal,  if  not  fuperiqr,  to  fontie  of 
the  heft  of  theirs,)  would  certainly  have  led  him 


*  //  has  heen  allowed  &c.]  On  this  fubje^  an  eminent  writer 
has  given  his  opinion  which  ihoold  not  be  fuppreifed.  "  Yoo 
will  aik  me,  perhaps,  now  I  am  on  this  fubje^>  bow  it  bap^ 
pened  that  Shakfpeare's  language  is  every  where  fo  much  his 
own  as  to  fecure  his  imitations,  if  thej  were  fuch,  from  difco- 
vcry ;  when  I  pronounce  with  fuch  affurance  of  thofe  of  oof 
other  poets.  The  anfwer  is  given  for  me  in  the  preface  to  Mn 
Theobald's  Shakfpeare  -,  though  the  obfervation,  I  thinks  is  too 
good  to  conie  from  that  critick.  It  is,  that  though  his  words« 
agreeably  to  the  ftate  of  the  £ngli(h  tongue  at  that  time,  be  ge- 
nerally Latin,  his  phrafeology  is  perfeftly  Engliih  :  an  advantage 
he  owed  to  his  (lender  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  idiom« 
Whereas  the  other  writer^  of  his  age  and  fuch  others  of  an  older 
date  as  were  likely  to  fall  into  his  hands,  had  not  only  the  moft 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  idiom,  but  affeded  on  all 
Mcafions  to  make  ufe  of  it.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  though 
he  might  draw  fometimes  from  the  La.tin  (Ben  Jonfon  yon  know 
tells  us  Hb  had  iefi  Greek)  and  the  learned  Engliih  writers,  he 
takes  iK>thing  but  the  fentiments  j  the  expreflion  comes  of  itfelf 
and  is  purely  Englifti."  Bi/kop's  Nurd's  Letter  to  Mr,  Mafm, 
w  the  Mivfhs  of  hnitation,  Svo.  17^,    Bsa^ 
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tp  read  and  fiudy  them  with  (o  much  pleafure,  that  * 
ibme  of  their  fine  images  would  naturally  have  in*/ 
iinuated  themfelvea  into,  and  been  mixed  with,  hia 
own  writings:  and  fo  his  not  copying,  at  leafl: 
Something  frpm  them,  may  be  an  argument  of  his 
never  having  read  them/'  I  fhall  leave  it  to  the 
determination  of  my  learned  readers,  from*  the 
numerous  pailages  which  I  have  occaiionally  Quoted 
in  my  notes,  in  which  our  poet  feems  cloiely  to 
have  imitated  the  clafficks,  whether  Mr.  Rowers 
s^S&rtion  be  ib  abfolutely  to  be  depended  on.  The 
refult-of  the  controverfy  muft  certainly,  either 
way,  t^mihate  to  our  author's  honour  i  how  hap-* 
pily  he  could  imitate  them,  if  that  point  be  allowed ; 
or  how  glorioufly  he  could  think  like  them,  with<- 
out  owing  any  thing  to  imitation. 

Though   I  (hould   be   very    unwilling  to  allow 
Sbakfpeare  ib  poor  a  fcholar,  as  many  have  laboured 
to  reprelent  him,   yet  I  Ihall  be  very  cautious  of 
declaring  too  pofitively  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
<}ueftion  ;   that  is,  with  regard  to   my  opinion  of 
his  knowledge  in  the  dead  languages.     And  there- 
fore the  paflages,    that  I  occafionally  quote  from 
the  clafficks,  ihall  not  be  urged  as  proofs  that  he 
knowingly  imitated  thofe  originals ;    but  brought 
to  fliow  how  happily  he  has  exprefled  himfelf  upon 
the  fame  topicks.     A  very  learned  critick  of  our 
own  nation  has  declared,  that  a  famenefs  of  thought* 
and  famenefs  of  expreflion  too,  in  two  writers  of  a 
different  age,  can  hardly  happen,  without  a  violent 
fufpicion  of  Jthe  latter  copying  from  his  predeceflbr. 
I  fliall  not  therefore  run  any  great  rifque  of  a  cen^ 
lure,   though  I  ihould  venture  to  hint,  that  the 
refemblances  in  thought  and  expreflion  of  our  au- 
thor and  an  ancient  (which  we  (hould  allow  to  bo 
imitation  in  the  one  whofe  learning  was  not  quef- 
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tioned)  may  fometimes  take  its  rife*  from  (Irength 
of  memory,  and  thofe  impreffions  which  he  owed 
to  the  fchool.  And  if  we  may  allow  a  poffibility  of 
this,  confidering  thaty  when  he  quitted  the  fchool, 
he  gave  into  his  father's  profeflion  and  way  of 
living,  and  had,  it  is  likely,  but  a  flender  libfary 
of  claffical  learning;  and  confidering  what  a  num-' 
ber  of  tranflations,  romanees,  and'l^ends,  ftarted 
about  his  time,  and  a  little  before  (moft  of  which, 
it  is  very  evident,  he  read) ;  I  think  it  may  eafily 
be  reconciled  why  he  rather  fchemed  his  ploU  and 
characters  from  thefe  more  latter  informations,  than 
went  back  to  thofe  fountains,  for  which  he  might 
entertain  a  fincere  veneration,  but  to  which  he 
could  not  have  fo  ready  a  recourfe. 

In  touching  on  another  part  of  his  learning,  as 
it  related  to  the  knowledge  of  hijlory  and  books, 
I  (hall  advance  fomething  that,  at  firft  fight,  will 
very  much  wear  the  appearance  of  a  paradox.  For 
I  fhall  find  it  no  hard  matter  to  prove,  that,  from, 
the  groflfeft  blunders  in  hifl:ory,  we  are  not  to  infer 
his  real  ignorance  of  it ;  nor  from  a  greater  ufe  of 
Latin  words,  than  ever  any  other  Englifh  author 
ufed,  mull  we  infer  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
that  language. 

A  reader  of  tafte  may  eafily  obferve,  that  though 
Shakfpeare,  almoft  in  every  fcene  of  his  hiftorical 
plays,  commits  the  groffefl:  offences  againft  chro- 
nology, hiftory,  and  ancient  politicks ;  yet  this 
was  not  through  ignorance,  as  is  generally  fup- 
pofed,  but  through  the  too  powerful  blaze  of  his 
imagination,  which,  when  once  raifed,  made  all 
iicquired  knowledge  vaniih  and  difappear  before  it 
But  this  licence  in  him,  as  I  have  faid,  muft  not  be 
imputed  to  ignorance,  fince  as  often  we  may  find 
him,    when  occafion  ferves,   feafoning  up  to  the 
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truth  of  hiftory ;  and  throwing  out  fentiments  as 
juftly  adapted  to  the  circumftances,  of  his  fubjedl, 
as  to  the  dignity  of  his  charadiers,  or  di<States  of 
nature  in  general. 

Then  to  come  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  it  is  certain,  there  is  a  furprizing  efFuiioh 
of  Latin  words  made  Englifh,  far  more  than  in  any 
one  Engliih  author  I  have  feen;  but  we  muft  be 
cautious  to  imagine,  this  was  of  his  own  doing. 
For  the  Englifti  tongue,  in  this  age,  began  ex- 
tremely to  fufFer  by  an  inundation  of  Latin  :  and 
this,  to  be  fure,  was  occafioned  by  the  pedantry  of 
thofe  two  monarchs,  Elizabeth  and  James,  both 
great  Latiniiis.  For  it  is  hot  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  both  the  court  and  fchools,  equal  flatterers  of 
power,  fhould  adapt  themfelves  to  the  royal  tafte. 

But  now  I  am  touching  on  the  quefiion  (which 
has  been  fo   frequently  agitated,    yet  fo  entirely 
undecided,)  of  his  learning  and  acquaintance  with 
the  languages ;  an  additional  word  or  two  naturally 
falls  in  here  upon  the  genius  of  our  auth(Jr,   as 
compared  with  that  of  Jonfon  his  contemporary. 
They  are  confefledly  the  greateft  writers  our  nation 
could  ever  boaft  of  in  the  drama.     The  firft,  we 
iay,    owed  all  to  his  prodigious   natural   genius; 
and. the  other  a  great  deal  to  his  art  and  learning. 
This,    if  attended  to,  will  explain  a  very  remark- 
able appearance  in  their  writings.      Befides  tliofe 
wonderful  mafter-pieces  of  art  and  genius,  which 
each  has  given  us ;  they  are  the  authors  of  other 
works  very  unworthy  of  them  :  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, .that  in  Jonfon's  bad  pieces  we  do  not 
difcover  one  fingle  trace  of  the  author  of  The  Fox 
and  j4lchemtjl ;  but,  in  the  wild  extravagant  notes 
of  Shakfpeare,  you  every  now  and  then  encounter 
ftrains  that  recognize  the  divine  compofer.     This 
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diflbreiMtd  maj  be  thus  aceounted  for«  Jonfon^  as 
we  faid  before,  owing  all  his  eicdlence  to  his  art, 
by  which  he  fometimei  ftrained  hiirirelf  to  an  uii- 
common  pitchy  when  at  other  times  he  nnbmt  hik! 
played  With  his  fulQedt,  having  nothing  then  to 
iiipport  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  wrote  fo  ftr 
bweath  himfelf.  But  Shakfpeare^  indebted  more 
iargely  to  nature  than  the  other  to  acquired  talents^ 
in  his  mod  n^ligent  hours  could  never  ib  totally 
diveft  himfelf  of  his  genius,  but  that  it  would 
^equently  break  out  with  aitoniihing  force  and 
^lendor. 

As  I  have  never  propofed  to  dilate  ferther  on 
the  charadler  of  my  author,  than  was  neceflary  to 
explain  the  nature  and  ufe  of  this  edition,    I  fhall 
proceed  to  confider  him  as  a  genius  in  pofleflion 
of  an  everlafting  name.      And   how  great  that 
merit  mull  be,  which  could  gain  it  againft  all  the 
difadvantages  of  the  horrid  condition  in  which  he 
had  hitherto  a{^)eared  I   Had  Homer,  or  any  other 
admired  author,  firft  darted  into  publick  fo  maimed 
and    deformed,     we    cannot    determine    whether 
they  had  not  funk,  for  ever  under  the  ignominy 
of  fuch  an  ill  appearance.     The  mangled  condition 
of   Shakfpeare   has  been  acknowledged   by    Mr. 
Kowe,    who  publilhed  him    indeed,    but  neither 
corre<Sle(l   his   text,    nor  collated  the  old   copies. 
This  gentleman  had  abilities,  and  fufficient  know^ 
ledge  of    his  author,    had  but  his  induftry  been 
equal  to  his   talents.      The  fame  mangled   con* 
dition  has  been  acknowledged  too  by  Mr.  Pope, 
who   publiftied   him   likewife,    pretended   to  have 
collated  the  old  copies, ,  and  yet  feldom  has  cor- 
recSed  the  text  but  to  its  injury.     I  congratulate 
with  the  manes  of  our  poet,  that  this  gentleman 
has  been  fparing  in  indulging  his  private  fenfe^  as  he 
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phmfes  it  $  for  he,  who  tampeni  with  an  auUwr^ 
whom  be  does  not  uoderfiand,  mufl  do  it  at  the 
expence  of  his  fubje6i«  I  have  made  it  evident 
throughout  my  remarks,  that  he  has  frequently  in^ 
flidled  a  wound  where  he  intended  a  cure.  He  has 
a6led  with  regard  to  our  author,  as  an  editor,  whom 
Lipsius  mentions,  did  with  regard  to  Martial; 
Inventus  eji  nefcio  quia,  Popa,  qui  non  vitia  ejus,  Jid 
ipfum  ejccidit.  He  has  attacked  him  like  an  un^ 
nBXidy  Jlaughterman  ;  and  not  lopped  off  the  errort^ 
but  tiie  poet. 

When  this  is  found  to  be  fa&,  how  abfurd  mult: 
appear  the  praifi»  of  fuch  an  editor !  It  f&em^  a 
moot  point,  whether  Mr.  Pope  has  done  niofl  in**- 
jury  to  Shakfpeare,  as  his  editor  and  encomiaftj 
or  Mr.  ^ymer  dpne  him  fervice,  as  his  rival  and 
cenfurer.  They  have  both  (hown  themfeives  in  an 
equal  impuifsance  of  iufpedling  or  amending  the 
corrupted  paflages  :  and  though  it  be  ndther  pru- 
dence to  cenfure  or  commend  what  one  does  not 
underftaAd ;  yet  if  a  man  muft  do  one  when  he 
plays  the  critick,  the  latter  is  the  more  ridiculous 
office ;  and  by  that  Shakfpeare  fufffers  moft.  For 
the  natural  veneration  which  we  have  for  him  makes 
us  apt  to  fwailow  whatever  is  given  us  as  Az>,  and 
fet  off  with  encomiums ;  and  hence  we  quit  all 
fufpicions  of  depravity  :  on  the  contrary,  the  cen* 
fure  of  fo  divine  an  author  fets  us  upon  his  defence  ? 
and  this  produces  an  exa6l  fcrutiny  and  examina- 
tion, which  ends  in  finding  out  and  difcriminating 
the  true  from  the  fpurious. 

It  is  not  with  any  fecret  pleafure  that  I  fo  fre- 
quently animadvert  on  Mr.  Pope  As  a  critick,  but 
there  are  provocations,  which  a  man  can  never  quit^ 
forget.  His  libels  have  been  thrown  out  with  jRi 
much  inveteracy,  that,  not  to  difpute  whether  they 
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Jhould  come  from  a  chrifiian,  they  leave  it  a  quefiioii 
whether  they  could  come  from  a  man.  I  (hould  be 
loth  to  doubt,  as  Quintus  Serenus  did  in  a  like 
cafe : 

"  Sive  homo,  feu  finulis  tarpiffima  beiiia  nobb 
"  Vulncra  dente  dedit.'      ' 

The  indignationl,  perhaps,  for  being  reprefented 
a  blockhead^  may  be  as  ftrong  in  us,  as  it  is  in  the 
ladies  for  a  reflection  on  their  beauties.  It  is  cer^^ 
tain,  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  fome  Jlagrant  ci- 
vilities ;  and  I  (hall  willingly  devote  a  part  of  my 
life  to  the  honeft  endeavour  of  quitting  fcores : 
with  this  exception,  however,  that  I  will  not  return 
thoie  civilities  in  his  peculiar  ilrain,  but  confine 
myfelf,  at  leaft,  to  the  limits  of  camrtUm  decency. 
I  (ball  ever  think  it  better  to  want  wit^  than  to 
want  humanity :  and  impartial  pofierity  may,  per->- 
haps,  be  of  my  opinion. 

But  to  return  to  my  fubjeft,  which  ho\«r  calls 
upon  me  to  enquire  into  thofe  caufes^  to  which  the 
depravations  of  my  author  originally  may  be  af- 
figned.  We  are  to  confider  him  as  a  writer,  of 
whom  no  authentick  manufcript  Was  left  extant ; 
as  a  writer,  whofe  pieces  were  difperfedly  per- 
formed on  the  feveral  Jlages  then  in  being.  And 
it  was  the  euftom  of  thofe  days  for  the  poets  to 
take  a  price  of  the  players  for  the  pieces  they  from 
time  totimefurniflied;  and  thereupon  it  was  fuppofcd 
they  had  no  farther  right  to  print  them  without 
the  con  fen t  of  the  players.  As  it  was  the  intereft 
of  the  companies  to  keep  their  plays  unpubliftied,. 
when  any  one  fucceeded,  there  was  a  conteft  be^ 
twixt  the  curiofity  of  the  town,  who  demanded  to 
fee  it  in  print,  and  the  policy  of  the  Jlagers,  who 
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Wiflied  to  fccreite  it  within  their  own  walls.  Hence 
many  pieces  were  taketi  down  in  ihort-hand,  and 
imperfeftly  copied  by  ear  from  a  reprefentation  / 
others  were  printed  from  piecemeal  parts  furrep- 
titioiifly  obtained  from  the  theatres,  uncorrecSl,  and 
without  the  poet's  knowledge.  To  forae  of  thefe 
caufes  we  owe  the  train  of  blemiflies,  that  deform 
thole  pieces  which  ftole  finely  into  the  world  in 
our  author's  life-tinier 

There  are  ftill  othet*  reafons,  which  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  afFedted  the  whole  fet.  When 
the  playets  took  upon  them  to  publifli  his  works 
entire,  every  theatre  was  ranfacked  to  fupply  the 
copy  ;  and  par^  coUefted,  which  had  gone  through 
as  many  changes  as  performers,  either  from  mu- 
tilations or  additions  made  to  them.  Hence  we 
derive  many  chafms  and  incoherences  in  the  fenfe 
and  matter.  Scenes  were  frequently  tranfpofed, 
and  (huffled  out  of  their  true  place,  to  humour  the 
caprice,  or  fuppofed  convenience,  of  fome  par- 
ticular a6lor.  Hence  much  confufion  and  impro- 
priety has  attended  and  embarrailed  the  bufineis 
and  fable.  To  thefe  obvious  caufes  of  corruption 
it  muft  be  added,  that  our  author  has  lain  under 
the  difadvantage  of  having  his  errors  propagated 
and  multiplied  by  time :  becaufe,  for  near  a  cen- 
tury, his  works  were  publiftied  from  the  faulty 
copies,  without  the  affiftance  of  any  intelligent 
editor :  which  has  been  the  cafe  likewife  of  many 
a  clafsick  writer. 

The  nature  of  any  diftemper  once  found  has 
generally  been  the  immediate  ftep  to  a  cure.  Shak- 
fpeare's  cafe  has  in  a  great  meafure  refembled  that 
of  a  corrupt  clafsick ;  and,  confequently,  the  method 
of  cure  was  hkewife  to  bear  a  refemblance-  By 
what  means^  and  with  what  fuccefs,  this  C9rt  hM 
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been  afFe6fced  on  ancient  writers,  is  too  well  known^ 
and  needs  no  forftial  illuftration.     The  reputaticm, 
tonfequent  on  talks  of  that  nature,  invited  me  to 
attempt  the  method   here;    with  this  view,    the 
hopes  of  reftoring  to  the   publick  their  greateft 
poet  in  his  original  purity,  after  having  fo  long 
lain  in  a  condition  that  was  a  difgrace  to  oommoER 
ienie.     To  this  end  I  have  ventured  on  a  laboor, 
that  is  the  firft  aflay  of  the  kind  on  any  modem 
author  whatfoever.    For  the  latenedition  of  Milton, 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Bentley,  is,  in  the  main,  a  per- 
fonnance  of  another  fpecies.     It  is  plain,  it  was 
the  irttentioji  of  that  great  man  rather  to  correA 
and  pare  oft'  tlie  excrefcencies  of  the  Paradije  Lqfi, 
in  the  manner  that  Tucca  and  Varins  were  em- 
ployed to  criticife  the  jEneis  of  Virgil,    than  to 
reftofe  corrupted  paflages.     Hence,  therefore,  may 
be  feen  either  the  iniquity  or   ignorance  of  Hk 
^enfcr^ers,  who,  from  fome  expr^lBons  would  make 
us  believe  the  doctor  every  where  gives  us  his  cop- 
re^ftions  as  the  original  text  of  the  author ;  whereas 
the  chief  turn  of  his  criticifm  is  plainly  to  fliow 
the  world,  that,  ifMihon  did  not  write  as  he  would 
have  him,  he  ought  to  baxne  wrote  fo. 

I  thought  proper  to  premife  this  obfervation  to 
the  -teiadiers,  as  it  will  (how  that  the  critick  on 
Sh&kfpeare  is  of  aquite  different  kind.  His  genuine 
te^it  is  for  the  moft  part  religioiifly  adhered  to, 
and  thfe  numerous  faults  and  blemiihes,  purely 
his  own,  are  left,  as  they  were  found.  Nothing 
is  altered  tut  what  by  the  cleareft  reafoning  can 
be  proved  a  corruption  of  the  true,  text ;  and  the 
alteration,  a  real  reftoration  of  the  genuine  reading. 
^ay,  fo  ftridlly  have  I  ftrove  to  give  the  true 
reading,  though  fometimes  not  to  the  advantage 
■of  my' author,  tliat  I  have  been  ridiculoufly'ridi- 
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Culed  for  it  by  thofe,  who  either  wfere  inicjuitoufl/ 
for  turning  every  thing  to  my  diiadvant^;  o^ 
elfe  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  trae  duty  of  an 
editor. 

The  fcience  of  criticifm,  as  far  as  it  efFefts  an 
editor^  feems  to  be  reduced  to  thefe  three  clailes  i 
the  emendation  of  corrupt  paflages ;  the  explana* 
lion  of  obfcure  and  difficult  ones ;  and  an  enquiry 
into  the  beauties  and  defers  of  compolition.  Thi^ 
work  is  'principally  confined  to  the  two  former 
parts :  though  there  are  fome  fpecimens  interfperfed 
of  the  latter  kind,  as  feyeral  of  the  emendations 
were  beft  fupported,  and  feveral  of  the  difficulties 
beft  explained,  by  taking  notice  of  the  beauties  and 
defeds  of  the  compofition  peculiar  to  this  immor* 
tal  poet.  But  this  was  but  occafional^  and  for  the 
lake  only  of  perfeding  the  two  otlier  parts,  which 
were  the  proper  objeds  of  the  editor's  labour.  The 
third  lies  open  for  every  willing  undertaker  :  and  I 
fball  be  pitied  to  fee  it  the  employment  gf  a  avi£* 
terly  pen. 

It  muft  rieceflarily  happen,  as  I  have  formerly 
obferved,  that  where  the  affiilance  of  manufcripts 
is  wanting  to  fet  an  author's  meaning  rights  and 
refcue  him  from  thofe  errors  which  have  been 
tranfmitted  down  through  a  feries  of  incorre<jt 
editions,  and  a  long  intervention  of  time,  many 
paflages  muft  be  defperate^  and  paft  a  cure ;  and 
their  true  fenfe  irretrievable  either  to  care  or  the 
fagacity  of  conjecture.  But  is  there  any  reafon 
therefore  to  fay,  that  becaufe  all  cannot  be  re- 
trieved, all  ought  to  be  left  defperate  ?  We  fhould 
Ihow  vety  little  honefty,  or  wifdom,  to  play  the 
tyrants  with  an  author's  text ;  to  raze,  alter,  inno- 
vate, and  overturn,  at  all  adventures,  and  to  the 
utter  detriment  of  his  fenfe  and  meaning  :   but  tp 
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be  fo  very  referved  and  cautious,  as  tb  interpofe 
no  relief  or  conjecture,  where  it  manifeftly  labours 
and  cries  out  for  affiftance,  feems,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  indolent  abfurdity. 

As  there  are  very  few  pages  in  Shakfpeare,  upon 
which  fome  fufpicions  of  depravity  do  not  reafon- 
ably  arife ;  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  in  the  firft 
place,  by  a  diligent  and  laborious  collationj  to  take 
in  the  affiftances  of  all  the  older  copies. 

In  hfe  hijioricdl  playsj  whenever  our  Englifli 
chronicles,  and  in  his  tragedies,  when  Greek  or 
Roman  ffory  could  give  any  light,  no  pains  have 
been  omitted  to  fet  paflages  right,  by  comparing 
my  author  with  his  originals ;  for,  as  I  have  fre- 
quently obferved,  he  was  a  clofe  and  accurate  co- 
pier wherever  h\%  fable  was  founded  on  hi/lory. 

Wherever  the  author's  fenfe  is  clear  and  diT- 
coverable,  (though,  perchance,  low  and  trivial,) 
I  have  not  by  any  innovation  tampered  with  his 
text,  out  o^f  an  oftentation  of  endeavouring  to 
make  him  fpeak  better  than  the  old  copies  have 
done. 

Where,  through  all  the  forafier  editions,  a  paf- 
fage  has  laboured  under  flat  nonfenie  and  invinci- 
ble darknels,  if,  by  the  addition  or  alteration  of  a 
letter  or  two,  or  a  ti^nfpofition  in  the  pointing,  I 
have  reftored  to  him  both  fenfe  and  fentiment; 
fuch  corredlions,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  need  no  in- 
dulgence. 

And  whenever  I  have  taken  a  greater  latitude  and 
liberty  in  amending,  I  have  conftantly  endeavoured 
to  fupport  my  corredlions  and  conjediures  by  parallel 
palTages  and  authorities  from  himfelf,  the  fureft 
means  of  expounding  any  author  whatfoever.  Cett& 
vote  ^interpreter  un  autheur  par  lui-mSme  eji  plus 
Jure  que  tons  les  commentaires^  fays  a  very  learned 
French  critick. 
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As  to  my  nQtes^  (from  which  the  common  and 
learned  readers  of  our  author,  I  hope,  will  derive 
feme  rati8&6:ion,)  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  them 
a  variety  in    fome   proportion   to  their  number. 
Wherever  I  have  ventured  at  an  emendation,  a  note 
is  conftantlyfubjoined  to  juftify  and  aflert  the  rea- 
Ibn  of  it.     Where  I  only  offer  a  conje<Sure,  and  do 
not  difturb  the  text,  I  fairly  fet  forth  my  grounds 
for  fuch  conje<Sure,  ^nd  fubmit  it  to  judgment. 
Some  remarks  are  fpent  in   explaining  paflages, 
where  the  wit  or  fatire  depends  on  an  obfpure  point 
of  hiftory :  others,  wher^  allufipns  are  to  divinity, 
philofophy,  or  other  branches  of  fcience.     Some 
are  added,  to  ftow  where  there  is  a  fufpicion  of 
our  atrthor  having  borrowed  from  the  ancient's : 
others,  to  (how  where  he  is  rallying  his  contem* 
poraries ;  or  where  he  himfelf  is  rallied  by  them. 
And  fome  are  neceflarily  thrown  in,  to  explain  an 
obfcure  and  obfolete  term,  phrqfe,  or  idea.     I  once 
intended  to  have  added  a  complete  and  copious 
glojfary ;  but  as  I  have  been  importuned,  ^nd  am 
prepared  to  give  a  correal  edition  of  our  at^thor's 
•l^OBMs,  (in  which  many  terms  occur  which  are  not 
to  be  met  with  in  his  Plays,)  I  thought  a  glojfary  to 
all  Shakfpeare's  works  more  proper  to  attend  that 
volume. 

In  reforming  an  infinite  number  of  parages  \x\ 
the  pointing,  where  the  fenfe  was  before  quite  loft, 
I  have  frequently  fubjoined  notes  to  (ho\v  the  de- 
praved^ and  to  prove  the  reformed,  pointing :  $ 
part  of  labour  in  this  work  which  I  could  very 
willingly  have  fpared  myfelf.  May  it  not  be  ob- 
jected, why  then  have  you  burdened  us  with  thefe 
notes  ?  The  anfwer  is  obvious,  and,  if  I  miftake 
not,  very  material.  Without  fuch  notes,  thefe 
paflages  in  fubfequent  editions  would   be  Uftbtei 
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through  the  ignorance  of  printers  and  correfiors^ 
to  fall  into  the  old  confufion :  whereas,  a  note  on 
eirery  one  hinders  all  poffible  return  to  depravity : 
and  for  ever  fecures  them  in  a  ftate  of  purity  and 
integrity  not  to  be  loft  or  forfeited* 

Again,  as  Ibme  notes  have  been  neceflary  to  point 
out  the  detedlion  of  the  corrupted  text,  and  eftablilh 
the  reftoration  of  the  genuine  reading ;  fome  others 
have  been  as  neceflary  for  the  explanation  of  paf- 
fages  obfcure  and  difficult.  To  underftand  the 
neceflity  and  ufe  of  this  part  of  my  tafk,  fome 
particulars  of  my  author's  charaAer  are  prcvionfly 
to  be  explained.  There  are  obfcurities  in  him, 
which  are  common  to  him  with  all  poets  of  the 
fame  fpecies  ;  there  are  others,  the  ifliie  of  the 
times  he  lived  in ;  and  there  are  others,  again, 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  The  nature  of  comick  poetry 
being  entirely  fatirical,  it  bulies  itfelf  more  in  ex- 
pofing  what  we  call  caprice  and  humour,  than  vices 
cognizable  to  the  laws.  The  Englifli,  from  the 
happinefs  of  a  free  conftitution,  and  a  turn  of 
mind  peculiarly  fpeculative  and  inquifitive,  are  ob- 
Icrved  to  produce  more  humourifisy  and  a  greater 
variety  of  original  characters,  than  any  other  people 
whatfoever :  and  thefe  owing  their  immediate  birth 
to  the  peculiar  genius  of  each  age,  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  things  alluded  to,  glanced  at,  and  expofed, 
muft  needs  become  obfcure,  as  the  characters  them- 
felves  are  antiquated  and  difufed.  An  editor  there- 
^  Ibre  fhould  be  well  verfed  in  the  hiftory  and  man* 
ners  of  his  author's  age,  if  he  aims  at  doing  him  a 
lervice  in  this  rcfpeft. 

Befides,  wit  lying  moflly  in  the  afiimblage  of 
ideas,  and  in  putting  thofe  together  with  quicknefs 
and  variety,  wherein  can^be  found  any  refemblance, 
pr  congruity,    to  make  up  pleafant  pidtpres,  an4 
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agreeable  vifions  in  the  fancy ;  the  writer,  who  aims 
"Hi  wit,  muft  of  courfe  range  far  and  wide  for  ma- 
terials. Now  the  age  in  which  Shakfpeare  lived, 
having,  above  all  others,  a  wonderful  afteftion  to 
appear  learned,  they  declined  vulgar  images,  fuch 
as  are  immediately  fetched  from  nature,  and  ranged 
through  the  circle  of  the  fciences,  to -fetch  their 
ideas  from  thence.  But  as  the  refcfmblances  of  fuch 
ideas  to  the  fubjeA  muft  neceffarily  lie  very  much 
out  of  Jhe  common  way,  and  every  piece  of  wit 
appear  a  riddle  to  the  vulgar ;  this,  that  fbould 
have  taught  them  the  forced,  quaint,  unnatural 
traxSl  they  were  in,  (and  induce  them  to  follow  a 
more  natural  one,)  was  the  very  thing  that  kept 
them  attached  to  it.  The  oftentatious  affectation 
of  abftrufe  learning,  peculiar  to  that  time,  the  love 
that  men  naturally  have  to  every  thing  that  looks 
like  myftery,  fixed  them  down  to  the  habit  of  ob- 
fcurity.  Thus  became  the  poetry  of  Don  nb  (though 
the  wittieft  man  of  that  age,)  nothing  but  a  con- 
tinued heap  of  riddles.  And  our  Shakfpeare,  with 
all  his  eafy  nature  about  him,  for  want  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  rules  of  art,  falls  frequently 
Into  this  vicious  manner. 

The  third  fpecies  of  obfcuritie&  which  deform  our 
author,  as  the  efFe6ls  of  his  own  genius  and  cha- 
radler,  are  thofe  that  proceed  from  his  peculiar 
manner  of  thinkingy  and  as  peculiar  a  manner  of 
clothing  thofe  thoughts.  With  regard  to  \i\&  think 
ingi  it  is  certain,  that  he  had  a  general  knowledge 
of  all  the  fciences :  but  his  acquaintance  was  rather 
that  of  a  traveller  than  a  native.  Nothing  in  phi- 
lofophy  vras  unknown  to  him ;  but  every  thing  in 
it  had  the  grace  and  force  of  novelty.  And  as 
novelty  is  one  main  fource  of  admiration,  we  are 
iiot  to  wonder  that  he  has  perpetual  alluiions  to  the 
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moft  recondite  parts  of  the  Iciences ;  aqd  this  yia§ 
done  not  fo  much  out  of  affectation,  33  the  e&<3; 
of  admiration  b^ot  by  noyelty.  Then,  ^  to  his 
Jiyle  and  diction,  we  may  much  more  jufily  apply 
to  Shak^pearb,  what  a  celebrated  writer  faid  of 
Milton  :  Our  language  funk  under  him,  and  was 
unequal  to  that  greatnefs  qffoul  which  furnijhed 
him  with  fuch  glorious  conception.  He  therefore 
frequently  ufes  old  words,  to  giye  hi^  diidtion  an  air 
of  fdemnity ;  as  he  coins  others,  to  exprefs  the 
noyelty  and  variety  pf  his  ideas. 

Upon  every  diffin<S):  fpecies  of  thefe  obfcurities,  I 
have  thought  it  my  province  to  employ  a  note  for 
the  fervice  of  my  author,  and  the  entertainment  of 
my  readers.  A  few  tranfient  remar);:s  too  I  have 
not  fcrupled  to  intermix,  upon  the  poet's  negli* 
gences  and  omifiiom  in  point  of  art ;  but  I  have  done 
it  always  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  will  tefiify  my  de- 
ference and  veneration  for  the  immortal  author. 
Some  cenfurers  of  Shakfpeare,  and  particularly 
Mr.  Rymer,  have  taught  me  to  diftinguilh  betwixt 
the  railer  and  critich*  The  outrage  of  his  quota- 
tions is  fo  remarkably  violent,  fo  pulhed  beyond 
all  bounds  of  decency  and  fober  reaibning,  that  it; 
quite  carries  over  the  mark  at  which  it  was  levelled. 
Extravagant  abufe  throws  off  the  edge  of  the  in- 
tended difparagement,  and  turns  the  madman'^ 
weapon  into  hi3  own  bofom.  In  (hort,  as  to  Ry- 
mer, this  is  my  opinion  of  him  from  his  criticifim 
on  the  tragedies  of  the  laft  age.  He  writes  wit^ 
great  vivacity,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  fcholar  : 
but  as  for  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  poetry,  I 
cannot  perceive  it  w^s  any  deeper  than  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Boifu  and  Dacjer,  from  whom  h$ 
has  tranfcribed  m^ny  of  his  heft  refledions.  Th« 
late  Mr.  Gildon  was  one  attached  to  Rymer  by  ^ 
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fimilar  way  of  thinking  and  ftudies.  They  were 
Ijoth  of  that  fpecies  of  criticks  who  are  defirous  of 
4ifplaying  their  powers  rather  in  finding  faults, 
than  in  confulting  the  improvement  of  the  world  ; 
the  hypercritical  part  of  the  fcience  of  criticijm. 

I  had  not  mentioned  the  modeft  liberty  I  have 
here  and  there  taken  of  animadverting  on  my  au- 
thor, but  that  I  was  willing  to  obviate  in  time  the 
^le^etick  exaggerations  of  my  adverfaries  on  thiar 
headr  From  paft  experiments  I  have  r^fon  to  be 
confcious,  in  what  light  this  attempt  may  be  placed : 
and  that  what  I  call  a  modeft  liberty yf\\\  by  a  little  of 
their  dexterity,  be  inverted  into  downright  impu^ 
4ence.  From  a  hundred  mean  and  difhoneft  arti- 
^ces  employed  to  difcredit  this  edition,  and  to  cry 
down  its  editor,  I  have  all  the  grounds  in  nature 
to  beware  of  attacks.  But  though  the  malice  of 
wit,  joined  to  the  fmoothnefe  of  verfification,  .may 
furnifh  fome  ridicule ;  fa<ft,  I  hope,  will  be  able  to 
(land  its  ground  againft  banter  and  gaiety. 

It  has  been  my  fate,  it  feems,  as  I  thought  it  my 
duty,  to  difcover  fome  anachronijms  in  our  author ; 
which  might  have  flept  in  obfcurity  but  for  this 
Reftorerl  as  Mr.  Pope  is  pleafed  affeftionately  to 
ftyle  me :  as  for  inftance,  where  Ariftotle  is  men- 
tioned by  Hedlor  in  Troiltis  and  Crefsida ;  and  Galen, 
Cato,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Coriolanus. 
Thefe,  in  Mr.  Pope's  opinion,  are  blunders,  which 
the  illiteracy  of  the  firft  publiftiers  of  his  works 
has  fathered  upon  the  poet's  memory  :  it  not  being 
at  all  credible,  that  thefe  could  bejhe  errors  of  any 
man  who  had  the  leajl  tincture  of  afchool,  or  the  leajl 
converfation  with  Juch  as  had.  But  I  have  fuffi- 
ciently  proved,  in  the  courfe  of  my  notes,  that  fuch 
anachronijms  were  the  efFeft  of  poetick  licence, 
rather  than  of  ignorance  in  our  poet    And  if  I 
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may  be  permitted  to  alk  a  modeft  qiieftion  by  the 
way,  why  may  not  I  reftore  an  anachranifnt  realty 
made  by  our  author,  as  well  as  Mr.  Pope  take  tte 
privilege  to  fix  others  upon  him,  which  he  never 
had  it  in  bis  head  to  make ;  as  I  may  venture  to 
aifirm  he  had  not,  in  the  inftance  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  to  which  I  have  fpoke  in  the  proper  |rface  ? 
But  who  (hall  dare  make  any  words  about  this 
freedom  of  Mr.  Pope's  towards  Shakfpeare,  if  it 
can  be  proved,  that,  in  his  fits  of  criticifm,  he 
makes  no  more  ceremony  with  good  Homer  him- 
felf?  To  try,  then,  a  criticifm  of  his  own  ad- 
vancing :  in  the  8th  Bpok  of  The  Odyfieg,  where 
Demodocus  fings  the  epifode  of  the  loves  of  Mars 
and  Venus ;  and  that,  upon  their  being  taken  in 
the  net  by  Vulcan, 


-The  god  of  arms 


*'  Muft  pay  the  penalty  for  lawlefs  charms ;" 

Mr.  Pope  is  fo  kind  gravely  to  inform  us,  "  That 
Homer  in  this,  as  in  many  other  places,  feems  to 
allude  to  the  laws  of  Athens,  where  death  was  the. 
punifliment  of  adultery."  But  how  is  this  fignifi- 
cant  obfervation  made  out  ?  Why,  who  can  pofiibly 

objeA  any  thing  to  the  contrary  } Does  not 

Paufanias  relate  that  Draco,  the  lawgiver  to  the 
Athenians^  granted  impunity  to  any  perjon  that  took 
revenge  upon  an  adulterer  f  And  was  it  not  alfo  the 
injlitution  of  Solon,  that  if  any  one  took  an  adulterer 
in  the  fact,  he  might  ufe  him  as  he  pleafed  ?  Thefe 
things  are  very  true :  and  to  fee  what  a  good  me- 
mory, and  found  judgment  in  conjunction,  can 
achieve  I  though  Homer's  date  is  not  determined 
down  to  a  fingle  year,  yet  it  is  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  he  lived  above  three  hundred  years  be* 
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Ibfe  DrflBCO  and  Solon  :  and  that,  it  feems,  has  made 
him  feem  to  allude  to  the  very  laws,  which  thele 
two  legiflators  propounded  above  three  hundred 

Sears  after.  If  this  infei^nce  be  not  fom^thtng 
ke  an  anachronifm  or  prolepjisy  I  will  look  once 
more  into  my  lexicons  for  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words.  It  appears  to  me,  that  fomebody  befides 
Mars  and  Venus  has  been  caught  in  a  net  by  this 
epifode :  and  I  could  call  in  other  inftances,  to 
confirm  what' treacherous  tackle  this  net -work  is, 
if  not  cautioufly  handled. 

How  juft,  notwithftanding,  I  have  been  in  de^ 
tedtitig  the  anachronijins  of  my  author,  and  in 
defending  him  for  the  ufe  of  them,  oar  late  editot 
jeems  to  think,  they  fhould  rather  have  flept  in  db^ 
icurity  :  and  the  having  diicovered  them  is  fneered 
at,  as  a  fort  of  wrong-headed  fagacity. 

The  numerous  corredlions  which  I  have  made 

of  the  poet*s  text  in  my  Shakspeare  Be/ioredy  and 

which  the  publick  have  been  fo  kind  to  think  well 

of,  are,  in  the  appendix  of  Mr.  Pope's  laft  edition, 

flightingly  called  various  readings,    gueffes,    &c. 

He  confefles  to  have  inferted  as  many  of  them  sm 

be  judged  of  any  th6  leaft  advantage  to  the  poet ; 

but  fays,  that  the  whole  amounted  to  about  twenty 

five  words  :  and  pretends  to  have  annexed  a  cofin- 

plete  lift  of  the  reft,  which. were  not  worth  his 

embracing.    Whoever  has  read  my  book  will,  at 

one  glance,  fee  how  in  both  thefe  points  veracity 

is  drained,  fo  an  injury  might  be  done.    Mains, 

etji  ohejfe  non  pote,  tamen  togitat. 

Another  expedient  to  make  my  work  appear  of 
t  trifling  nature,  has  been  an  attempt  to  depreciate 
literal  criticifm.  To  this  end,  and  to  pay  a  fervile 
compliment  to  Mr.  P6pe,  an  anonymous  writer*  has, 

•  David  Mallet.  See  his  poem  Of  Verbal  Critieifin,  Vol.  I. 
«f  bis  works,  12mo.  17^9-    Rbeo. 
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like  a  Scotch  pedlar  in  wit,  unbraced  his  pack  on 
the  fubjed.  But,  that  his  virulence  might  not 
.  feem  to  be  levelled  (ingly  at  me,  he  has  done  me 
the  honour  to  join  Dr.  Bentley  in  the  libel.  I  was 
in  hopes  we  fhould  have  been  both  abufed  with 
fmartnefs  of  iatire  at  lead,  though  not  with  ibli- 
dity  of  argument;  that  it  might  have  been  worth 
fomc  reply  in  defence  of  the  fcience  attacked.  But 
I  may  fairly  fay  of  this  author,  as  FalftafF  does  of 
Poins  X'^Hang  him,  baboon  !  his  wit  is  as  thick  as 
Tewhfbury  muflard;  titer e  is  no  more  conceit  in  him, 
than  is  in  a  Mallet*  If  it  be  not  a  prophanation 
to  iet  the  opinion  of  the  divine  longinus  againfl: 
iiich  a  (cribbler,  he  tells  us  exprefsly,  <<  Thuit  to 
make  a  judgment  upon  words  (and  writings)  is  the 
moil  Qonfummate  fruit  of  much  experience."  n  7^ 

Whenever  words  are  depraved,  the  fenfe  of  courie 
xaoSi  be  corrupted ;  and  thence  the  reader  is  be«- 
trayed  into  a  falfe  meaning. 

|f  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  have  received 
the  greateft  advantages  imaginable  from  the  labours 
of  the  editors  and  criticks  of  the  two  laft  ages,  by 
whofe  aid  and  aififtance  the  grammarians  have  been 
enabled  to  write  infinitely  better  in  that  art  than 
even  the  preceding  grammarians,  who  wrote  when 
thofe  tongues  flourifhed  as  living  languages ;  I 
ihould  account  it  a  peculiar  happinefs,  that,  by  the 
faint  eflay  I  have  made  in  this  work,  a  path  might 
be  chalked  out  for  abler  hands,  by  which  to  derive 
the  fame  advantages  to  our  own  tongue ;  a  tongue, 
which,  though  it  wants  none  of  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  an  univerfal  language,  yet,  as  a  nobU 
writer  fays,  lifps  and  flammers  as  in  its  cradle ;  and 
has  produced  little  more  towards  its  polifhing  thari 
complaints  of  its  barbarity. 
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Having  now  run  through  all  thofe  points,  which 
I  intended  fhould  make  any  part  of  this  diflerta- 
tion,  and  having  in  my  former  edition  made  publick 
acknowledgments  of  the  afEftances  lent  me,  I  (hall 
conclude  with  a  brief  account  of  the  methods  taken 
in  this. 

It  was  thought  proper,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
bulk  and  price  of  the  impreffion,  that  the  notes^ 
wherever  they  would  admit  of  it,  might  be 
abridged  :  for  which  reafon  I  have  curtailed  a  great 
quantity  of  fuch,  in  which  explanations  were  too 
prolix,  or  authorities  in  fupport  of  an  emendation 
too  numerous  :  and  many  I  have  entirely  expunged, 
which  were  judged  rather  verbofe  and  declamatory 
(and  fo  notes  merely  of  oftentation)  than  neceflary 
or  inflru6live. 

ITie  few  literal  errors  which  had  eicaped  notice 
for  want  of  reyifals,  in  the  former  edition,  are 
here  reformed ;  and  the  pointing  of  innumerable 
paflages  is  regulated,  with  all  the  accuracy  I  am  ca- 
pable of. 

I  fhall  decline  making  any  farther  declaration  of 
the  pains  I  have  taken  upon  my  author,  becaufe  it 
was  my  duty,  as  his  editor,  to  publifh  him  with 
my  heft  care  and  judgment ;  and  becaufe  I  am 
fenfible,  all  fuch  declarations  are  conftrued  to  be 
laying  a  fort  of  debt  on  the  publick.  As  the 
former  edition  has  been  received  with  much  in- 
dulgence, I  ought  to  make  my  acknowledgments 
to  the  town  for  their  favourable  opinion  of  it ;  and 
I  fhall  always  be  proud  to  think  that  encourage- 
ment the  beft  payment  I  can  hope  to  receive  from 
my  poor  ftudies. 
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WHAT  the  pnbliek  is  here  to  expeift  is  a  true 
aad  correct  editioa  of  Shakipeare's  works^ 
cleared  from  the  corruptions  with  which  they  hav^ 
hitherto  abounded.  One  of  the  great  admirers  of  this 
aj3Comparable  author  hath  made  it  the  atnuiement 
of  his  leifure  hours  for  many  years  paft  to  look 
omr  his  writings  with  a  carefid  .eye,  to  note  the 
obfcurities  and  abfurdities  introduced  into  the 
text,  and  according  to  the  he&  of  his  judgment 
to  reftore  the  genuine  fenfe  and  purity  of  it.  In 
this  he  propofed  nothing  to  himfelf,  but  his  private 
fatisfa&ion  in  making  his  own  copy  as  perfefl  as 
he  could :  but,  as  the  emendations  multiplied  upon 
his  hands,  other  gentlemen,  equally  fond  of  the 
author,  defired  to  fee  them,  and  fome  were  fo  kind 
as  to  give  their  aliiftance,  by  communicating  their 
obfervations  and  conjedlures  upon  difficult  paiiages 
which  had  occurred  to  them.  Thus  by  degrees 
the  work  growing  more  confiderable  than  was  at 
firft  exp^ded,  they  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
looking ,  into  it,  too  partial  perhaps  in  their  judg- 
ment, thought  it  worth  being  made  publick  ;  ami 
he,  who  hath  with  difficulty  yielded  to  their  per- 
fuafions,  is  far  from  defiring  to  reflect  upon  the 
late  editors  for  the  omiffions  and  defedls  which 
they  left  to  be  fupplied  by  others  who  (hould 
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follow  them  in  the  fame  province.  On  the. con* 
trary,  he  thinks  the  world  much  obliged  to  them 
for  the  progrefs  they  made  in  weeding  out  lb  great 
a  number  of  blunders  and  miftakes  as  they  have 
done ;  and  probably  he  who  hath  carried  on  the 
work  might  never  have  thought  of  fuch  an  under* 
taking,  if  he  had  not  found  a  confiderable  p^rt  fo 
done  to  his  hands. 

From  what  caufes  it  proceeded  that  the  works 
of  this  author,  in  the  firft  publication  of  them,, 
were  more  injured  and  abufed  than  perhaps  any  that 
^ver  pafled  the  prefs,  hath  been  fufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  preface  to  Mr.  Pope's.edition,  which 
is  here  fubjoined,  and  there  needs  no  more  to  be 
faid  upon  that  fubjedl.  This  only  the  reader  is 
deiired  to  bear  in  mind,  that  as  the  corruptions  are 
:more  numerous,  and  of  a  groiler  kind  than  can  be 
*weU  conceived  but  by  thofe  who  have  looked 
]3early  into  them ;  fo  in  the  corredling  them  this 
xole  hath  been  mod  ftridlly  obferved,  not  to  give 
a  kxjfe  to  fancy,  or  indulge  a  licentious  fpirit  of 
criticifm,  as  if  it  were  fit  for  any  one  to  prefume  to 
judge  what  Shakfpeaa^e  ought  to  have  written,  ior- 
ftead  of  endeavouring  to  difcover  truly  and  retrieve 
wliat  he  did  write  :  and  fo  great  caution  hath  been 
nfod  iti  this  refpedl,  that  no  alterations  have  been 
made,  but  what  the  fenfe  ncceflarily  required,  what 
the  meafure  of  the  verfe  often  helped  to  point  out, 
and  what  the  iimilitude  of  words  in  the  faUe  ready- 
ing and  in  the  true,  genecally  fpeaking,  appeared 
very  well  to  juftify. 

Moft  of  thofe  paffiiges  are  here  thrown  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  rejeifted  as  fpurious,  which 
were  ftigmatized  as  fuch  in  Mr.  Pope's  edition ; 
and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  more  had  then  under- 
gone the  fano^  fenteiHze.     The  promoter  of  the 
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prefent  edition  hath  ventured  to  difcard  but  fes¥ 
more  upon  his  own  judgment,  the  moft  confider- 
able  of  which  is  that  wretched  piece  of  ribaldry  in 
King  Henry  the  Fifth,  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
French  princefs  and  an  old  gentlewoman,  improper 
enough  as  it  is  all  in  French,  and  not  intelligible 
to  an  £ngti(h  audience,  and  yet  that  perhaps  is 
the  heft  thing  that  can  be  faid  of  it.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  a  great  deal  more  of  that  low  ftufF, 
,which  difgraces  the  works  of  this  great  author, 
was  foifled  in  by  the  players  after  his  death,  to 
pleafe  the  vulgar  audiences  by  which  they  fub* 
lifted :  and  though  fome  of  the  poor  witticifms  and 
conceits  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  fallen  from  hi» 
pen,  yet  as  he  hath  put  them  generally  into  the 
mouths  of  low  and  ignorant  people,  fo  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  he  wrote  for  the  ftage,  rude  and 
unpoliihed  as  it  then  was ;  and  the  vicious  tafte  of 
the  age  muft  ftand  condemned  for  them,  lince  he 
hath  left  upon  record  a  (ignal  proof  how  much  'he 
defpifed  them.  In  his  play  of  The  Merchant  cf 
Fenice,  a  clown  is  introduced  quibbling ,  in  a  mr- 
-ferable  manner;  upon  which  one,  who  bears  the 
charader  of  a  man  of  fenfe,  makes  the  following 
refledlion  :  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  a  word! 
I  think  the  beji  grace  of  wit  will  Jhartly  turn  into 
flence,  and  difcourfe  grow  commendable  in  none  but 
parrots.  He  could  hardly  have  found  ftronger 
words  to  exprefs  his  indignation  at  thofe  falfe  pre- 
tences to  wit  then  in  vogue ;  and  therefore  though 
fuch  trafti  is  frequently  interfperfed  in  his  writings, 
it  would  be  unjuft  to  caft  it  as  an  imputation  upon 
his  tafte  and  judgment  and  character  as  a  writer. 

There  being  many  words  in  Shakfpeare  which 
are  grown  out  of  ufe  and  obfblete,  and  many  bor- 
rowed from  other  languages  which  are  not  enough 
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imtttrali^  or  knoWn  ambng  us^  a  gloilary  is  addec} 
ajt  the  end  of  the  Work,  for  the  explanation  of  all 
thofe  terms  which  haye  hitherto  been  fo  mkny 
iiumbling-blockjJ  to  Jthe  generality  of  readers ; 
and  where  there  is  any  obfcurity  in  the  text,  not 
arifing  from  the  words,  but  from  a  reference  Ui 
fome  antiquated  cuftoms  now  forgotten,  or  othet 
d^fes  o£  that  kind,  a  note  is  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  to  cleai*  up  the  difficulty. 

With  thefe  feveral  hdps,  if  that  rich  vein  of 
fcnfe  which  runs  through  the  works  of  this  author 
can  be  retrieved  in  feve/y  part,  and  brbught  to 
appear  in  its  true  light,  and  if  it  may  be  hoped, 
without  prefumption,  that  this  is  here  efFedted ; 
they  who  love  and  admire  hiffi  will  receire  a  new 
pleafure,  ahd  all  probably  will  be  tnbre  ready  to 
joiil.  in  doing  hihi  juftice,  whb  does  great  honour 
to  his  country  as  a  rare  and  perha^  a  lingular 
genius;  one  who  hath  attained  k  high  degree  of 
perfe<ftion  ih  thofe  two  great  branches  of  poetry, 
tragedy  and  cbmed^^  different  as  they  are  in  their 
natures  from  each  other )  and  who  may  be  fatd 
without  partiality  to  have  equalled^  if  hot  excelled,; 
in  both  kinds^  thfe  beft  writers  of  any  age  or 
country,  who  have  thought  it  gldiy  enough  to 
diftingtiifli  themfelves  in  either. 

Since  therefore  other  nations  have  taken  care  to 
dignify  the  works  of  »their  moft  celebrated  poets 
^ith  the  faireft  ifhpreffions  beautified  with  the 
omaittents  of  fculpture,  well  may  our  Shakfpeare 
be  thought  to  deferve  no  lefs  qonfideration :  and 
as  a  frefli  acknowledgment  hath  lately  been  paid 
to  his  merit,  and  a  mgh  regard  to  hi»  tittttie  and 
memory,  by  ere6ling  his  ftatue  at  a  publick  ex- 
pence  ;  fo  it  i»  defir^  that  thi3  new  edition  of  hif 
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works,  which  hath  ooft  Ibme  attention  and  cam; 
may  be  looked  upon  a^  another  fmall  nuxiainent 
dengned  and  dedicated  to  his  honovur. 


DR.  WARBURTON'S 

PREFACE. 


IT  hath  been  no  unufual  thing  for  writers^  when 
diflatisfied  with  the  patronage  or  judgment  of 
their  own  times^  to.appNsal  to  pofterity  for  a  fair 
hearing.  Some  have  even  thought  fit  to  apply  to 
it  in  the  firft  infiance ;  and  to  decline  acquaintance 
with  the  publick^  till  envy  and  prejudice  had  quite 
fabfided.  But,  of  all  the  trufters  to  futurity, 
commend  me  to  the  author  of  the  following  poems, 
who  not  only  left  it  to  time  to  do  him  juftice  as  it 
would,  but  to  find  him  out  as  it  could.  For,  what 
between  too  great  attention  to  his  profit  as  a 
player,  and  too  little  to  his  reputation  as  a  poet, 
his  works,  left  to  the  care  of  door-keepers  and 
prompters,  hardly  efcaped  the  common  fate  of  thofe 
writings,  how  good  foeyer,  which  are  abandoned 
to  their  own  fortune,  anci  unproteAed  by  party  or 
cabal.  At  length,  indeed,  they  ftruggled  into 
light ;  but  fo  difguifed  and  travefied,  that  no 
dailick  author,  after  having  run  ten  fecular  ilage^ 
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through  the  blind  cloifters  of  monks  and  canons^ 
ever  came  out  in » half  fo  maimed  and  mangled  a 
-condition.  But  for  a  full  account  of  his  diforders, 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  excellent  difcourfe  which 
follows,^  and  turn  myfelf  to  confider  the  remedies 
tfeat  have  been  applied  to  them. 

Shakfpeare's  works,  when  they  efcaped  the  players, 
did  not  fall  into  much  better  hands  when  they 
came  amongft  printers  and  bookfellers;  who,  to 
fay  the  truth,  had  at  firft  bat  fmall  encouragement 
for  putting  them  into  a  better  condition.  The 
ftubborn  nonfenfe,  With  which  he  was  incrafted, 
occafioned  his  lying  long  negledied  amongft  the 
common  lumber  of  the  ftage.  Atid  when  that 
refiftlefe  fplendor,  which  now  fhoots  alb  around 
him,  had,  by  degrees,  broke  through  the  (hell  of 
thofe  impurities,  his  dazzled  admirers  became  as 
fuddenly  infenfible  to  the  extraneous  fcurf  that  ftill 
ftuck  upon  him,  as  they  had  been  before  to  the 
native  beauties  that  lay  under  it.  So  that,  as  then 
he  was  thought  not  to  deferv6  a  cure,  he  was  now 
fuppofed-not  to  need  any. 

His  growing  eminence,  however,  required  that 
he  (hould  be  ufed  with  ceremony ;  and  he  foon  had 
his  appointment  of  an  editor  in  form.  But  the 
bookfeller,  whofe  dealing  was  with  wits,  having 
learnt  of  them,  I  know  not  what  filly  maxim,  that 
none  hut  a  poet  Jhould  prefume  to  meddle  with  a 
poet^  engaged  the  ingenious  Mr.  Rowe  to  undertake 
this  employment.  A  wit  indeed  he  was;  but  fo 
utteriy  unacquainted  with  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
criticifm,  that  he  did  not  even  collate ^or  confult 
the  firft  editiorls  of  the  work  he  undertook  to 
publifh ;  but  Contented  himfelf  with  giving  us  a 

^  Mr.  Pope's  Preface,     Reed-. 
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tneagre  account  of  the  author's  life,  interlardetf 
with  fome  common-place  fcraps  from  his  writings. 
The  truth  is,  Shakfpeare's  condition  was  yet  but  ill. 
underftood.  The  nonfenfe,  now,  by  cpnfent,  re- 
ceived for  his  own,  was  held  in  a  kind  of  reverence 
for  its  age  and  author ;  and  thus  it  continued  till 
another  great  poet  broke  the  charm,  by  (bowing 
us,  that  the  higher  we  went,  the  lefs  of  it  was  ftiil 
to  be  found. 

For  the  proprietors,  not  difcouraged  by  their  firft 
unfuccefsful  effort,  in  due  time,    made  a  fecond ; 
and,  though  they  ftill  ftuck  to  their  poets,    with 
infinitely  more  fuccefs  in  their  choice  of  Mr.  Pope, 
who,  by  the  mere  force  of  an  uncommon  genius, 
without  any  particular  ftudy  or  profeifion  of  this 
art,    difcharged  the  great  parts  of  it  fo  well,    as 
to  make  his  edition  the  bed   foundation  for  all 
further  improvements.    He  feparated  the  genuine 
from  the  fpurious  plays ;    and,   with  equal  judg- 
ment,  though  not  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs, 
attempted  to  clear  the  genuine  plays  from   the 
interpolated  fcenes :     he  then  confulted  the  old 
editions;   and,    by  a  careful  collation  of   them, 
redlified  the  faulty,    and  fupplied  the  imperfect 
reading,  in  a  great  number  of  places  :    and  laftly, 
in  an  admirable  preface,  hath  drawn  a  general,  but 
very  lively  Iketch  of   Shakfpeare's  poetick   cha- 
Kw^er ;  and,   in  the  corredled  text,    marked   out 
thofe  peculiar  ftrokes  of  genius  which  were  moft 
proper  to   fupport  and    illuftrate   that   character. 
Thus  far  Mr.  Pope.     And  although  much  more 
was  to  be  done  before  Shakfpeare  could  be  reftored 
to  himfelf  (fucb  as  amending  the  corrupted  text 
where  the  printed  books  afford  no  affiftance ;  ex- 
plaining  his    licentious    phrafeology   and   obfcure 
allufions ;    and    illufirating   the   beauties    of    his 
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poetry) ;  yet,  with  great  modefty  and  prudence, 
our  illuftrious  editor  left  thi«  to  the  critick  by 
profeffion. 

But  nothing  will  give  the  common  reader  abetter 
idea  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Pope's  edition,  than  the 
two  attempts  which  have  been  fince  made  by  Mr. 
Theobald  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  in  oppofition  to 
it ;  who,  although  they  concerned  themfelves  only 
in  the  ^r/i  of  tnefe  three  parts  of  criticifm,  the 
re/ioring  the  text,  (without  any  conception  of  the 
Jecond,  or  venturing  even  to  touch  upon  the  third,), 
yet  fucceeded  ^  very  ill  in  it,  that  they  left  their 
author  in  ten  times  a'worfe  condition  than  they 
found  him.     But,  as  it  was  my  ill  fortune  to  have 
Ibme  accidental  connexions  with  thefe  two  gentle- 
men, it  will  be  incumbenton  me  to  be  a  little  more 
particular  concerning  them. 

The  one  was  recommended  to  me  as  a  poor  man; 
the  other  as  a  poor  critick :  and  to  each  of  them, 
at  different  times,  I  communicated  a  great  number 
of  obfervations,  which  they  managed,  as  they  faw 
fit,  to  the  relief  of  tfieir  feveral  diftrefles.     As  to 
Mr.  Theobald,  who  wanted  money,  I  allowed  him 
to  print  what  I  gave  him  for  his  own  advantage,  5 
and  he  allowed  himfelf  in  die  liberty  of  taking  one 
part  for  his  own,  and  fequeftering  another  for  the 
benefit,    as  I  fuppofed,    of   fome  future  edition. 
But,  as  to  the  Oxford  editor,  who  wanted  nothing 
but  what  he  might  very  well  be  without,  the  repu- 
tation of  a  critick,  I  could  not  fo  eafily  forgive  him 
for  trafficking  with  my  papers,  without  my  know- 
ledge ;  and,  when  that  project  failed,   for  employ- 
ing a  number  of  my  conjedures  in  his  edition 
i^inft  my  exprefs  defire  not  to  have  that  honour 
<)one  unto  me. 

Mr.  Theobald  was  natursdly  turned  to  induAry 
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and  labouf.    What  he  read  he  could  tranicribe: 
but,  as  what  he  thought,  if  ever  he  did  think,  he 
could  but  ill  exprefs,  fo  he  read  on:^  and  by  that 
means  got  a  charadler  of  learning,  without  rifquing, 
to  every  obferver,    the  imputation  of   wanting  a 
better  talent.    By  a  pun6lilious  collation  of  the 
old  books,  he  corrected  what  was  m^nifeftly  wrong 
in  the  latter  editions,  by  what  was  manifeflly  right 
in  the  earlier.    And  this  is  his  real  merit ;  and  the 
whole  t)f  it.     For  where  the  phrafe  was  very  obfo- 
lete  or  licentious  in  the  common  book's,   or  only 
(lightly  corrupted  in  the  other^  he  wanted  fufficient 
knowledge  of  the  progrefs  and  various  ftages  of 
the  Englifli  tongue,  as  well  as  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiarity  of  Shakfpeare's  language,  to  under- 
hand what  was  right ;  nor  had  he  either  common 
judgment  to  fee,  or  critical  fegacity  to  amend,  what 
was  manifeftly  faulty.      Hence  he  generally  exerts 
his  conjectural  talent  in  the  wrong  place :  he  tam- 
pers with  what  is  ibund  in  the  common  books ;  and, 
in  the  old  ones,  omits  all  notice  of  variations,  the 
fenfe  of  which  he  did  not  underftand. 

How  the  Oxford  editor  came  to  think  himfelf 
qualified  for  this  office,  from  which  his  whole 
courfe  of  life  had,  been  fo  remote,  is  ft  ill  more 
.  difficult  to  conceive.  For  whatever  parts  he  might 
have  either  of  genius  or  erudition,  he  was  abfo- 
lutely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  criticifm,  as  well  as 
of  the  poetry  of  that  time,  and  the  language  of 
his  author.  And  fo  far  from  a  thought  of  exa* 
mining  the  Jirji  editions,  that  he  even  negle^ed  to 
compare  Mr.  Pope's,  from  which  he  printed  his 
own,  with  Mr.  Theobald's  j-  whereby  be  loft  the 
advantage  of  many  fine  lines,  which  the  other  had 
recovered  from  the  old  quartos.  Where  he  trufts 
tp  his  own  iagacity,  in  what  a£k&$  the  feniie^  his 
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conjedureft  are  generally  abfurd  and  extravagant, 
and  violating  every  rule  of  criticiirn.  Though,  in 
this  rage  of  correifting,  he  was  not  abfolutely  defti- 
tute  of  all  art.  For,  having  a  number  of  my  con-i 
jedures  before  him,  he  took  as  many  of  them  as 
he  faw  fit,  to  work  ufion ;  and  by  changing  them 
to  fomething,  he  thought,  fynonymous  or  fimilar, 
he  made  them  his  t)wn ;  and  fo  became  a  critick  at 
a  cheap  expence.  But  how  well  he  hath  fucceeded 
in  this,  as  likewife  in  his  conjedures,  which  are 
properly  his  own,  will  be  feen  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks ;  though,  as  he  hath  declined  to  give  tfa^ 
^eaibns  for  his  interpolations,  he  hath  not  afforded 
me  fo  h\r  a  hold  of  him  as  Mr.  Theobald  hath 
done,  who  was  lefs  cantious.  But  his  principal  ob- 
je&  was  to  reform  his  author's  numbers ;  and  this, 
which  he  hath  done,  on  every  occafion,  by  the  in- 
fertion  or  omiffion  of  a  fet  of  harmlefs  uncon* 
ceming  expletives,  makes  up  the  grofs  body  of  his 
innocent  corre6lions.  And  fo,  in  fpite  of  that  ex- 
treme negligence  in  numbers,  which  diftinguifhes 
the  firft  dramatick  writers,  he  hath  tricked  up  the 
old  bard,  from  head  to  foot,  in  all  the  finical  ex- 
adinefs  of  a  modem  meafurer  of  Syllables. 

For  the  refl:,  all  the  oorreftions,  which  thefe  two 
editors  have  made  on  any  reafonable  foundation, 
are  here  admitted  into  the  text ;  and  carefully  af- 
figned  to  their  refpe<ftive  authors  :  a  piece  of  juftice 
which  the  Oxford  editor  never  did  ;  and  which  the 
ether  was  not  always  forupulous  in  obferving  to- 
wards me.  To  conclude  with  them  in  a  word^ 
th^  feparately  poflfefled  thofe  two  qualities  which, 
more  than  any  other,  have  contributed  to  bring  the 
art  of  criticifm  into  difrepute,  dulnefscf  af^rehen^ 
Jion^  and  extravagance  of  conjecture. 

I  am  now  to  give  fome  account  of  the  preient 
Q4 
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pndertaking.  For  as  to  all  thofe  things  whic]b  h^§ 
been  publilhed  under  the  titles  oiEfsays^  Remar^^ 
Obfervationsj  ^c.  on  Shah/peare,  (if  you  excepj^ 
fome  critiical  notes  on  Macbeth^^  given  as  a  fpeei^ 
men  of  a  f  rojedied  edition^  and  written^  as  appears^ 
by  a  man  of  parts  and  genius,)  the  reft  are  abfo^ 
],u;tely  below  k  ferious  notice. 

TJfie  whole  a  critick  can  do  for  an  author,   who 
deferves  his  fervice,  is  to  corredt  the  faulty  text ; 
to  remark  the  peculiarities  of  language  ;    to  illuf^ 
trate  the  obfcure  allulions;    and  to  explain  the 
beauties  and  defers  of  fentiment  or  compofition. 
And  furely,  if  ever  author  had  a  cljaio)  to  this  fer^ 
vice,  it  was  our  Shakipeare ;' who,    widely  excel- 
ling in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  hath  given 
to  his  iniinitely  varied  piftures  of  it,  fuch  truth  of 
defign,    fiich  ibrce  of   drawing,    fuch  beauty  of 
colouring,    as  was  hardly  ever  quailed  by  any 
writer,  whether  \\\&  aim  wa?  the  uie,  pr  only  thie 
entertainment  of   mankind.      The  notes  in  this 
edition,   thereforie^   take  in  the  whole  eompafs  of 
criticifm. 

I.  The  firft  fprt  i^  employed  in  reftoring  the 
poet*s  genuine  text;  but  in  thofe  places  only  wher^ 
it  labours  jvith  inextricable  nonfenfe.  In  which, 
how  much  fojever  I  may  have  given  fcope  to  criti- 
cal conjedure,*  .where  the  old  copies  failed  me,  I 
have  indulged  nothing  to  fancy  or  imagination; 
but  have  i-eligioufly  obferved  the  fevere  canons  of 
literal  criticifm,  as  may  be  feep  from  the  reafons 
accompanying  every'  alteration  of  the  common  text. 
Nor  would  a  different  condiiA  have  become  a  cri^ 
tick,  whofe  greateft  attention,  ip*  this  part,  was  tc^ 
vindicate  the  eftablifhed  reading  from   interpo]a<<i 

f  Fublifhed  in  174$,  by  Dr.  Johnfon.    fisEJ), 

'  '  •         •  .     .         .-  ■  ■  { 
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iions  occafioned  by  the  fanciful  extravagancies  of 
Others.  I  once  intended  to  have  given  the  reader 
a  body  jof  canons^  for  literal  criticifm,  drawn  out  in 
iQxm .;  as  well  fuch  as  concern  the  art  in  general, 
as  thofe  that  arile  from  the  nature  and  circum- 
fiauoes  of  our  author's  works  in  particular.  And 
this  fi)r  two  reaibns.  Firft,  to  give  the  unlearned 
reader  a  jull  idea,  and  coniequently  a  better  opinion 
of  the  art  of  criticifm,  now  funk  very  low  in  the 
popular  efteem,  by  the  attempts  of  fome  who 
would  needs  exercife  it  without  either  natural  or 
acquired  talents ;  and  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  others^ 
'vho  feem^  to  have  loft  both,  when  they  came  to 
try  them  upon  Englifli  authors.  Secondly,  To 
deter  the  unlearned  writer  from  wantonly  trifling 
with  an  art  he  is  a  ftranger  to,  at  the  expence  of 
tiis  own  reputation,  and  the  integrity  of  the  text 
q{  eflabliihed  authors.  But  thefe  ufes  may  be  well 
iupplied  by  what  is  occafionally  laid  upon  the  fub- 
)^^  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  remarks. 

II.  The  fccond  fort  of  notes  confifts  in  an  ex- 
planation of  the  author's  meaning,  when  by  one 
qr  more  of  thefe  caufes  it  becomes  obfcure ;  either 
from  a  licentiates  ttfe  of  terms,  or  a  hard  or  ungram-' 
Ifuttical  con/lruction ;  or  laftly;  from  far-fetched  or 
jfuaint  alliyionsp 

U  This  licentious  ufe  of  words  is  almoft  pecu- 
liar to^  the  language  of  Shakfpeare.  To  common 
terms  he  hath  affixed  meanings  of  his  own,  un« 
authorized  by  ufe,  and  not  to  be  juftified  by  ana- 
logy* And  this  liberty  he  h^th  taken  with  the 
nobleft  parts  of  fpeech,  fuch  as  mixed  modes ;  which, 
as  they  are  moft  fufceptible  of  abufe,  fo  their  abufe 
much  hurts  the  clearnefs  of  the  difcourfe.  The 
criticks  (to  whom  Shakfpeare*s  licence  was  ftill  as 
piuch  a  fecret  as  his  meaning  whidh  that  licence 
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had  obfcured)  fell  into  two  contraty  miftakes ;  but 
equally  injurious  to  his  reputation  and  his  writings* 
For  fome  of  them,  obferving  a  darkneis  that  per- 
vaded his  whole  expreiiioii)  have  cenfured  him  for 
confufion  of  ideas  and  inaccuracy  of  reaibning. 
Jn  the  neigkiiig  of  a  hoffe  (fays  Rymer)  or  in  tke 
growling  of  a  mct/liffl  there  is  a  meaning,  there  i9 
a  lively  eaprefsion,  and,  may  I  fay,  more  humanity 
than  many  times  in  the  tragical  Rights  ^f  ShcJiJpeare. 
The  ignorance  of  which  cenfure  is  of  a  piece  with 
its  brutality.  The  truth  is,  no  one  thought  clearer^ 
or  argued  more  clofely,  than  this  immortal  bard. 
But  his  fuperiority  of  genius  leis  needing  the  in- 
tervention of  words  in  the  a<9:  of  thinking,  when 
he  came  to  draw  out  his  contemplation  into  dif*  ^ 
courfe,  he  took  up  (as  he  was  huiried  on  by  the 
torrent  of  his  matter)  with  the  firft  words  that  lay 
in  his  way ;  and  if,  amongft  thde,  there  were  two 
mixed  modes  that  had  but  a  principal  idea  in  com-* 
mon,  it  was  enough  for  him ;  he  regarded  them  as 
fynonymous,  and  would  ufe  the  one  for  the  other 
without  fear  or  fcruple.-—— Again,  there  have 
been  others,  fuch  as  the  two  laft  editof^,  who  have 
fallen  into  a  contrary  extreme;  and  regaixied 
Shakfpeare's  anomalies  (as  we  may  call  them) 
amongft  the  corruptions  of  his  text ;  which,  there- 
fore, they  have  cafliiered  in  great  numbers,  to 
make  room  for  a  jargon  of  their  own.  This  hath 
put  me  to  additional  trouble  ;  for  I  bad  not  only 
their  interpolations  to  throw  out  again,  but  the 
genuine  text  to  replace,  and  efiabliih  in  its  ftead ; 
which,  in  many  cafes,  could  not  be  done  withoitf 
(bowing  the  peculiar  fenfe  of  the  terms,^  and  ex- 
plaining the  caufes  which  led  the  poet  to  fo  perverfe 
a  ufe  of  them.  I  had  it  once,  indeed,  in  my  deiign, 
to  give  a  general  alphabetick  glojiary  of   thof« 
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terms  ;  but  as  each  of  them  is  explained  in  its  pro* 
per  place^  there  feemed  the  lefs  occafion  for  fuch 
an  index. 

2.  The  poet's  hard  and  uixnatural  conftrudtion 
had  a  different  original.     This  was  the  efFedl  of 
miAaken  art  and  <kfign.     The  publick  taite  was 
in  its  infancy;  and  delighted   (as  it  always  does 
during  that  fiate)  in  the  high  and  turgid  ;    which 
leads  the  writer  to  difguife  a  vulgar  expreflion  with 
hard  and  forced  conflru&ion,  whereby  the  fentence 
frequently  becomes  cloudy  and  dark.      Here  his 
criticks  mow  their  modefty,  and  leave  him  to  him- 
felf.     Fpr  the  arbitrary  change  of  a  word  doth  little 
towards  difpelling  an  obfcurity  that  ariieth,    not 
from  the  licentious  uie  of  a  iingle  term,  but  from 
the  unnatural  arrangement  of  a  wliole  fentence. 
And  they  rifqued  nothing  by  their  filence.      For 
Shakfpeare  was  too  clear  in  fame  to  be  fofpe^Sed 
of  a  want  of  meaning ;  and  too  high  in  faihion  for 
any  one  to  own  he  needed  a  critick  to  find  it  out. 
Not  but,  in  his  heft  works,  we  muft  allow,  he  it 
often  fo  natural  and  flowing,  fo  pure  and  correiSl, 
that  he  is  even  a^model  for  ftyle  and  language. 

3.  As  to  his  far-fetched  and  quaint  allufic^ia, 
thefe  are  oftoi  a  cover  to  common  thoughts ;  joft 
as  his  hard  conftrudlion  is  to  common  expreifion* 
When  they  are  not  fo,  the  explanation  of  them  ha$ 
this  further  advantage,  that,  in  clearing  the  ob-. 
fcurity,  you  frequently  difcover  fome  latent  conceit 
not  unworthy  of  his  genius. 

III.  The  third  and  lad  fort  of  notes  is  concerned 
in  a  critical  explanation  of  the  author's  beauties 
anddefedls;  but  chiefly  of  his  beauties,  whether 
in  ftyle,  thought,  fentiment,  chara6ler,  or  com-* 
pofition.  An  odd  humour  of  finding  fault  hath 
long  prevailed  amoogft  the  criticks ;   as  if  nothing 
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were  worth  remarking^  that  did  not,    at  the  fame 
time,  deferve  to  be  reproved.     Whereas  the  pub- 
lick  judgment  hath  lefs  need  to  be  affifled  in  what 
it  (hall  reje6l,  than  in  what  it  ought  to  prize ;  men 
being  generally  more  ready  at  ipying  faults  than  in 
diicovering  beauties.      Nor  is  the  value  they  fet 
upon  a  work,  a  certain  proof  that  they  underftand 
k.     For  it  is  ever  feen,  that  half  a  dozen  voices  of 
credit  give  the  lead :  and  if  the  publick  chance  to 
be  in  good  humour,  or  the  author  much  in  their 
favour,  the  people  are  fure  to  follow.     Hence  it  is 
that  the  true  critick  hath  fo  frequently  attached 
himfelf  to  works  of  eftablifhed  reputation ;  not  to 
teach  the  world  to  admire^  which,  in  thofe .  circum- 
fiances,  to  fay  the  truth,  they  are  apt  enough  to  do 
of  themfelves ;  but  to  teach  them  now,  with  req/bn 
to  admire :  no  eafy  matter,  I  will  aflure  you,  on  the 
fubjedl  in  queflion :  for  though  it  be  very  true,  as 
Mr.  Pope  hath  obferved,    that   Shakjpeare  is  the 
faireji  and  fulleji  fubject  for  criticijmy  yet  it  is  not 
fuch  a  fort  of  criticifm  as  mjay  be  raifed  mechanic 
cally  on  the  rules  which  D.acier,  Rapin,  and  Boilu, 
have  colleded  from  antiquity  ;  and  of  which,  fuch 
kind  of  writers  as  Rymer,   Gildon,    Dennis,  and 
Oldmixon,    have  only  gathered  and  chewed  the 
hulks :  nor  on  the  other  hand  is  it  to  be  formed  on 
the  plan  of  thofe  crude  and  fuperficiai  judgments, 
on  books  and  things,  with  which  a  certain  cele- 
brated paper  9  fo  much  abounds  ;  too  good  jndeed 
to  be  named  with  the  writers  laft  njentioned,    but 
being  unluckily  miftaken  for  a  modely  becaufe  it  was 
an  original,  it  hath  given  rife  to  a  deluge  of  the  , 
worft  fort  of  critical  jargon ;    I  mean  that  which 
looks  moil  like  fenfe.     But  the  kind  of  criticifin 

*  The  Spedator.    Rb^d. 
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here  required,  is  fuch  as  judgeth  our  author  by  thofe 
only  laws  and  principles  on  which  he  wrote.  Nature, 

and  CoMMON-SBNSE. 

Our  obfervations,  therefore,  being  thus  exteniive, 
will,  I  prefume,  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  this  favourite  poet,  without  drawing 
out  his  charadler,  as  was  once  intended,  in  a  conti- 
nued difcourfe. 

Thefe,  fuch  as  they  are,  were  among  my  younger 
amufements,  when,  many  years  ago,  I  ufed  to  turn 
over  thefe  fort  of  writers  to  unbend  myfelf  from 
more  ferious  applications  :  and  what  certainly  the 
publick  at  this  time  of  day  had  never  been  troubled 
>vith,  but  for  the  condu<?l  of  the  two  laft  editors^ 
and  the  perfuafions  of  dear  Mr.  Pope ;  whofe  me- 
mory and  name. 


femper  acetbum^ 


*'  Semper  honohtum  (fie  Di  voluiHis)  habebo." 

He  was  defirous  I  fhould  give  a  new  edition  of  this 
poet,  as  he  thought  it  might  contribute  to  put  a 
flop  to  a  prevailing  folly  of  altering  the  text  of  ce- 
lebrated   authors    without    talents    or  judgment. 
And  he  was  willing  that  his   edition  (hould  be 
melted  down  into  Twiwe,  as  it  would,  he  faid,  afibrd 
him  (fo  great  is  the  modefty  of   an  ingenuous 
temper)  a  fit  opportunity  of  confeffing  his  miftakes.* 
In  memory  of  our  friendlhip,    I  have,    therefore, 
made  it  our  joint  edition.     His  admirable  preface 
is  here  added;   all  his  notes  are  given,   with  his 
name  annexed;    the  fcenes  are  divided  according 
to  his  regulation ;  and  the  moft  beautiful  paflagea 
diftinguiflied,  as  in  his  book,  with  inverted  commas. 

'  See  his  Letters  to  me. 
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In  imitation  of  htm^  I  have  done  the  iame  by  as 
many  others  as  i  thought  moft  deserving  of  the 
reader's  attention^  and  have  marked  them  with 
double  commas. 

If,  from  ail  this,  Shakfpeare  or  good  letters  have 
received  any  advantage,  and  the  publick  any 'bene- 
fit»  or  entertainment,  the  thanks  are  due  to  the 
proprietors,  who  have  been  at  the  expence  of  pro- 
curing this  edition.  And  I  (hould  be  unjuft:  to 
feveral  deferving  men  of  a  reputable  and  ufefiil 
profeifion,  if  I  did'  not,  on  this  occafion,  acknow- 
ledge the  fair  dealing  I  have  always  found  amongft 
them  ;  and  profefs  my  fenfe  of  the  unjuft  prejudice 
which  lies  againft  them  ;  whereby  they  have  been, 
hitherto,  unable  to  procure  that  fecurity  for  their 
property,  which  they  fee  the  reft  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  enjoy.  A  prejudice  in  part  arifing  from 
the  frequent  J&2raci>^  (as  they  are.  called)  committed 
by  members  of  their  own  body.  But  fuch  kind  of 
members  no  body  is  without.  And  it  would  be 
hard*  that  this  fhould  be  turned  to  the  difcredit  of 
the  honeft  part  of  the  profeffion,  who  fufFer  more 
from. fuch  injuries  than  any  other  men.  It  hath, 
in  part  too,  arifen  from  the  clamours  of  profligate 
fcribblers,  ever  ready,  for  a  piece  of  money,  to 
proftitute  their  bad  fenfe  for  or  againft  any  caule 
profane  or  facred ;  or  in  any  fcandal  publick  or 
private :  thefe  meeting  with  little  encouragement 
from  men  of  account  in  the  trade  (who,  even  in 
this  enlightened  age,  are  not  the  very  worft  judges 
or  rewarders  of  merit,)  apply  themfelves  to  people 
of  condition  ;  and  ftipport  their  importunities  by 
falfe  complaints  againft  bookfellers^. 

But  I  ftiould  now,  perhaps,  rather  think  of  my 
own  apology,  than  bufy  myfelf  in  the  defence  of 
others.     I  fhall  have  fome  Tartnffe  ready,   on  the 
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firft  appearance  of  this  edition^  to  call  out  againi 

and  tell  me,  that  I  fuffer  mufelf  to  be  wholh/  dU 

verted  from  mypurpofe  by  thefe  matters  le/s  Juitable 

to  my  clerical  prof efsion.     "  Well,  but  (fays  a  friend) 

why  not  take  fo  candid  an  intimation  in  good  part  \ 

Withdraw  yourfdf  again,  as  you  are  bid,  into  the 

clmcal  pale ;    examine  the  records  of  facred  and 

profane  antiquity ;  and,  on  them,  ere6t  a  work  to 

the  confufion  of  infidelity/'    Why,  I  have  done  all 

this,  and  more :  and  hear  now  wh^t  the  fame  men 

have  laid  to  it.    Th^  tell  me,  /  have  wrote  to  the 

wrong  and  injury  of  religion,    and  fumijfied  out 

more  handles^  for  imbelievers.     "  Oh  !  now  the  ie- 

cret  is  out;  and  you  may  have  your  pardon,  Ifinc^ 

upon  eafier  terms.     It  is  only  to  write  no  more." 

>  '      Good  gentlemen  !  and  ihall  I  not  oblige  them  } 

They  would  gladly  ob^ruct  my  way  to  thofe  things 

which  every  man,  who  endeavours  well  in  his  pro^ 

feffion,    mufl  needs  think  he  has  fbme  claim  to, 

when  he  fees  them  giv«i  to  thofe  who  never  did 

endeavour ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  would  deter 

me  from   taking  thofe  advantages   which  letters 

enable  me  to  procure  for  myfelf.     If  then  I  am  to 

write  no  more  (though  as  much  out  of  my  pro* 

feffion  as  they  may  pleafe  to  reprefent  this  work^ 

I  fufpeft  their  modefty  would  not  inlilft  on  a  Icru- 

tiny  of   our  feveral  applications  of   this  profane 

profit  and  their  purer  gains,)  if,    I  fay,    I  am  to 

write  no  more,  let  me  at  leaft  give  the  publick,  who 

have  a  better  pretence  to  demand  it  of  me,   fome 

reafon  for  my  prefenting  them  with  thefe  amufe- 

ments:  which,  if  I  am  not  much  miftaken',  may 

be  excufed  by  the  bcii  and  faireft  examples ;    and, 

what  is  more,  may  be  juftified  on  the  furer  reafon 

of  things. 

The  great  Saint  Chrysostom,   a  name  confe- 
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crated  to  immortality  by  his  virtue  and  eloquetfc^y 
is  known  to  have  been  fo  fond  of  Arifiophanes^  as 
to  wake  with  him  at  his  ftudies,  and  to  fleep  with 
him  under  his  pillow  :  and  I  never  heard  that  this 
wasobje6ted  either  to  his  piety  or  his  preaching^^ 
not  even  in  thofe  times  of  pure  zeal  and  primitive 
religion.  Yet,  in  refpe^  of  Shakfpeare's  great 
fen&,  Ariftophanes's  beft  wit  is  but  buffoonery; 
and,  in  comparison  of  Anfiophanes*s  freedoms, 
Shakfpeare  writes  with  the  purity  of  a  vellal.  But 
they  will  fay,  St.  Chryfoflom  contrafted  a  fondnefs 
for  the  comick  poet  f6r  the  fake  of  his  Greek.  To 
this,  indeed,  I  have  nothing  to  reply.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  infinuate  fo  unfohokir4iKe  a  thingy  as 
if  we  had  the  feme  ufe  for  good  Englifli-  that  a 
Greek  had  for  his  Attick  elegance.  Critick  Kufter, 
in  a  taile  and  language  peculiar  to  grammarians  of 
a  certain  order,  hath  decreed,  that  the  hijiory  and 
ckronology  of  Greek  words  is  the  mojl  SOLID  en- 
tertainment  of  a  man  of  letters. 

1  fly  then  to  a  higher  example,  much  nearer 
home,  and  .ftill  more  in  point,  the  famous  univer* 
fity  of  Oxford.  This  illufirious  body,  which 
hath  long  fo  juftly  held,  and  with  fuch  equity  dif* 
penfed  the  chief  honours  of  the  learned  world, 
thought  good  letters  fo  much  interefted  in  corre6l 
editions  of  the  beft  Englifh  writers,  that  they, 
very  lately,  in  their  publick  capacity,  undertook 
one  of  this  very  author  by  fubfcription.  And  if 
the  editor  hath  not  difcharged  bis  talk  with  fuitable 
abilities  for  one  fo  much  honoured  by  them,  this 
was  not  their  fault,  but  his,  who  thruft  himfelf  in- 
to the  employment.  After  fuch  an  example,  it 
would  be  weakening  any  defence  to  feek  further 
for  authorities.  All  that  can  be  now  decently 
urged,  is  the  reafon  of  the  thing  ;  and  this  I  (hall 
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^,  more  for  the  fake  of  that  truly  venerable  bod/ 
than  my  own. 

Of  all  the  literary  etercitaticms  of  fpeciilative 
men,  whether  defigned  for  the  ufe  or  entertainment 
of  the  world,  there  are  done  of  fo  much  importance 
or  what  are  more  our  immediate!  concern,  than 
thofe  which  let  us  into  the  knowledge  of  our 
nature.  Others  may  exerciie  the  reafon,  or  amufe 
the  imagination ;  but  thefe  only  can  improve  the 
heart,  and  form  the  human  mind  to.wiiHom. 
Now,  in  this  fcience,  our  ShakfpeiBre  is  confefled 
to  occupy  the  foremen  place ;  whether  we  confider 
the  amazing  iagacity  with  which  he  inveftigates 
every  hidden  fpring  and  wheel '  of  human  adHon ; 
or  his  happy  manner  of  communicating  this  know* 
ledge,  in  the  juft  and  li^ang  paintings  which  he 
has  given  us  of  all  our  paiiions,  appetites,  an4 
f>urfuits.  Thde  afibrd  a  leflbn  which  can  never 
be  too  often  repeated,  or  too  confiantly  inculcated; 
and,  to  eng^e  the  reader's  due  attention  to  it^ 
hath  been  one  of  the  principal  objeds  of  tbUfi 
edition. 

As  this  fcience  (whatever  profound  philoiopfaerd 
may  think)  is,  to  the  reft,  in  things ;  fo,  in  words^ 
-(whatever  fuperdlious  pedants  may  talk)  every 
one's  mother  tongue  is  to  all  other  languages. 
This  hath  ftill  been  the  fentiment  of  nature  and 
true  wifdom.  Hence,  the  ffreateft  men  of  anti- 
,quity  never  thought  themfeives  better  employed, 
than  in  cultivating  their  own  country  idiom.  So^ 
Lycurgus  did  honour  to  Sparta,  in  giving  the  firft 
complete  edition  of  Homer ;  and  Cicero  to  Rome, 
in  correcting  the  works  of  Lucretias.  Nor  do  we 
want  examples  of  the  lame  good  fenfe  in  modern 
times,  even  amidft  the  cruel  inroads  that  art  and 

Vol.  I.  R 
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faihion  have  made  upon  nature  and  the  fimplicity 
of  wifdom.     Menage,  the  greateft  name  in  France 
for  all  kinds  of  philologick  learning,  prided  him- 
felf  in  writing  critical  riotes  on  their  beft  lyrick 
poet  Malherbe :   and  our  greater  Selden,  when  he 
thought  it  might  refledl  credit  on  his  Country,  did 
not  difdain  even  to  comment  a.  very  ordinary  poet, 
one  Michael  Drayton.*    But  the  Englifh  tongue, 
at  this  jundldre,    deferves  and  demands  our  par- 
ticular regard.     It  hath,  by  means  of  the  many 
excellent  works  of  different  kinds  compofed  in  it, 
engaged  the  notice,  and  become  the  ftudy,  of  almoft 
every  curious  and  learned  foreigner,   to  as  to  be 
thought  even  a  part  6f  literary  accompliftiment. 
This  muft  needs  make  it  deferving  of  a  critical 
attention :  and  its  being  yet  deftitute  of  a  teft  or 
fiandard  to  apply  to,  in  cafes  of  doubt  or  difficulty, 
(hows  how  much  it  wants  that  attention.    For  we 
have  neither  Grammar  nor  Dictionary,  neither 
chart  nor  compafs,  to  guide  us  through  this  wide 
fea  of  words.     And  indeed  how  (hould  we  ?   fince 
both  are   to  be  compofed  and  finifhed  on  the 
authority  of  our  beft  eftabliflied  writers.     But  their 
authority  can  be  of  little  ufe,  till  the  text  hath  been 
corredlly   fettled,    and  the  phrafeology  critically 


*  — ^  our  greater  Selden,  when  he  thought  he  might  r^B 
credit  on  his  country,  did  not  difdain  to  comment  a  very  ordinary 
poet,  one  Michael  Drayton.]  This  compliment  to  himfclf  for 
condefcending  to  write  notes  on  Shakfpearc,  Warburton  copied 
from  Pope^  who  facrificed  Drayton  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  tiks 
flattering  editor  :  "  I  have  a  particular  reafon  (fays  Pope  ia  a 
Letter  to  Warburton)  to  make  you  intereft  yourfelf  in  me  and 
mjr  writings.  It  will  caufe  both  them  and  me  to  make  a  better 
figure  to  pofterity.  J4  very  mediocre  poet,  one  Drayton,  is  yet 
taken  notice  of  becaufe  Selden  writ  a  few  notes  on  one  of  kis 
poems.**     Pope's  Ifbrks,  Vol.  IX.  p.  350,  8vo.  1751. 

Holt  Whit*. 
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examined.    As,  then,  by  thefe  aids,  a  Grammar  and 
i)ictionary^  planned  upon  the  beft  rules  of  logick 
and  philofophy   (and  none  but  fuch  will  deferve 
the  name,)  are  to  be  procured ;  the  forwarding  of 
this  will  be  a  genial  concern :    for,    as  Quintilian 
obferves,  "  Verborum  proprietas  ac  differentia  om- 
nibus, qui  iermonem  cur®  habent,  debet  efle  com-* 
munis/*    By  this  way,  the  Italians  have  brought 
their  tongue  to  a  degree  of  purity  and  Aability, 
which  no  living  language  ever  attained  unto  before* 
It  is  with  pleafure  I  obierve,  tha^t  thefe  things  now 
begin  tp  be  underftood  among  ourfelves ;  and  that 
lean  acquaint  the  publick,  we  may  foon  expect 
very  elegant  editions  df  Fletcher  and  Milton's 
Paradije  Loji,    from  gentlemen  of   diftinguiihed 
abilities  and  learning.     But  this  interval  of  good 
fenfe,  as  Jt  may  be  Ihort,  is  indeed  but  new.     '^ot 
I  remember  to  have  heard  of  a  very  learned  man, 
who,  not  long  fince,  formed  a  defign>  of  giving  a 
more  correal  edition  of  Spenier;    and,   without 
doubt,  would  have  performed  it  well ;  but  he  was 
diiTuaded  from  his  purpoie  by  his  friends,  as  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  prbfeflbr  of  the  occult  iciedces. 
Yet  thde  very  friends,  I  fuppofe,  would  have  thought 
it  added  luftre  to  his  high  ftation,  to  have  new- 
fumifhed  out  fome  dull  northern  chronicle^  or  dark 
Sibylline  asnigma.     But  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
what  is  here  (aid  infinuates  any  things  the  difcre- 
dit  of  Greek  and  Latin  criticifm.    If  the  £)llies  of 
particular  men  were  fufficient  to  bring  any  branch 
of  learning  into  difrepute,  I  do  not  know  any  that 
would  fiand  in  a  worfe  fituation  than  that  for  which 
I  now  apologize.    For  I  hardly  think  there  ever  ap- 
peared, in  any  learned  language,  fo  execrable  a  heap 
of  nonfenfe,  under  the  name  pf  commentaries^  as 

R2 
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hath  been  h\t\y  given  us  on  a  certain  iatyrick  poet^ 
of  thfe  laft  age,  hy  his  editor  and  coadjutot.^ 

1  ain  ifenfible  how  utijuftly  the  very  odl  clqfsicdl 
criticks  have  beeti  treated.  It  is  laid,  that  otor 
^at  philofopher  4  fpoke  with  much  conten]|)t  of 
the  liXro  ftheft  fcholars  of  this  age,  t>.  Bfentley  and 
Biihop  Hare,  for  Iqitabbling,  a^  he  expi^fled  if| 
about  ah  old  plhy-hdok  ;  Aieanihg,  I  fuppofe>  T^^ 
renc6*s  C6medies.  But  this  ftory  is  unworthy  of 
him;  thoiigh  well  Enough  fuiting  the  fanatiek  turii 
of  thfe  tvira  ti^ritfer  that  relateis  it ;  fuch  cenfure* 
are  ^mongft  the  foIKeS  of  men  immoderately  givefl 
over  to  one  Icience,  and  ighorantly  nildenraiuih^ 
4ll  the  reft.  Thofe  learned  cfiticks  might,  and 
frerhaps  did,  laugh  in  their  turn  (though  ftill,  fure^ 
frith  the  fame  indecency  and  indiferetion,)  at  thai 
incomparable  man,  for  wearing  out  a  long  Kfe  in 
poring  through  ^  telefcdpe.  Indeed,  the  weak-^ 
defies  of  fuch  are  td  be  metltiofted  with  reverence. 
But  who  can  bear,  without  ihdigfiation,  the  &(hion* 
able  cant  of  evety  trifling  writer,  whole  infipidity 
pafles,  with  himfelf,  for  politetiefe,  for  pretending 
to  be  fhocked,  forfooth,  with  the  rude  and  favage 
^T  bf  vulgar  criticks ;  meaning  fuch  as  Muretus^ 
Scaliger,  Cafaubon,  Salmafius,  Spanheim,  Bentley  ! 
When,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deathlefs  labours  of 
foch  as  thefe,  the  weftferta  world,  at  the  revival  of 
letters,  had  fooh  iallen  back  again  into  a  ftate  of 
ignorahce  and  barbarity,  as  deptorable  as  that  frorti 
which  Providence  had  juft  redeemed  it. 


^  This  alludes  to  Dr.  Grey's  edition  of  Htdihras  pyMy&itd,  in 
17U.    Rbsd. 

^  Sir  Ifinc  Newton.    See  Whiftob*s  Hi/iorical  Memoirs  <^ 
the  tdfeof  Dr.  Clarke,  1748,  8vo.  p.  113.    Reed. 
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To  conclude  with  an  pbfervation  of  a  fine  writer 
and  great  philolbpher  pif  our  own  ;  which  I  would 
gladly  bind,  though  with  all  honour,  as  a  phyla6tejy, 
pn  the  brow  of  every  awful  grammarian,  to  teach 
him  at  once  the  life  and  limits  of  his  art :   Words 

ABE  THE  MONEY  p?   FOOLS,  AND  THE  COyNTERS 
Of   WISE  MEN. 


DR.  JOHNSON'S 

P  R  E  F  A  C  15.^ 


THAT  praifcs  are  without  realbn  laviflhed  on  the 
dead,  and  that  the  honoprs  due  only  to  ex- 
cellence are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a  complamt  likely 
to  be  always  continued  by  thofe,  who,  being  able 
to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope  for  eminence  from 
the  herefies  of  paradox ;  or  thofe,  who,  being 
forced  by  difappointment  upon  confblatory  expe- 
dients, are  willing  to  hope  from  pofterity  what  the 
prefent  age  refufes,  and  flatter  themfelves  that  the 
regard  which  is  yet  denied  by  envy,  will  be  at  laft 
browed  by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  attr^idls 
the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly  votaries 

<  Firfi  printed  in  1^65. 
R3 
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that  reverence  it,  not  from  reafon,  but  from  pre- 
jadice.  Some  feem  to  admire  indifcriminately 
whatever  has  been  long  preferved,  without  con- 
fidering  that  time  has  fometimes  co-operated  with 
chance;  all  perhaps  are  more  willing  to  honour 
pflft  than'prefent  excellence;  and  the  mind  con- 
templates genius  through  the  ibades  of  age,  as  the 
eye  furveys  the  fun  through  artificial  opacity.  The 
great  contention  of  criticifm  is  to  find  the  faults 
of  the  moderns,  and  the  b^uties  of  the  ancients. 
While  an  author  is  yet  living,  we  efl:imate  his 
powers  by  his  worft  performance ;  and  when  he  is 
dead,  we  rate  them  by  his  beft. 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence  is 
not  abiblute  and  definite,  but  gradual  and  compa* 
rative ;  to  works  not  raifed  upon  principles  demon- 
ftrative  and   fcientifick,    but  appealing  wholly  to 
obfervation  and  experience,  no  other  teft  can  be 
applied  than  length  of  duration  and  continuance 
of   efteem.    What  mankind  have  long  poflfefled 
they  ^  have  often  examined  and  compared,   and  if 
they  perfift  to  value  the  poflTeffion,  it  15  becaufe  fre- 
quent comparifons  have  confirnied  opinion  in  its  fa- 
vour.    As  among  the  works  of  nature  no  man  can 
pfoperly  call  a  river  deep,  or  a  mountain  high,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  many  mountains,  and  many 
rivers;    fo  in  the  produ6tion  of  genius,    nothing 
,  can  be  ftyled  excellent  till  it  has  begn  compared 
with  other  works  of  the  fame  kind.     Demonftra- 
tion  immediately  displays  its  power,  and  has  no- 
thing to  hope  or  fear  from  the  flux  of  years  ;    but 
works  tentative  and  experimental'  muft  be  eftimated 
by  their  proportion  to  the  general  and  collective 
ability  of  man,  as  it  is  difcovered  in  a  long  fuc- 
ceffion  of  endeavours.     Of  the  firft  building  that 
was  raifed,  it  might  be  with  certainty  determined 
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that  it  was  round  or  fquare ;  but  whether  it  was 
fpacious  or  lofty  muft  have  been  referred  to  time. 
The  Pythagorean  fcale  of  numbers  was  at  once 
difcovered  to  be  perfedl ;  but  the  poems  of  Homer 
we  yet  know  not  to  tranfcend  the  common  limits 
of  human  intelligence,  but  by  remarking,  that 
nation  after  nation,  and  centijry  after  century,  has 
been  able  to  do  little  more  th^n  tranfpofe  his  inci- 
dents, new  name  his  charadlers,  and  paraphrafe  his 
fentiments. 

The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long 
fubfifted  arifes  therefore  not  from  any  credulous 
confidence  in  the  fuperior  wifdom  of  pad  ages,  or 
gloomy  perfuafion  of  the  degeneracy  of  mankind, 
but  is  the  confequence  of  acknowledged  and  indu- 
bitable pofitiojis,  that  what  has  been  longeft  knowA 
has  been  moft  confidered,  and  what  is  moft  pon- 
fidered  is  beft  underftood. 

The  poet,  of  whpfe  works  I  have  undertaken  the 
revifion,  may  now  begin  to  affun^e  the  dignity  of 
an  ancient,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  an  eftabliflied 
fame  and  prefcriptive  veqieration.  He  has  long 
outlived  his  century,^  the  term  commonly  fixed  as 
the  teft  of  literary  merit.  Whatever  adyantag^^ 
he  might  once  derive  from  perfonal  allufions,  local 
cuftoms,  or  temporary  opinions,  have  for  many 
years  been  loft;  and  every  topick  of  jperriment 
or  motive  of  forrovv,  which  the  modes  qf  artificial 
life  afforded  him,  now  only  obfcure  the  fcenes 
which  they  once  illuminated.  The  effects  of  favour 
and  competition  are  at  an  end ;  the  tradition  of  his 
inendOiips  and  his  enmities  has  periflied ;  his  works 
fuj^rt  no  opinion   with  arguments^   nor  fupply 

^  ''  Eft  vetos  atque  probus,  centum  qui  perficit  aimos.**  Hor. 
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any  faction  with  inveiftives ;  they  can  neither  in- 
dulge vanity,  nor  gratify  malignity ;  but  are  re^ 
without  any  other  reafon  than  the  defire  of  plea^ 
fure,  and  are  therefore  praifed  only  as  pleafure  is 
obtained  ;  yet,  thus  unamfted  by  interefl:  or  paiiioii, 
they  have  paft  through'  variations  of  tafte  and 
changes  of  manners,  and,  as  they  devolved  from 
one  generation  to  another,  have  received  new 
honours  at  every  tranfmiflion* 

But  becaufe  human  judgment,  though  it  be  gra«^ 
dually  gaining  upon  certainty,  never  becomes  in^ 
fallible ;  and  approbation,  though  long  continued, 
inay  yet  be  only  the  approbation  of  prejudice  or 
fafhion  ;  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by  what  peculiari- 
ties of  excellence  8hakfpeare  has  gained  and  kept 
the  favour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  pleafe  many,  and  pleafe  long,  but 
juft  representations  of  jgeneral  natiire.  Particular 
planners  can  be  known  to  few,  and  therefore  few 
only  can  judge  how  nearly  they  are  copied.  The 
irregular  combinations  ot  fanciful  invention  may 
delight  awhile,  by  that  novelty  of  which  the  com- 
mon fatiety  of  life  fends  us  all  in  queft ;  the  plea* 
fures  of  fudden  wonder  are  foon  exhaufted,  and  the 
mind  can  only  repofe  on  the  ftabiiity  of  truth, 

Shakfpeare  is  above  all  writers,  at  leafi:  above  all 
modem  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet 
that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithfol  mirror  of 
manners  and  of  life.  His  charaAer^  are  not  mo- 
dified l^y  the  cuftoms  of  particular  places,  unprac- 
tifed  by  the  reft  of  the  world ;  by  the  pecntiaTities 
of  ftudies  or  profeffions,  which  can  operate  but 
upon  fmall  numbers  ;  Or  by  the  afccidents  of  tnin- 
ifient  falhions  or  temporary  opinions  :  they  are  the 
genuine  prc^eny  of  common  humanity,  fuoh  as 
|:he  world  wiU  always  fupply,  and  bbferv^tion  will 
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shrayn  find.  His  peribns  aiSl  and  fpeak  by  the  in^ 
Aience  of  thoCe  general  pafiions  and  principles  by 
which  all  minds  are  agitatedi  and  the  whole  fyftem 
of  life  is  continued  in  motioo.  In  the  writings  of 
other  poets  a  chara&er  is  too  often  an  individual ; 
In  thofe  of  $hakijpeare  it  is  commonly  a  fpectes. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extenfion  of  defign  that  (6 
ynuch  inftruiSUon  is  derired^  It  is  this  which  6IIs 
the  plays  of  Shakfpoare  with  pradtical  axioms  and 
dpmeftick  wiidom.  It  was  iaid  of  Euripides^  that 
every  verie  was  a  prec^ ;  jsnd  it  may  be  faid  c^ 
Shakfpeare,  that  from  Ids  works  may  be  colledled 
a  iyfiem  of  civil  and  ceconomical  prodaice.  Yet 
his  real  power  is  not  fliown  in  the  fpl^'^i'  of  par.- 
ticalar  pfiages,  but  by  the  progrds  of  bis  fable, 
0nd  the  tenor  of  his  dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries  to 
.  irecommend  hi^i  by  feledl  quotations,  will  fucceed 
like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  ofiered 
im  houfe  to  fale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a 
j^ecimen. 

It  will  not  ealily  be  imagined  how  much  ShaL- 
fpeare  excels  in  aoxmimodating  his  fentiments  to 
Ileal  life^  but  by  comparing  him  with  other  authors. 
It  was  obierved  of  the  ancient  &hools  of  declama- 
tion, that  the  more  diligently  they  weive  frequented, 
the  more  was  the  fludent  difqualtfied  for  the  world, 
becaiUe  he  found  nothing  there  which  he  ihould 
'ever  meet  in  any  otha^  place.  The  lame  remark 
may  be  applied  to  every  ila^  but  that  of  Shab- 
^peare«  The  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any  odier 
diredion,  is  peopled  by  fiich  chara£iers  as  wene 
iiever  ieen,  converfing  in  a  language  which  was 
fMsyer  hesird,  upon  topicks  which  will  nevier  arife  m 
the  commerce  of  mankind,  fiut  the  dialogue  of 
this  author  is  often  fo  evidently  determined  by  the 
incident  which  produces  it,  aixd  is  purfued  with  fo 
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much  eaie  and  fimplicity,  that  it  ieems  (carcdy  to 
claim  the  merit  of  fi6tion^  but  to  have  been  gleaned 
by  diligent  iele^tion  out  of  common  converiation, 
and  common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  iiage  the  univerial  agent  is 
love,  by  whole  power  all  good  and  evil  is  diftri* 
buted,  and  evety  a^ion  quickened  or  retarded. 
To  bring  a  lover^  a  lady^  and  a  rival  into  the  fable; 
to  entangle  them  in  contradictory  obligations,  per- 
plex them  with  oppofitions  of  intereft,  and  harrafs 
them  with  violence  of  defires  inconfiflent  with 
each  other ;  to  make  them  meet  in  rapture,  and 
part  in  agony ;  to  fill  their  mouths  with  hyperbolical 
joy  and  outrageous  forrow ;  to  diftrefs  them  as  no- 
thing human  ever  was  difirefled ;  to  deliver  th^n 
as  nothing  human  ever  was  delivered,  is  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  a  modern  dramatift.  For  this^  probability 
is  violated,  life  is  nnifreprefented,  and  language  is 
depraved.  But  love  is  only  one  of  many  pailions, 
and  as  it  has  no  great  influence  upon  the  fum  of 
life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dramas  of  a  poet, 
who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living  world,  and 
exhibited  only  what  he  law  before  him.  He  knew, 
that  any  other  pailion,  as  it  was  regular  or  exorbi-  ' 
tant,  was  a  caufe  of  happinefs  or  calamity. 

Characters  thus  ample  and  general  were  not 
eafily  difcriminated  and  preferved,  yet  perhaps  no 
poet  ever  kept  his  perfonages  more  diftindt  from 
each  other.  I  will  not  fay  with  Pope,  that  every 
ipeech  may  be  alfigned  to  the  proper  fpeaker,  be- 
caufe  many  fpeeches  there  are  which  have  nothing 
charaCleriftical ;  but,  perhaps,  though  fome  may  be 
equally  adapted  to  every  perlbn,  it  will  be  diiSicult 
to  find  any  that  can  be  properly  transferred  from 
the  prefent  poiiefibr  to  another  claimant.  The 
choice  is  rights  when  there  is  reafbn  for  choice. 
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Other  dramatifts  can  only  gain  attention  by  hy- 
perbolical or  aggravated    charadlers,     by  fabulous 
and  unexampled  excellence  or   depravity,    as  the 
writers  of   barbarous    romances    invigorated    the 
reader  by  a  giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  he  that  (hould 
form  his  expe6lation  of  human  affairs  from  the 
play,  or  from  the  tale,  would  be  equally  deceived, 
Shakfpeare  has  no  heroes  ; '  his  fcenes  are  occupied 
only  by  men,    who  slA   and  fpeak  as  the  reader 
thinks  that  he  fhould  himfelf  have  fpoken  or  afted 
on  the  fame  occafion :  even  where  the  agency  is 
fuper-natural,    the    dialogue    is    level   with    life. 
Other  writers  difguife  the  moft  natural  paflions  and 
moft  frequent  incidents ;    fo  that  he  who  contem- 
plates them  in  the  book  will  not  know  them  in  the 
world :  Shakfpeare  approximates  the  remote,  and 
familiarizes  the  wonderful  ;    the  event  which  he 
reprefents  will  not  happen,  but  if  it  were  poffible, 
its  efFe6ls  would  probably  be  fuch  as  he  has  af- 
figned  ;7  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  he  has  not  only 
ihown  human  nature  as  it  afts  in  real  exigencies, 
but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials,  to  which  it  can- 
not be  expofed. 

This  therefore  is  the  praife  of  Shakfpeare,  that 
his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who  has 
mazed  his  imagination,  in  following  the  phantoms 
which  other  writers  raife  up  before  him,  may  here 
be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecftafies,  by  reading  hu- 
man fentiments  in  human  language;  by  fcenes 
from  which  a  hermit  may  eftimate  the  tranla6lions 
of  the  world,  and  a  confdJbr  predift  the  progrefs  of 
the  paffions. 


^  **  Qoaerit  quod  nofquam  eft  gentium^  reperit  CaiaeB» 
5'  Facit  illad  verifimile  quod  mendacium  eft/' 

FiautL  PfeuMus,  Aft  I.  fc.  hr.    Svbbtbits* 
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His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  esipofed  him 
to  the  cenfure  of  criticks,  who  form  their  judgments 
upon  narrower  principles.  Dennis  and  Rymer 
think  his  Romans-  not  fufficiently  Roman;  and 
Voltaire  cenfures  his  kings  as  not  completely  royal. 
Dennis  is  offended,  that  Menenius  a  iehator  of 
Rome,  ihould  play  the  bufibon  ;  and  Voltaire^  per- 
haps thinks  decency  violated  when  the  Daniih 
ufurper  is  reprefented  as  a  drunkard.  3ut  Shak^ 
ipeare  always  makes  nature  predominate  over  ac- 
cident ;  and  if  he  preferves  the  eflential  chara^r, 
is  not  very  careful  of  diftin6lions  fuperinduced  an4 
adventitious.  His  ftory  requires  Romans  or  king% 
but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that  Rome, 
like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  diipoiitions ; 
and  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into  the  fenater 
houie  for  that  which  the  fenate-houfe  would  cer- 
tainly have  afforded  him.  He  was  inclined  to 
Ihow  an  ufurper  and  a  murderer  not  only  odious, 
but  defpicable  ;  he  therefore  added  drunkennefs  to 
his  other  qualities,  knowing  that  kings  love  wine 
like  other  men,  and  that  wine  exerts  its  natural 
power  upon  kings.  Thefe  are  the  petty  cavils  of 
petty  minds ;  a  poet  overlooks  the  cafual  difiinc-> 
tion  of  country  and  condition,  as  a  painter,  &tisfied 
with  the  figure,  neglefts  the  drapery. 

The  cenfure  which  he  has  inci^rred  by  mixing 
comick  and  tragick  fcenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his 
Works,  deferves  more  coniideration.  I^et  the  fa£i 
be  firft  flated,  and  then  exaipined. 

Shakfpeare*s  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  ^id 
critical  fenfe  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but 
compolition^  of  a  diftin6i  kind ;  exhibiting  the 
real  fiate  of  fublunary  nature,  which  partakes  of 
good  wd  evil,  joy  ana  forrow,  mingled  with  endlefs 
variety  of  proportion  ^aii  innuJ»erable  modes  of 
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^ombittMion;  and  expreffing  the  courie  of  the 
Wofld,  ih  whieh  the  lofs  of  one  is  the  gain  of  an- 
other ;  in  which,  at  the  fame  time,,  the  reveller  is 
hading  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  hig 
friend  ;  in  which  the  malignity  of  one  is  fometimes 
defeated  by  the  frolick  of  another ;  and  many  mif- 
chiefs  and  many  benefits  are  done  and  hindered 
without  defign^ 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purpoies  and  ca*- 
fualties,  the  ancient  poets,  according  to  the  law6 
which  cuftom  had  prefcribed,  feledled  fome  th6 
crimes  of  men,  and  fome  their  abfurdities :  fomc 
the  momentous  viciffitudes  of  life,  and  fome  the 
lighter  occurrences ;  fome  the  terrors  of  diftrefe, 
and  fome  the  gay^ties  of  profperity.  Thus  roie 
the  two  modes  or  imitation^  known  by  the  names 
of  tragedy  and  comedy ^  compofitions  intended  to 
proipote  different  ends  by  contrary  means,  and  con- 
(idered  as  fo  little  allied,  that  I  do  not  recoiled 
among  the  Greeks  or  Romans  a  (ingle  writer  who 
attempted  both.*^ 


'  From  this  remark  it  appears,  that  Dr.  Johnfoa  was  onac- 
qaalnted  with  the  Cychps  of  Euripides. 

It  may,  however,  be  obferved,  that  Dr.Johxifoa,  perhaps, 
was  misled  by  the  following  parage  in  Dijden^s  Ejffkj/  on  Dra^ 
matick  Poefy  ;  "  Tragedies  and  Comedies  wep6  &ot  writ  then 
as  they  are  now,  promifcuoafly,  by  the  fame  perfeti ;  but  fit 
who  found  his  genius  bending  to  tbe  <Mie,  nerer  attempted  the 
other  way.  This  is  fo  plain,  that  I  need  not  inftance  to  you 
that  Arifiopbanes^  Plautus,  Townee,  ncvw  any  of  them  writ 
fi  tragedy  5  £ichylus,  Euripides ,  Sophocles,  and  Sefieca,  never 
Aeddled  With  comedy  :  the  fock  and  buMti  were  not  worn  by 
the  fame  poet."  And  yet,  to  fliow  the  uncertain  flsatc  of  Dry- 
den's  memory,  in  his  Dedication  to  his  Jovenal  he  has  expended 
at  leail  a  page  in  defcribing  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides. 

So  intimately  conne6ted  with  this  fubjeft  am  the  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  Twining  in  his  excellent  commentary  on  the 
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Shakfpeare  has  united  the  powers  of  ei^cittn^ 
laughter  and  forrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in 

Poetick  of  Ariftotle,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  oar 
readers. 

"  The  prcjttdiced  admirers  of  the  aocients  are  very  angry  at 
the  leail  infinuation  that  they  bad  any  idea  of  our  barbarous 
tragi-comedy.     Bat,  after  all,  it  caxinot  be  diffembled,  that,  if 
they  had  not  the  name,  they  had  the  thing,  or  fomething  very 
nearly  approaching  to  it.     If  that  be  tragi-comedy^  w^ch  is 
partly  ferious  and  partly  comical,  I  do  not  know  why  we  (hould 
fcruple  to  fay,  that  the  Alceftis  of  Euripides  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purpqfes,  a  tragi-comedy*    I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt,  that  it 
had  upon  an  Athenian  audience  the  proper  effeSi  of  tragi* 
comedy  5  that  isj  that  in  fome  places  it  made  them  cry,  and  in 
others,  laugh.    And  the  bell  thing  we  have  to  hope,  for  the 
credit  of  Euripides,  is,  that  he  intended  to  produce  this  efFed. 
For  though  he  may  be  an  unfkilfiil  poet,  who  purpo/is  to  write 
a  tragi*comedy,  he  furely  is  a  more  unikilful  poet,  who  writes 
one  without  knowing  it. 

"  The  learned  reader  will  underftand  me  to  allude  particularly 
to  the  fcene,  in  which  the  domeftick  defcribes  the  behaviour  of 
Hercules ;  and  to  the  fpeech  of  Hercules  himfelf,  which  foU 
lows.  Nothing  can  well  be  of  a  more  comick  cafl  than  the  fer- 
vanfs  complaint.  He  defcribes  the  hero  as  the  mofl  greedy  and 
ill-mannered  gued  he  had  ever  attended,  under  his  mafler^s  hof- 
pitable  roof;  calling  about  him,  eating,  drinking,  and Jinging, 
tn  a  room  by  himfelf,  while  the  mailer  and  all  the  family  were 
in  the  height  of  funereal  lamentation.  He  was  not  contented 
with  fuch  refrefhments  as  had  been  fet  befi>re  him : 
t  — '  sn  ffwfpovws  B^s^aro 

*  Ta  Ttpoarv^ovrcc  ^evta 

'  AAX*  li  rt  /X1J  ^fipoijxgy,  XiTPTNEN  ppeiv.* 
Then  he  drinks— 

*  'Ewf  etspiirjv  dwoy  iif.(pi^a.(roL  fKo^ 

*  O/va- • 

—crowns  himfelf  with  myrtle,  and  (ings^  AM0T2'  TAAKTXIN— 
and  all  this,  alone.  '  Cette  defcription,'  fajrs  Fontenelie,  '  eft 
li  burlefque,  qu'on  diroit  d'un  crocheteiir  qui  eft  de  confi^irie/ 
A  cenfure  fomewhat  juftified  by  Euripides  himfelf,  who  makes 
the  fervant  take  Hercules  for  a  thief: 

'  ■- iravspyoif  KAillTA  xa*  AHI2THN  tivoi.* 

*'  The  fpeech  of  Hercules,  fi\0(rof8yr6g  hv  ^^,  as  the  fcho- 
liaft  obferves  (v.  JJQ,)  '  philofophizing  in  his  cups,'  is  ftUi  more 
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one  compofition.    Almoft  all  >  his  plays  are  divided 
between  ferious  and  ludicrous  charadlers^  and^  in 


curious.  It  is^  indeed,  fall  of  the  f\o^  itv8,  and  completely 
juftifies  the  attendant's  defcription.  Nothing  can  be  more  jolly. 
It  is  in  the  true  fpirit  of  a  modern  drinking  fong;  recommend- 
ing  it  to  the  fervant  to  uncloud  his  brow,  enjoy  the  prefent  houfj 
think  nothing  of  the  morrow^  and  drown  his  cares  in  love  and 
wine  f 

*  Oy  %pj  mvSptxntoy,  x.  r.  a\, 

*  AETP^  'EA©*,  iitwi  iv  xa<  tro^urfBpog  yini. 

*  Ta  Svijra  itpOLy}Xafe  Mxs  ^y  k^si  fva-ty  j 

*  OIMAI  |u,gy 'GT-  nO0EN  TAP  j-^-axV  aitsg  j*«. 

*  Bporoig  d'trao'i  KarBccyety  ifstXsfrou, 
'  K"ax  sort  $yyjrujy  i^ig  h^eietXaroLt 

*  T);v  ivpioy  fieXXBtray  h  piworsrcu, 

'  Evfpaiys  cavroy*  IIINE  !— rov  xa8  rff^epay 

'  B/oy  Xoyi^s  trov,  ta  S'dXXat,  rrjs  f^x^g. 

'  Ti]u.a  h  MU  rrjy  irXetarov  '^^iorrjy  hwv 

'  KTHPIN  /Sporoicnv x.  r.  A/  V.  783—812. 

"  If  any  man  can  read  this,  wiUiout  fuppoiing  it  to  hnyefet 
the  audience  in  a  roar,  1  certainly  cannot  demonflrate  that  he 
ismlAaken.  I  can  only  fay,  that  I  think  he  muft  be  a  very 
grave  man  himfelf,  and  muft  forget  that  the  Athenians  were  not 
a  very  grave  people.  The  zeal  «f  Pere  Brumoy  in  defending 
this  tragedy,  betrays  him  into  a  little  indifcretion.  He  fays^ 
'  tout  cela  d  fait  penfer  ^  quelques  critiques  modemes  que  cette 
piece  etoit  une  tragi-comedie  j  chimere  inconnu  aux  anciens. 
Cett?  piece  ^  du  gout  des  autres  tragedies  antiques.'  Indeed 
they,  who  call  this  play  a  tragi-comedy,  give  it  rather  a  favour- 
able name  -,  for,  in  the  fcenes  alluded  to,  it  is^  in  fad,  of  a 
lower  fpecies  than  our  tragi-comedy :  it  is  rather  burlefque  tra* 
gedy ',  what  Demetrius  calls  fpaywha  Tfou^a^x.  Much  of  the 
comick  cad  prevails  in  other  fcenes ;  though  mixed  with  thofe 
genuine  jftrokes  of  iirople  and  univerfal  nature,  which  abound  ia 
this  poet,  and  which  I  Ihould  be  forry  to  exchange  for  that  mo- 
notonous  and  unafTeding  level  of  tragick  dignity,  which  never 
falls>  and  never  rifes. 

''  I  will  only  mention  one  more  inftance  of  this  tragi-comick 
mixture,  and  that  from  Sophocles.    The  dialogue  between  Mi*- 
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tbe  ibcceffive  evolutioxis  of  the  deiign,  fometinfei? 
piodace  ieriouAiJers  and  (brrow,'  and  fometiaies 
levity  and  laughter. 

BttiTa  and  Uly^Tes,  in  the  £kil  iccne  of  the  Ajajc,  from  r.  74  to 
8S>  16  perfedly  ludicrous.  The  €Owardioe  of  UlyiTes  is  alrooft 
as  coimck  as  tbe  cowardice  of  Falftaff.  Jo  fpite  o(  the  prefence 
of  Misenra^  and  her  previous  aflurance  that  mc  would  efiedually 
guard  him  from  all  danger  by  rendering  him  invifible,  when  ihe 
caUs  Ajax  o«t,  UlyiTes,  in  the  utmod  trepidation,  exclaims^— 

*  What  are  you  about^  Minerva  ?-— by  no  means  call  him  out/ 
Minerva  anfweis-— 

'  Will  yott  nbt  be  £lent*  and  lay  a€de  your  fears  V 
Bat  Ulyues  cannot  conquer  his  fears  I*-*  , 

'  MH,  nPOS  ©EXIN— -oXA*  hSor  ipxeitu  ft,svtuv/ 

*  Don*t  call  him  out^  for  heaven's  fake :«— let  him  &2£f  within.' 
And  in  this  tone  the  converfation  continues;  till,  upon  Minerva's 
repeating  her  promife  that  Ajax  ihould  not  fee  him,  he  confents 
to  ftay ;  but  in  a  line  oi  moft  comical  reluctance,  and  with  an 
tijidey  that  is  in  the  true  ^irit  of  Sancho  FanQa :— * 

'  MgyoijM.'  ir  HeEAON  A' AN  EKT02  ilN  TTXEIN.' 
'  I'll  £taY'^(qfide)  but  I  wiih  I  was  not  here.' 
*-  J'avoue/  iays  Erumoy,  '  que  ce  trait  n*eft  pas  ^  la  looange 
d'\J\ySe,  ni  de  Sophocle.' 

''  No  unprejudiced  perfon^  I  think,  can  read  this  fcene  with- 
out being  convinced,  not  only,  that  it  mud  actually  have  pro- 
dttced>  but  that  it  muft  have  been  inieuded  to  produce,  the  effed 
of  comedy,  ,    ' 

'^  It  appears  indeed  to  me,  that  we  may  plainly  tcace  in  the 
Greek  tr^edy,  with  all  its  improvements,  and  all  its  beauties, 
pretty  Urong  marks  of  its  popular  and  iragi-comick  origin.  For 
Tjpayw^w,  we  are  told,  was,  originally,  the  only  dramatick  ap- 
pellation; and  when,  afterwards,  the  ludicrQus  was  ieparated 
from-they^iou5,  and  di&inguifhed  by  its  appropriated  naooe  of 
Comedy,  the  feparation  feems  to  have  been  imperfedly  made, 
and  Tragedy,  diflin6tively  fo  called,  ilill  feems  to  have  retained 
a  tiadure  of  ks  original  merriment.  Nor  will  this  appear 
ilrange,  if  we  conlider  the  popular  nature  of  the  Greek  fjpe&a- 
cles.  The  people,  it  is  probable,  would  ftiil  require,  even  m  the 
midd  of  their  tragick  emotion,  a  litde  dcjh  of  their  old  fatynck 
jun,  and  poets  were  obliged  to  comply,  in  fome  degree,  with 
their  tafte."     Twining  s  Notes,  pp.  202,  203,  204,  205,  206L 

Steeveks. 
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Hiat  this  is  a  pradlice  contraiy  to  the  rules  of 
triticifm  will   be  readily  allowed ;    but   there   isi  . 
always  an  appeal  open  from  criticifm  to  nature..  \f 
The  ^nd  of  writing  id  to  inftrudl  ;   the  end  of     ^ 
poetry  is  to  inftrudl  by  pleafing;    That  the  mingled 
drama  may  convey  all  the  inftrudtion  of  tragedy 
or  comedy  cannot  be  denied/   becatife  it  includes 
both   in  its   alternations  df   exhibition^    and  ap- 
proaches nearer  than  either  to  the  sLppearance  of 
ltfe>  by  fhowing  how  ^eat  o^hinations  and  ilender 
defigns  may  promote  0t  obriate  one  another^  and 
the  high  and  the  low  co^petate  in  the  general  {yC* 
tiem  by  unavoidable  coticateufttion^ 

It  is  ob)e6ked^  that  by  this  change  of  fcenes  the 
pafficms  are  interrupted  in  their  progreflion,   and 
that  the  principal  events  being  not  advanced  by  a 
due  gradation  of  preparatory  incidents^  wants  at 
laft  the  power  to  move^  which  conftitutes  the  per- 
iedlion  of  draniatick  poetry.     This  reafoning  is  fd 
ipecious,  that  it  is^  received  as  true  even  by  thoie 
^bo  in  daily  experience  fisd  it  to  be  falfe.    The  in-^ 
terchanges  of  mingled  fcenes  feldom  fail  to  pro-« 
duce  the  intended  viciffitudes  of  paffion.     Fi^ion 
cannot  move  fo  mucb^  but  that  the  attention  may 
be  eafily  tran&ferred ;   and  though  it  muft  be  al- 
lowed that  pleafing  melancholy  be  fometime^  In- 
terrupted by  unwtkioine  levity,  yet  let  it  be  confi- 
dered  likewife^  that  melancholy  is  often  not  pleafing^ 
and  that  the  difturbance  of  one  man  may  be  the  re- 
lief of  another ;  that  diff^tmt  auditors  have  differ- 
ent habitudes ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  all  plea- 
iure  confifts  in  variety. 

The  pfeyers,  Who  in  their  edition  divided  oar  au- 
thor's works  into  comedies^  hiftories,  lind  tragedies, 
feem  not  to  have  diftinguifhed  the  three  kindg,  by 
any  very  exadt  or  definite  ideas. 
Vol,  I.  S 
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An  aftion  which  ended  happily  to  the  principal 
pcrfons,  however  ferioud  or  difltefsful  through  its 
intermediate  incidentSj  in  their  opinion  conftituted 
a  comedy.  This  idea  of  a  comedy  continued  long 
amongft  ua,  and  plays  were  written,  which,  by 
changing  the  cataftrophe,  were  tragedies  to-day, 
and  comedies  to-morrow.* 

Tragedy  was  not  ki  f hofe  times  a  poeiti  of  xtiore 
general  dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy ;  it  re- 
quired only  a  calamitonfs- conclufion,  with  which 
the  common  criticiim  of  that  age  was  fatisfied, 
whatever  lighter  pleafure  it  afford^  in  its  progrds. 

Hiftory  was  a  feries  of  a6Hons,  with  no  other 
than  chronolo^cal  fucceilioil,  independent  on  each 
other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  introduce  and 
regulate  the  conclttfion.  It  is  not  always  very  nicely 
diftinguiihed  from  trig^y.  There  is  not  mucb 
nearer  approach  to  unity  of  a6lion  in  the  tragedy 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra^  than  in  the  hiftory  of 
Jtichard  the  Second.  But  a  hiftory,  might  be  con- 
tinued through  many  plays;  as  it  had  no  plan,  it  had 
no  limits. 

.  Through  all  thefe  denominations  of  the  drama, 
Shakfpeare's  fnode  of  eompofition  is  the  j[ame ;  an 
interchange  of  ferioufnefs  and  merrinifent,  by  which 
the  mind  is  foftened  at  one  time,  and  exhilarated  at 
another*  But  whatever  be  his  purpose,  whether  to 
gladden  or  deprefs,  or  to  condud  the  ftory,  with- 
out vehemence  or  emotion,  through  tradts  of  eafy 
and  familiar  dialogue^  he  never  fails  to  attain  his 

*  Hius,  fajrs  Downcs  the  Praraptcf,  p.  23  :  "  The  tragedy  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  was  made  fome  time  ^fter  [^6^]  into  a  tragi* 
comedy,  by  Mr.  James  Howard;  he  preferving  Romeo  and  Juliet 
alive  5  fo  that  when  the  tragedy  was  revived  again,  'twas  plar'd 
alternately,  tragical  one  day,  and  tragi'-comical  another^  for  feroral 
days  together."     Steevewts, 
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})Urpore ;  as  he  commands  us,  we  laugh  or  moarn^ 
or  fit  filast  with  quiet  expectation^  in  tranquillity 
without  iridijfFerence. 

When  Shakfp«ire's  plan  is  underftood^  moft  of 
the  criticifms  of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  vatiiih  away« 
The  play  oi  Hamlet  is  opened,  without  impropriety^ 
by  two  centinels ;  lago  bellows  at  Brabimtio*s  win-^ 
dow,  without  injury  to  the  icheme  of  the  pla7> 
though  in  terms  which  a  modem  audience  would 
not  ^ly  endure ;  the  charaCler  of  t^olonius  is  fea^* 
ibnable  and  ufeful ;  and  the  Orarediggers  them-^ 
lelvea  may  be  heard  with  applaufe. 

Shakfpeare  engaged  in  dradiatick  poetry  With  the 
^orld  open  before  him  ;  the  rules  of  the  ancients 
were  yet  known  to  few ;  the  publick  judgment  was 
unformed;  he  had  no  example  of  fuch  fame  m 
might  force  him  upon  imitation,  nor  criticks  of 
iuch  authority  as  might  rdbrain  his  extravagance  t 
he  therefore  indulged  his  natural  diipdition,  and 
his  difpofitioi^,  as  Rymer  h^  remarked,  led  him  ui 
comedy.  In  tragedy  he  often  writes  with  great  ap-» 
pearance  of  toil  and  fiudy,  what  is  written  at  left 
with  little  felicity  $  but  in  his  comick  fcenes,  he 
feems  to  producie  without  labour,  what  no  labour 
can  improve*  In  tragedy  he  is  always  Aruggling 
after  ibme  occafion  to  be  comick,  but  in  comedy 
he  feems  to  repoie,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of 
thinking  congenial  to  his  nature.  In  hig  tragick 
icenes  there  is  always  fomething  wanting,  but  his 
comedy  often  furpaiies  expediation  or  defire.  His 
comedy  pleafes  W  the  thoughts  and  the  language^ 
and  his  tragedy  mr  the  greater  part  by  incident  and 
adlion.  His  tragedy  feems  to  be  fkili,  his  comedy 
to  be  inftindt.^ 

'  In  the  rank  and  order  of  geniufes  it  maft,  I  think,  be  al* 
lowed,  that  the  writor  of  good  tragedy  is  i^ymst^    And  there* 
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Th^  fprcje  of  hi«  cQmick  fcpws  has  fMffere4  little 
4Jrnipution  frpm  the  changes  i|>ade  by  a  ceatiury 
Und  a  half,  in  manners  or  in  words..  As  his  p^^r 
fqnage^  a&,  ^ppn  principles  arifing  from  genuine 
paffion,  Ypyy  little  modified  by  p^rtipular  forins, 
their  pjeafares  gfid  ve^^itipns  are  ccHlimunicable  to 
all  times  a^d  to  9II  places ;  they  are  natural,  ai^d 
therefore  dwrabje  ;  the  adventitious  pecuUariti^  of 
perfpiial  habits,  ^re  only  fuperficial  dies,  bright  and 
ples^pg  for  a  little  whib»  yet  foon  fading  to  a  dim 
tinift,  without  any  ropiains  of  fonper  luftre ;  and 
the  difcriminatron  of  true  pailioa  are  the  colours 
of  nature ;  they  perM«4e  the  whole  mafs,  and  can 
oidy  perifli  with  the  body  th^t  exhibits  them*  The 
acQidental  coinppiitions  of  heterogeneous  modes 
are  diflplved  by  th^  chance  that  combined  then? ; 
\}\xt  the  iwiifoffm  firopUcity  of  primitive  qualities 
n§itl^  adnwils  iocreafe,  nor  fafFers  decay.  The 
fand  he^ed  by  one  flood  is  fcatfeered  by  another^ 
})Ut  the  rock  always  ccwitinue^  in  its  place.  The 
jQtreain  of  time,  which  is  continually  waihing  the 
idiflbJublefahricis  of  other  poeta,  pafles  without  in-^ 
Jury  by  the  adamant  of  ShsJifpe^re. 

if  there  h«^  w^jiat  J  heliew  t)aiere  is,  in  every  na-? 
tion,  a  %le  which  never  becomes  obfolete,  a  cer? 
t/aitk  mode  of  phrafeology  fo  coofonant  and  conge- 
inal  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  refpedive 
^QgWge,  as  to  remain  fettled  and  unaltered :  this 
Ayle  is  probably  ta  be  fought  in  the  common  in- 
tercourfe  of  life,  among  thofe  who  fpeak  only  to 
be   underiiood,    without   ambition   of    elegaiEice. 

fore,  I  ttiiok  the  ofunio^^  \f bich  I  am  ibny  to  perceive  gaioi 
ground^  that  Sbakrpeare*s  chief  and  predominant  talent  lay  in 
comedy,  tends  to  leiTen  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  our  divine 
hard.    J.  Waijton. 

Se<p  Vol  XIX.  p. 529,  for  PhiUps^s  rciTWk oa thisfubjea. 
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The  polite  are  always  catching  modifh  innovations, 
tod  the  learned  depart  fmm  eflablifhed  forms  of 
fpeech,  in  hope  of  finding  or  making  better  5  thofe 
who  wi(h  for  diftiti^lion  foffake  the  vulgar,  when 
the  vulgar  Is  right ;  but  there  is  a  converlation  above 
groflheft  and  below  Refinement,  where  prq)riety 
refides,  and  where  this  poet  feems  to  have  gathered 
his  comick  dialogue*  He  is  therefore  more  agree- 
ible  to  the  ears  of  ttte  prefent  age  than  any  othtf 
author  equally  remote,  and  among  his  other  ex- 
cellencies deferves  to  be  ftudied  as  one  of  the  oi%i- 
nal  maftefs  of  our  langoage. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  to  be  oohfidired  not  as 
unexceptionably  conftant,  but  as  containing  genend 
^nd  predominant  truth.  9hakfpeaM's  Smiliar 
dialogue  is  affirmed  to  be  ftnooth  and  clear,  yei 
not  wholly  without  ruggednfefs  or  difficulty  5  ^  i 
country  may  be  eminently  fruitful,  though  it  ha* 
fpots  unfit  lor  cultivation :  his  cbara6lefs  areprdifed 
as  natural,  though  their  fentiments  ate  (bmetime* 
forced,  and  their  a6tions  impfobibfe ;  f«  the  «ttft 
upon  the  whole  is  i^herical,  though  its  ftlfface  fil 
varied  with  protuberances  and  cavities. 

Shakfpeare  with  his  estceltenctei  bad  like^ii^ 
faults,  and  fault*  fdfficient  to  CiWcare'  and  over- 
whelm any. other  merit.  I  fhatl  fliow  th*m  in  the 
proportion  in  which  they  nppear  to  fne,  without 
envious  malignity  or  ftipefftit!0«j  veneratioA.  Kfo 
quesftion  can  be  more  itmoceirtly  dHbuflM  than  k 
dead  poet's  pretenfions  to  renown  5  and  little  reganl 
is  due  to  that  bigotry  which  fetd  candour  higher 
than  truth. 

His  firft  defeat  is  that  ta  ti^hich  may  be  imputed 
moft  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He  (acriflce^ 
virtue  to  convenience,  and  is  fo  much  more  careful 
to  pleafe  than  to  inftrua,  that  be  feems  to  write 
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without  any  moral  purpofe.  From  his  writings 
indeed  a  iyftem  of  ibcial  duty  may  be  feleded,  for 
he  that  thinks  reafonably  muft  think  morally ;  but 
his  precepts  and  axioms  drop  cafually  from  him; 
he  makes  no  jufi  diftribution  of  good  or  evil,  nor 
is  always  careful  to  (how  in  the  virtuous  a  difap- 
probation  of  the  wicked ;  he  carries  his  perfons 
indifferently  through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the 
cloie  difmiiles  them  without  further  care,  and 
leelves  their  examples  to  operate  by  chance.  This 
fault  the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate ;  for 
it  is  always  a  writer's  duty  to  make  the.  world 
better,  and  juftice  is  a  virtue  independent  on  time 
or  place. 

The  plots  are  often  fo  loofely  formed,  thai  a 
very  flight  confideration  may  improve  them,  and 
fo  carelrfsly  purfued,  that  he  feems  not  always  fully 
to  comprdiend  his  own  deiign.  He  omits  op- 
portunities of  iiifl:ru6ting  or  ddighting,  which  the 
train  of  his  ftory  feems  to  force  upon  him,  and  ap- 
parently rejects  thofeexhibitionswhich  would  be  more 
affecting,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  which  are  more  eafy. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  many  of  his  plays 
the  litter  part  is  evidently  negledied.  When  he 
found  himfelf  near  tihe  end  of  his  work,  and  in 
view  of  his  reward>  he  fliortened  the  labour  to 
fnatch  the  profit.  He  therefore  remits  his  efforts 
where  he  Ibould  mofl  vigoroufly  exert  them,  and 
his  catadrophe  is  improbably  produced  or  imper-^ 
fedlly  reprefented. 

He  h^  no  regard  to  diftin<dion  of  time  or  place, 
but  gives  to  one  age  or  nation,  without  fcruple, 
the  cuftoms,  inftitutibns,  and  opinions  of  another, 
at  the  expence  not  only  of  likelihood,  but  of  pofli* 
bility.  Thefe  faults  Pope  has  endeavoured,  with 
more  ieal  than  judgment,  to  transfer  to  his  imagined 
interpolators.  We  need  not  wonder  to  find  Hedtor 
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noting  Ariftotle,  when  we  fee  the  loves  of  Theieus 
^nd  Hippolyta  combioed  with  the  Grothick.  my- 
thology of  fairies.  Shakfpeare,  indeed^  was  not  the 
only  violator  of  chronology,  for  in  the  fame  age 
Sidney,  who  want^  not  the  advantages  of  learning, 
has,  in  his  j4rcadia,  confounded  the  palloral  with 
the  feudal  times,  the  days  of  innocence,  quiet,  and 
fecurity,  with  thofe  of  turbujence,  violence,  and 
adventure.* 

In  his  comick  icenes  be  is  ieldom  very  fuccefsful, 
when  he  engages  his  chanuSiers  in  redprocations  of 
imartnefs  and  contefts  of  farcafm  ;  their  jefts  are 
commonly  grofs,  and  their  pleafantry  licentious; 
neither  his  gentlemen  nor  his  ladies  have  much 
delicacy,  nor  are  fufficiently  diftinguiflied  from  his 
clowns  by  any  appearance  of  rdfined  manners. 
Whether  he  reprefented  the  real  conversation  of 


*  As  a  further  extenuation  of  Shakfpeare's  error,  it  may  be 
xirged  that  he  found  the  Gothick  mythology  of  Fairies  already 
incorporated  with  Ghreek  and  Roman  itoiry,  by  oor  early  tranfla- 
tors.  Phaer  and  Gelding,  who  £ril  gave  us  Virgil  and  Ovid  in 
an  Engliih  drefs,  introduce  Fairies  almoll  as  often  as  Nymphs 
are  mentioned  in  thefe  cliffick  authors.  Th\is,  Homer,  in  his 
24ik  Jiiad:  , 

**  'Ey  ^iiriXw,  Sit  fAffi  hsiwv  s^iUYCU  siy^s 
*'  NUM#AXiN,  air  i\u<^  A%£XaIVoy  ippwca^rq,'^ 
But  Chapman  tranflates — 

**  In  Syi^ns— — ^in  that  place  where  'tis  faid 

<'  The  goddefie  F^kies  ufe  to  dance  about  the  foneral  bed 

'*  Of  Achelous  : ." 

Neither  are  our  ancient  verifiers  lefs  culpable  on  the  fcore  of 
anachronifms.  Under  their  hands  the  balifta  becomes  a  cannon, 
and  other  modem  inffaruments  are  perpetually  fubftituted  for  fuch 
ps  were  the  produce  of  the  remotefl  ages. 

It  may  be  added^  that  in  Arthur  Hallos  verfion  of  the  fourth 
Iliad,  Juno  fays  to  Jupiter : 

"  ——the  time  will  come  that  Totnam  French  ihal  turn.-' 
And  m  the  tendi  Book  we  hear  of  ''  The  Bqftile;'  *'  Letqfter 
vfooli;'  and ''  The  JBifble:*    ST£SVfiNs. 
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bis  time  is  not  eafy  to  determine ;  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  time 
of  ftatelinefs,  formality,  and  referye,  yet  perhaps 
the  rdaxations  of  that  feverity  were  not  very  ele-r 
gant.  There  muft,  however,  have  been  always  fome 
tnodas  of  gaiety  preferable  to  others,  and  a  writer 
ought  to  choofe  the  beft. 

In  tragedy  his  performance  ftems  conftantly  to 
be  worfe,  as  his  labour  is  more.  The  eflPbfipns  of 
paffion,  which  exigencie  forces  out,  are  for  tbemoi^ 
part  ftriking  and  energetick  ;  but  whenever  he  fo- 
licits  his  invention,  or  ftratns  his  faculties,  the  off- 
fpring  of  his  throes  is  tuipour^  meannefs^  tediouf^ 
ndk,  and  obicurity. 

In  narration  he  af&dls  a  difprc^rtionate  pomp 
of  (tidtion^  and  a  wearilbine  train  of  circumlocu* 
tioD^  and  tells  the  incident  imperfectly  in  many 
words,  which  might  have  beeq  more  plainly  de- 
livered in  few.  Narration  in  dramatick  poetry  is 
naturally  tedioqs^  as  it  is  unanim^ted  and  inadtive, 
and  obftra6ts  the  progrds  of  the  a6Hon  ;  it  fhould 
therefore  always  be  rapid,  and  enlivened  by  fre- 
quent interruption.  Shakfpeare  found  Jt  an  in- 
cumbrance, and  inftead  of  lightening  it  by  brevity, 
endeavoured  to  recommend  it  by  dignity  and 
^lendour. 

His  declamations  or  let  ijpeeche$  are  commonly 
pold  and  weak,  for  his  power  waa  the  power  oT 
nature ;  when  he  endeavoured,  like  other  tragick 
writers,  to  catch  opportunities  of  amplification,  and 
inftead  of  inquiring  what  the  occs^on  demanded, 
to  fhow  how  much  his  ftor^  of  knowledge  conla 
flipply,  he  f^ldom  efcapes  without  the  pity  pr  re-: 
fentn^ent  of  his  reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  en- 
tangled with  m  unwieldy  fentimerrt,  which  he  can^* 
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fiot  veil  exptiefs,  and  will  not  rejeft ;  he  ilruggles 
with  it  a  while,  and  if  k  continues  ftubborn,  com« 
prifes  it  in  words  fach  as-  occur,  and  leaves  it  to  be 
xiifentan^ed  and-evolved  by  thofe  who  have  more 
leifare  to  beftow  upon  it 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intricate, 
l&e  thought  is  fubtle,  or  the  image  always  great 
where  the  line  is  bulky ;  the  equality  of  words  td 
Aings  is  very  often  negtedled,  and  trivial  fentiments 
^nd  vulgar  ideas  difappoint  the  attention,  to  which 
they  are  recommended  by  fonorous  epithets  and 
^welling  figures. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  moft 
^eaibn  to  complain  when  he  approaches  neareft  to 
his  higheft  excellence,  and  feems  fully  refolved  to 
fink  them  in  dejection,  and  mollify  them  with  ten- 
der emotions  by  the  fall  of  greatnefs,  the  danger  of 
innocence,  or  the  crofles  of  love.  What  he  does 
beft,  he  fbon  ceafes  to  do.  He  is  not  long  foft  and 
pathetick  without  (bme  idle  conceit,  or  contempti- 
ble equivocation.  He  no  fboner  begins  to  move, 
than  he  coantenufts  himfelf ;  and  terror  and  pity, 
M  they  are  rifing  in  the  mind,  are  checked  and 
blafled  by  fudden  frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakfpeare,  what  luminous  va- 
pours are  to  the  traveller;  he  follows  it  at  all  adven- 
tures ;  it  is  fure  to  lead  him  out  of  his  way,  and 
fure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It  has  fome  ma- 
Kgnant  power  over  his  mind,  and  its  fafcinations  are 
irrefifiible.  Whatever  be  th^  dignity  or  profundity 
of  his  difquifitibns,  whether  he  be  enlarging  know- 
ledge, or  exalting  afFecStion,  whether  he  be  amufing 
attention  with  incidents,  or  enchaining  it  in  fufpenle, 
let  but  a  quibble  fpring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves? 
his  work  unfinifhed.  A  quibble  is  the  golden  ap- 
ple for  whidx  he  will  always  turn  afide  from  his  ca- 
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teer,  or  ftoop  from  his  elevation.  A  quibble^  poor 
and  barren  as  it  is^  gave  him  fuch  delight^  that  he 
was  content  to  purcbaie  it  by  the  facrifice  of  rea* 
fon,  propriety,  and  truth.  A  quibble  was  to  him 
the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  he  loft  the  world,  and 
was  content  to  lofe  it. 

It  will  be  thought  ftrange,  that,  in  enumerating 
the  defeds  of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned 
his  negledl  of  the  unities;  his  violation  of  thofe 
laws  which  have  been  inftituted  and  eftabliflied  by 
the  joint  authority  of  poets  and  of  criticks. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writing, 
I  refign  him  to  critical  juftice,  without  making 
any  other  demand  in  his  favour,  than  that  which 
muft  be  indulged  to  all  human  excellence ;  that 
his  virtues  be  rated  with  his  failings  :  but,  from  the 
cenfure  which  this  irregularity  may  bring  upon 
him,  I  fhall,  with  due  reverence  to  that  learning 
which  I  muft  oppofe,  adventure  to  try  how  I  can 
defend  him. 

His  hiftories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor  co- 
medies, are  not  fubjeA  to  any  of  their  laws ;  nothing 
more  is  neceftary  to  all  the  praife  which  they  expe6i, 
than  that  the  changes  of  adlion  be  fo  prepared  as 
.  to  be  underftood,  that  the  incidents  be  various  and 
affeiSiing,  and  the  characters  confiftent,  natural^ 
and  diftindl.  No  other  unity  is  intended,  and 
therefore  none  is  to  be  fought. 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  preferved 
the  unity  of  aflion.  He  has  not,  indeed,  an 
intrigue  regularly  perplexed  and  regularly  unra* 
veiled ;  he  does  not  endeavour  to  hide  his  delign 
only  to  difcover  it,  for  this  is  feldom  the  order  of 
real  events,  and  Shakfpeare  is  the  poet  of  nature :  * 
but  his  plan  has  commonly  what  Ariftotle  requires, 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end ;   one  event  is 
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tioncatenated  with  another^  and  the  conclufiaa 
follows  by  eafy  confequence.  There  are  perhaps 
feme  incidents  that  might  be  fpared,  as  in  other 
poets  there  is  much  talk  that  only  fills  up  time 
upon  the  ftage ;  but  the  general  fyftem  makes  gra- 
dual advances,  and  th^  ^nd  of  the  play  is  the  end 
of  expedbition. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  placed  he  has  (hown 
no  regard ;  and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  ftand  will  diminifh  their 
value,  and  withdraw  from  them  the  veneration 
wbicli^  from  the  time  of  Comeille,  they  have  very 
generally  received,  by  difcovering  that  they  have 
given  more  trouble  to  the  poet^  than  pleafure  to  the 
auditor. 

The  neceiSty  of  obferving  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  arifes  from  the  fuppofed  neceffity  of 
making  the  drama  credible.  The  criticks  hold  it 
impoffible,  that  an  adlion  of  months  or  years  can 
be  poffibly  believed  to  pafs  in  three  hours  ;  or  that 
the  ipe^tor  can  fuppofe  himfelf  to  fit  in  the 
theatre,  while  ambafiadors  go  and  return  between 
diftsmt  kings,  while  armies  are  levied  and  towns 
befieged,  while,  an  exile  wanders  and  returns,  or 
till  he  whom  they  faw  courting  his  mifirefs,  ^all 
lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his  fon.  The  min4 
revolts  from  evident  falfehood,  and  fidion  loiet  iti 


^  —— -unities  q/*  time  aitcf  place — J  Mr.  Twining,  among 
hit  judicious  remarks  on  the  poetick  of  Aridotie^  obferves^  that 
'*  with  refpe&  to  the  firift  unities  of  4me  and  place,  no  fudl 
mles  wert  impofed  on  the  Greek  poets  by  the  criticks^  or  faf 
themfelves }  nor  are  impofed  on  anif  poet^  either  by  the  nature^ 
0r  the  end,  of  the  dramatick  imitation  itielf/* 

Arifiotie  does  not  exprefs  a  fingle  prtceai  eoneeming  unity  of 
place.  Tbm  fuppofed  reftraint  originated  txom  the  hypoxcitidte 
of  his  French  commentatDn..  SrvEvstis. 
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ferce  when  it   dep^rto  from  the  refemblance  of 
reality. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  necefl&rily 
drifes  the  conferaTSlion  of  place.  The  fpedlator, 
who  knows  that  he  faw  the  firft  AA  at  Alexandria, 
cannot  fuppofe  that  he  fees  the  next  at  Rome,  at 
e  diftance  to  which  not  the  dragons  of  MedeA 
could,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  have  tranfported  him; 
he  knows  with  certainty  that  he  has  not  changed 
his  place ;  and  he  knows  that  place  cannot  change 
itfelf;  that  what  was  a  hoofe  cannot  become  H 
plain ;  that  what  was  Thebes  can  Amet  be  Per* 
jepolis. 

Such  is  Jthe  triumphant  language  with  which  a 
critick  exults  over  the  roifery  of  an  irregular  po^^ 
and  exults  commonly  without  refiftance  or  reply. 
It  is  time  therefore  to  tell  him,  by  the  authority  of 
Shakfpeare,  that  he  aflbmes,  as  an  unqueflionable 
principle,  a  pofition,  which,  while  his  breath  is 
forming  it  into  words,  his  underftanding  pronounce* 
to  be  falfe.  It.  ia  falie,  that  any  reprefentation  ii 
mistaken  for  reality ;  that  any  dramatick  fable  in  it* 
materiality  was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a  lingle  mo^ 
ment,  was  ever  credited. 

The  objedlion  arifing  from  the  impoffibility  of 
joif^ng  the  firft  hour  at  Alexandria,  Mid  tht  next 
it  Rome,  fuppofes,  that  when  the  play  opens,  the 
fpedlator  really  imagines  himfelf  at  Alexandria, 
and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the  theatre  has  been 
a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  lives  in  the  days  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Surely  he  that  imagines 
^is  may  imagine  more.  He  that  can  take  tha 
fiage  at  one  time  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies, 
msty  take  it  in  half  an  hour  for  the  promontory  of 
A^ium.  Delofion,  if  delnfion  be  admitted,  has 
no  certain  limitation ;    if  the  fpt&^toT  can  be  once 
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perfuaded^  that  his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexan<ier 
and  Casfar,  that  a  room  illuminated  with  candles 
is  the  plain  of  Pharfalia^  or  the  bank  of  Granicus^ 
he  is  in  a  ftate  of  elevation  above  the  reach  of 
reafon,  or  of  truth,  and  from  the  heights  of 
empyrean  poetry,  may  defpife  the  circumicriptiona 
of  terreftrial  nature.  There  is  no  reafon  why  a 
inind  thus  wandering  in  ecfiaiy  ihould  count  th^ 
f^lock,  or  why  an  hour  ihould  not  be  a  pentury  in 
that  calenture  of  t)ie  brains  that  can  make  thp 
iiage  a  ^Id. 

The  truth  is,4  tha(  the  fpedtators  are  always  ia 
their  fenfes,  and  know,  from  the  firft  A61  to  the 
lafl,  th^t  the  ftage  is  only  a  il^ge,  and  that  the 
players  are  only  pkyers.  They  come  to  hear  f 
certain  number  of  lines  recited  with  juft  gellure 
and  elegant  modulation.  The  lines  relate  to  ibme 
adlion,  and  an  adiion  muil  be  in  fome  place ;  but 
the  different  adlions  that  complete  a  ilory  may  be 
in  places  very  remote  from  each  other ;  a^id  where 
is  the  abfurdity  of  allowing  th^t  fpace  to  represent 
firft  Athens,  and  then  Sicily,  which  was  al^^yf 
known  to  be  neither  Sicily  nor  Athens,  but  a  mo* 
dern  theatre  ? 

By  fuf^fition,  as  jJaoe  is  introduced,  time  may 
be  extencted ;  the  time  required  by  the  fable  elapief 
for  the  moft  p^t  between  the  aBs ;  for,  of  fi>  much 

^  So  in  the  Epifile  TM^a^torj  to  Dryden's  Love  Triumpkani : 
^'  They  who  wiU  not  aUow  this  liberty  to  a  poet,  make  it  a  very 
ridicalous  things  for  an  audience  tofuppofe  themfelves  fometimea 
to  be  in  a  field,  fometiraes  in  a  garden^  and  at  other  times  in  a 
chamber.  There  are  not,  indeed^  fo  many  abfordides  in  their 
fuppofitioD,  as  in  ours ;  but  'tis  an  .original  abfurdfty  fox  the  au** 
dience  to  fuppofe  themfelves  to  be  in  any  other  place,  than  in  th^ 
very  theatre  in  which  they  fit  5  which  is  neither  a  chamber,  nor 
l^rden,  nor  yet  a  publick  place  of  any  bnfinefs  but  that  of  the 
jKprefeQtation.V    Stssvsns, 
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6f  the  aAion  as  is  reprefetfted,  the  real  and  poeticMJ|f 
duration  is  the  fame.     If,  in  the  firft  AA,  prepa- 
rations for  war  againft  Mifhridates  are  reprefentecl 
to  be  made  in  Rome;  the  event  of  the  war  majry 
without  abltiifdity,  bereprefented,  inthecataftrophe, 
as  happening  hi  Pontus ;  we  know  that  there  i^ 
neither  war,   nor  preparation  for  war ;    we  know 
that  we  are  neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus ;  that  neither 
Mithridates  nor  LucuIIus  are  before  us.  The  drama 
exhibits  fucceffive  imitations  of  fucceffive  a6lionsy 
and  why  may  not  the  fecond  imitation  reprefent 
an  a6tion  that  happened  years  after  the  firft  ;  if  it 
be  fo  Gonnefted  with  it,  that  nothing  but  time  can 
be  fuppofed  to  intervene  ?    Time  is,  of  all  modes 
of  exiftence,  moft  obfequious  to  the  imagination ; 
a  lapie  of  years  is  as  eafily  conceived  as  a  paf&ge  of 
hours.      In  contemplation  we  eafily  contra6l  th6 
time  of  real  a<ftions,  and  therefore  willingly  per-»^ 
mit  it  to  be  contradled  when  we  only  fee  theit 
imitation. 

It  will  be  alked,  how  the  drama  moves,  if  it  is 
not  credited.  It  is  credited  tdth  all  the  credit  dure 
to  a  drama.  It  is  credited,  whenever  it  moves,  as 
a  juft  pi6lure  of  a  real  original ;  as  rq)refentilig  to 
the  auditor  wfcat  he  would  Mmfelf  feel,  if  he  were 
to  do  or  fufFer  what  is  there  feigned  to  be  fufFered 
or  to  be  done.  The  reflection  that  ftrikes  the  heart 
is  not,  that  the  evils  before  us  are  real  evils,  but 
that  they  are  evils  to  which  we  ourfelves  may  be 
expofed.  If  there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we 
fancy  the  players,  but  that  we  fency  ourfelves  un- 
happy for  a  moment ;  but  we  rather  lament  the 
poflibility  than  fuppofe  the  prefence  of  mifery,  as 
a  mother  weeps  over  her  babe,  when  Ihe  remem- 
bers that  death  may  take  it  from  her.  The  delight 
of  tragedy  proceeds  from  our  confcioufnefs  of  fic- 
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tion;    if  we  thought  murders  and  treaibiis  real^ 
they  would  pleaie  no  more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleafure,  not  becauie 
they  are  mistaken  for  realities,  but  becaufe  they 
bring  realities  to  mind.  When  the  imagination  is 
recreated  by  a  painted  landfcape,  the  trees  are  not 
fuppofed  capable  to  give  us  (bade,  or  the  fountains 
coolnefs;  but  we  confider,  how  we  (hould  be 
pleafed  with  fuch  fountains  playing  befide  us,  and 
fuch  woods  waving  over  us.  We  are  agitated  in 
reading  the  hifiory  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  yet  no  man 
takes  his  book  fpr  the  field  of  Agincourt.  A  6rs^ 
matick  exhibition  is  a  book  recited  with  concomi* 
tants  that  increafe  or  diminifh  its  effedl.  Familiar 
comedy  is  often  more  powerful  on  the  theatre,  than 
in  the  page ;  imperial  tragedy  is  always  lefs.  The 
humour  of  Petruchio  may  be  heightened  by  gri-> 
mace ;  but  what  voice  or  what  gelhire  can  hope  to 
add  dignity  or  force  to  the  ibliloquy  of  Cato  } 

A  play  read,  affedts  the  mind  like  a  play  a<£led. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  aiStion  is  not  fup* 
pofedto  be  real ;  and  it  follows,  that  between  the 
A6ts  a  longer  or  {horter  time  m^  be  allowed  to 
pafs,  and  that  no  more  account  of  ipace  or  duration 
is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama,  than  by 
the  reader  of  a  narrative,  before  whom  may  pafs  in 
an  hour  the  life  of  a  hero,  or  the  revdutions  of  an 
empire. 

Whether  Shakfpeare  knew  the  unities,  and  re« 
je6ted  them  by  ddlign,  or  cfeviated  from  them  by 
happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I  think,  impoffible  to  de- 
cide, and  ufelefs  to  enquire.  We  may  reaibnably 
fuppofe,  that,  when  he  rofe  to  notice,  he  did  riot 
want  the  couniels  and  admonitions  of  fcholars  and 
criticks,  and  that  he  at  laft  deliberately  perfifted  in 
a  practice,  which  he  might  have  begun  by  chance. 
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At  nothing  is  eflfenttal  fo  the  fable,  but  unity  of 
a6lion,  and  as  the  unities  of  time  an4  place  ariier 
evtdis»tly  from  fatie  ailumptjons,  andy  by  circum^ 
fcribing  the  extent  of  the  drama,  leil^  its  variety, 
I  cfiniKit  think  it  much  to^  be  lamented,  that  they 
W€»re  not  kndwn  by  him,  or  not  ijbfer^ed  :  nor,  if 
£ich  another  poet  could  mt\X^  fhould  I  very  v^^« 
Qiently  reproach  him,  that  his  iirft  Mi  paflfed  at 
y^ice,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus.  Such  violations  of 
nilos  merdy  pofitive,  becoim  the  comprehenfive 
9^uua  of  Shwipeare,  and  fueh  ceniures  are  fuit-^ 
able  to  the  minute  and  ilender  critidfm  of  ToU 
tairer 

"  N^n  uii)ue  a4eQ  pernuilciut  imi^ 
*'  Ix>ngus  fuixima  dic«,  ut  noOy  ^  voce  Metellf 
"  Saryentur  leges,  maiiat  a  Cttfare  toiUi.'* 

Yet  when  I  fpeak  thus  fligbtly  of  dramatick  rules^ 
I  cannot  but  lecc^le^i  how  much  wit  and  learning 
may  be  pf  qdiiced  againft  me  ;  before  fuch  autbori^ 
tiefi  I  am  afraid  to  fiand,  not  that  I  think  the  pre^ 
feizt  queftfon  one  gf  thoie  that '  are  to  be  decided  by 
mere  authority,  but  beeaufe  it  is  to  be  fuTpedleu, 
that  thefe  precepts  have  not  been  fo  eafily  received^ 
but  for  better  reafons  than  I  have  yet  been  able  t<> 
find.  The  refult  of  my  inquiries^  in  which  it 
would  be  locficroua  to  boaft  of  impartiality,  is,  that 
the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  not  eilential  to  » 
Juft  drama,  thai  though  they  may  fometimes  con- 
duce to  pleafure,  they  are  always  to  be  facr^ced  ta 
the  nobler  beauties  of  variety  and  inilru6tiofi ;  and 
that  a  play,  written  with  nice  obfervation  of  criti- 
cal rulesy  is  to  be  contemplated  as  an  elaborate  cu- 
riofity,  as  the  produdl  of  fuperfluous  and  oftenta- 
tious  art,  by  which  is  (hown,  rather  what  is  peiiibl^ 
than  what  ia  neceiiary. 
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He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  ex^ 
eellence,  (hall  preferve  all  the  unities  unhroken, 
deferves  the  like  applaufe  with  the  architedl,  who 
ihall  difplay  all  the  orders  of  archite6tare  in  a 
citadel,  without  any  dedudlion  from  its  ftrength ; 
but  the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel  is  to  exclude 
the  enemy ;  and  the  greateft  graces  of  a  play  are 
to  copy  nature,  and  inftradl  life. 

Perhaps,  what  I  have  here  not  dogmatically  but 
deliberately  written,  may  recall  the  principles  of  the 
drama  to  a  new  examination.  I  am  almoft  frighted 
at  my  own  temerity  ;  and  when  I  eftimate  the  fame 
and  the  ftrength  of  thofe  that  maintain  the  contrary 
opinion,  am  ready  to  fink  down  in  reverential 
iiience ;  as  ^Eneas  withdrew  from  the  defence  of 
Troy,  when  he  faw  Neptune  fhaking  the  wall,  and 
Juno  heading  the  befiegers. 

Thofe  whom  ray  arguments  cannot  perfuade  to 
give  their  approbation  to  the  judgment  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  will  eafily,  if  they  confider  the  condition 
of  his  life,  make  ibme  allowance  for  his  igno- 
rance. 

Every  man's  perform^ces,  to  be  rightly  efti- 
mated,  muft  be  compared  to  the  ftate  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  with  his  own  particular 
opportunities ;  and  though  to  a  reader  a  book  be 
not  worfe  or  better  for  the  circumftances  of  the 
author,  yet  as  there  is  always  a  filent  reference  of 
human  works  to  human  abilities,  and  as  the  enquiry, 
how  far  man  may  extend  his  ddigns,  or  how  high 
he  may  rate  his  native  force,  is  of  far  greater  dig- 
nity than  in  what  rank  we  ihall  place  any  particular 
performance,  curiofity  is  always  bufy  to  difcover 
the  inftruments,  as  well  as  to  furvey  the  workman- 
Ibip,  to  know  how  much  is  to  be  afcribed  to  origi- 
xial  powers,   and  how  much  to  cafual  anjd  adven* 

Vol,  I:  T 
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tkiom  help.  The  pah»e$  of  Peru  or  Mexico  Here 
certainty  mean  and  kicommodious  habitati<m%  if 
eompared  to  the  hoofea  of  European  inonarchs  ; 
yet  who  ocmld  forbear  t^  ^ew  thetn  with  afioi|iih*«- 
tnent,  who  rememhered  that  they  were  built  with* . 
out  the  ute  of  iron  ? 

The  Englifh  nation^  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare^ 
was  yet  ftruggling  to  emerge  from  barbarity.  The 
philology  of  Italy  had  been  tranfplanted  hiiiber  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  the  learned 
languages  had  been  fucce&fuUy  cultivated  byXiUy^ 
iinacp^  and  More ;  by  Fole>  Chekci  and  Gardi- 
ner ;  and  afterwards  by  Smith,  Clerk,  Haddcm^  and 
Aichatn^  Greek  was  now  taught  to  boys  in  the 
principal  ichools;  and  thofe  who  united  elegance 
with  leamii^,  read,  with  great  diligence,  the  Ita- 
lian and  Spanifli  poets.  But  literature  was  yet  con^ 
lined  to  profefled  fcholmrs,  or  to  men  and  women 
of  high  rank.  The  publick  wa»  groTs  and  dark ; 
and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  was  an  acconv* 
plilbment  (till  valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  in&ncy. 
A  people  newly  awakened  to  literary  curiofity,  be- 
ing jet  unacquainted  with  the  true  ilate  of  things, 
knows  ndt  how  to  judge  of  that  which  is  pit^^ 
as  its  refembkmca  Whatever  is  remote  from 
common  appeatiances-  is  always  wekome  to  vulgar, 
as  to  cbildkh  credulity;  and  of  a  country  unen* 
lightened  by  learning,  the  whole  people  is  the  vul- 
gar. The  ftudy  of  thofe  who  then  afpired  to 
plebeian  learning  was  laid  out  upon  adventures, 
giants,  dragons,  and  enchantments.  The  Death  of 
Arthur  was  the  favourite  volume. 

The  mind,  which  has  feafted  on  the  luxurious 
wonders  of  fidlion,  has  notafte  of  theinfipidity  oi 
truth.     A  play^  which  imitated  only  the  common 
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occuireiices  of  the  world,  would,  upon  the  ad- 
tifiil^ers  of  Palmerin  and  Guy  of  fFarwich,  have 
Ihade  little  impreffion ;  he  that  wrote  for  fuch  an 
audience  was  under  the  neceffity  of  looking  round 
for  Arange  events  and  fabulous  traniadiions,  and 
that  incredibility,  by  which  maturer  knowledge  is 
ofiended,  was  the  chief  recommendation  of  writings, 
to  unikilfol  curiolity. 

Our  author*s  plots  are  generally  borrowed  from 
novels ;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  he 
chofe  the  moft  popular,  fuch  as  were  read  by  many^ 
and  related  by  more ;  for  his  audience  could  not 
have  followed  him  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
drama,  had  ttiey  not  held  the  thread  of  the  ftory  in 
their  hands. 

The  ftories,  which  we  now  find  only  in  remoter 
aulfhors,  were  in  his  time  afcceffible  and  familiar'. 
The  fable  of  ^s  you  like  it,  Which  is  fuppofed  to  bft 
copied  from  Chaucer's  Gamelyn,  was  a  Bttle  pam^ 
phlet  of  thofe  times  ;  and  old  Mr.  Cibbe*  r(sm^m« 
bared  the  tale  of  Hamlet  in  plain  Englifh  profe, 
which  the  criticks  have  now  to  feek  in  Saxo  Gram-- 
fnaticus.  ' 

His  Engliih  hirtories  he  took  from  EngliOi  chro- 
nicles and  EngUfh  ballads ;  and  as  the  ancient  wri- 
ters were  made  known  to  his  countrymen  by  ver- 
fions,  they  fupplied  him  with  new  fubje<fts;  h* 
dilated  fome  of  Plutarch's  lives  into  plays,  when  they 
had  been  tranflated  by  North. 

His  plots,  whether  hiftorical  or  fabulous,  are  al- 
ways crouded  with  incidents,  by  which  the  attention 
of  a  rude  people  was  more  eafily  caught  than  by 
fentiment  or  argumentation ;  and  fuch  is  the  power 
of  the  marvellous,  even  over  thofe  who  defpife  it, 
th^t  every  man  finds  his  mind  more  ftrongly  feized 
by  the  tragedies  of  Shakfpeare  than  of  any  other 
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writer  ;  others  pleafe  us  by  particular  fpeeches^  but 
he  always  makes  us  anxious  for  the  events  and  has 
perhaps  excelled  all  but  Homer  in  fecuring  the  firft 
purpof'e  of  a  writer,  by  exciting  reftlefs  and  un- 
quenchable curioiity,  and  compelling  him  that  reads 
his  work  to  read  it  through. 
.  The  (hows  and  buftle  with  which  his  plays 
abound  have  the  fame  original.  As  knowledge 
advances,  pleafure  pailes  from  the  eye  to  the  ear, 
but  returns,,  as  it  declines,  from  the  ear  to  the  eye. 
Thoie  to  whom  our  author's  labours  were  exhi- 
bited had  more  Ikill  in  pomps  or  proce^ions  than 
in  poetical  language,  and  perhaps  wanted  Ibme 
vifible  and  discriminated  events,  as  comments  on 
the  dialogue.  He  knew  how  he  (hould  mod  pleafe ; 
and  whether  his  pra6tice  is  more  agreeable  to  na- 
ture, or  whether  his  example  has  prejudiced  the 
nation,  we  flill  find  that  on  our  (iage  fomething 
muft  be  done  as  well  as  ikid,  and  inactive  decla- 
mation is  very  coldly  heard,  however  mufical  or 
elegant,  pafiionate  or  fublime. 

Voltaire  exprefles  bis  wonder,  that  our  author's 
extravagancies  are  endured  by  a  nation,  which  has 
feen  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  Let  him  l>e  anfwered, 
that  Addifon  fpeaks  the  language  of  poets,  and 
Shakfpeare,  of  men.  We  find  in  Cato  innumerable 
beauties  which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but  we 
fee  nothing  that  acquaints  us  with  human  fen- 
timents  or  human  adlions;  we  place  it  with  the 
faireft  and  the  nobleft  progeny  which  judgment 
propagates  by  conjundlion  with  learning  ;  but 
Othello  is  the  vigorous  and  vivacious  offspring  of 
obfervation  impregnated  by  genius.  Cato  affords 
a  fplendid  exhibition  of  artificial  and  fi6litiQ]us 
manners,  and  delivers  juft  and  noble  fentiments, 
in  di^aion  eafy,  elevated,  and  harrtionious,  but  its 
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hopes  and  fears  communicate  no  vibration  to  the 
heart ;  the  compofition  rfsfers  us  only  to  the  writer ; 
we  pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  but  we  think  on 
jimifanfi 

The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is  a 
garden  accurately  -formed  and  diligently  planted, 
varied  with  (hades,  and  fcented  with  ilowers :  the 
compofition  of  Shakfpeare  is  a  foreft,  in  which 
oaks  extend  their  branches,  and  pines  tower  in  the 
air,  interfperfed  fometimes  with  weeds  and  bram-* 
bles,  and  fometimes  giving  (belter  to  myrtles  and 
to  rofes ;  filling  the  eye  with  awful  pomp,  and 
gratifying  the  mind  with  endlefs  diverlity.  Other 
poets  difplay  c^bin^ts  of  precious  rarities,  mi* 
nutely  fini(hed,  wrought  into  ihape,  and  polifhed 
into  brightnefs.  Shakfpeare  opens  a  mine  which 
contains  gold  and  diamonds  in  unexhauftible 
plenty,  though  clouded  by  incruftations,  debafed 
oy  impurities,  and  mingled  with  a  mafs  of  meaner 
minerals. 

It  has  been  much  difputed^  whether  Shakfpeare 
6wed  his  excellence  to  his  own  native  force,  Or 
whether  he  had  the  common  helps  of  fcholafiick 
education,  the  precepts  of  critical  fcience,  and  the 
examples  of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that 
Shakfpeare  wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no  regular 
education,  nor  much  (kill  in  the  dead  languages. 
Jonfon,  his  friend,  affirms,  that  AeAae^T^a/ZZra/m^ 
and  lefs  Greek  ;  who,  befides  that  he  had  no  imagin- 
able temptation  to  falfehood,  wrote  at  a  time  when 
the  charaifter  and  acquilitions  of  Shakfpeare  were 
known  to  multitudes.    His  evidence  ought  there-^ 


'  See  Mr.  Twiiitiig*t  oommentaxy  oo  Arifiode,  note  51. 
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fore  to  decide  the  controverly,   unlefs  ibme  tefti-^ 
mony  of  equal  force  could  be  oppofed. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  difcovered 
deep  learning  in  imitation  of  old  writers  ;  but  the 
examples  which  I  have  known  urged^  were  drawn 
from  books  tranilated  in  his  time ;  or  were  ^ch 
cafy  coincidencies  of  thought,  as  will  happen  to 
all  who  conlider  the  fame  fubjedls ;  or  fuch  remarks 
on  life  or  axioms  of  morality  as  float  in  converfa*- 
tion,  and  are  tranfmitted  through  the  world  in 
proverbial  fentences. 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that,  in  this  important 
fentence,  Go  beforcy  Fll  follow j  we  read  a  tranfla- 
tion  of,  /  prae  fequar.  I  have  been  told,  that 
when  Calibftn,  after  a  pleafing  dream,  fays,  /  cried 
to  Jleep  again,  the  author  imitates  Anacreon,  who 
had,  like  every  other  man,  the  fame  wifh  on  the 
iame  occaiion. 

There  are  a  few  paflages  which  may  pafs  for 
imitations,  but  fo  few,  that  the  exception  only 
confirms  the  rule;  he  obtained  them  from  acci- 
dental quotations,  or  by  oral  communication,  and 
as  he  ufed  what  he  had,  would  have  ufed  more  if  he 
had  obtained  it. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confefledly  taken  fjom 
the  Men^chmi  of  Plautus ;  from  the  only  play  of 
Plautus  which  was  then  in  Engliih.  What  can  be 
more  probable,  than  that  he  who  copied  that, 
^Ould  have  copied  more ;  but  that  thpfe  which 
were  not  tranflated  were  inacceffible  ? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modern  languages  is  un- 
certain. That  his  plays  have  fome  French  fcene^ 
proves  but  little ;  he  might  eafily  procure  them  to 
be  written,  and  probably,  even  though  he  had 
known  the  language  in  the  common  degree,  he 
could  not  have  written  it  without  affiftance.     In  the 
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flpiy  of  Romeo  and  JviiH  he  is  obferved  to  have 
followed  the  Englifli  tranflation,  where  it  deviates 
ftom  the  Italian ;  but  this  on  the  other  part  proves 
nothing  againft  his  knowledge  of  the  originaK  He 
was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  himielf^  but  what 
was  known  to  his  audience. 

It  is  mofl  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latin  fuf- 
ficientiy  to  n&ke  him  acquainted  with  confiruiStion, 
but  that  he  never  advanced  to  an  eaiy  peruial  of 
the  Roman  authors.  Concerning  his  Ikill  in  mo- 
dem languages^  I  can  find  no  fuiHctent  ground  of 
determination;  but  as  no  imitations  of  French  or 
Italian  author^  have  been  difcovered,  though  the 
Italian  poetry  was  then  in  high  efteem,  I  am  in- 
dined  to  bdieve^  that  he  read  little  more  than 
EngliOi,  and  chofe  for  his  fables  only  fuch  tales  as 
he  found  tranflated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  ibattered  over  his 
works  is  very  juftly  obferved  by  Pope,  but  it  is 
often  fuch  kncyirledge  as  books  did  not  fuppljr* 
He  that  will  underfiand  Shak^peare,  muft  not  be 
content  to  Audy  him  in  the  clofet,  he  muft  look 
for  bis  meaning  (bmetimes  among  the  iports  of  the 
field,  and  fometimes  among  the  manufa^ures  of 
the  (hop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was  a 
very  diligent  reader,  nor  was  our  language  then  fb 
indigent  of  books,  hut  that  he  might  very  Kberally 
iffedulge  his  curic^y  without  excurfion  into  foreign 
literature.  Many  of  the  Roman  authors  were 
tranflated,  and  fome  of  the  Greek  ;  the  Refbrma«» 
tion  had  filled  the  kingdom  with  theological 
learning ;  mod:  of  the  topicks  of  human  difquilition 
had  found  Engliih  writers ;  and  poetry  had  been 
cultivated,  not  only  with  diligence,  but  fuccefs. 
This  was  9f  ftock  of  knowledge  fufficient  for  % 
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raiiid  fi>  capable  of  appropriating  and  improving' 
it 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excdlence  was  the 
produdl  of  Us  own  genius.  He  found  the  Engliih 
ilage  in  a  (late  of  the  utmoft  rudends ;  no  d^ys 
ei^er  in  tragedy  or  comedy  had  appeared,  from 
which  it  could  be  diicovered  to  what  degree  of 
delight  eith^  one  or  other  might*  be  carried. 
Neither  charadier  nor  dialogue  were  yet  underftood. 
Shakfpeare  may  be  truly  laid  to  have  introduced 
them  both  amongfl  us,  and  in  ibme  of  his  happier 
icenes  to  have  carried  them  both  to  the  utmoft 
height 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  pro-? 
oeeded,  is  not  eafily  known ;  for  the  chronolc^ 
of  his  works  is  yet  un6ttled. «  Rowe  is  of  opinion, 
that  perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  his  beginnings 
like  thqfe  of  other  writers^  in  his  leajl  perfect  works  i 
art  had  fo  little,  and.  nature  fo  large  a  Jhare  in 
what  he  did,  that  for  aught  I  know,  iays  he,  the 
performances  of  his  ycuth^  as  they  were  the  mqft  vi- 
gorous, were  the  beji.  But  the  power  of  nature  is 
only  the  power  pf  uiing  to  any  certain  purpofe  the 
materials  which  diligence  procures,  or  opportunity 
fupplies.  Mature  gives  no  man  knowledge,  and 
whep  images  are  cculedled  by  ftudy  and  experience, 
can  only  aiiift  in  combining  or  applying  them; 
Shakipeare,  howeyer  faypured  by  nature,  could  im- 
part only  what  he  had  leamied ;  and  as  he  mufi:  en^ 
creafe  his  ideas,  like  other  mortals^  by  gradual  ac- 
quifition,  he,  like  them,  grew  wi&r  as  he  grew 
older,  could  diiplay  life  better,  as  he  knew  it  more, 
and  inftrudl  with  more  eiEcacy,  as  he  was  himfelf 
more  amply  inftrudled. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  obfervatio^  and  accuracy 
pf  didindion  which  books  and  precepts  canno^ 
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^nfer;  from  this  almofi  all  original  and  native 
excellence  i»*oceeds.  Shakfpeare  muft  have  looked 
upon  mankind  with  perfpicacity^  in  the  higheft  de-* 
gree  curious  wd  attentive.  Other  writaers  borrow 
Iheir  characters  from  preceding  writers,  and  diver* 
£fy  them  only  by  tlie  accidental  appendages  of 
prefent  m^mers ;  the  dre(s  is  a  little  varied,  but 
t)i^  body  is  the  ian)e»  Our  author  had  both  matter 
mid  f^nn  to  provide ;  for,  except  the  diara<^»is  of 
Cl^Mcer,  to  whom  I  thiDk  he  is  not  much  indebted^ 
there  ware  no  writers  in  Engliih,  and  perhaps  not 
many  in  other  modem  languages,  which  ihowed 
lilS^  in  its  pative  cdowrs. 

The  contefi  iabout  the  original  ben^olence  or 
ina%nity  ,of  imim  had  not  yet  commenced.  Spe* 
culation  had  not  yet  attempted  to  analyfe  the  mind^ 
to  trace  the  paffions  to  their  fources,  to  unfold  the 
feminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  or  (bund  the 
d^hs  of  the  heart  for  the  mptives  of  a<SHon.  All 
thofe  enquiries,  which  from  that  time  that  human 
nature  became  the  £si{hionable  fludy,  have  been 
made  fometimes  with  nice  di&erninent,  but  often 
with  idle  fubtilty,  were  yet  unattempted.  The 
tales,  with  which  the  infancy  of  learning  was  fa* 
tisfied,  exhibited  only  the  Superficial  appearances 
of  a<^dn,  related  the  events,  but  omitted  the 
caufes,  and  were  formed  for  fuch  as  delighted  in' 
wcHid^s  rather  than  in  truth.  Mankind  was  not 
th^  to  be  ftudied  in  the  clofet;  he  that  would 
know  the  worid,  was  under  the  ncceffity  of  glean* 
ing  bis  own  remarks,  by  mingling  as  he  could  in 
"  its  bufinefs  and  amufements. 

Boyle  congratulated  himfelf  upon  his  high  birth, 
becaufe  it  favoured  his  curiofity,  by  facilitating  his 
accefs.  Shakfpeare  had  no  findi  advantage  t  he 
came  to  London  a  needy  adventurer,  and  lived  for 
a  time  by  veiy  mean  employmentA^    Many  works 
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df  genius  and  learning  have  been  ferfbrmed  »s 
flates  of  life  that  appear  very  little  tavoorabk  to 
thought  or  to  enquiry ;  fo  many^  that  he  who  eon- 
iUers  them  is  inclined  to  think  that  he  fees  enters- 
prize  and  perfeverance  predominating  over  all 
external  agency,  and  bidding  help  und  hindrance 
vuiiih  before  them.  The  genius  of  Shakfpeare  was 
not  to  be  deprefled  by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor 
limited  by  the  narrow  converfation  to  which  men 
in  want  are  inevitably  Condemned;  the  incum- 
brances  of  his  fortune  were  (haken  from  his  mind^ 
as  dew^drcps  from  a  UnffCs  mane. 

Though  he  had  fo  many  difficulties  to  encounter^ 
and  fo  fittie  afliiiance  to  iunhount  them,  he  has 
been  able  to  obtain  an  lexadb  knowledge  of  many 
modes  of  life,  and  many  cafts^of  native  difpofitions ; 
to  vary  them  wjth  great  multiplicity  ;  to  mark  thesn 
by  nice  diftin^tions ;  and  to  fhow  them  in  full  view 
by  proper  combinations.  In  this  part  of  his  per- 
formances he  had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  him- 
fidf  been  imitated  by  all  fucceeding  writers ;  and  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  from  all  his  fucceflbr^ 
more  maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more 
rules  of  pra<5tical  prudence,  can  be  colle6ted,  than 
he  alone  has  given  to  his  country. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  a^ons  of 
aaen  ;  he  was  an  exa<5t  furveyor  oi  the  inanimate 
world ;  his  defcriptions  have  always  fome  peculiari- 
tieaj,  gathered  by  contemplating  things  as  they 
J«ally  exift.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  oldeft 
poets  of  mmy  nations  preferve  their  reputation, 
S!*  J  ^^1  ?^^  following  generations  of  wit,  after  a 
Ihort  celebrity,  fink  into  oblivion.  The  firft,  who- 
ever  they  be,  muft  take  their  fentiments  and  de* 
fcriptiona  immediately  from  knowledge ;  therefefli- 
Wance  is  therefore  juft,  their  defcriptions  e^e  verifi^ 
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ed  by  every  eye^  and  their  fenjtiment^  a^^luHtwI^dged 
l^  every  breait.  Thofe  wbam  th^ir  fame  invites  t9 
the  fame  ftudie?,  copy  partly  tbeip,  and  partly  nar- 
tivfe^  till  thQ  l;K>Qks  of  pi^  Age  g^in  fuch  nutjKHity^ 
aa  to  ^ni  in  tbe  pliM^  of  Qatiire  ti>  another,  ainl 
imitation,  always  <kviating  a  Uttle,  becon^iEi^  pt  1^ 
capnwow  and  prfual-  Shfikfipear§,  wheth^Jifeor 
nature  be  hi$  fubje<S,  ihpw^  pi^aly,  tb^  h^  bpf 
ften  with  hi9  own  eye^  ;  he  givea  the  image  which 
1»  receives,  mot  weakened  ^  diiiorted  by  m»  int^- 
veotion  of  any  other  miod ;  the  ignorant  feel  hii 
neprefentationa  to  be  juft>  and  th$  loaroed  fee  that 
th«y  a?e  complete. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  eaiy  to  fvKl  aoy  authcnv 
^cept  Homer,  who  invented  fp  mncb  «$  Sbak* 
i))eare>  who  &>  much  advanced  the  (bodies  wh^ 
he  cultivated,  or  eifufed  fo  much  novelty  upon  hiB 
^ge  or  country.  The  fonn>  the  chgr&(fter,  the  lao^ 
goage,  and  the  ihows  of  the  £ngU{h  drama  aife  hi^ 
He  Jeemsj  fays  Dennis,  to  have  been  tke  very  oHgi" 
nal  qf  our  Englifli  tragical  harmony ,  that  is^  the 
harmony  of  blank  vetfe,  diversified  often  by  diffylla^ 
ble  ^nd  trijyllable  ierminatiam*  For  the  diverfity 
di/iingui/fies  it  from  heroich  harmony ^  and  by  brings 
ing  it  nearer  t(k  common  ufe  makes  it  m^re  proper  to 
gain  attention,  and  more jfit  for  action  and  dialogue^ 
Such  verfe  u^  make  when  we  are  writing  prq/e ;  we 
make  Juch  verfe  in  common  converfaiion.^ 

*  ThuS:,  alfo,  Dryden,  id  the  Epiftle  Dedicatory  to  his  Rival 
Ladies  :  "  Shakefpear  (whcwith  fomc  errors  not  to  be  avoided 
in  th»t  age^  h^d^  oodoubtedlfi  a  krgerfoul  of  poefie  tfaan  ever 
any  of  our  nation)  was  the  firft,  who,  tofliun  the  pains  of  con- 
tinual rhyming,  invented  that  kind  of  writing  which  we  call 
blank  verfe,  but  the  French  more  properly,  pnife  wefurie  i  in-, 
to  which  the  EngliOi  tongue  fo  naturally  flides^  that  in  vritiqi 
profe  'tis  hardly  to  be  avoided."    Stb^y«¥»» 
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I  know  not  whether  this  praife  is  rigoronfly  jufi* 
The  diflyllable  termination,  which  the  cntick 
rightly  appropriates  to  the  drama,  is  to  he  found, 
thourii,  I  think,  not  in  Gorhoduc^  which  is  con- 
lefleSy  before  our  auUior ;  yet  in  Hier&nymo,'^  of 
which  the  date  is  not  certain,  but  which  there  is 
r^iibn  to  believe  at  lead  as  old  as  his  earlieft  f^ys. 
This  however  is  certain,  that  he  is  the  firft  who 
taught  either  tragedy  or  comedy  to  pleafe,  there 
bdng  no  theatriod  piece  of  anji  older  writer,  of 
whi<£  the  name  is  known,  except  to  antiquaries 
and  coMe&on  of  books,  which  are  fought  becaufe 
they  are  fcarce,  and  would  not  iiave  been  icaroe, 
hadf  they  been  much  efteemed. 

To  him  we  muft  aicribe  the  praife,  unleft  Spenfer 
may  divide  it  with  him,  of  having  firft  discovered 
to  now  much  fmoothnefs  and  harmony  the  EngKih 
language  could  be  foftened.  He  has  fpeeches, 
perhaps  fometimes  icaies,  which  have  all  the  defi- 
cacy  of  Rowe,  without  his  effeminacy.  He  en- 
deavours indeed  commonly  to  ftrike  by  the  force 
and  vigour  of  his  dialogue^  but  Jbe  never  executes 
his  purpofe  better,  than  when  he  tries  to  footh  by 
foftnefs* 

Yet  it  muft  be  at  laft  confeflTed,  that  as  we  owe 
every  thing  to  him,  he  owes  fomething  to  us;  that, 
if  miich  of  his  praife  is  paid  by  perception  and 
judgment,  much  is  likewife  given  by  cuftom  and 
veneration.  We  fix  our  eyes  upon  his  graces,  and 
turn  them  from  his  deformities,  and  endure  in  him 
what  we  ihould  in  another  bath  or  de^ife.  If  we 
endured  without  praifing^  refpe^l  for  the  father  of 


'  It  appears  from  the  Inda^^ion  of  Ben  JonfoD^s  Barthohmew 
Fair,  to  have  been  aacd  before  the  year  1590.  Sec  alfo  Vol.  X, 
p.344^  D.3.    Stbxvsvs. 
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our  drama  might  excufe  us ;  but  I  have  fem,  in 
the  book  of  fome  modern  qritick,  a  colle6tion  of 
anomalies^  which  (how  that  he  has  corrupted  Ian-* 

fudge  by  every  mode  of  depravation,  but  which 
is  admirer  has  accumulated  as  a  monument  of 
honour. 

He  has  fcenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetud  excel- 
lence, but  perhaps  not  one  play,  whidi,  if  it  were 
now  exhibited  as  the  work  of  a  contemporaiy 
writer,  would  be  heard  to  the  ccmclulion.  I  am 
indeed  far  from  thinking,  that  his  works  were 
wrought  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfedlion ;  when  they 
were  fuch  as  would  fatisfy  the  audience,  they  fatis- 
fied  the  writer.  It  is  feldcmi  that  authors,  though 
more  ihidious  of  fame  than  Shakipeare,  rife  much 
i^ve  the  ftandard  of  thar  own  age ;  to  add  a  little 
to  what  is  beft  will  always  be  fumdent  for  prefent 
praife,  and  thofe  who  find  themfelves  exalted  into 
fame,  are  willing  to  credit  their  encomiafts,  and  to 
ipare  the  labour  of  contending  with  themieJves. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Shakfpeare  thought  his 
works  worthy  of  pofterity,  that  he  levied  any 
ideal  tribute  upon  future  times,  or  had  any  further 
profpe6t,  than  of  prefent  popularity  and  prefent 
profit.  When  his  plays  had  been  a<5led,  his  hope 
was  at  an  end ;  he  folicited  no  addition  of  honour 
from  the  reader.  He  therefore  made  no  feruple  to 
repeat  the  fame  jefts  in  many  dialogues,  or  to 
entangle  different  plots  by  the  feme  knot  of  per- 
plexity, which  may  be  at  leaft  forgiven  him,  by 
thofe  who  recolledl,  that  of  Congreve's  four  come* 
dies,  two  are  concluded  by  a  marriage  in  a  maik, 
by  a  deception,  which  perhaps  never  happened, 
and  which,  whether  likely  or  not,  he  did  not 
invent. 

So  carelefs  was  this  great  poet  of  future  fame, 
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that^  though  he  retired  td  eafe  and  plettty^  while  h« 
WAS  yet  little  declined  into  the  vale  of  years,  before 
he  eookl  be  difgufted  with  fatigue,  or  difabled  by 
infirmity,  he  made  no  collection  of  his  works,  hot, 
defired  to  refeue  thofe  that  had  been  already  pub^ 
liihed  from  the  depravations  that  obfcured  themy 
or  fecnre  to  the  reft  a  better  deftiny,  by  giving  them 
to  the  world  in  their  genuine  flate** 

Of  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shakfpeafe 
in  the  late  edition^,  the  greater  part  were  not  pub-' 
Kfhed  till  about  feven  years  after  his  death,  and  the 
few  which  a^^ared  In  his  life  are  apparently  thfoft 
into  the  World  without  the  care  of  the  author,  and 
tfaeiiftfore  probably  without  hi»  knowledge* 

Of  all  the  pnbliihers,  clandeftinfe  or  profefied^ 
Ae  r^gligenco  and  unikitfulnefs  has  by  the  lato 
^vifers  been  ftifficieAtly  fhown.  The  feulta  of  all 
are  indeed  minfferou^  j(nd  groft,  and  have  not  only 
eorfupted  many  paflSgefs  perhaps  b^ond  teeovefy^ 
but  have  brought  othMers  into  fufptcioft,  which  are 
6nly  obfcured  by  obfolete  phrafeology,  or  by  the 
Writer's  unlkilfulnefs  and  fflfeiftation.  To  alter  isr 
more  eafy  than  to  explain,  and  temerity  is  a  moref 
Common  quality  than  diligence.  Thole  who  faw 
fliat  they  muft  employ  conje6lure  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, were  willing  to  indulge  it  a  little  further- 
Had  the  author  publiftied  his  Own  works,  we  fliould 
have  fat  quietly  down  to  difentangle  his  intricacies, 
and  dear  his  obfcurities;  but  now  we  tear  what 
we  cannot  loofe,  and  eje<9:  what  we  happen  not  to 
nnderftand. 

The  faults  are  more  than  could  have  happened 


•  What  Montaigne  has  faid  of  his  own  works  may  almoft  bo 
applied  to  thofe  of  Shakfpeare,  who  "  n'avoit  point  d'autre  f^-' 
gent  dc  bandc  i  ranger  fes  pieces,  que  la  fortune."    Steevbns. 
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Wthout  the  ooncurrenco  of  many  caofes.  The 
ftyle  of  Shakfpeare  was  in  itfelf  ungrammatical^ 
perplexed,  and  obfcure;  his  works  were  trui* 
fenbed  for  the  players  by  thofe  who  may  be  fup^ 
poied  to  have  feldom  understood  them ;  they  were 
tranfmitted  by  copiers  equally  unikilful,  who  ftill 
multiplied  errors;  they  were  perhaps  ibmetimes 
mutilated  by  the  adtors,  for  the  fake  of  fhortening 
the  fpeeches ;  and  were  at  lafk  printed  without  cor* 
wdlion  of  the  prefs.^ 

In  this  Aate  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  Warburton 
foppofes,  becaufe  they  were  unregarded,  but  be^ 
caufe  the  editor's  art  was  not  yet  applied  to  modem 
languages,  and  our  anceftors  were  accuftomed  td 
£>  much  negligence  of  Engliih  printers,  that  they 
iQOuId  very  patiently  endure  it.  At  lafl:  an  edition 
was  undertaken  by  Howe ;  not  becaufe  a  poet  wal 
to  be  publiflied  by  a  poet,  for  Rowe  ieems  to  ham 
thought  very  little  on  cDiredlion  or  explanation,  but 
that  our  author's  works  might  appear  like  thofe  of 
his  fraternity,  with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and 

'  Much  deTerved  ccnfare  has  been  thrown  oat  on  1^  caie* 

leifnefs  of  our  ancient  printers^  as  well  as  on  the  wretched  traiH 
fcripts  they  obtained  from  contemporary  theatres.  Yet  I  cannot 
help  obferving  that,  even  at  this  inftant,  fhonld  any  one  nndcr- 
take  to  publiih  a  play  of  Shakfpeare  from  pages  of  no  gteatel ' 
fidelity  than  fuch  48  are  iflaed  dot  for  the  ufe  of  performers^ 
the  prefs  would  teem  with  as  interpolated  and  inextricable  noo^ 
fenfe  as  it  iJrodttced  above  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Colman  {who 
cannot  be  fufpe£ted  of  ipiorance  or  nHfreprefentation)  in  his  pre^ 
£ice  to  the  laft  edition  of  Beaumont  and  fielder,  very  fotci}^ 
fiyles  the  prompter*s  books  '^  the  moil  inaccurate  and  barbard^is 
of  all  manuscripts  /*  And  well  may  they  deferve  that  chara^er  9 
for  verfc  (as  I  am  informed)  flill  continues  to  be  tranfcribed  as 
profe  by  a  fet  of  mercenaries,  who  in  general  have  neither  th6 
advantage  of  literatnre  or  ondeTfiending.  Foliis  tantum  ne  c&r^ 
mina  manda,  ne  turhaia  volent  ludilria^  was  the  reqoeft  <Qt 
Virgirs  Hero  to  the  Sybil,  and  (hould  alfo  be  the  fupplication  i£ 
every  dramatick  poet  to  the  agents  of  a  prompter.     STitEVfiKc. 
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recommendatory  preface.  Rowe  has  been  clamo--* 
roufly  blamed  for  not  performing  wjiat  he  did  tiot 
undertake,  and  it  is  time  that  juflice  be  done  hitrt, 
by  confeiSngy  that  though  he  feems  to  have  had  no 
tnought  of  corruption  beyond  the  jninter's  errors, 
yet  he  has  made  many  emendations,  if  they  were 
not  made  before,  which  his  fucceflbr^s  have  received 
without  acknowledgment,  and  which,  if  they  had 
produced  them,  would  have  filled  pages  and  pages 
with  cenfures  of  the  flupidity  by  which  the  fai3ts 
were  committed,  with  difplays  of  the  abfurdities 
which  they  involved,  with  oftentatious  expofitions 
of  the  new  reading,  and  felf-congratulations  on  the 
happinefs  of  difcovering  it. 

As  of  the  other  editors  I  have  preserved  the 
prefaces,  I  have  likewife  borrowed  the  author^s 
life  from  Rowe,  though  not  written  with  much 
elegance  or  fpirit ;  it  rdates,  however,  what  is  now 
to  oe  known,  and  therefore  deferves  to  pals  through 
all  iucceeding  publications. 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content 
enough  with  Mr.  Rowe's  performance,  when  Mr. 
Pope  made  them  acquainted  with  the  true  ftate  of 
Shakfpeare's  text,  fnowed  that  it  was  extremely 
corrupt,  and  gave  reafon  to  hope  that  there  were 
means  of  reforming  it.  He  collated  the  old  copies, 
which  none  had  thought  to  examine  before,  and 
reftored  many  lines  to  their  integrity ;  but,  by  a 
very  compendious  criticifm,  he  reje<fted  whatever 
be  disliked,  and  thought  more  of  amputation  than 
of  cure. 

I  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr.  War- 
burton  for  diftinguifhing  the  genuine  from   the 
fpurious  plays.     In  this  choice  he  exerted  no  judg- 
ment of  his  own ;    the  plays  which  he  received,' 
were  given  to  Hemings  and  Condel,  the  firft  edi- 
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tors ;  and  thofe  which  he  rejected,  though,  accord- 
ing to  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  prefs  in  thofe  times^ 
they  were  printed  during  Shakfpeare's  life,  with 
his  name,  had  been  omitted  by  hia  friends,  and 
were  never  added  to  his  works  before  the  edition  of 
1664,  from  which  they  were  copied  by  the  latter 
printers. 

This  was  a  work  which  Pope  feems  to  have 
thought  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  being  not  able 
to  fupprefs  his   contempt  of  the  dull  duty  of  an 
editor.     He  underftood  but  half  his  undertaking. 
The  duty  of  a  collator   is  indeed  dull,   yet,   like 
other    tedious   talks   is   very   neceflary ;    but   an 
amendatory  critick  would   ill  difcharge  his   duty, 
without  qualities  very  different  from  dullnefs.     In 
perufing  a  corrupted  piece,  he  muft  have  before  him 
all  poffibilities  of  meaning,  with  all  poflibilities  of 
expreffion.     Such  muft  be  his  comprehenfion  of 
thought,    and  fuch  his  copioufnefs  of   language. 
Out  of  many  readings  poffible,  he  muft  be  able  to 
fele6l  that  which  beft  fuits  with  the  ftate,  opinions, 
and  modes  of  language  prevailing  in  every  age, 
and  with  his  author's  particular  caft  of  thought, 
and  turn  of  expreffion.     Such  muft  be  his  know- 
ledge, and  fuch  his  tafte.     Conjectural  criticifm  de- 
mands more  than  humanity  poflefles,  and  he  that 
exercifes  it  with  moft  praife,  has  very  frequent  need 
of  indulgence.     Let  us  now  be  told  no  more  of  the 
dull  duty  of  an  editor. 

Confidence  is  the  common  confequence  of  fuc- 
cefs.  They  whofe  excellence  of  any  kind  has  been 
loudly  celebrated,  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  their 
powers  are  univerfal.  Pope's  edition  fell  below  his 
own  expedlations,  and  he  was  fo  much  offended, 
when  he  was  found  to  have  left  any  thing  for  others 

Vol.  L  U 
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to  do,  that  he  pa0ed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ia  a 
ftate  of  hoftility  with  verbal  criticiffn*' 

I  have  retained  all  his  notes^  that  no  fragment 
o(  (6  great  a  writer  may  be  loft ;  his  prej&ce,  va- 
luable alike  for  elegance  of  compofition  and  juft* 
neis  of  remark,  and  containing  a  general  criticiiin 
on  his  author,  fo  extenfive  that  little  can  be  added, 
and  fo  exa6t,  that  little  can  be  difputed,  every 
editor  has  an  intereft  to  fupprefs,  but  that  every 
reader  would  demand  its  insertion. 

Pope  was  focceeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of 
narrow  comprehenfion,  and  fmall  acquifitions,  with 
no  native  and  intriniick  fplendor  of  genius,  with 
little  of  the  artificial  light  of  learning,  but  jealous 
for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  negligent  in  purfuii]^ 
it.  He  collated  the  ancient  copies,^  and  re<9ified 
many  errors^  A  man  fo  anxioufly  fcrupulous  might 
have  been  expe^ed  to  do  more^  but  what  little  he 
did  was  commonly  right. 

In  his  reports  of  copies  and  ecUtions  he  is  not 
to  be  trufted  without  examination.  lie  fpeaks 
fometimes  indefinitely  of  copies,  when  he  has  only 
one.  In  his  enumeration  of  editions,  he  mentions 
the  two  firft  folios  as  of  high,  and  the  third  folio 

*  The  following  compliment  from  Broome  (fays  Dr.  Jofeph 
Warton)  Pope  could  not  take  much  pleaftire  in  reading  j  for  he 
conld  not  value  himftlf  on  his  edition  of  Shakfpeare  : 

"  If  aught  on  earth,  when  once  tjjis  breath  is  flc4, 
''  With  human  tranfport  touch  the  mighty  dead, 
"  Shakfpeare,  rejoice !  his  hand  thy  pagp  refines  j 
*'  Now  ev*ry  fcenc  with  native  brightoeis  ihines  j 
''  Juft  to  thy  fame,  he  gives  thy  genuine  thought  j 
'*  So  Tully  publiih'd  what  Lucretius  wrote  j 
*'  Prun'd  by  his  care,  thy  laurels  loftier  grow, 
'^  And  bloom  afrefli  on  thy  immortal  brow." 

BiKDome's  Ferfes  to  Mr.  Pope.    SxEBveNS,. 
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as  of  middle  authority ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  thef 
firft  is  equivalent  to  all  others^  and  that  the  reft 
only  deviate  from  it  by  the  printer's  negligence. 
Whoever  has  any  of  thci  folios  has  all^  excepting  « 
thofe  diverfities  whidh  mere  rdteration  of  editions 
will  produce.  I  collated  themi  all  at  the  beginnings 
but  afterwards  ufed  only  the  firft. 

Of  bis  notes  I  have  generally  l^tained  thofe 
which  he  retained  himielf  in  his  ftoond  edition^ 
except  when  they  were  confuted  by  fubfequent 
annotators,  or  were  too  minute  to  merit  preferva- 
tion.  I  have  fometimes  adopted  his  rdtoration  of 
a  comma^  without  inserting  the  panegyrick  in 
which  he  celdimited  himfelf  for  his  achievement. 
The  exuberant  excrefcence  of  his  dii^on  I  have 
often  lopped,  his  triumphant  exultations  over  Pope 
and  Rowe  I  have  ibmetimes  fuppreiled,  and  his 
contemptible  oftentation  I  have  frequently  con- 
cealed; but  I  have  in  fome  places  fhown  him^  as. 
be  would  have  fhown  himfelf,  for  the  reader's 
diverfion,  that  the  inflated  emptinefs  of  fotiie 
notes  may  juftify  or  excufe  the  contradlion  of  the 
reft. 

Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean 
and  faithlefs,  thus  petulant  and  oflentatious,  by 
the  good  luck  of  having  Pope  for  his  enemy,  has 
efcaped,  and  efcaped  alone,  with  reputation,  from 
this  undertaking.  So  willingly  does  the  world  fup- 
port  thofe  who  fblicit  favour,  againfi  thofe  who 
command  reverence  5  and,  io  eafily  is  he  praifed, 
whom  no  man  can  envy. 

Our  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in 
my  opinion,  eminently  qualified  by  nature  for  fuch 
Ibidies.  He  had,  what  is  the  firft  requifite  to 
amendatory  criticifm,  that  intuition  by  which  the 

U2 
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p3et*s  intenlioa  is  immediatdy  diicovered,  and 
that  dexterity  of  inteUed  which  defpatches  its 
work  by  the  eafieft  means.  He  had  undoubtedly 
read  much ;  bis  acquaintance  with  cufioms,  opi- 
nions^ and  traditions,  feems  to  have  been  large; 
and  he  is  often  learned  without  (how.  He  fiddom 
pafles  what  he  does  not  underftand,  without  an  at* 
tempt  to  find  or  to  make  a  meaning,  and  fometimes 
haftily  makes  what  a  little  more  attention  would 
have  found*  He  is  folidtous  to  reduce  to  grammar, 
what  he  could  not  be  fure  that  his  author  intended 
to  be  grammatical.  Shakfpeare  r^arded  more  the 
feries  of  ideas,  than  of  words;  and  his  language, 
not  being  defigned  for  the  reader^s  deik,  was  all 
that  he  defired  it  to  be^  if  it  conveyed  his  meaning 
to  the  audience. 

Hanmer's  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  vio- 
lently cenfurcd.  He  found  the  meafure  reformed 
in  fo  many  paflages,  by  the  filent  labours  of  fome 
editors,  with  the  filent  acquiefcence  of  the  reft, 
that  he  thought  himfelf  allowed  to  extend  a  little 
further  the  licence,  which  had  already  been  carried 
fo  far  without  reprehenfion  ;  and  of  his  corredlions 
in  general,  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  they  are  often 
juft,  and  made  commonly  with  the  leaA  ppffible 
violation  of  the  text. 

But,  by  inferting  his  emendations;  whether  in- 
vented or  borrowed,  into  the  page,  without  any 
notice  of  varying  copies,  he  has  appropriated  the 
labour  of  his  predecefli)rs,  and  made  his  own  edi- 
tion of  little  authority.  His  confidence,  indeed, 
both  in  himfelf  and  others,  was  too  great ;  he  fup- 
pofes  all  to  be  right  that  was  done  by  Pope  and 
Theobald  ;  he  feems  not  to  fufpedl  a  critick  of  falli- 
bility, and  it  was  but  reafonable  that  he  fliould 
claim  what  he  fo  liberally  granted. 
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As  he  never  writes  without  careful  enquiry  and 
diligent  confideration,  I  have  received  all  his 
notes,  and  believe  that  every  reader  will  wifh  for 
more. 

Of  the  laft  editor  it  is  more  difficult  to  fpeak. 
Relpe<ft.is  due  to  high  place,  tendernefs  to  living 
reputation/  and  veneration  to  genius  and  learning  ; 
-  hut  he  cannot  be  juflly  offended  at  that  liberty  of 
which  he  has  himfelf  fo  frequently  given  an  ex- 
ample, nor  very  felicitous  what  is  thought  of 
noties,  which  he  ought  never  to  have  confidered  as 
part  of  his  ferious  employments,  and  which,  I  fup- 
pofe,  fince  the  ardour  of  compofition  is  remitted,  he 
no  longer  numbers  among  his  happy  effufions. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  his  com- 
mentary, is  acquiefcence  in  his  firft  thoughts ; 
that  precipitation  which  is  produced  by  confciouf- 
nefs  of  quick  difcerninent ;  and  that  confidence 
which  prefumes  to  do,  by  furveying  the  furface, 
what  labour  only  can  perform,  by  penetrating  the 
bottom.  His  notes  exhibit  fometimes  perverfe 
interpretations,  and  fometimes  improbable  con- 
jectures ;  he  at  one  time  gives  the  author  more 
profundity  of  meaning  than  the  fentence  admits, 
and  at  another  difcovers  abfurdities,  where  the 
fenfe  is  plain  to  every  other  reader.  But  his  emen- 
dations are  likewife  often  happy  and  juft ;  and 
his  interpretation  of  obfcure  paflages  learned  and 
iagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  rejected  thofe, 
againft  which  the  general  voice  of  the  publick  has 
exclaimed,  or  which  their  own  incongruity  imme- 
diately condemns,  and  which,  I  fuppofe  the  author 
himfelf  would  defire  to  be  forgotten.  Of  the  refl, 
to  part  I  have  given  the  highefl  approbation,  by 
iaferting  the  offered  reading  in  the  text ;  part  I 
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have  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  as  doabt* 
ful,  though  fpecious ;    and  part  I  have  cenfured 

without  referve,  but  I  am  fure  without  bitterndi 
pf  malice^  and,  I  hope,  without  wantonnefs  of 
infult. 

It  is  no  pleafure  to  me,  in  revifing  my  volumes, 
to  obfeirve  how  much  paper  ia  wafted  in  confuta- 
tion. Whoever  confiders  the  revolutions  of  karn^ 
ing,  and  the  various  queftions  of  greptw  or  lejis 
importance,  upon  which  wit  and  reafon  have  ex-r 
ercifed  their  powers,  muft  lament  the  unfuccefsfuU 
nefs  of  enquiry,  and  the  flow  advances  of  tm^^ 
when  he  reflects,  that  great  part  of  the  labour  of 
every  writer  is  only  the  deftru(3ion  of  thofe  that 
weitf  before  him.  The  firft  care  of  the  builder  of 
0  new  fyAem  is  to  demoliih  the  fabricks  whieh 
are  (landing.    The  chief  defire  of  him  that  com- 

'  ments  an  author,  is  to  fliow  how  much  other  com-- 
mentatbrs  have  corrupted  and  obfcured  him.    The 

.  opinions  prevalent  in  one  age,  as  truths  above  the 
reach  of  controverfy,  are  confuted  and  rejected  in 
another,  and  rife  again  to  reception  in  remoter 
times.  Thus  the  human  mind  is  kept  in  motion 
without  progrefs.  Thus  fometimes  truth  and 
error,  and  fometime$  contrarieties  of  error,  take 
each  other's  place  by  reciprocal  invailoh.  The 
tide  of  feeming  knowledge  which  is  poured  over 
one  generation,  retires  and  leaves  another  naked 
and  barren ;  the  fudden  meteors  of  intell^nce, 
which  for  a  while  appear  to  (hoot  th^r  heam^  mto 
the  regions  of  obfcurity,  on  a  fuddeo  withdraw 
their  luftre^  and  leave  mortals  again  to  grope  their 
?wiy. 

Thefe  elevations  and  depreffions  of  renown,  and 
|be  contradi6iions  to  which  all  improvers  of  know«- 
jledge  muft  for  ever  be  expofed^  finoe  thiey  ar^^  oot 
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efeaped  by  tlie  higheft  and  brigliteft  of  mankind* 
may  furely  be  endured  with  patience  by  criticjcs 
and  annotators,  who  can  rank  theoifelves  but  as 
the  iatellites*  of  their  authors.  How  canft  thou 
beg  for  life^  fays  Homer's  hero  to  his  captive, 
when  thou  knoweft  that  thou  art  now  to  fufFer 
only  what  muft  another  day  be  fufiered  by 
Achilles  ? 

Dr^  Warburton  had  a  name  fufiicient  to  confer 
celebrity  on  thofe  who  could  exalt  themfelves  into 
ftntasontfts,  and  his  notes  have  taifed  a  clamour 
too  KHid  to  be  diflin&.  His  chief  aflailants  are 
the  authors  of  TTie  Canons  of  Critictfm^  and  of  The 
Revifal  of  Shah/peare's  Text ;  of  whom  one  ridicules 
his  errors  with  airy  petulance,  fuitable  enough  to 
/  the  levity  of  the  controverfy  ;  the  other  attacks 
them  with  gloomy  malignity,  as  if  he  were  dragging 
to  juilice  an  ailailin  or  incendiary.  The  one  flings^ 
like  a  fly,  fucks  a  little  blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter, 
and  returns  for  more ;  the  other  bites  like  a  viper, 
and  would  be  glad  to  leave  inflammations  and 
gangrene  bdiind  him*  When  I  think  on  one,  with 
his  confederates,  I  remember  the  danger  of  Corio-* 
lanus,  who  was  afraid  that  gitU  wiihjpits,  and  boys 
with  JioneSy  Jhould  Jlay  him  in  puny  baitle  ;  when 
the  other  crofles  my  ima^nation,  I  reitiember  the 
prodigy  in  Mad^eth: 

"  A  falcon  tow*ring  in  hi«  pride  of  placc^ 

"  Was  by  a  moufing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kiird." 

Let  me  however  do  them  juftice.     One  is  a  wit, 
and  oAe  a  fcholar.3    They  have  both  fhown  acute- 

*  See  Bofweirs  Life  of  Dr.  John/on^  ypl.  I.  p.  227,  3d.  edit. 

'  k  is  exinoflrdinaxy  that  tfakf^ollciitao  fiieidd  attempt  foTO^. 
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nefs  fufficient  in  the  difcovery  of  faults,  and  have 
both  advanced  feme  probable  interpretations  of  ob- 
fcure  pailages ;  but  when  they  afpire  to  conjedhire 
and  emendation,  it  appears  how  falfely  we  all  efti- 
jnate  our  own  abilities,  and  the  little  which  th^ 
have  been  able  to  perform  might  have  taught  th«n 
more  candour  to  the  endeavours  of  others. 

Before  Dr.  Warburton's  edition.  Critical  Obfer-^ 
vations  on  Shahjpeare  had  been  publiflied  by  Mr. 
Upton,'^  a  man  ikilled  in  languages,  and  acquainted 
with  books,  but  who  feems  to  have  had  no  great 
vigour  of  genius  or  nicety  of  tafle.  Many  of  his. 
explanations  are  curious  and  ufeful,  but  he  like* 
wife,  though  he  profefled  to  oppofe  the  licentious 
confidence  of  editors,  and  adhere  to  the  old  co- 
pies, is  unable  to  reftrain  the  rage  of  emendation, 
though  his  ardour  is  ill  feconded  by  his  fkilL 
Every  cold  empirick,  when  his  heart  expanded 
by  a  fuccefsful  experiment,  fwells  into  a  theorift, 
and  the  laborious-collator  at.fome  unlucky  moment 
frolicks  in  conje6lure. 

Critical,  hijiorical,  and  eocplanatory  Notes  have 
been  likewife  publiflied  upon  Shakfpeare  by  Dr. 
Grey,  whofe  diligent  perufal  of  the  old  Englifli 
writers  has  enabled  him  to  make  fome  ufeful  obfer- 
yations.  What  he  undertook  he  has  well  enough 
performed,  but  as  he  neither  attempts  judicial  nor 
emendatory  criticifm,  he  employs  rather  his  memory 

luminous  a  work,  as  the  Revifal  of  Shakjpeare's  text,  when 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  ''  he  was  not  fo  fortunate  as  to 
be!  furnifhed  with  either  of  the  folio  editions,  much  lefs  any  qf 
the  ancient  quartos  :  and  even  Sir  Thomas  HanmeFs  perform- 
ance was  known  to  him  only  by  Dr.  Warburton's  reprefentation." 

Farmbk. 
♦  Republiflied  by  him  in  1748,  after  Dr.  Warburton's  edition, 
vith  ^Iterations,  &c.    Steeysns.  >   :   1  •   ' 
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than  his  fagacity.  ,  It  were  to  be  wiftied  that  ail 
would  endeavour  to  imitate  his  modefty,  who  have 
not  been  able  to  furpafs  his  knowledge. 

I  can  fay  with  great  fincerity  of  all  my  prede- 
ceflbrs,  what  I  hope  will  hereafter  be  faid  of  me, 
that  not  one  has  left  Shakfpeare  without  improve* 
mentj  nor  is  there  one  to  whom  I  -  have  not  beai 
indebted  for  afliftanceand  information:     Whatever 
I  have  taken  from  them,  it  was  my  intention  to 
refer  to  its  original  author,  and  it  is  .certain,   that 
what  I  have  not  given  to  another,  I  believ^  when 
I  wrote  it  to  he  my  own.    In  ibme  perh£q>s  I  have 
been  anticipated ;    but  if  I  am  ever  found  to  en« 
croach  upon  the  remarks  of  any  other  commenta- 
tor, I  am  willing  that  the  honour,    be  it  more  or 
Jefe,  fhould  be  transferred  to  the  firii  claimant,  for 
feis  righti,  and  his  alone,  ftands  above  difpute;    the 
fecond  can  pmve  his  pretenjfions  only  to  himfel^ 
nor  can  himfelf  always  diftinguifti  invention,  with 
fuflScient  certainty,  from  recolle<Sion. 

They  have  all  been  treated  by  me  with  candour, 
which  they  have  not  been  careful  of  obferving  to 
c«ie  another.  It  is  not  eafy  to  difcovci*  from  what 
caufe  the  acrimony  of  a  fcholiaft  can  naturally 
proceed.  The  fubje6ls  to  be  difcufled  by  him  are 
of  very  fmall  importance;  they  involve  neither 
property  nor  liberty ;  nor  favour  the  intereft  of 
.  fe£l  or  party.  The  various  readings  of  copies,  and 
different  interpretations  of  a  paflage,  feem  to  be 
quefliohs  that  might  exercife  the  wit,  without  en- 
gaging the  paffions.  But  whether  it  be,  that  fmiitt 
tJmi^  make  mean  iiwn  prottd^  and  vanity  catches 
fmall  occafions ;  or  that  all  contrariety  of  opinion, 
even  in  thofe  that  can  defend  it  no  longer,  makes 
proud  men  angry ;  there  is  often  found  in  com-^ 
laMtdries  a  fpontaneous  llr^n  of  invedtive  and  con^ 
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teii^9  more  eager  mdvencnoous  than  is  vented  bjr 
the  moft  furious  controvertift  ki  politicks  againft 
thoie  whom  he  is  hired  to  detune. 

Perhaps  theligbtneisof  the  matter  miy  conduce 
to  the  vehemence  of  the  agency ;  when  the  truth 
to  be  tnveftigated  is  {o  near  to  inexiflence,  as  to 
efcape  attention,  its  bulk  is  to  be  enlai^ed  by  rs^ 
and  exclamation :  that  to  which  all  would  be  in^ 
different  in  its  originid  fbte,  may  attract  notice 
when  the  £ite  of  a  name  is  appended  to  it.  A 
commentator  has  indeed  great  temptatioiis  to  fnpply 
by  tuii)ulence  what  he  wants  of  dignity,  to  beat  his 
little  gold  to  a  fpacaous  furface^  to  work  that  to  foam 
which  no  art  or  diligence  can  exalt  to  ipirit* 

The  notes  which  I  have  borrowed  or  written  are 

either  iiluftrative,    by  which  diffioalties  are  ex^- 

plained;  or  judicial,  by  which  faults  and  beauties 

^^e  remarked ;  or  emendatory,  by  whicb  dt^zfs^- 

tions  are  corrected. 

The  explanations  tnuifcribed  from  oth^s,  if  I 
do  not  fubjotn  any  other  interpretation,  I  fuppofe 
commonly  to  be  right,  at  leaft  I  intend  by  acqui- 
efcence  to  confeis,  that  I  have  nothing  better  to 
propole. 

After  the  labours  of  all  the  editors,  I  found 
many  paf&ges  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  ob<- 
ftruA  the  greater  number  of  n^ukrs,  and  thought 
it  my  duty  to  facilitate  thesr  pailage.  It  is  im- 
4  poifible  for  an  expoiitor  not  to  write  too  little  for 
feme,  and  too  much  for  others.  He  can  only  judge 
what  is  neceflary  by  his  own  experience ;  and  bow 
long  foever  he  may  deliberate,  will  at  laft  explsm 
many  lines,  which  the  learnt  will  think  itnpoffible 
to  be  mistaken,  and  omit  mssny  for  which  the  igno^ 
rant  will  want  his  help.  Thefe  are  cenfu^es  merely 
rehtive,  and  muft   be  quietly  endur^v    I  iiat^e 
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^n^v<H;ired  <o  be  neither  fuperfluoufly  copiocn^ 
nor  fcrupuloufly  referved,  and  hope  that  1  have 
made  my  author's  meaning  acceffible  to  many,  who 
before  were  frighted  from  penifiag  him,  and  con* 
tributed  fomething  to  the  publick,  by  diffufing  tn^ 
iU)cent  and  rational  pleafure. 

The  complete^,  explanation  of  an  author  not 
fyftematick  aad  coniequential,  but  defultory  and 
vagrant,  abounding  in  cafual  allufions  and  light 
kiitit9,  is  not  to  be  expeded  from  any  (ingle  fchoIuiL 
All  perfonal  refle^ons,  when  names  are  fttppreiicd, 
muft  be  in  a  few  years  irrecoverably  obUterated.; 
and  cuiloms,  too  minute  to  attrad  the  notice  of 
}aw,  yet  fuch  as  modes  of  drefs,  formalitues  of 
conver&tion,  rules  of  vifits,  difpofition  of  furniture, 
uad  pradtices  of  ceremony,  wliich  naturally  find 
places  in  familiar  dialogue,  are  {6  fugitive  and  uUf- 
fubfiantial,  that  they  are  not  eaiiiy  retained  or  ^ 
recovered.  What  can  be  known  will  be  collated 
by  chance,  from  the  recedes  of  obfcure  and  ofaior 
^te  papers,  perufed  commonly  with  fome  other 
view.  Of  this  knowledge  every  man  has  ibnie, 
^md  none  has  much ;  but  when  an  author  has  en^ 
gaged  the  pubiick  attention,  thofe  who  can  add 
any  thing  to  his  illufiration,  communicate  their 
diicoveries,  and  time  produces  what  had  eluded 
diligence. 

To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  refign  many  paC- 
iage^  which,  though  I  ifid  not  underfiand  them, 
will  perhaps  hereafter  be  explained,  having,  I  hope, 
illufirated  fiime,  which  others  have  negie<9ed  or 
mistaken,  fbmetimes  1^  (hort  pemarks^  or  marginal 
dii«6tions,  fuch  as  every  editor  has  added  at  ins 
wiU,  and  often  by  commeists  more  laborious  thaa 
the  matter  wiil  feem  to  de^nre  ;  but  that  which  is 
moft  difficult  is  not  atwqra  moft  important,  atid  to 
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an  editor  nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which  his  author  is 
obfcured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defeats  I  have  not  been 
very  diligent  to  obferve*  Some  plays  have  more,  and 
ibme  fewer  judicial  obfervations,  not  in  proportion 
to  their  difference  of  merit,  but  becaufe  I  gave  this 
part  of  my  defign  to  chance  and  to  caprice.  The 
reader,  I  believe,  isfeldom  pleafed  to  And  his  opinion 
anticipated ;  it  is  natural  to  delight  more  in  what  we 
find  or  make,  than  in  what  we  receive.  Judgment, 
like  other  faculties,  is  improved  by  practice,  and  its 
advancement  is  hindered  by  fubmiffion  to  didlato- 
rial  decifions,  as  the  memory  grows  torpid  by  the 
ufe  of  a  table-book.  Some  initiation  is  however 
neceflary ;  of  all  fkill,  part  is  infuied  by  precept, 
and  part  is  obtained  by  habit;  I  have  therefore 
fhown  fo  much  as  may  enable  the  candidate  of  cri- 
ticiixn  to  difcover  the  reft. 

To  the  end  of  moft  plays  I  have  added  ihort 
ftridlures,  containing  a  general  cenfure  of  faults, 
or  praife  of  excellence  ;  in  which  I  know  not  how 
much  I  have  concurred  with  the  current  opinion  ; 
but  I  have  not,  by  any  affedtation  of  Angularity,  de- 
viated from  it.  Nothing  is  minutely  and  particu- 
larly examined,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  fuppoied, 
that  in  the  plays  which  are  condemned  there  is  much 
to  be  praifed,  and  in  thefe  which  are  praifed  much 
to  be  condemned. 

.  The  part  of  criticifm  in  which  the  whole  fuccef- 
iion  of  editors  has  laboured  with  the  gre^eft  dili- 
gence, which  has  occafioned  the  mdl  arrogant 
oftentation,  and  excited  the  keeneft  acrimony,  is 
the  emendation  of  corrupted  paflages,  to  which  the 
publick  attention  having  been  firft  drawn  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  contention  between  Pope  and  Theobald, 
has  been  continued  by !  the  perfecution^  which,  with 
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a  kind  of  confpiracy,  has  been  lince  railed  againft 
all  the  publilhers  of  Shakfpeare. 

That  many  pailages  have  pailed  in  a  (late  of 
depravation  through  all  the  editions  is  indubitably 
certain  ;  of  thefe,  the  reftoration  is  only  to  be 
attempted  by  collation  of  copies,  or  fagacity  of 
conjedlure.  The  collator's  province  is  fafe  and  eafy, 
the  conje<fturer's  perilous  and  difficult.  Yet  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  plays  are  extant  only  in  one 
copy,  the  peril  muft  not  he  avoided,  nor  the  difficulty 
refufed. 

Of  the  readings  which  this  emulation  of  amend* 
ment  has  hitherto  produced,  fome  from  the  labours 
of  every  publifher  I  have  advanced  into  the  text ; 
thofe  are  to  be  confidered  as  in  my  opinion  fuffi- 
ciently  fupported ;  fome  I  have  rejeded  without 
mention,  as  evidently  erroneous  ;  fome  I  have  left 
in  the  notes  without  cenfure  or  approbation,  as 
refting  in  equipoife  between  obje6lion  and  de- 
fence ;  and  fome,  which  feemed  fpecious  but  not 
right,  I  have  inferted  with  a  fubfequent  ahimad- 
verfion. 

Having  clafled  the  obfervations  of  others,  I  was 
at  laft  to  try  what  I  could  fubftitute  for  their 
mistakes,  and  how  I  could  fupply  their  omiffions. 
I  collated  fuch  copies  as  I  could  procure,  and 
wifhed  for  more,  but  have  not  found  the  oolle<9:ors 
of  thefe  rarities  very  communicative.  Of  the  edi* 
tions  which  chance  or  kindnefs  put  into  my  hands 
I.  have  given  an  enumeration,  that  I  may  not  be 
blamed  for  negleding  what  I  had  not  the  power 
to  do. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  (bon  found  that 
the  later  publifhers,  with  all  their  boafts  of  dili- 
gence, fufFered  many  paflages  to  ftand  unauthorized, 
and  contented  themfelves  with  Rowe's  regulation 
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of  the  text,  even  where  they  knew  it  to  be  arbitf  arj^^ 
and  with  a  little  confidmtion  might  have  found 
it  to  be  wrong.  Some  of  thefe  alterations  are  only 
the  eje^on  of  a  word  for  one  that  appeared  to 
him  more  elegant  or  more  inteUigible.  Thefe 
oorruptions  I  have  o&en  lilently  redlified ;  for  the 
hiftory  of  our  language,  and  the  true  force  of  our 
word^  can  only  he  preierved^  by  keepng  the  text 
of  author!^  free  from  adult^ation.  OtherSj  and 
thofe  very  frequent,  imoothed  the  cadence,  or  re- 
gulated the  meafure ;  on  thefe  I  have  not  exercifed 
the  fame  rigour ;  if  mtly  a  word  was  tranfpofed^ 
or  a  particle  inferted  or  omitted,  I  have  foai^ 
timea  fufiered  the  line  to  fiand ;  for  the  inconflancy 
of  the  copies  is  fuch,  as  that  fome  liberties  may 
be  eafily  permitted*  But  this  pra6tice  I  have  not 
fyE&ved  to  proceed  far,  having  refiored  the  primi-^ 
tivB  diiftion  wherever  it  could  for  any  reafout  be 
preferred* 

The  emendations,  which  c<»nparifon  of  copies^ 
iupplied,  I  have  inferted  in  the  text ;  fom^times^ 
where  the  improvement  was  flight,  without  notice, 
and  fometimes  with  an  account  of  the  reafons  of  the 
change. 

CJonj^fturCy  though  it  be  fometimes  unavoidable^ 
I  have  not  wantonly  nor  liccntioufly  indulged. 
It  has  been  my  fettled  principle,  that  the  reading 
of  the  ancient  books  is  probably  true,  and  there- 
fore is  not  to  be  difturbed  for  the  fake  of  elegance, 
perfpicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of  the  fenfe. 
For  though  much  credit  is  not  due  to  the  fidelity, 
nor  any  to  the  judgment  of  the  firft  publifliers, 
yet  they  who  had  the  copy  before  their  eyes  were 
KK>re  likely  to  read  it  right,  than  we  who  read  it 
only  by  imagination.  But  it  is  evident  that  they 
have  often  made  firange  miftakes  by  ignorance  or 
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negligence,  and  that  therefore  fometfaing  may  be 
properly  attempted  by  criticiiin,  keeping  the  middle 
way  between  prefumption  and  timidity. 

Such  criticifm  I  have  attenopted  to  pradtife,  and 
where  any  paflage  appeared  inextricably  perplexed, 
have  endeavcHired  to  difcover,  how  it  may  be  re- 
called to  fenfe,  with  lead  viol^ace.  But  my  firft 
labour  is,  always  to  turn  the  old  text  on  every  fide, 
and  try  if  there  be  any  interftice,  through  which 
light  can  find  its  way ;  nor  would  Huetius  himielf 
condemn  me,  as  refufing  the  trouble  of  reiearch, 
for  the  ambition  of  alteration.  In  this  modefi  in<- 
duftry,  I  have  not  been  unfuccefsful.  I  have 
refcued  many  lines  from  the  violations  of  temerity, 
and  iecured  many  fcenes  from  the  inroads  a£  cor- 
re6iion«  I  have  adopted  the  Roman  ientiment,  that 
it  is  more' honourable  to  iave  a  citizen,  than  to  kill 
an  enemy,  and  have  beea  more  can^L  to  protect 
than  to  attack. 

I  have  preferved  the  common  diftribution  of  the 
plays  into  ad:s,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  ia  almoft 
all  the  plays  void  of  authority.  Some  of  thoiir 
which  are  divided  in  the  later  editions  have  no 
diviiion  in  the  firfi:  folio,  and  feme  ihst  are  dividdA 
in  the  folio  have  no  divifion  in  the  preceding 
copies;  The  fettled  mode  of  the  theatre  requima 
four  intervals  in  the  play,  but  few,  if  any,  of  oat 
author's  compofitions  can  be  properly  ddftributeA 
in  that  manner.  An  aA  is  fo  mudti  of  the  dracna 
as  pafles  without  intervention  of  time,  or  change 
of  place.  A  paufe  makes  a  new  a<$t.  In  every 
real,  and  therefore  in  every  imitative  a6lion,  the 
intervals,  may  be  more  or  fewer,  the  reftri<Sion  of 
five  a6ts  being  accidental  and  arbitrary.  Thi«f 
Shakfpeare  knew,  and  this  he  pradlifed ;  his  pkys^ 
were  written,  and  at  firft  printed  in  one  unbrokea 
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continuity,  and  ought  now  to  be  exhibited  with 
ihort  paufes,  interpoied  as  often  as  the  fcene  is 
changed^  or  any  confiderable  time  is  required  to 
pafs.  This  method  would  at  once  quell  a  thoufand 
abfurdities. 

In  reftoring  the  author's  works  to  their  integrity, 
I  have  confidered  the  pundluation  as  wholly  in  my 
power ;  for  what  could  be  their  care  of  colons  and 
eomnms,  who  corrupted  words  and  fentences. 
Whatever  could  be  done  by  adjufting  points,  is 
therefore  filently  performed,  in  fome  plays,  with 
much  diligence,  in  others  with  lefs ;  it  is  bard  to 
keep  a  bufy  eye  fteadily  fixed  upon  evanefcent 
atoms,  or  a  difcurfive  mind  upon  evanefcent  truth. 

The  fame  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few  par- 
ticles, or  other  words  of  flight  efFe<Sl.  I  have 
fometimes  inferted  or  omitted  them  without  notice. 
I  have  done  that  fometimes,  which  the  other  editors 
have  done  always,  and  which  indeed  the  (late  of  the 
text  may  fufficiently  juftify. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  inftead  of  blaming 
us  for  paffing  trifles,  will  wonder  that  on  mere 
trifles  fo  much  labour  is  expended,  with  fuch  im- 
portance of  debate,  and  fuch  folemnity  of  diction* 
To  thefe  I  anfwer  with  confidence,  that  they  are 
judging  of  an  art  which  they  do  not  underftand ; 
yet  cannot-  much  reproach  them  with  their  igno- 
rance, nor  promife  that  they  would  become  in  ge- 
oeral,  by  learning  criticifm,  more  ufeful,  happier, 
or  wifer. 

As  I  pradlifed  conje6lure  more,  I  learned  to  truft 
it  lefs ;  and  after  I  had  printed  a  few  plays,  re- 
folved  to  infert  none  of  my  own  readings  in  the 
text.  Upon  this  caution  I  now  congratulate  my- 
felf,  for  every  day  encreafes  my  doubt  of  my  emen- 
dations. 
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Since  I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the  mar- 
gin, it  muft  not  be  confidered  as  very  reprehenfible, 
if  I  have  fufFered  it  to  play  fome  freaks  in  its  own 
dominion.  There  is  no  danger  in  conje6lure,  if  it 
be  propofed  as  conjedlure ;  and  while  the  text  re- 
mains uninjured,  thofe  changes  may  be  fafely  offered, 
which  are  not  confidered  even  by  him  that  oflfers 
them  as  neceflary  or  fafe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value,  they  have  not 
been  oftentatioufly  dirplaye4  or  /Importunately  ob- 
truded. I  could  have  written  longer  notes,  for 
the  art  of  writing  notes  is  not  of  difficult  attain- 
ment. The  work  is  performed,  firft  by  railing  at 
the  ftupidity,  negligence,  ignorance,  and  afinine 
tafl:eleflhefs  of  the  former  editors,  fhowing,  from 
all  that  goes  before  and  ell  that  follows,  the  in- 
elegance and  abfurdity  of  the  old  reading ;  then  by 
propofing  fomething,  which  to  fuperficial  readers 
would  feem  fpecious,  but  which  the  editor  rejeds 
with  indignation  ;  then  by  producing  the  true  read- 
ing, with  a  long  pariaphrafe,  and  concluding  with 
loud  acclamations  on  the  difcovery,  and  a  fober 
wifli  for  the  advancement  and  profperity  of  genuine 
eriticifm. 

All  this  may  be  done,  and  perhaps  done  fome- 
times  without  impropriety.  But  I  have  always 
fufpefted  that  the  reading  is  right,  which  requires 
many  words  to  prove  it  wrong;  and  thfe  emenda- 
tion wrong,  that  cannot  without  fo  much  labour 
appear  to  be  right.  The  juftnefs  of  a  happy 
reftoration  ftrikes  at  once,  and  the  moral  precept 
may  be  well  applied  to  eriticifm,  quod  dubitas  ne 
feceris. 

To  dread  the  fhore  which  he  fees  fpread  with 
wrecks,  is  natural  to  the  failor.  I  had  before  my 
eye,    fo  many  critical  adventures  ended  in  m\U 
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carriage,  that  caution  was  forced  upon  me.  t 
encountered  in  every  page  wit  ftruggling  with  its 
own  fophiftry,  and  learning  confufed  by  the  mul* 
tipUcity  of  its  views.  I  was  forced  to  cenfure  thofe 
whom  I  admired,  and  could  not  hut  refledt,  while 
t  was  difpo^eiiing  their  ecnendations,  how  ibon 
the  fame  fate  might  happen  to  my  own,  and  how 
many  of  the  readings  which  I  have  corre<Sed 
may  be  by  fome  other  editor  defaided  aqd  efta- 
VUflied. 

"  Criticks  I  faw^  that  other's  names  efface, 
**  And  fix  tlieir  own,  with  labour,  in  the  place ; 
«  Their  own,  like  others,  foon  their  place  relign'd, 
*'  Or  difappear*d«  and  lea  the  firft  behind*"    Pove. 

That  a  conjedlural  critick  (hould  often  be  mif- 
taken,  cannot  be  wonderful,  either  to  others,  or 
himfelf,  if  it  be  confidered,  that  in  his  art  there 
is  no  fyftem,  no  principal  and  axiomatical  truth 
that  n^g^ulates  fubordinate  pofitions.  His  chance 
of  error  is  renewed  at  every  attempt ;  an  oblique 
view  of  the  jpafla^e,  a  flight  mifapprehenfion  of  a 
phraie,  a  catual  inattention  to  the  parts  connected, 
is  fufficient  to  make  him  not  only  fail,  but  fail 
ridicidoufly ;  and  wheu  he  fucceeds  heft  he  pro- 
duces perhaps  but  one  reading  of  many  probable^ 
and  he  that  fugged  another  wiX  always  be  able  to 
diipute  his  claims- 
It  is  an  unhappy  ftate,  in  which  danger  is  hid  un- 
der pleafure.  The  allurements  of  emendation  are 
Ibarcely  refiftible.  Conje<3:ure  has  all  the  joy  and  all 
the  pride  of  invention,  and  he  that  has  onceflarted 
a  happy  change,  is  too  much  delighted  to  confider 
what  obje^ions  may  rile  againft  it. 

Yet  conje<Stural  criticifm  has  been  of  great  ufe 
in  the  learned  world;    nor  is  it  my  intention  to 
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^predate  a  fiudy,  that  has  exercifed  fo  many 
mighty  mihdB^  from  the  revival  of  leiaming  to  oui* 
own  age>  from  the  Bilhop  of  Alerias  to  Englifli 
Bentky.  The  criticks  on  ancient  authors  have^ 
in  the  exercife  of  their  fagacityi  iiiany  afliftances^ 
which  the  editor  of  Shakfpeare  is  cojidemned  td 
want.  They  are  employed  upon  ghtrnmatical  and 
fettled  languages^  whofe  conilru6tioi1  contributeai 
lb  much  to  perfpicuity,  that  Homer  has  fewer 
paiiages  unintelligible  than  Chaucer*  The  word^ 
have  not  only  a  known  regimeti,    but  ihvariabte 

5uantities,  which  dire^  and  confine  the  choice* 
'here  are  commonly  more  itianufcripts  than  one  5 
and  they  do  not  often  confpire  in  the  iamemiftakes. 
Yet  Scatiger  could  confefs  to  Salmafius  how  little 
fatisfadliofi  his  emendations  gave  him<  tthidunt 
nobis  conjectune,  quarum  nos  pudetj  po/i&aquMfi  in 
meliores  codices  incidimus.  And  Lipfins  could 
complain,  that  criticks  were  making  fiiults,  by  try-* 
ing  to  remove  them,  Ut  olim  vitiis,  ita  nunc  reme^ 
diis  laboratur.  And  indeed,  when  mere  conje^^ure 
is  to  be  ufed,  the  emendations  of  Scaliger  and 
Lipfius,  notwithftanding  their  wonderful  fagacitjr 
and  erudition,  are  often  vague  and  di(putabie>  like 
mine  or  Theobald*s. 

Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  cenfured  for  doing 
wrong,   than  for  doing  litBle ;    for  raifing  in  iAj» 

s  .....^  ifi^  B\Jhap  of  Aieria  «-^3  Jobn  Andreas*  He  vds  fe» 
cretaiy  to  the  Vatican  Library  duriag  the  papacies  of  Paul  If. 
and  Sixtus  IV.  By  the  former  he  was  employed  to  fuperinten J 
fuch  works  as  were  to  be  multiplied  bv  the  new  art  of  printing, 
Bt  that  ttgie  brought  into  Rome.  He  poblifhed  Herodotus, 
Strabo^  Livy>  Aulas  Gdlius^  kc.  His  fchool-fellow,  Canjinal 
de  Cufa,  procured  him  the  bifhoprick  of  Accia,  a  province  in 
Corfica  5  and  Paul  II.  afterwards  appointed  him  to  that  of  Aleria, 
in  the  fame  ifland^  where  he  died  in  1403.  See  Fabric.  Bibl. 
JLat.  Vol.  III.  804.    Steevbns. 
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publick  expedlations,  which  at  laft  I  have  not 
anfwered.  The  ex{)e6tation  of  ignorance  is  in- 
definite, and  that  of  knowledge  Is  often  tyrannical. 
It  is  hard  to  latisfy  thofe  who  know  not  what  to 
demand,  or  thofe  who  demand  by  defign  what  they 
think  impoilible  to  be  done.  I  have  indeed  dis- 
appointed no  opinion  more  than  my  own;  yet 
I  have  endeavoured  to  perform  my  talk  with  no 
flight  folicitude.  Not  a  lingle  paflage  in  the  whole 
work  has  appeared  to  me  corrupt,  which  I  have 
not  attempted  to  reftore  ;  or  obfcure,  which  I  have 
not  endeavoured  to  illuftrate«  In  many  I  have  failed 
like  others ;  and  from  many,  after  all  my  efforts,  I 
have  retreated,  and  confefled  the  repulfe.  I  have 
not  pafled  over,  with  afFe<3ed  fuperiority,  what 
is  equally  difficult  to  the  reader  and  to  myfelf, 
but  where  I  could  not  in(lru6l  him,  have  owned 
my  ignorance.  I  might  eafily  have  accumulated 
a  mafs  of  feeming  learning  upon  eafy  fcenes; 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  negligence,  that, 
where  nothing  was  neceflary,  nothing  has  been 
done,  or  that,  where  others  have  faid  enough,  I 
have  faid  no  more. 

Notes  are  oflen  neceffery^  but  they  are  neceflary 
evils.  Let  him,  that  is  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
powers  of  Shakfpeare,  and  who  ddSres  to  feel  the 
faigheft  pleafure  that  the  drama  can  give,  read  every 
play,  from  the  firft  fceiie  to  the  laft,  with  utter 
negligence  of  all  his  commentators.  Wlien  his 
fancy  is  once  on  the  wing,  let  it  not  ftoop  at  cor- 
redlion  or  explanation.  When  his  attention  is 
ftrongly  engaged,  let  it  difdain  alike  to  tiun  afide 
to  the  name  of  Theobald  and  of  Pope.  Let  him 
read  on  through  brightnefs  and  obfcurity,  through 
integrity  and  corruption ;  let  him  prefeiTC  his 
comprehenfion  of  the  dialogue  and  his  intereft  io 
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^the  fable.  And  when  the  pleafures  of  novielt/ 
have  ceafed,  let  him  attempt-  exaAnefs,  and  read 
the  commentators. 

Particular  paflages  are  cleared  by  notes,  but  the^ 
.general  efFedl  of  the  work  is  weakened.     The  mind* 
is  refrigerated  by  interruption ;    the  thoughts  are 
diverted  from  the  principal^  fubjedl ;  the  reader  is 
weary,    he  fufpedts  not  why ;  and  at  laft  throws 
away  the  book  which  he  has  too  diligently  ftudied. 

Parts  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole  has 
been  furveyed;' there  is  a  kind  of  intelledtual  re- 
motenefs  neceflary  for  the  compreheniion  of  any 
great  work  in  its  full  defign  and  in  its  true  propor- 
tions ;  a  dofe  approach  ftiows  the  fmaller  niceties, 
but  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  difcerned  no 
longer. 

It  is  not  very  grateful  to  confider  how  little  the 
fucceffion  of  editors  has  added  to  this  authorV 
power  of  pleafing.  He  was  read,  admired,  ftudied, 
and  imitated,  while  he  was  yet  deformed  with  all 
the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and  negleA 
could  accumulate  upon  him  ;  while  the  reading  was 
yet  not  redlified,  nor  his  allufions  underftood  ;  yet 
then  did  Dryden  pronounce,  "  that  Shakfpeare  was 
the  man,  who,  of  all  modern  and  perhaps  ancient 
poets,  had  the  largeft  and  moft  comprehenfive 
?buL  All  the  images  of  nature  were  ftill  prefent 
to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laborioufly,  but 
luckily :  when  he  defcribes  any  thing,  you  more 
than  fee  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Thofe,  who  accule 
him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater 
commendation;  he  was  naturally  learned;  he 
needed  not  the  fpe6lacles  of  books  to  read  nature  x 
he  looked  inwards,  and  found  her  there,  I  cannot 
fay  be  is  every  where  alike  ;  were  he  fy,  I  ihould 
do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the  great^ 
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of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  infipid  ; 
his  comick  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his 
ierious  fwelling  into  bombaft.  But  he  is  always 
great,  when  fome  great  occafion  is  prefented  to  him  : 
no  man  can  fay,  he  ever  had  a  fit  fubje6l  for  his  wit, 
and  did  not  then  raifehimfelf  9s  high  above  the  reft 
of  poets, 

'  Qaaotum  lenU  fol^ot  inter  viburna  cupreffi/' 

It  is  lo  be  lamented,  that  fuch  a  writer  fhould 
want  a  commentary  ;  that  his  language  fhould  be- 
come obfblete,  or  his  fentiments  obfcure.  But  it 
IS  vain  to  carry  wiihes  beyond  the  condition  of 
human  thin^ ;  that  which  muft  happen  to  all,  has 
happened  to  Shakfpeare,  by  accident  and  time; 
arid  more  than  has  been  fufFeredby  any  other  writer 
fince  the  ufe  of  types,  has  been  fuffered  by  him 
through  his  own  negligence  of  fame,  or  perhaps 
by  that  fuperiority  of  mind,  which  defpifed  its 
own  performances,  when  it  compared  them  with 
its  powers,  and  judged  thofe  works  unworthy  to 
be  preferved,  which  the  criticks  of  following  ages 
were  to  contend  for  the^  fame  of  reftoring  and 
explaining. 

Among  theie  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I  am 
pow  to  ftand  the  judgment  of  the  publick ;  and  wiih 
that  I  could  confidently  produce  my  commentary 
as  equal  to  the  encouragement  which  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  receiving.  Every  work  of  this  kind 
is  by  its  nature  deficient,  and  I  (hould  fe^l  little  fo- 
licitude  about  the  fentence,  were  it  to  be  pronounced 
only  by  the  Ikilful  and  the  learned. 

Of  what  has  beep  performed  in  this  rcvilal/  ao 

^  This  paragraph  relates  to  the  edition  publiftedin  177.3,  by 
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account  is  given  in  the  following  pages  by  Mr. 
Steevem,  who  might  have  fpoken  both  of  his  own 
diligence  and  fsLgaciiy,  in  terms  of  greater  feif- 
approbation^    without  deviating  from  modeOy  or 

triith.^      JOHNSOK. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO    XHfc 

READER. 

[Prefixed  to  Mr.  Stkeveh6*s  Edition  of  Twenty 
of  the  old  Quarto  Copies  of  Shaksfbare^  &c^ 
in  4  Vols-  8vo.  17I56.J 

THE  plays  of  Shakfpeare  have  been  fo  often 
republifbed,  with  every  ieeming  advantage 
which  the  joint  labours  of  men  of  the  firft  abflHiei 
could  procure  for  them,  that  one  would  hardly 
imagine  they  could  ftand  in  need  of  any  thing  be*- 
yond  the  .illuftration  of  fome  few  dark  paflaged. 
Modes  of  expreffion  muft  remain  in  obfcurity,  or 
be  retrieved  from  tinje  to  time,  0s  chance  may 

^  An  ^efatory  matters  being  in  the  prefent  edition  printed 
ftccorcfing  to  the  ofder  <^  fime  in  which  they  originally  appeared^ 
the  AdTerti&menc  Dr.  Johnfbn  refers  to^  wHl  be  ftmsiiitasx^e$!k 
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throw  the  books  of  that  age  into  the  hands  of 
criticks  who  {hall  make  a  proper  ufe  of  them. 
Many  have  been  of  opinion  that  his  language  will 
continue  difficult  to  all  thofe  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  provincial  expreffions  which  they  fuppoie 
him  to  have  ufed ;  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
believe  but  that  thofe  which  are  now  local  may 
once  have  been  univerfal,  and  mull  have  been  the 
language  of  thofe  perfons  before  whom  his  plays 
were  reprefented.  However,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  inftances  of  obfcurity  from  this  fource  are  very 
few. 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  even  a  particu- 
lar fyntax  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare ;  but, 
as  I  do  not  recolledl  that  any  proofs  were  ever 
brought  in  fupport  of  that  fentiment,  I  own  I  am 
of  the  contrary  opinion. 

In  his  time  indeed  a  different  arrangement  of 
fyllables  had  been  introduced  in  imitation  of  the 
Latin,  as  we  find  in  Afcham ;  and  the  verb  was 
frequently  kept  back  in  the  fentence ;  but  in  Shak- 
fpeare no  marks  of  it  are  difcemible ;  and  though 
the  rules  of  fyntax  were  more  flri6lly  obferved  by 
the  writers  of  that  age  than  they  have  been  fince, 
he  of  all  the  number  is  perhaps  the  mofl  ungram- 
matical.  To  make  his  meaning  intelligible  to  his 
audience  feems  to  have  been  his  only  care,  and 
with  the  eafe  of  converfation  he  has  adopted  its 
incorreiftnefs. 

The  paft  editors,  eminently  qualified  as  they 
were  bv  genius  and  learning  for  this  undertaking, 
wanted  induflry ;  to  cover  which  they  publifhed  ca- 
talogues, tranfcribed  at  random,  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  old  copies  than  ever  they  can  be  fuppofed 
jtp  have  had  in  their  pofieffion ;  when,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  never  examined  the  few  which  we  knpw 
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-they  had,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  laft' 
editor  alone  has  dealt  fairly  with  the  world  in  this 
particular ;  he  profefTes  to  have  made  ufe  of  no 
more  than  he  had  really  feen,  and  has  annexed  a 
lift  of  fuch  to  every  play,  together  with  a  complete 
one  of  thoie  fuppofed  to  be  in  being,  at  the  condu* 
lion  of  his  work,  whether  he  had  been  able  to  pro- 
cure them  for  the  fervice  of  it  or  not. 

For  thefe  reafons  I  thought  it  would  not  be 
wiacceptable  to  the  lovers  of  Shakfpeare  to  collate 
all  the  quartos  I  could  find,  comparing  one  copy 
with  the  reft,  where  there  were  more  than  one  of 
the  fame  play ;  and  to  multiply  the  chances  of  their 
being  preferved,  by  collecting  them  into  volumes^ 
inftead  of  leaving  the  few  that  have  e/caped,  to 
ihare  the  fate  of  the  reft,  which  was  probably  hafien* 
ed  by  their  remaining  in  the  form  of  pamphlets, 
their  ufe  and  value  being  equally  unknown  to  thofe 
into  whofe  hands  they  fell. 

Of  fome  I  have  printed  more  than  one  copy ; 
as  there  are  many  peribns,  who,  not  contented 
with  the  pofteilion  of  a  finiftied  pidure  of  fome 
great  mafter,  are  delirous  to  procure  the  firft  &etclt 
that  was  made  for  it,  that  they  may  have  the  plea« 
fure  of  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  artift  from  the 
firft  light  colouring  to  the  finiftiing  ftreke.  To 
fuch  the  earlier  editions  of  King  Jokuy  Henry  the 
JFiftK  Henry  the. Sixth,  The  Merry  Wives  of  IVind^ 
for^  and  Romeo  and  Juliet,  will,  I  apprehend,  not 
be  unwelcome ;  fince  in  thefe  we  may  difo^ti  at 
much  as  will  be  found  in  the  hafty  outlines  of  the 
pencil,  with  a  fair  profpedl  of  that  perfediion  to 
which  he  brought  every  performance  he  took  the 
pains  to  retouch. 

The  general  chanuSler  of  the  quarto  editions  mn 
more  advantageoufly  be  taken  from  the  wqi« 
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of  Mr.  Pope,  than  from  any  recommendation  of  my 
own. 

''The  folio  edition  (fays  he)  in  which  all  the 
plays  we  now  receive  as  his  were  firft  colledled,  was 
publiflied  by  two  players^  Heminges  and  Condell, 
in  1623,  feven  years  after  his  deceaie.  Th^  de- 
clare that  all  the  other  editions  were  Itolen  and  fur«* 
reptitious,'  and  affirm  theirs  to  be  purged  from  the 
errors  of  the  former.  This  is  true,  as  to  the  literal 
errors,  and  no  other ;  for  in  all  relpeds  elfe  it  is  far 
worfe  than  the  quartos. 

"  Firft,  becaufe  the  additions  of  trifling  and 
bombaft  paflages  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numer^ 
00s.  For  whatever  had  been  added  fince  thofe 
quartos  by  the  a<5lors,  or  had  ftolen  from  their 
mouths  into  the  written  parts,  were  from  thence 
conveyed  into  the  printed  text,  and  all  ftand  charged 
upon  the  author.  He  himfelf  complained  of  this 
uiage  in  Hamlet^  where  he  wifties  thofe  whaplay  the 
clowns  would  Jpeak  no  more  than  is  fet  down  far 
them,  (AA  III.  fc.  iv.)  But  as  a  proof  that  he 
.  ccHiId  not  efcape  it,  in  the  old  editions  of  Romeo 
And  Juliet^  there  is  no  hint  of  the  mean  conceits 
and  ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there.  In  others 
Ae  fceiies  of  the  mobs,  plebeians,  and  clowns,  are 
vaftly  (horter  than  at  prefent ;  and  I  have  feen  one 
in  particular  (which  feems  to  have  belonged  to 
the  play-houfe,  by  having  the  parts  divided  by 
lines^  and  the  adlors  names  in  the  margin,)  where 
ibveral  of  thofe  very  paflages  were  added  in  a 


'  It  jnaj  be  prcper  on  this  occafioa  to  obferve^  tliat  the.a&ort 
pnnted  fevcral  of  the  plays  in  their,  folio  edition  frona  the  very 
quarto  copies  which  they  are  here  ftriving  to  depteciate  5  and  ad- 
4i%ioiuri  corrnptioik  is  the  utmofl  that  thefe  copies  gained  by  pafling 
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wiitten  hand,  which  fince  are  to  be  found  in  the 

^^  In  the  next  place,  a  number  of  beautiful  pailages 
were  ooiitted,  which  were  extant  in  the  firfl:  iingle 
editions  ;  as  it  feems  without  any  other  reafon  than 
their  willingnefs  to  fhorten  fome  fcenes.'* 

To  this  I  muft  add,  that  I  cannot,  help  looidng 
on  the  folio  as  having  fuffered  other  injuries  from 
the  licentious  alteration  of  the  players ;  as  we 
frequently  find  in  it  an  unufual  word  changed  into 
one  more  popular ;  fometimes  to  the  weakening  of 
the  fenfe,  which  rather  feems  to  have  been  their 
wori:,  who  knew  that  piainnefs  was  neccflary  for 
the  audience  of  an  iilitenate  age»  than  that  it  was 
done  by  the  confent  of  the  author :  fox  he  would 
hardly  have  unnerved  a  line  in  his  written  cc^y, 
which  they  pretend  to  have  tranfcrib^d,  however  t^e 
might  have  permitted  many  to  have  been  familiar* 
iMd  in  the  reprefentation*  Were  I  to  indulge  my 
own  private  conjedlure,  I  fhould  fuppofe  that  his 
blotted  manufcripts  were  read  over  by  one  to  ano- 
ther among  thole  who  were  appointed  to  tranfcribe 
them ;  and  hence  it  would  eafily  happen,  that 
words  of  fimilar  found,  though  of  fenfes  dire^Hf 
oppofite,  might  be  confi:>unded  with  each  other. 
They  themfelves  declare  that  Shakfpeare*s  time  of 
blotting  was  paft,  and  yet  half  the  erix>rs  we  find 
in  their  edition  could  not  be  nierdy  typc^raphicaK 
Many  of  the  quartos  (as  our  own  printers  aiTure 
me)  were  fer  from  being  unikilfolly  executed,  and 
fome  of  them  were  much  more  corre<3jly  printed 
than  the  folio,  which  was  publiflied  at  the  charge 
of  the  fame  proprietors,  whofe  names  we  find 
prefixed  to  th^  okler  cof^ ;  and  I  cannot  join 
with  Mr.  Pope  in  acquitting  that  edition  of  more 
literal  eirors  than  thoie  which  went  before  it.    The 
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particlea  in  it  ieem  to  be  as  fortuttoufly  diipoiecE, 
and  proper  names  as  frequently  undiftinguifhed 
by  Italick  or  capital  letters  from  the  reft  of  the 
text.  The  punauation  is  equally  accidental ;  nor 
do  I  iee  on  the  whole  any  greater  marks  of  a  ikilful 
revifal,  or  the  advantage  of  being  printed  from 
unblotted  originals  in  the  one,  than  in  the  other* 
One  reformation  indeed  there  feems  to  have  been 
made,  and  that  very  laudable ;  I  mean  the  fubfti- 
tution  of  more  general  terms  for  a  name  too  often 
minece(nui!y  invoked  on  the  ftage;  but  no  jot  of 
obfcenity  is  omitted:  and  their  caution  againft 
profanenefs  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  thing  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  judgment  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  folio.^  . 

How  mudi  may  be  done  by  the  affiftance  of  the 
old  copies  will  now  be  eaiily  known  ;  but  a.  more 
difficult  tafk  remains  behind,  which  calls  for  other 
abilities  than  are  requifite  in  the  laborious  col- 
lator. 

From  a  diligent  perufal  of  the  comedies  of  con- 
temporary authors,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  mean- 
ing of  many  expreflicms  in  Shakfpeare  might  be 
retrieved;  for  the\ language  of  oonverfation  can 
only  be  expedled  to  be  prdferved  in  works,  which 
in  thar  time  affumed  the  merit  of  being  pidlures 
of  men  and  manners.  The  ftyle  of  converiation 
we  may  fuppofe  to  be  as  much  alta-ed  as  that  of 

^  and  their  caution  againft  profanehffs.is,  in  my  api* 

nion,  the  only  thing  fwr  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  editors  of 
the  folio,"]  1  doubt  whether  we  are  fo  mach  indebted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  editors  of  the  folio  edition,  for  their  caudon 
againft  profanene(«,  aft  to  the  flatnte  3  J^c.  I.  c.  21>  which  pro* 
hmtts  aader  fevere  penalties  the  ufe  of  the  facred  oanoe  in  anj 
plays  or  interludes.  This,  occafioned  the  pbyhoiifi)  copies  to  b6 
aTtered^  and  they  printed  fr^  the  playhoufe  copies. ' 
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books;  and,  in  confequence  of  the  change,  we 
have  no  other  authorities  to  recur  to  in  either  cafe* 
Should  our  language  ever  be  recalled  to  a  ftri<ft 
examination,  and  the  falhion  become  general  of 
driving  to  maintain  our  old  acquifitions,  inftead 
of  gaining  new  ones,  which  we  fhall  be  at  laft 
cbliged  to  give  up,  or  be  incumbered  with  their 
weight ;  it  will  then  be  lamented  that  no  regular 
coHedion  was  ever  formed  of  the  old  Englilh  books; 
from  which,  as  from  ancient  repofitories,  we  might 
recover  words  and  phrafes  as  often  as  caprice  or 
wantonnefs  (hould  call  for  variety ;  inftead  of  think-- 
ing  it  neceflary  to  adopt  new  ones,  or  barter  folid 
ftrength  for  feeble  fplendpur,  which  no  language 
has  long  admitted,  and  retained  its  purity. 

We  wonder  that,  before  the  time  of  Shaklfpeai^, 
we  find  the  ftage  in  a  ftate  fo  barren  of  productions, 
but  forget  that  we  have  hardly  any  acquaintance' 
with  the  authors  of  that  period,  though  fome  few 
of  thdr  dramatick  pieces  may  remain.  The  feme 
might  be  almoft  faid  of  the  interval  between  that 
«ge  and  the  age  of  Dryden,  the  performances  of 
which,  not  being  preferyed  in  fets,  or  difiiifed  as 
now,  by  the  greater  number  printed,  muft  lapfe 
apace  into  the  lame  obfcurity. 

*'  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
€€  Multi ^." 

And  yet  we  are  contented,  from  a  few  Specimens 
only,  to  form  our  opinions  of  the  genius  of  ages 
gone  before  us.  Even  while  we  are  blaming  the 
tafte  of  that  audience  which  received  with  applaufe 
the  worft  plays  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
we  (hould  confider  that  the  few  in  poflefEon  of  our 
theiatre,  which  would  never  have  been  heard  a 
fecond  time  had  they  been  written  now,  were  pro- 
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bably  the  befi  of  hundreds  which  had  been  difmifled 
with  general  cenfure.  The  coUeAion  of  plays,  in- 
terludes^ &c.  made  by  Mr.  Garrick>.  with  an  intent 
to  dqx>iit  them  hereafter  in  ibme  publick  library,^ 
will  be  confidered  as. a  valuable  acquifition;  for 
pamphlets  have  never  yet  been  examined  with  a 
proper  regard  to  pofterity.  Moft  of  the  oblblete 
pieces  will  be  found  on  enquiry  to  have  been  intro^ 
cluced  into  librarie&  but  fome  few  years  fince ; 
and  yet  thofe  of  the  prefent  age»  which  may  one 
time  or  other  prove  as  ufeful,  are  ftill  entirely  neg- 
leded*  I  Ihould  be  remifs,  I  am  fure,  were  I  to 
forget  my  acknowledgments  to  the  gentleman  I  have 
juft  mentioned^  to  whofe  benevolence  I  owe  the 
ufe  of  feveral  of  the  fcarceft  quartos^  which  I  could 
not  otherwife  have  obtained ;  though  I  advertifed 
for  them,  with  fufficient  ofiers,  as  I  thought^  either 
to  tempt  the  cafual  owner  to  {^\,  or  the  curious  to 
communicate  them ;  but  Mr.  Garrick^s  zeal  wodd 
not  permit  him  to  withhdd  any  thing  that  might 
ever  fo  remotely  tend  to  fhow  the  peffedions  of 
that  author  who  could  only  have  enabled  him  to 
difplay  his  own. 

It  is  not  merdy  to  obtain  juftice  to  Shakipe^ure^ 
that  I  have  made  this  collections  and  advife  others 
to  be  made.  The  general  intereft  of  Englifh  lite- 
rature, and  the  attention  due  to  our  own  language 
and  hiftory,  require  that  our  ancient  writings  fhould 
be  diligently  reviewed.  There  is  no  age  which  has 
not  produced  fome  works  that  deferved  to  be  re- 
membered ;  and  as  words  and  phrafes  are  only  un- 
derftood  by  comparing  them  in  different  places  the 
lower  writers  muft  be  read  for  the  explanation  of 

'  Tbi»  GoIIe^on  ia  now,  in  porfoaoce  of  Mf ,  Garriek*s  Wffljr 
|>laccd  in  the  Britilfa  Mufevm.    Keep; 
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the  hagh^.  No  language  can  be  afcertained  and 
fettled,  but  by  deducing  its  words  from  their  origin 
nal  fources,  and  tracing  them  through  their  fuc- 
ceffive  varieties  of  fignification ;  and  this  dedudlion 
can  only  be  performed  by  confutting  the  earlieft 
and  intermediate  authors. 

Enough  has  been  sdready  done  to  encourage  us 
to  do  more.  Dr.  Hickes,.  by  reviving  the  lludy  of 
the  Saxon  language,  (eems  to  have  excited  a  ftronger 
curioiity  after  old  Engliih  writers,  than  ever  had 
appeared  before.  Many  volumes  which  were 
mouldering  in  duft  have  been  coUeAed ;  many  au- 
tho;rs  which  were  foi^otten  have  been  revived ;  many 
laborious  catalogues  have  been  formed ;  and  many 
judiciousgloflaries  compiled;  the  literary  tranfadlions 
of  the  darker  ages  are  now  open  to  difcovery ;  and 
the  language  in  its  intermediate  gradations^  i^om 
the  Conqueft  to  the  Reftoration,  is  better  underftood 
than  in  any  former  time. 

To  incite  the  cmitinuancc,  and  encourage  the 
extenfion  of  this  domeftick  curiofity,  is  one  of  the 
purpofes  of  the  prdent  publication.  In  the  play^ 
it  contains,  the  poet^s  firft  thoughts  as  wdl  as 
words  are  preferved ;  the  additions  made  in  {vhfe^ 
quent  impreffions,  diftinguifliied  in  Italicks,  and  the 
performances  themfelves  make  their  ^pearance 
with  every  typographical  error,  iuch  as  they  were 
before  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  idayer-editor&. 
The  varbus  rea<Ungs,  which  can  only  be  attribtited 
to  chance,  are  fet  dtown  among  the  reft,  as  I  did 
not  choofe  arlritrarily  to  determine  for  others  which 
were  ufelefe,  or  which  were  valuable.  And  many^ 
words  differing  only  by  the  fpelling,  or  ferviag 
merely  to  fhow.  the  difficulties  which  they  to  whofet 
lot  it  firft  fell  to  difentangle  their  perplexities  muft 
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have  encountered,  are  exhibited  with  the  retf .    1 
inuft  acknowledge  that  fome  few  readings  have! 
flipped  in  by  miftake,  which  can  pretend  to  ferve 
no  purpofe  of  illuftration,  but  were  introduced  by 
confining  myfelf  to  note  the  minuteft  variations  of 
the  copies,    which  foon  convinced  me  that  the 
oldeft  were  in  general  the  moft  correft.     Though 
no  proof  can  be  given  that  the  poet  fuperintended 
the  publication  of  any  one  of  thefe  himfelf^  yet 
we  have  little  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  he  who  wrote 
at  the  command  of  Elizabeth,  and  undier  the  pa- 
tronage of  Southampton,  was  fo  very  negligent  of 
his  fame,  as  to  permit  the  moft  incompetent  judges, 
fuch  as  the  players  were,  to  vary  at  their  pjeafure 
what  he  had  fet  down  for  the  firft  fingle  editions  ; 
and  we  have  better  grounds  for  fufpicicm  that  hiai 
workAdid  materially  fuflfer  from  their  prefumptuous 
oorreiSions  afler  his  death. 

It  is  very  well  known,  that  before  the  time  of 
Sh^kfpeare,    the  art  of    making   title-pages  was 
pradlifed  With  as  much,   or  perhaps  more  fuccefd 
than  it  has  been  fince.     Accordingly,  to  all  his 
plays  we  find  long  and  defcriptive  ones,    which, 
when  they  were  firft  publifhed,  were  of  great  fervice 
to  the  venders  of  them*     Pamphlets  of  every  kind 
were  hawked  about  the  ftreets  by  a  fet  of  people 
refembling  his.  own  Autolycusy    who  proclaimed 
aloud  the  qualities  of  what  they  offered  to  fale,  and 
might  draw  in  many  a  purchafer  by  the  mirth  he 
was  taught  to  expert  from  the  kuntours  of  Corporal 
Nym^  or  the  fwaggering  vaine  of  ^undent  PifioUy 
who  was  not  to  be  tempted  by  the  reprefentation  of 
a  fa6i:  merely  hiftorical.     The  players,  however,  kid 
afide  the  wnole  of  this  garniture,  not  finding  it  fb 
neceflary  to  procure  fuccefs  to  a  bulky  volume. 
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\vhen  the  author's  reputation  was  eftabliCbed^  as  it 
had  been  to  befpeak  attention  to  a  few  ftrag^JBg 
pamphlets  while  it  was  yet  uncertain. 

The  iixteen  plays  which  are  not  in  thefe  volumes^ 
remained  unpublifhed  till  the  folio  in  the  year  l628| 
though  the  compiler  of  a  work  called  Theatrical 
Records,  mentions  different  fingle  editions  of  them 
all  before  that  time.  But  as  no  one  of  the  editors 
could  ever  meet  with  fuch,  nor  has  any  one  ell^ 

i>retended  to  have  feen  them^  I  think  myfelf  a^p 
iberty  to  fuppofe  the  compiler  fupplied  the  defedls 
of  the  lift  out  of  his  own  imagination ;  finoe  he 
muft  have  had  Angular  good  fortune  to  have 
been  poflefled  of  two  or  three  different  copies  of  all, 
when  neither  editors  nor  coUedors,  in  the  courfe 
of  near  fifty  years,  have  been  able  fb  much  as  to 
obtain  the  fight  of  one  of  the  number.* 

At  the  end  of  the  laft  volume  I  have  added  a 
tragedy  of  King  Leir,  publilhed  before  that  of 
Shakfpeare,  which  it  is  not  improbable  he  might 
have  feen,  as  the  father  kneeling  to  the  daughter^ 
when  fhe  kneels  to  afk  his  bleiling,  is  found. in  it; 
a  circumftance  two  poets  were  not  very  likely  to 
have  hit  on  feparately  ;  and  which  feems  borrowed 
by  the  latter  with  his  ufual  judgment^  it  being  the 


•  It  will  be  obviotis  to  cvcrjr  otte  acqaainted  with  the  ancient 
Englifb  language,  that  in  almoft  all  the  titles  of  plays  in  this  ca* 
talogue  of  Mr.  William  Rufus  Cheiwood,  the  fpelltng  is  oon* 
fiantly  overcharged  with  fuch  a  fuperfluitj  of  letters  as  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Shakfpeare  or  his  contemporaries. 
A  raore  bungling  attempt  at  a  forgery  was  never  obtruded  on  the 
publick.  ^tethfi  Brit\fh  Theatre,  1750;  reprinted  by  Dodfley 
in  1756,  under  the  title  of  "  Theatrical  Records,  or  an  Account 
of  J^gliih  Dramatick  Authors,  axid  their  Works,"  where  all 
that  is  f^id  concerning  an  Advertifement  at  the  end  of  Borneo 
and  Juliet,  1597,  is  equally  falfe,  no  copy  of  that  play  having 
been  ever  publUhed  by  Andrew  Wife* 

Vol..  I.  y 
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moft  mtorfti  pailage  in  the  'whale  pl&y ;  and  is  ih^ 
Iroduced  in  fiich  a  miMfwier,  as  to  make  ft  fairiy  his 
own.  The  ingenious  editor  of  The  Reliques  of 
uinment  Englijk  Poetry  having  never  tact  with  this 
play,  ackd  a^  it  is  not  preferved  in  Mr.  Ganick's 
cOTe<ftk>n,  I  thought  it  a  curiofity  worthy  the  no- 
tice of  the  publidc. 

I  have  hkewife  reprinted  Shakfpeare's  Sonnets, 
from  a  copy  publi(hed  in  1 609,  by  G.  Eld,  one  of 
the  printers  of  his  plays ;  \^ch,  added  to  the  con- 
(ideation  that  they  made  their  appearance  with 
his  name^  and  in  his  Hfe^time,  feems  to  be  no 
ilender  proof  of  their  audienticity.  The  fame 
evidence  might  operate  in  favour  of  feveral  more 
plays  which  are  omitted  hCTe,  out  of  refpedt  lo 
the  judgment  of  thofe  who  had  omitted  them  be- 
fore.3 

It  is  to  be  wilhed  that  fome  metho4  of  publica- 
tion moll  favourable  to  the  charadler  of  an  author 
were  once  eftablifhed  ;  whether  we  are  to  lend  into 
the  world  all  his  works  withaut  diftindtion^  or 
ailbitrarily  to  leave  oat  what  may  be  thought  a  dif- 

?'ace  to  him.  The  firft  editors,  who  rejedied 
erklesy  retmned  Titus  Awironicus ;  and  Msc.  Pope, 
without  any  reajEbn,  named  The  tVinter's  Tale,  a 
play  that  bears  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  the  hand  of 
Shakipeare,  among  thofe  which  he  fuppofed  to  be 
rpuiious.  Dr.  Warburton  has  fixed  a  iiigma  on 
tne  three  parts  of  Henry  the  Sixths  and  fbme 
others  : 

^  Inde  Ddabelbj  eft,  atque  hicc  Antonius  3'* 

a^nd  all  have  been  willing  to  plunder  Shakipeare, 

?  Locrine,  ISgS.  Sir  John  Oldcuftle,  I6OO,  London  Pro-- 
di^al,  V605,  Peridfs,  Prince  of  Tyre,  l60g,  Puritan,  16OO. 
Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  l6ia.     Ywli/hire  Tragedy,  16O8. 
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6r  niix  upi  a  breed  of  harten  metal  \frith  hid  |)ureft 
ore. 

Joiliua  Baitjes,  fht  editdr  of  Eilripides,  thought 
every  fcrap  of  his  author  fo  facred,  that  he  had 
Jprefeired  with  the  name  of  one  of  his  plays,  thd 
only  remaiufng  word  of  it-  The  fame  reafon  in- 
deed might  be  given  in  his  fatrour,  which  caufed 
the  prefervation  of  that  valuable  trifyllable ;  which 
is^  that  it  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  pl^e  in  the 
Ch^eek  language.  But  this  does  not  feem  td  have 
been  his  only  motive^  as  we  find  he  has  to  the  full 
afi  carefully  publiflied  fev^rsl  detached  and  brokeri 
fentenees,  the  gieairings  from  fcholiafts,  which 
have  no  daim  to  merit  of  that  kind ;  and  yet  th<; 
authoi-'s  works  might  be  reckoned  by  fome  id  b^ 
incomplete  without  them.  If  then  this  duty  is 
eiLpe<5ted  frdm  every  editor  of  a  Greek  <k  Romah 
poet,  vvhy  k  not  the  fame  infifted  oti  m  refpe6l:  of 
an  Etijgiift  claifick  ?  But  if  the  cuftom  of  preferv- 
itig  alC  whether  worthy  of  it  or  not,  be  more  Aa- 
noured  in  the  breach,  than  the  obfervance,  the  fup^^ 
preffion  at  leafl;  ihould  not  be  confidered  as  a  fault. 
The  publication  of  inch  things  as  Swift  had  writ- 
ten merely  to  raife  a  laugh  among  his  friends,  had 
ddded  fomething  to  the  bulk  of  his  works,  but  very 
little  to  his  character  as  a  writer.  The  four  vo-* 
lumes  *  that  came  out  fince  Dr.  Hawkefworth's 
edition,  not  to  look  on  them  as  a  tax  levied  on  the 
publick,  (which  I  think  ofie  might  without  injuf- 
tice,)  corrtain  not  more  than  fufficient  to  have  made 
one  of  real  value  ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  difinge- 
nuity,  not  to  give  it  a  harfher  title,  in  exhibiting 
what  the  author  never  meant  fhould  fee  the  light ; 

'  Voluraes  XIII.  XIV.  XV>.  an4  XVL  in  large  8ro.  Niti^ 
more  have  iince  been  added.    Rbed. 
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for  no  motive,  but  a  fordid  one,  can  betray  the 
furvivors  to  make  that  publick,  which  they  them* 
felves  mufl  be  of  opinion  will  be  unfavourable  to 
the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Life  does  not  often  receive  good  unmixed  with 
evil;  The  benefits  of  the  art  of  printing  are  de* 
praved  by  the  facility  with  which  foandal  may  be 
diflfufed,  and  fecrets  revealed ;  and  by  the  tempta- 
tion by  which  traffick  folicits  avarice  to  betray  the 
weaknefles  of  pailion,  or  the  confidence  of  friend- 
ihip. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  think  thefe  pofihumous  pub- 
lications injurious  to  fociety.  A  man  confcious 
of  literaiy  reputation  will  grow  in  time  afraid  to 
write  with  tendernefs  to  his  filler,  or  with  fondnefs 
to  his  child ;  or  to  remit  on  the  flightefl  occafion, 
or  mofl  prelfing  exigence,  the  rigour  of  critical 
choice,  and  grammatical  feverity.  That  efleem 
which  preferves  his  letters,  will  at  lafl  produce  his 
difgrace ;  when  that  which  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
or  his  daughter  fhall  be  laid  open  to  the  publipk. 

There  is  perhaps  fufficient  evidence,  that  mofl  of 
the  plays  in  queftion,  unequal  as  they  may  be  to  the 
refl,  were  written  by  Sh^fpeare ;  but  the  reafon 
generally  given  for  publifhjng  the  lefs  correcQ:  pieces 
of  an  author,  that  it  affords  a  more  impartial  view 
of  a  man's  talents  or  way  of  thinking,  than  when 
"we  only  fee  him  in  form,  and  prepared  for  pnr  re- 
ception, is  not  enough  to  condemn  an  editor  who 
thinks  and  pra<5lices  otherwife*  For  what  is  all  this 
fp  fhow,  but  that  every  man  is  more  dull  at  one 
time  than  another  ?  a  fadt  which  the  world  would 
eafily  have  admitted,  without  alking  any  proofs  in 
its  fupport  that  might  be  defh-uftive  to  an  author's 
reputation. 

To  conclude ;  if  the  work,  which  this  publica- 
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^  tion  was  meant  to  facilitate,  has  been  already  per- 
formed, ffie  fatisfadtionof  knowing  it  to  be  fo  tnay 
be  obtained  from  hence ;  if  otherwife,  let  thoie 
who  raifed  expectations  of  corre6hiefs,  and  through 
negligence  defeated  them,  be  juftly  expofed  by  fu- 
ture editors,  who  will  now  be  in  poflemon  of  hf  far 
the  greateft  part  of  what  they  might  have  enquired 
after  for  years  to  no  purpofe  ;  for  in  refpeA  of  fuch 
a  number  of  the  old  quartos  as  are  here  exhibited, 
the  firft  folio  is  a  common  book.  This  advantage 
will  at  leaft  arife,  that  future  editors  having  equally 
recourie  to  the  famq  copies,  can  challenge  diftinc- 
tion  and  preference  only  by  genius,  capacity,  in-, 
duftry,  and  learning. 

As  I  have  only  colle<?led  materials  for  future 
artifts,  I  confider  what  I  have  Ibeen  doing  as  no 
riiore  than  an  apparatus  for  their  ufe.  If  the 
publick  is  inclined  to  receive  it  as  fuch,  I  am  am- 
ply rewarded  for  my  trouble ;  if  otherwife,  I  fhall 
fubmit  with  cheerfulnefs  to  the  cenfure  which  fliould 
equitably  fall  on  an  injudicious  attempt ;  having 
this  confolation,  however,  that  my  defign  jimounted 
to  no  more  than  a  wifh  to  encourage  otheri^  to  think 
of  preferving  the  oldeft  editions  of  the  Englifh 
writers,  which  are  growing  fcarcer  every  day ;  and 
to  afford  the  world  all  the  affiftance  or  pleafure  it 
can  receive  from  the  moft  authentick  copies  extant 
of  its  NOBLEST  POET.s 

a  S. 

'  As  the  foregoing  Advertifement  appeared  when  its  author 
was  young  and  aninformed,  he  cannot  now  abide  by  many  fen- 
timents  exprefied  in  it :  nor  would  it  have  been  here  reprinted^ 
but  in  compliance  with  Dr.  John&n's  injunftion,  that  all  the  res 
lative  Prefaces  fhould  continue  to  attend  his  edition  pf  ,our  au^ 
lhor*s  plays.    Stsbvens. 
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IT  18  iaid  of  the  pftrich,  that  ihe  drops  her  egg 
at  random^  jto  he  difposM  of  as  chance  pleafes ; 
ather  hrought  to  maturity  by  flie  fun's  kindly 
warmth,  cm-  elie  cruih'd  by  beaAs  and  the  feet  of 
paflers-by  :  fuph^  at  Idaifl,  is  the  account  which 
naturalifts  have  given  us  of  this  extraordinary 
bird ;  and  admitting  it  for  a  truth,  (he  is  in  this  a 
fit  emblem  of  almoft  every  ^reat  genius  :.  they 
conceive  and  produce  with  eafe  thoie  noble  iilues 
of  human  underftanding ;  but  incubation^  the 
dull  work  of  putting  them  cohrefftly  upon  paper 
and  afterwards  publiihipg,  is  a  ta(k  they  can  not 
away  with."  If  the  original  ftate  of  all  fuch  authors' 
writings,  even  from  Homer  downward,  cpufd  be 
enquired  into  and  known,  they  would  yield  proof 
in  abundance  of  the  juftnefs.  of  what  is  here  af- 
ierted :  but  the  author  now  before  us  Ihall  fuffice  for 
them  all ;  being  at  once  the  greateft  inftance  of  ge- 
nius in  producing  noble  things,  and  of  negligence  in 
providing  for  them  afterwards.  This  negligence 
indeed  was  {o  great,   and  the  condition  in  which 

f'  Dr.  Jobnibn'S'  optnion  of  this  performancd'  may.be  known 
^hxB  the  foIlowiDg  parage  in  Mr.  Bofweirs  lAfif  q/^  Ifri  JoknJtm\ 
Jecond  edit.  Vol.  HI.  p.  251 :  '*  If  the  inanVoald  have  come  to 
kne^  I  wotild  have  endeavbared  to  endow  his  pcurpofe  ^mfk  wordii 
for  as  it  is^  he  doth  gabble  mpofirouflj/r 
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hj6  works  are  come  down  to  u3  ft>  very  defojffQ^d^ 
that  it  has,  of  late  years,  induc'd  feveral  geiittleinen 
ta  make  a  revifion  of  them :  but  the  publick  feema 
not  to  be  fetisfyM  with  any  of  their  endeavours ; 
and  the  reafon  of  it's  discontent  will  be  manifefi^ 
when  the  Aateof  his  old  editions,  and  th^  methods 
that  they  have  taken  to  smaend  thecn,  are  fully  lay*4 
open,  which  is  the  firil  huiinefs  of  this  IntrodiK^t 

tiOD. 

Of  thirty-fix  plays  whidi  Sbaki|)eare  has  left  us, 
and  which  compofe  the  colledion  that  was  a^r-* 
wards  fet  out  in  folio ;  thirteen  only  were  publiih'd 
in  his  life-time,  that  have  much  refemblance  to  thoib 
in  the  folio ;  thefe  thirteen  are—**  Jfymlet^  Firjk 
and  Second  Henry  IV.  King  Lear y  Lovers  Labour  ^ 
Lqfiy  Merchant  of  Fenice,  Mi^/ummer^Night^s 
Dream^  Much  Ado  about  -  Nothing,  Richard  U. 
and  IIL  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Titus  AndrotncuSy  and 
Troilus  and  Crefsida.''  Some  others,  that  came 
out  in  the  fame  period,  bear  indeed  the  titles  of— t 
•*  Henry  V.  King  John,  Merry  Wives  of  Winfyhr, 
and  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ;^''  but  are  no  other  than 
either  firft  draughts,  or  mutilated  and  perhaps  fur- 
reptitious  imprefiions  of  thoie  playd,  t3ut  whether 
of  the  two  is  not  eafy  to  determine  :   King  Jokn  ia 

^  This  is  meant  of  the  firft  qusrto  edition  of  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  -,  for  the  fecond  was  printed  from  the  folio.  But  the 
play  in  this  firft  edition  appears  certainly  to  have  been  a  fpuriqiif 
one>  from  Mr.  Pors's  acconpt  of  it^  wbo  ieca:\!&  to  have  bee;| 
the  only  editor  whom  it  wa$  ever  feen  by :  great  pains  has  beexi 
taken  to  trace  who  he  had  it  of^  (for  it  w^s  not  in  his  colleSienj 
but  vdthout  foccefi. 

[Mr.  CapeU  afterjfrards  procured  a  fight  of  thisdefid^ratum^  a 
drcumftance  ^rhicb  he  has  quaintly  rjecprded  in  a  i^ote  annexed 
to  the  MS.  catalogue  of  his  Shak/p€rian(i :  **  —  lent  by  Mr.  Ma- 
Icot^  aa  IriA  g^tlemao^  living  ia  Clueea  A^n  Street  Eaft.**] 

¥4 
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certainly  a  firft  draught,  and  in  two  parts ;  and  fo 
much  another  play,  that  only  one  line  of  it  is  re«- 
tain'd  in  the  fecond :  there  is  alio  a  firft  draught  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  f^I.  puWiihed 
in  his  life-time  under  the  following  title, — '^  The 
whole  Contention  betweene  the  two  famous  Houfesy 
Lancajler  and  Yorke:^^  and  to  thefe  plays,  fix  in 
number,  may  be  added*— the  firft  imprefilon  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet^  being  a  play  of  the  fame  ftamp : 
The  date  of  all  thefe  quarto's,  and  that  of  their  fe- 
veral  re-impreffions,  may  be  feen  in  a  table  that 
follows  the  Introdu<^ion.  Othello  came  out  only 
one  year  before  the  folio ;  and  is,  in  the  main,  the 
fame  play  that  we  have  there  :  and  this  too  is  the 
cafe  of  the  firfi-mentionM  thirteen ;  notwithftanding 
there  are  in  many  of  them  great  variations,  and  par* 
ticularly  in  Hamlet^  King  Lear^  Richard  III.  and 
Rdmeo  and  Juliet. 

As  for  the  plays,  which,  we  fay,  are  either  the 
poet's  firft  draughts,  op  elfe  imperfedt  and  flolen 
copies,  it  will  be  thought^  perhaps,  they  might  as 
well  have  been  left  out  of  the  account :  but  they 
are  not  wholly  ufele(s ;  feme  lacuna,  that  are  in  all 
the  other  editions,  have  been  judicioufly  fiU'd  up 
in  modern  impreffions  by  the  authority  of  thefe 
copies;  and  in  fome  particular  paftages  of  them, 
where  there  happens  to  be  a  greater  conformity  than 
ufual  between  them  and  the  more  perfe^l  editions, 
there  is  here  and  there  a  various  readii^  that  does 
honour  to  the  poet's  judgment,  and  (hould  upon 
that  account  be  prefum'd  the  true  one ;  in  other 
refpedls,  they  have  neither  ufe  nor  merit,  but  are 
meerly  curiofities. 

Proceed  we  then  to  a  defeription  of  the  other 
fourteen.  They  all  aboupd  in  faults,  though  not 
in  equal  degree ;  and  thofe  ^ults  are  (b  numerous, 
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and  of  fo  many  difF^'ettt  natures,  that  nothing  but 
a  perufal  of  the  pieces  themielves  can  give  an 
adequate  conception  of  them  ;   but  amongft  them 
are  thefe  that  follow*    Divifion  of  a6ls  and  fcenes, 
they  have  none  ;    Othello  only  excepted,  which  is 
divided  into  a<^  :  entries  of  peribns  are  extreamly 
imperfect  in  them,    (fometimes  more,   icnnetiines 
fewer  than  the  fcene  requires)  and  their  Exits  are 
very  often  omitted  ;  or,  when  marked,  not  always 
in  the  right  place ;   and  few  icenicai  directions  are 
to  be  met  with  throughout^  the  whole :    (peeches 
'  are  frequently  confounded,    and  given   to   wrong 
perfons,  either  whole,  or  in  part ;  and  fometimes, 
inftead  of  the  perfon  fpeaking,  you  have  the  a6lor 
who  prefented  him  :  and  in  two  of   the  plays, 
(Love's  Labour's  Loji,  and  Troilus  and  Cre/stdaj) 
the  fame  matter,  and  in  nearly  the  fame  words,  is 
fet  down  twice  in  fome  paflages ;  which  who  fees 
not  to  be  only  a  negligence  of  the  poet,    and  that 
bilt  one  of  them  ought  to  have  been  printed  ?  But 
the  reigning  fault  of  all  is  in  the  meafure  :  profe  is 
very  often  printed  as  verfe,  and  verfe  as  profe ;  or, 
where  rightly  printed  verfe,  that  verfe  is  not  always 
right  divided :  and  in  all  thefe  pieces,  the  fongs  are 
in   every  particular  ftill  more  corrupt   than  the 
other  parts  of  them.     Thefe  are  the  general  and 
principal  defects  :  to  which  if  you  add — tranfpofi- 
tion  of  words,  fentences,  lines,  and  even  fpeeched; 
words  omitted,  and  others  added  without  reafon ; 
and  a  pun6tuation  fo  deficient,  and  fo  often  wrong, 
that  it  hardly  deferves  regard  ;  you  have,  upon  the 
whole,  a  true  but  melancholy  pidure  of  the  con- 
dition of  thefe  firft  printed  plays :   which  bad  as 
it  is,  is  yet  better  than  that  of  thofe  which  came 
after;   or  than  that  of  the  fubfequent  folio  iuu 
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predion  of  fome  of  tfade  vAach  we  a^e  now  ipeak^ 
ing  of* 

This  fdio  impreflioo  was  fent  into  the  world 
feven  years  after  the  author's  death,  by  two  of  his 
fellow-players ;  and  contains,  befides  the  laft  men^ 
tion'd  fourteen,  the  true  and  genuine  copies  of  the 
other  fix  plays,  and  fixteen  that  vfefe  never  pub« 
Uih'd  before:^  the  editors  make  great  profefik)hs 
of  fidelity,  and  fome  comphnnt  of  injury  done  to 
them  and  the  author  by  ilolen  and  maimed  cc^ies ; 
giying  withal  an  advantageous,  if  jufi,  it^  of  the 
copies  which  th^  have  followed :  but  iee  the  terms 
they  make  ufe  of.  ^^  It  had  bene  a  thing,  ^e  con- 
fefle,  worthie  1;o  have  beoe  wsihed,  that  the  author 
himfdfe  had  liv'd  to  have  fet  for^,  and  overieen 
his  owne  writings ;  but  fince  it  hath  bin  ordain*d 
other^ife,  and  he  by  death  darted  from  that 
right,  we  pray  you  do  not  envie  his  friends,  the 
office  of  their  care,  and  paine^  to  hav^  collected 
&  publifh'd  them ;  and  fo  to  have  publifh*d 
them,  as  where  (before)  you  were  abus'd  with 
diverfe  ftolne,  and  furreptitious  copies,  maimed, 
and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  fiealthes  of  in* 
jurious  smpoftors,  that  expos'd  them  :  even  thde^ 
are  now  ofFer'd  to  your  view  cur'd,  and  perfed 

•  There  is  yet  extant  in  the  books  of  the  Stationers*  Company^ 
an  entry  bearing  date*— Feb.  12>  1624,  to  Meffrs.  Jaggard  and 
Blount,  the  proprietors  of  this  firil  fcJio,  which  is  thos  w<xded : 
**  Mr.  Wm.  Shake/heafs  Comedy's  HiJiory*s  ftf  Tragedys  /a 
many  of  the  faid  Copy*s  as  lee  not  'entered  to  other  men  ;'  and 
this  ^try  is  fol]ow*d  by  the  titles  of  all  thofe  :fixteen  plays  that 
vrere  firft  printed  in  the  Mo :  The  other  twenty  playt  (OikelU, 
and  King  John,  ex^pted*>  which  the  peribn  wHo  fornifbed  this 
tranfcript,  thinks  lb  may  have  overlooks,)  arc  enter'd  too  in 
tbefc  books,  under  their  refpedive  years ',  but  to  whom  thi5 
tranfcript  ^ys  not. 
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fi£  tibeir  lijoibea ;  and  M  tbt  reft^  afafi^ute  in  their 
jtuiinber^^  na  l|^  conceived  them.  Wbo»  as  hn 
mm-  a  iWpi^e  imiutor  of  iifttiire»  tvas  9  moft 
gwtle  «sprefl[er  of  it.  His  mhide  and  hand  went 
together :  ^nd  what  he  thomght,  be  uttered  with 
jtbat  eadnefle^  that  v^e  have  fcarfe  received  frooi 
him  a  l^  ia  hia  papers."  Who  now  does  nob 
feel  himfeff  inclinM  to  e&pe6t  an  accurate  and 
good  perfonnance  in  the  edition  of  thefe  pnefacers  ? 
But  alas^  it  is  notl\ing  lefs :  for  (if  we  except  the 
fix  fpuriojoff  ones,  yimofe  places  were  then  fupplyM 
by  true  and  genuine  copies)  the  editions  of  plays 
preoeding  ihp  fdip,  pKi  tiie  very  hafis  of  tbofe  we 
have  thjere ;  which  ^e  eitljer  printed  from  thofe 
editipm  or  from  the  copies  which  they  made  uft 
of;  ahcl  this  is  principally  evident  in — "  Firfi  and 
Sectmd  Skjtrn  IF.  Lane's  Labour's  Loji,  Merchant 
of  Venice^  iRdJxmiVLer^Ni^^f  s^  Dream,  Much  Ado 
about  Jifitkin^y  Richard  JL  Titus  Andromcus,  and 
Troilus  and  Crefsida ;"  for  in  the  others  we  fee 
j^mewhafc  a  greater  kti^rude^  as  was  obferv'd  a  Httle 
above :  but  in  thefe  plays,  there  is  an  almoft  ftri^ft 
poniforraity  between  the  two  impreffions  :  fome  ad-r 
ditions  are  hi  the  fecond,  and  tome  omiffions ;  but 
the  fauhs  and  errors  of  the  quarto's  are  all  pe- 
ferv*d  ip  the  folio,  and  others  added  to  them  ;  an(| 
what  diflerence  there  is,  is  generdly  for  the  wor& 
pn  the  iide  of  the  fdio  editors ;  which  ihould  give 
JB»  but  jfeint  hopes  of  meeting  with  greater  acw 
curacy  in  the  plays  which  they  firft  publifti'd  ;  and, 
accordingly^  we  nnd  them  fubjed  to  all  the  imper-^ 
jfe<£tiQns.  that  have  been  noted  in  the  former  :  nor  ia 
their  edition  in  general  dfftinguifh*d  by  any  ntark  of 
peflerente  above  theearlieft  quarto's,  but  that  foine 
df  their  plays  aire  divided  into  q£\^  and  fomeothera 
iat^ a^laadd icenes:;  and  that  with  da^  precifion^ 
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and  agreeable  to  the  authored  idea  of  the  nature  of 
fuch  divifions.  The  order  of  printing  thefe  playSj^ 
the  way  in  which  they  are  clais'd,  and  the  titles  giY^n 
them,  being  matters  of  fbme  curiofity,  the  Table 
that  is  before  the  firft  folio  is  here  repritited :  and 
to  it  are  added  marks,  put  between  cix>tchets5  (hew- 
ing the  plays  that  are  divided ;  a  fignifying — a6ls, 
a^/— a6ls  and  (cenes. 

TJBLE  of  Plays  in  (he  fdio^ 
COMEDIES.  Meafurefor  Meafure.  [a 

The  Tempejl.  [a  &/]  The  Comedy  of  Erraurs.*^ 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of        [a.] 

Feronai*  \a  &yi]  Much  adoo  about  No^ 
The   Merry    Wives    of        thing,  fa.] 

IFindfor.  [a  &/]  Loves  Labour  Iq/l.* 

*  The  playss  marked  ^ith  afteriiks^  are  fpoken  of  by  nacne^  in 
a  book,  caird— ^/'*  Treqfury,  being  the  Second  Part  qf  Wifs 
Commonwealth,  /wntteu  by  Francis  Meres,  at  p.  282  :  who,  in 
the  fame  paragraph,  mentions.another  play  as  being  Shakfpeare'f, 
under  the  title  of  Loves  Labours  Wbnne ;  a  title  tiiat  feems  well 
adapted  to  AlVs  well  that  ends  well,  and  nnder^which  it  might 
be  firil  aded.  In  the  paragraph  immediately  prece^mg,  he 
fpeaks  of  his  Fenus  and  Adonis,  his  Lucrece,  and  his  Sonnets  : 
this  book  was  printed  in  1598,  by  P.  Short,  for  Cuthbert  Barbie  j 
odavo,  fmdl.  The  fame  author,  at  p.  283,  mentions  too  a 
Richard  the  Third,  written  by  Dodor  Leg,  author  of  another 
play,  called  The  DqftruSiion  qf  Jerufalem.  And  there  is  in  the 
Mufaeom,  a  manufcript  Latin  play  upon  the  fame  fabje6t« 
written  by  one  Henry  Lacy  in  1586 :  which  Latin  play  is  but  a 
weak  performance ;  and  yet  feemeth  to  be  the  play  fpoken  of 
by  Sir  John  Harrington,  (for  the  authpr  was  a  Cambridge  man, 
and  of  St.  John^s,)  in  this  paiTage  of  bis  Apologie  qf  Poeirie, 
prefix*d  to  his  tranflation  of  Arioso's  Orlando,  edit.  1591,  fol; 
•* — and  for  tragedies,  to  omit  other  famous  tragedies;  that, 
that  was  {dayed  at  S.  Jdma  ib  Cambridge  of 'iacAard  tks  3. 
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Mid/bmmer    Nights 

Dreame.^  [a7\ 
TheMerchanto/yenice.* 

[«.]  . 

jIs you  like  it.  fa.  &y^] 
TAe  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
jfU  is  tvellf    that  Ends 

well.  ffl.'J 
TtVelfe-Mght^    or  what 

you  will,  [a  &cjl^ 
The  mntersTale.  [a  & 

/] 


HISTORIES. 

The  Life  and  Death  of 
King  John.*  [a  &/j 

The  Life  &  Death  of 
Richard  the  fecond.* 

The  Firfi  part  of  King 
Henry  the  fourth,  [a 

The  Second  Part  of  K. 
Henry  the  fourth.*  [a 

The  Life  of  King  Henry 
the  Fift. 


The  Fhft  part  of  King 

Henry  the  Sixt^ 
The  Second  part  of  King 

Hen.  the  Sixt. 
The  Third  part  of  King 

Henry  the  Sixt. 
The  Life  »  Death  of 

Richard   the   Thirds 

The  Life  of  King  Henry 
the  Eight,  [a  &/3 

TRAGEDIES. 

\Troylus  and  Crefsida\. 
•  from  the  fecond  folio ; 

omitted  in  thefrfi. 
The  Tragedy  of  Coriola- 

nus.  ra.'] 
Titus  Andronicus.*  [c.J 
Romeo  and  Juliet.^ 
Timon  of  Athens. 
The  Life  and  death  of 

Julius  C(^far.  fa.^ 
TheTtagedy  of  Macbeth. 

The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet. 
King  Lear,  [a  ScyiJ 


would  more  (I  tblnke)  Pbalaris  the  fyraunt,  imd  terrific  all  tftk* 
nous  minded  men,  fro  following  their  foolifli  ambitious  faamon, 
feeing  how  his  ambition  made  him  kill  bis  brother^  his  nephews, 
his  wife,  befide  infinit  others  ;  and  lafl  of  all  after  a  Ihort  and 
troublefome  raigne,  to  end  his  miferable  life«  and  to  have  bis 
l)od/  harried  after  his  death/* 
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'Oikelh^  tkeMonre  ofPe-     CynUr&Hne  King  tf  Bri^ 

nice,  [a  &/]  taine.  [a  tcjl^ 

jiniony  and  Cieopatw. 

Having  premisM  thus  much  about  the  Itate  and 
condition  of  thefe  firft  copies,  it  may  not  be  itn- 
propef,  nor  will  it  be  abiolutely  a  digreffion,  \o 
add  fomething  concerning  their  authenticity :  ia 
doing  which,  it  will  be  greatly  for  the  reader*s 
cafe,-^-and  our  own,  to  confine  ourfefves  to  the 
quarto's :  which,  it  is  hop'd,  he  will  allow  of;  ef. 
pecially,  as  ouf  intended  vindication  of  them  will 
alfo  tnckrde  in  it  (to  the  eye  of  a  good  ^obferver) 
that  of  the  plays  that  appeared  firft  in  the  folio : 
which  therefore  omitting^  we  now  turn  ourfelves  to 
the  quarto's.  w 

We  have  feen  the  flur  that  is  endeavowM  to  be 
thrown  upon  them  iadifcriminately  by  the  player 
editors,  and  we  fee  it  too  wip*d  off  by  their  having 
themfelves  followed  the  copies  that  they  condemn. 
A  modem  editor,  who  is  not  without  his  followers^ 
is  pleas'd  to  afiert  confidently  in  his  preface,  that 
they  are  printed  from  "  piece-meal  parts,  ind 
copies  of  prompters :"  but  his  arguments  for  it 
are  fome  of  them  without  foundation,  and  the 
others  not  concluiive ;  and  it  is  to  be  doubted,  that 
the  opinion  is  only  thrown  out  to  countenance  an 
abufe  that  has  been  carry*d  to  much  too  great 
lengths  by  himfelf  and  another  editor, — that  of 
putting  out  of  the  text  pailages  that  they  did  not 
like,  Thefe  cenfures  then,  and  this  opinion  being 
fet  afide,  is  it  criminal  to  try  another  conjedlure, 
and  fee  what  can  be  made  of  it  ?  It  is  known, 
that  Shakfpeare  liv'd  to  no  great  age,  being  taken 
off  in  his  fifty-third  year  ;   and  yet  his  works  are 
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fo  numerous,  that,  ^vhen  vfe  take  a  fuivey  of  ffhetn, 
they  feem  the  produdtions  of  a  life  g£  twice  that 
length :  for  to  the  thirty-^fix  plays  in  this  collec- 
tion, we  mud  add  feven,  (one  of  which  is  in  two 
parts,)  perhaps  written  over  again;'    (even  others 
that  were  pabli(h*d  fome  oi  them  in  his  Ufe-time, 
and  all  with  his  name ;  and  another  fdven^  that  are 
upon  good  grounds  imputed  to  him ;    making  in 
all,  fifty-eight  plays ;   befides  the  part  that  he  may 
^  reafonably  be  thought  to  liave  had  in  other  men's 
labours,  being  himfelf  a  player  and  a  manager  of 
theatres :    what  his  profe  produdlions  were,    we 
know  not :  but  it  can  hardly  be  fupposM,  that  he, 
who  had  fo  confiderable  a  ^are  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Earls  of  ESsx  and  Southampton,  icodd  be 
a  mute  {peAstoT  only  of  controvei^es  in  which, 
they  were  fb  much  interefled ;  and  his  other  poeti- 
cal  works,  that  are  known,  wiU  fill  a  volume  the 
fiae  of  thefe  that  we  have  here.     When  the  num- 
ber and  bulk  of  thefe  pieces,  the  fhortnefs  of  fcSs 
life,  and  the  other  bufy  employments  of  it  are  re- 
fleded  upon  duly,  can  it  be  a  wonder  thatheffabufd 
be  fo  loofe  a  tranfcriber  of  them  ?   or  why  fliodd 
we  refufe  to  give  credit  to  what  hts  companions 
tell  us,  of  the  ftate  of  thofe  tranfcriptions,   and  of 
the  facility  with  which  they  were  p^d?    Let  it 
then  be  grwited,  that  thefe  quarto^s  are  the  poet*s 
own  copies,  however  they  were  come  by ;  haftily 
written  at  firft,   and  ifTuing  from  prefles  woA.  of 
them  as  corrupt  and  licentious  as  can  any  ^ere 
be  produc'd,  and  not  overfeen  by  himfelf,  nor  by 
any  of  his  friends :  and  there  can  be  no  ftronger 
reafon  for  fubfcribing  to  any  opinion,   than  jaaay 
1)6  drawn  in  favour  of  this  from  the  condition  of 

'^  Vide,  this  Introduaioo,  p.  32/. 
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all  the  other  plays  that  were  firft  printed  in  the 
folio;  for^  in  method  of  publication,  they  have 
the  ffreateft  likenefs  jx>ifible  to  thofe  which  pre-^ 
ceded  them,  and  carry  all  the  fame  marks  of  hafte 
and  negligence ;  yet  the  genuinenefs  of  the  latter 
is  attefted  by  thofe  who  publifliM  them,  and  no 
proof  brought  to  invalidate  their  teftimony.  If  it 
be  iiill  aik*d,  what  then  becomes  of  the  accufation 
brought  againft  the  quarto's  by  the  player  editors, 
tl)e  anfwer  is  not  fo  far  off  as  may  perhaps  be 
expected  :  it  may  be  true  that  they  were  "  ftoln  ;'* 
but  floln  fit)m  the  author^s  copies,  by  tranfcribers 
who  found  means  to  get  at  them  :^  and  "  maim'd** 
they  mud  needs  be,  in  refpe<9:  of  their  many  alter^ 
ations  after  the  firft  performance  :  and  who  knows, 
if  the  difference  that  is  between  them,  in  fome  of 
the  plays  that  are  common  to  them  both,  has  not 
been  fludioufly  heigfitenM  by  the  player  editors, — 
who  had  the  means  in  their  power,  being  mafters 
of  all  the  alterations,--^to  give  at  once  a  greater 
currency  to  their  own  lame  edition,  and  fupport 
the  charge  which  they  bring  againft  the  quarto*s  ? 
this,  at  leafl,  is  a  probable  opinion^  and  no  bad  way 
of  accounting  for  thofe  differences.^ 

'  Bat  fee  a  note  at  p.  330^  which  feems  to  infer  that  they  were 
fairhr  come  by :  which  isj  in  truth,  the  editor's  c^imon,  at  leaft 
of  iome  of  them  -,  though,  in  way  of  argument,  and  for  the 
fake  of  cleamefs,  he  has  here  admitted  the  charge  in  that  fiill 
extent  in  which  they  bring  it. 

*  «Some  of  thefe  alterations  are  ia  the  quarto's  themlelves  f 
(another  proof  this,  of  their  being  authentick,)  as  in  Rich- 
ard II :  where  a  large  fcene,  that  of  the  king's  depofing,  appears 
firft  in  the  copy  of  16O8,  the  third  quarto  impreflion,  being 
wanting  in  the  two  former  :  and  in  one  copy  of  2  Henry  IF. 
there  b  a  fcene  too  thai  is  not  in  the  other,  though  of  the  fame 
year ;  it'  is  the  firft  of  Ad  the  third.  And  Hamlet  has  fome  fiill 
more  confiderable  y   for  the  copy  of  lG05  has  thefe  words :— ^ 
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•  It  were  eafy  to  add  abundance  of  other  argu* 
ments  in  favour  of  thefe  quarto^s ;— Such  as,  their 
cxa<9:  affinity  to  ^Itnoft  all  the  publications  of  this 
fort  that  came  out  about  that  time;  of  which  it 
will  hardly  be  aflerted  by  any  reafdning  man,  that 
they  are  all  clandeftine  Copies,  and  publifh'd  with-' 
out  their  authors'  confent  t  next,  the  high  impro- 
bability of  fuppofing  that  none  of  thefe  plays  were 
of  the  poet's  own  fetting-out :  whofe  cafe  is  ren- 
dered Angular  by  fuch  a  fuppofition  ; .  it  being 
certain,  that  every  other  author  of  the  time,  with- 
out exception,  who  wrote  any  thing  largely,  pub- 
li(h'd  fome  of  his  plays  himfelf„  and  Ben  Jonfon  all 
of  them  :  nay,  the  very  errors  and  faults  of  thefe 
quarto's, — ot  feme  of  them  at  leaft,  and  thofe  fuch 
as  are  brought  againft  them  by  other  arguers, — are^ 
with  the  editor,  proofs  of  their  genuinenefs ;  for 
from  what  hand,  but  that  of  the  author  himfelf^ 
could  come  thofe  feemingly-ftrange  repetitions 
which  are  fpoken  of  at  p.  329  ?  thofe  imperfedt 
exits,  and  entries  of  perfons  who  have  no  con- 
cern in  the  play  at  all,  neither  in. the  fcene  where 
they  are  made  to  enter,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  it  ? 
yet  fuch  there  are  in  feveral  of  thefe  quarto's;  and 
iuch  might  well  be  expefted  in  the  hafty  draughts 
of  fo  n^ligent  an  author,  who  neither  faw  at 
once  all  he  might  want,  nor,  in  fome  inftances, 
gave  himfelf  fufficient  time  to  confider  the  fitnefs 


*'  Newly  impHnted  and  enlai*ged  to  almort  as  much  againe  as  it 
was,  according  to  the  trae  and  perfcd  Coppie  :'*  now  thoagh  no 
prior  copy  has  yet  been  produced,  it  is  certain  there  was  fuch  by 
the  teitiinony  of  this  title-page  :  add  that  the  play  was  in  being 
at  leaft  nine  years  before,  is  prov*d  by  a  book  of  Dodtor  Lodge  a 
printed  in  15^6  5  which  play  was  perhaps  an  imperfed  one  5  and 
not  anlike  that  we  have  now  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  printed  the 
year  after  5  a  fourth  inftance  too  of  what  the  note  advances. 
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of  ^at  he  was  then  penning.  Thefe  and  other  Bke 
arguments  might,* as  is  faid  before,  be  colleded, 
and  urg*d  for  the  plays  that  were  firft  publi(h*d  in 
the  quarto's ;  that  is,  for  fourteen  of  them,  for  the 
other  fix  are  out  of  the  queftion  :  but  what  has  been 
enlarged  upon  above,  of  their  being  followed  by  the 
folio,  and  their  apparent  general  likends  to  all  the 
other  plays  that  are  in  that  colle£tton,  is  fo  very 
forciUe  as  to  be  fufiicient  of  itGAf  to  i^tisfy  the 
unprgudic'd,  that  the  ptays  of  both  impreffions 
fpring  all  from  the  fame  fiock^  and  owe  their  nu- 
merous imperfodlions  to  one  common  origin  and 
cade, — ^the  too-great  n^ligence  and  hafte  of  their 
over*>cardeis  producer. 

But  to  return  to  the  thing  immediately  treated,-*-* 
the  fiate  of  the  old  e(]btions.  The  quarto's  went 
through  many  impreffions,  as  may  be  &en  in  the 
Table:  and,  in  each  play,  the  lafi:  is  generally 
taken  from  the  impreifion  next  before  it,  and  n 
onward  to  the  firfl ;  the  few  that  come  not  within 
this  rule,  are  taken  notice  of  in  the  Table:  and 
this  further  is  to  be  obferv'd  of  them :  that,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  the  more  diilant  they  are  from  the 
original,  the  more  they  abound  in  faults ;  'till,  in 
the  end,  the  corruptions  of  the  tail  copies  become 
fo  exceffive,  as  to  make  them  of  hardly  any  worth* 
The  folio  too  had  it's  re-imprefEons,  the  dates  and 
notices  of  which  are  likewife  in  the  Table,  and 
they  tread  the  fame  round  as  did  the  quarto's : 
only  that  the  third  of  them  has  feven  plays  more, 
(fee  their  titles  below,'^)  in  which  it  is  foUow'd  by 

♦  Locrine;  The  London  Prodigal -,  Pericles;  Prince  of  Tyre; 
The  Puritan,  or,  the  Widow  of  IVatling  Street  -,  Sir  John  Old- 
cctftle;  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  \  atiS  The  York/hire  Tragedy : 
And  the  imputed  ones,  mentioned  a  little  above,  are  tliefe  3— - 
The  Arraignment  of  Paris  5  Birth  of  JUferlin  -,  Fair  Em  j  Ed^ 
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ihe  laft ;  and  that  again  by  the  firft  of  the  modem 
itnpreilions,  whfch  come  now  to  be  fpoken  of. 

If  the  itage  be  ^  mirror  of  the  thnes,  as  un- 
doubtedly it  is,  tod  we  judge  of  the  age's  temper 
by  what  we  fee  prevailing  there,  what  muft  we 
think  of  the  times  that  fucceeded  Shakfpeare  ? 
Jonfon,  favoar'd  by  a  tourt  that  delighted  only  ifl 
tnafques,  had  been  gaining  ground  upon  him  even 
in  his  life-time ;  and  his  death  put  him  in  full 
poflfeffion  of  a  poft  he  had  long  afpir'd  to,  th6 
Empire  of  the  drama  :  the  props  of  this  new  king*d 
throne,  were — ^Fletcher^  Shirley,  Middleton,  MkC- 
finger,  Broome,  and  others ;  and  how  unequal  they 
all  were,  the  monarch  and  his  fubjedls  too,  to  the 
J)oet  they  came  after,  let  their  works  teftify :  yet 
they  had  the  vogue  on  their  fidfi,  during  all  thoie 
blefled  times  that  preceded  the  civil  war,  and 
Shakfpeare  was  held  in  diftfteem.  The  war,  and 
medley  government  that  foll6w*d,  fwept^all  thefe 
things  away  :  but  they  were  reftor'd  with  the  king ; 

ward  III,  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  ^  Mucedorvs  -,  and  The 
Two  Noble  Kinfmen  :  but  in  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton, 
RcFwIey  is  call'd  bis  partner  in  tbe  titl6-page  $  and  Fletcher,  in 
The  Two  Nolle  Kinfmen.  What  eitternal  proofs  there  are  of 
their  coming  from  Shakfpeare,  are  gathered  all  together,  and 
^ut  down  in  the  Table ;  and  farther  it  not  concerns  us  to  engage : 
bat  let  thofe  who  are  inclin*d  to  difpute  it,  carry  this  along  with 
them  : — that  London,  in  Shakfpeare*s  time,  had  a  multitude  of 
playhoufes ;  ereded  fome  in  inn-yards,  and  fuch  like  places,  and 
frequented  by  the  loweft  of  the  people ;  fuch  audiences  might 
have  been  feen  fome  years  ago  in  Southwark  and  Bartholomew, 
and  may  be  feen  at  this  day  in  the  country  ^  to  which  it  was  al- 
fo  a  cuftom  for  players  to  make  excuriion,  at  wake  times  and 
feflivals  :  and  for  fuch  places,  and  fuch  occafions,  might  thefc 
pieces  be  composed  in  the  author's  early  time  5  the  worft  of  them 
fuiting  well  enough  to  the  parties  they  might  be  made  for  : — and 
this,  or  fometliing  nearly  of  this  fort,  may  have  been  the  cafe 
too  of  fome  plays  in  his  great  colledion,  whiclv  fliaii  b©  fpoken 
of  ia  their  place. 
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^nd  another  ftage  took  place,  in  which  Shakfpeare 
had  little  (hare.  Dryden  had  then  the  lead,  and 
maintain'd  it  for  half  a  century  :  though  his  go- 
vernment was  fometimes  difputed  by  L«e,  Tate, 
Shadwell,  Wytcherley,  and  others  ;  weakened  much 
by  Tlie  Rehearfal ;  and  quite  overthrown  in  the 
end  by  Otway,  and  Rowe  :  what  the  caft  of  their 
plays  was,  is  known  to  every  one  :  but  that  Shak- 
fpeare, the  true  and  genuine  Shakfpeare,  was  not 
much  relifh'd,  is  plain  from  the  many  alterations 
of  him,  that  were  brought  upon  the  ftage  by  fome 
of  thofe  gentlemen,  and  by  others  within  that 
period. 

But,  from  what  has  been  faid,  we  are  not  to 
conclude — ^that  the  poet  had  no  admirers  :  for  the 
contrary  is  true ;  and  he  had  in  all  this  interval  no 
inconfiderable  party  atnongft  men  of  the  greateft 
underftanding,  who  both  faw  his  merit,  in  defpite 
of  the  darknefs  it  was  then  wrapt  up  in,  and  fpoke 
loudly  in  his  praife  ;  but  the  ftream  of  the  publick 
favour  ran  the  other  way.  But  this  too  coming 
about  at  the  time  we  are  fpeaking  of,  there  was  a 
demand  for  his  works,  and  in  a  form  that  was  more 
convenient  than  the  folio's :  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  gentleman  laft  mentioned  was  fet  to 
work  by  the  bookfellers ;  and,  in  1709,  he  put  out 
an  edition  in  fix  volumes  odlavo,  which,  unhappily, 
is  the  bafis  of  all  the  other  moderns :  for  this 
editor  went  no  further  than  to  the  edition  neareft 
to  him  in  time,  which  was  the  folio  of  l685,  the 
laft  and  worft  of  thofe  impreffions  :  this  he  repub- 
Jifh'd  with  great  exadlnefs  ;  corredling  here  and 
there  fome  of  it's  grofleft  miftakes,  and  dividing 
into  a6ts  and  fcenes  the  plays  that  were  not  divided 
before.        ' 

But  no  fooner  wa&  this  edition  in  the  hands  of 
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the  publick,  than  they  faw  in  part  its  deficiencies, 
and  one  of  another  fort  began  to  be  required  of 
them  ;  which  accordingly  was  fet  about  fome  years 
after  by  two  gentlemen  at  once,  Mr.  Pope  and 
Mr.  Theobald.  The  labours  of  the  firft  came  out 
in  1725,  in  fix  volumes  quarto:  and  he  has  the 
merit  of  having  firft  improved  his  author,  by  the 
infertion  of  many  large  pafliages,  fpeeches,  and  fin- 
gle  lines,  taken  from  the  quarto*s  ;  and  of  amend- 
ing him  in  other  places,  by  readings  fetch'd  from 
the  fame  :  but  his  materials  were  few,  and  his  colla- 
tion of  them  not  the  moft  careful ;  which,  join'd 
to  other  faults,  and  to  that  main  one— rof  making 
his  predeceflbr's  the  copy  himfelf  foUow'd,  brought 
his  labours  in  difrepute,  and  has  finally  funk  them 
in  negle<ft. 

His  publication  retarded  die  other  gentleman, 
and  he  did  not  appear  'till  the  year  1733,  when  his 
work  too  came  out  in  feven  volumes,  o6lavo.  The 
oppofition  that  was  between  them  feems  to  have 
enflam'd  him,  which  was  heightened  by  other  mo- 
tives, and  he  declaims  vehemently  againft  the  work 
of  his  antagonift  :  which  yet  ferv'd  him  for  a  mo- 
del ;  and  his  own  is  made  only  a  little  better,  by 
his  having  a  few  more  materials  ;  of  which  he  was 
not  a  better  collator  than  the  other,  nor  did  he 
excel  him  in  ufe  of  them  ;  for,  in  this  article,  both 
their  judgments  may  be  equally  call'd  in  queftion  ; 
in  what  he  has  done  that  is  conjectural,  he  is 
rather  more  happy ;  but  in  this  he  had  large  af- 
fiftances. 

But  the  gentleman  tbat  came  next,  is  a  cri- 
tick  of  another  ftamp :  and  purfues  a  track,  in 
which  it  is  greatly  to  be  hop'd  he  will  never  be 
followed  in  the  publication  ot  any  authors  what*- 
ibever :  for  this  were,  in  eflTecSl,  to  annihilate  them, 
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if  carry'd  a  little  further ;  by  deftroying  all  mark^ 
of  peculiarity  and  notes  of  time,  all  eaiinefs  of 
expreffion  and  numbers^  all  juftnefs  of  thought, 
and  the  nobility  of  not  3  few  0^  their  conceptions : 
The  mariner  in  which  his  author  is  treated,  excites 
an  indignation  that  will  be  thought  by  fome  to 
vent  itfelf  too  ftrongly ;  but  terms  weaker  would 
do  injuftice  to  my  feelings,  apd  the  cenfure  Ihall 
be  hazarded.  Mr,  Pope's  edition  was  the  grodhd- 
work  of  this  over-bold  one ;  fplendidly  printed  at 
Oxford  in  fix  quarto  volumes,  and  publifti'd  in  the 
year  1744:  the  publisher  difdains  all  collation  of 
folio,  or  quarto ;  and  fetches  all  from  his  great 
felf,  and  the  moderns  his  predeceflbrs  :  wantoning 
in  ver3r  licence  of  conjea:ure  ;  and  fweeping  all 
before  him,  (without  notice,  or  reafon  given,)  that 
not  fuits  his  tafte,  or  lies  level  to  his  conceptiong. 
But  this  juftice  (hould  \)e  done  him  : — -as  his  con- 
je<ftures  are  numerous,  they  are  oftentimes  not 
unhappy  ;  and  fome  of  them  ^re  of  that  excellence, 
that  one  is  ilnick  with  amazement  to  fee  a  peribn 
of  lb  much  judgment  as  he  Ihows  himfelf  in  them^ 
adopt  a  method  of  publifliing  that  runs  counter  to 
all  the  ideas  that  wife  men  have  hitherto  entertained 
of  an  editor's  province  and  duty.*     ' 

The  year  1747  produced  a  fifth  edition,  in  eight 
oAavo  volumes,  publifti'd  by  Mr.  Warburton ; 
which  thdugh  it  is  faid  in  the  title-page  to  be  the 
joint  work  of  himfelf  and  the  fecond  editor,  the 
third  ought  rather  to  have  been  mention'd,  for  it 
is  printed  from  his  text.  The  merits  of  this  per- 
formance have  been  fo  thoroughly  difcufs'd  in  two 
vpry  ingenious  books,  The  Canons  of  Crtticifm,  and 
Revifal  of  Shak/peare's  Text,  that  it  is  needlefe  to 
fay  any  more  of  it :  this  only  ftiall  be  added  to 
what  may  be  there'  met  with,*-that  the  edition  is 
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not  much  benefited  by  frefh  acquifitions  from  the 
old  ones,  which  this  gentleman  ieems  to  have  neg- 
le<aed.5 

Other  charges  there  are,  that  might  be  brought 
againft  thefe  modem  impreffions,  without  infringing 
the  laws  of  truth  or  candour  either  :  but  what  is 
(aid,    will    be   fufficient ;    and   may    fatisfy   their 
greateft  favourers, — that  the  fuperftru<fture  cannot 
be  a  found  one,  which  is  built  upon  fo  bad  a  foun- 
dation as  that  work  of  Mr.  Rowe's  ;  which  all  of 
them,  as  we  fee,  in  fucceffion,  have  yet  made  their 
.  comer-ftone :    The  truth  is,  it  was  impoflible  that 
fuch  a  beginning  (hould  end   better   than  it  has 
done :  the  fault  was  in  the  fetting-out ;  and  all  the 
diligence  that  could  be  us'd,  join'd  to  the  difcem- 
ment  of  a  Pearce,  or  a  Bentley,  could  never  purge 
their  author  of  all  his  ,defe6ls  by  their  method  of 
proceeding. 

The  editor  now  before  you -was  apprized  in  time 
qf  this  truth  ;  faw  the  wretched  condition  his  au- 
thor was  reduc'd  to  by  thefe  late  tamperings,  and 
thought  ferioufly  of  a  curfe  for  it,  and  that  fo  long 
ago  as  the  year  17^5  ;  for  the  attempt  was  firft  fug- 
gefted  by  that  gentleman's   performance,   which 


'  It  will  perhaps  be  thought  flrange^  that  nothing  (hould  bid 
.  faid  in  this  place  of  another  edition  that  canae  out  about  a  twelve- 
month ago,  in  dght  volumes,  oStAvo  -,  but  the  reafons  for  it  are 
thefe : — ^Tbere  is  no  ufe  made  of  it,  nor  coold  be ;  for  the  pre- 
fent  was  £inifli*d,  within  a  play  or  two,  and  printed  too  in  great 
part,  before  that  appeared :  the  firft  fheetof  this  work  (being  the 
firft  of  Vol.  II.)  went  to  the  prcfs  in  September  1760  :  and  this 
volume  was  follow*d  by  volumes  VIII.  IV.  IX.  I.  VI.  and  VII  j 
jthe  laft  of  which  was  printed  off  in  Auguft  1 765 :  In  the  next 
place>  the  merits  and  demerits  of  it  are  unknown  to  the  prefent 
'  editor  ereyi  at  this  hour :  this  only  he  has  perceiv'd  in  it,  having 
looked  it  but  ftightly  over^  that  the  text  it  foltows  is  that  qf  its 
peareft  predbceUor,  and  iirom  that  copy  it  ^as  printed. 
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came  out  at  Oxford  the  year  before  :  which  when 
he  had  perus'd  with  no  little  aftonilhment,  and 
confider'd  the  fatal  confequences  that  muft  inevi- 
tably follow  the  imitation  of  io  much  licence,  he 
refolv'd  himfelf  to  be  the  champion  ;  and  to  exert 
to  the  uttermoft  fuch  abilities  as  he  was  matter  of, 
to  fave  from  further  ruin  an  edifice  of  this  dignity, 
which  England  muft  for  ever  glory  in.  Hereupon 
hepoflefs'd  himfelf  of  the  other  modern  editions,  the 
folio's,  and  as  many  quarto's  as  could  prefently  be 
procured ;  and,  within  a  few  years  after,  fortune 
and  induftry  help'd  him  to  all  the  reft,  fix  only 
excepted  ;^  adding  to  them  withal  twelve  more, 
which  the  compilers  of  former  tables  had  no 
knowledge  of.  Thus  furniih'd,  he  fell  immediately 
to  collation, — which  is  the  firft  flep  in  works  of 
this  nature ;  and,  without  it,  nothing  is  done  to 
purpofe, — firft  of  moderns  with  moderns,  then  of 
moderns  with  ancients,  and  afterwards  of  ancients 
with  others  more  ancient :  'till,  at  the  laft,  a  ray 
of  light  broke  forth  upon  him,  by  which  he  hop'd 
to  find  his  way  through  the  wildernefs  of  thefe 
editions. into  that  fair  country  the  poet's  real  habi- 
tation. He  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his  collation, 
before  he  faw  caufe  to  come  to  this  refolution  ; — 
to  ftick  invariably  to  the  old  editions,  (that  is,  the 


^  But  of  ope  of  thefe  fix,  (a  I.  Henry  IF.  edition  l604)  the 
editor  thinks  he  is  poffcffed  of  a  Tcry  large  fragment,  innperfed 
only  in  the  firft  and  lail  fiieet ;  which  has  been  collated,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  along  with  others  :  And  of  the  tweljire  quarto  editions, 
which  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  add  to  tbbfe  that  were 
Icnown  before,  fome  of  them  are  of  grjsat  value  5  as  pay  be 
fcen  by  looking  intp  the  Table.  ^ 

[As  this  table  relates  chiefly  to  Mr.  CapelPs  defiderata,  &c. 
(and  had  been  anticipated  by  another  table  equally  comprehen« 
fiye,  wfiich  the  reader  will  find  in  the  next  yolome,)  it  is  hfxt 
omitted.] 
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h€&  of  thera,)  which  hold  now  the  place  of  tnanu- 
fcripts,  no  fcrap  of  the  author's  writing  having  the 
luck  to  come  down  to  us;  and  never  to  depart 
from  them,  but  in  cafes  where  reafon,  and  the  , 
uniform  pradlice  of  men  of  the  greateft  note  in 
this  art,  tell  him — they  may  be  quitted  ;  nor  yet  in 
thofe,  without  notice.  But  it  will  be  neceflary, 
that  the  general  method  of  this  edition  fhould  now 
be  Jay'd  open ;  that  the  publick  may  be  put  in  a 
capacity  not  only  of  comparing  it  with  thofe  they 
already  have,  but  of  judging  whether  any  thing 
;remains  to  be  done  towards  the  fixing  this  author's 
text  in  the  manner  himfelf  gave  it. 

It  is  faid  a  little  before, — that  we  have  nothing 
of  his  in  writing ;  that  the  printed  copies  are  all 
that  is  left  to  guide  us ;  and  that  thofe  copies  are 
fubje6l  to  numberlefs  imperfections,  but  not  all  irt 
like  degree :  our  firft  bufinefs  then,  was — to  ex- 
.  amine  their  merit,  and  fee  on  which  fide  the  fcale 
x)f  goodnefs  preponderated ;  which  we  have  gene- 
rally found,  to  be  on  that  of  the  moft  ancient :  it 
may  be  feen  in  the  Table,  what  editions  are  judg'd 
to  have  the  preference  among  thofe  plays  that 
were  printed  fingly  in  quarto ;  and  for  thofe  plays, 
the  text  of  thofe  editions  is  chiefly  adher'd  to  :  in 
all  the  reft,  the  firft  folio  is  followed ;  the  text  of 
which  is  by  far  the  moft  faultlefs  of  the  editions 
in  that  form  ;  and  has  alfo  the  advantage  in  three 
Xjuarto  plays,  in  2  Henry  IF.  Othello^  and  Richard  III. 
Had  the  editions  thus  follow'd  been  printed  with 
.carefulnefsa  from  corre6l  copies,  and  copies  not 
added  to  or  otherwife  alter'd  after  thofe  impref- 
'  lions,  there  had  been  no  occafion  for  going  any 
further :  but  this  was  not  at  all  the  cafe,  even  in 
|:he  beft  of  them  ;  and  it  therefore  became  proper 
^d  necefl&ry  to  look  into  the  other  old  editions^ 
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and  to  fde&  from  thence  whatever  improves  the 
author,  or  contributes  to  his  advancement  in  per- 
fednefSy  the  point  in  view  throughout  all  this 
performance :  that  they  do  improve  him,  was  with 
the  editor  an  argument  in  their  favour ;  and  a  pre- 
fumption  of  genuinenefs  for  what  is  thus  fele^^ed, 
whether  additions,  or  differences  of  any  other 
nature  ;  and  the  caufes  of  their  appearing  in  (bme 
copies,  and  being  wanting  in  others,  cannot  now 
be  difcover'd,  by  reafon  of  the  time's  dillance, 
and  defedl  of  ^t  materials  for  making  the  diiV 
covery.  Did  the  limits  of  his  Introdu^on  allow 
pf  it,  the  editor  would  gladly  have  dilated  and 
treated  more  ^t  large  this  article  of  his  plan ;  as 
that  which  is  of  ^ateft  importance,  and  moft 
likely  to  be  contefted  of  any  thing  in  it :  but  this 
doubt,  or  this  diflent,  (if  any  be,)  muft  come  from 
thqfe  perfons  only  yrho  are  not  yet  poflefs'd  of  the 
idea  they  pught  tp  entertain  of  thefe  ancient  im- 
preflions  ;  for  of  thofe  who  are,  he  fully  perfuades 
himfelf  he  fhall  have  both  the  approof  and  the 
applaufe.  But  without  entering  farther  in  this 
place  into  the  reafonablenefs,  or  even  nece$fity,  of 
fo  doing,  he  does  for  the  prefent  acknowledge — 
that  he  has  every-where  made  ufe  of  fuch  materials 
as  he  met  with  in  other  old  copies,  which  be 
thought  improved  the  editions  that  are  jmade  the 
ground-work  of  the  prefent  text :  and  whether 
they  do  fo  or  no,  the  judicious  part  of  the  world 
may  certainly  know,  by  turning  to  a  collection  that 
will  be  publ}(h'd ;  where  all  difcarded  readings  arp 
enter'd,  all  additions  noted,  and  variations  of  every 
kind  ;  and  the  editions  fpecify'd,  to  whic^  they  fe- 
verally  belong. 

But,  when  thefe  helps  were  adminifter-d,  thcnj 
was  yet  behind  a  very  great  number  of  paflages^ 
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jabourin^  tf nder  variQas  defeats  and  thofe  of  varioii)$ 
4egree^  that  had  their  cure  to  feek  from  fpme  other 
fources^  that  of  copies  afibrding  it  no  more  :  For 
thefe  he  }f3d  recourie  in  the  firft  place  to  th^ 
l^ikAnce  of  modem  copies  :  and^  where  that  was 
incompetent,  or  elfe  abfolutely  deficient,  whiclji 
was  very  often  the  cafe,  there  he  fought  the  remedy 
in  himfelf,  ufing  judgment  and  conjedlure  ;  which^ 
he  is  bold  to  fay,  he  wiH  not  be^  found  to  have 
exercis'd  wantonly,  but  to  follow  the  eftablifh'd 
rules  of  critique  with  fobernefs  and  temperance. 
\Fhefe  emendations,  (whether  of  his  own,  or  other 
gentlemen,^)  carrying  in  themfelves  a  face  of  cerr 
tainty,"  and  coming  in  aid  of  places^hat  were  ap- 
parently corrupt,  are  admitted  into  tne  text,  and  the 
rejedled  reading  is  always  put  below;  fome  others,-^ 
that  are  neither  o£  that  certainty,  nor  are  of  that 
neceffity,  but  are  fpecious  and  plaufible,  and  may 
be  thought  by  fome  to  mend  the  paflage  they  be- 
long to, — will  have  a  place  in  the  collection  that  is 
fpoken  of  above.  But  where  it  is  faid,  that  the 
rqedled  reading  is  always  put  below,  this  muft  be 
isken  mtl^  fome  reftridlion  :  for  fome  of  the  emen-* 

^  In  the  manafcripU  from  whith  all  thefe  plays  are  printed* 
^he  emendations  are  given  to  their  proper  owners  by  initials  and 
other  marks  that  are  in  the  margin  of  thofe  manufcripts ;  hot 
they  are  fbpprefTed  in  the  print  for  two  reafons :  Fird^  their 
number,  in  fome  pages,  makes  them  a  little  untightly  :  and  thd 
editor  profefTes  himfelf  weak  enough  to  like  a  well-printed 
book  :  In  the  next  place,  he  does  declare— that  his  only  obieft 
has  been,  to  do  fervice  to  his  great  author ;  which  provided  it 
be  done,  he  thinks  it  of  fmall  importance  by  what  hand  the  fer- 
vice wad  adminiiler'd  :  If  the  partisans  of  former  editors  Iball 
chance  to  think  them  injar'd  by  this  fuppreffion,  he  muft  npon 
this  occafibn  violate  the  rules  of  modelhr,  by  declaring — that  he 
himfelf  is  the  mod  injur*d  by  it }  whole  emendations  are  equal, 
at  leaft  in  number,  to  all  theirs  if  put  together ;  to  fay  nothing 
of  his  recovered  readings,  which  are  more  coalidcrable  ftiU. 
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dations^  and  of  courfe  the  ancient  readings  upon 
which  they  are  grounded,  being  of  a  complicated 
nature,  the  general  method  was  there  inconvenient ; 
and,  for  thefe  few,  you  are  refer'd  to  a  note  which 
will  be  found  among  the  reft :  and  another  fort  there 
are,  that  are  limply  infertions ;  thefe  are  efFe6lually 
pointed  out  by  being  printed  in  the  gothick  or  black 
chara6len 

Hitherto,  the  defedls  and  errors  of  thefe  old 
editions  have  been  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  we  could 
lay  them  before  the  reader,  and  fubmit  to  his  judg- 
ment the  remedies  that  are  apply*d  to  them  ;  which 
is  accordingly  done,  either  in  the  page  itfelf  where 
they  occur,  or;in  fome  note  that  is  to  follow  :  but 
there  are  fome  behind  that  would  not  be  fo  ma- 
nag'd  ;  either  by  reafon  of  their  frequency,  or  dif- 
ficulty of  fubje<9ing  them  to  the  rules  under  which 
the  others  are  brought:  they  have  been  fpoken  of 
before  at  p.  329,  where  the  corruptions  are  all  enu- 
merated, and  are  as  follows  ;— -a  want  of  proper  ex- 
its and  entrances,  and  of  many  fcenical  diredlions, 
throughout  the  work  in  general,  and,  in  fome  of 
the  plays,  a  want  of  divifion  ;  and  the  errors  are 
thofe  of  meafure,  and  pundluation :  all  thefe  are 
mended,  and  fupply'd,  without  notice  and  filently ; 
but  the  reafons  for  fo  doing,  and  the  method  ob- 
ferv'd  in  doing  it,  Ihall  be  a  little  enlarged  upon, 
that  the  fidelity  of  the  editor,  and  that  which  is 
chiefly  to  diftinguifli  him  from  thofe  who  have  gone 
before,  may  ftand  facred  and  unimpeachable ;  and, 
firft,  of  the  divifion. 

The  thing  chiefly  intended  in  reprinting  the  lift 
of  titles  that  may  be  feen  at  p.  332,  was, — to  fhow 
which  plays  were  divided  into  ads,  which  into 
adls  and  fcenes,  and  which  of  them  were  not  di- 
vided at  all ;  and  the  number  of  the  firft  clafe  is-^ 
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eight ;  of  the  third — eleven :  for  though  in  Henry  V. 
1  Henry  VL  Lmjes  Labour's  Loji^  and  The  Ta^ 
ming  of  the  Shrew,  there  is  fome  divifion  aim'd  at ; 
yet  it  is  (o  lame  and  erroneous,  that  it  was  thought 
beft  to  confider  them  as  totally  undivided,  and  to 
rank  them  accordingly :  now  when  thefe  plays  were 
to  be  divided,  as  well  thofe  of  the  firft  clafs  as  thofe 
of  the  third,  the  plays  of  the  fecond  clafs  were 
ftudioufly  attended  to ;  and  a  rule  was  pick'd  out 
from  them,  by  which  to  regulate  this  divifion: 
which  rule  might  eafily  have  been  difcover'd  be- 
fore, had  but  any  the  lead  pains  have  been  beftow'd 
upon  it ;  and  certainly  it  was  very  well  worth  it, 
fince  neither  can  the  reprefentation  be  managed, 
nor  the  order  and  thread  of  the  fable  be  properly 
conceived  by  the  reader,  'till  this  article  is  ad- 
jufted.-  The  plays  that  are  come  down  to  us  di- 
vided, muft  be  look'd  upon  as  of  the  author's  own 
fettling ;  and  in  them,  with  regard  to  a6ls,  we  find 
him  following  eftablifh'd  precepts,  or,  rather,  con- 
forming himlelf  to  the  pradice  of  fome  other  dra- 
matick  writers  of  his  time ;  for  they,  it  is  likely, 
and  nature,  were  the  books  he  was  beft  acquainted 
with  :  his  fcene  divifions  he  certainly  did  not  fetch 
from  writers  upon  the  drama  ;  for,  in  them,  he  ob- 
ferves  a  method  in  which  perhaps  he  is  Angular, 
and  he  is  invariable  in  the  ufe  of  it :  with  him,  a 
change  of  fcene  implies  generally  a  change  of  place, 
though  not  always;  but- always  an  entire  evacua- 
tion of  it,  and  a  fucceffion  of  new  perfons :  that 
liaijon  of  the  fcenes,  which  Jonfon  feems  to  have 
attempted,  and  upon  which  the  French  ftage  prides 
itfelf,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  idea  of; 
of  the  other  unities  he  was  perfedHy  well  appriz'd  ; 
and  has  follow'd  them,  in  one  of  his  plays,  with 
as  great  ftridlnefs  and  greater  happinefs  than  can 
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pefhaps  be  met  with  in  my  other  writer :  the  pb/ 
meant  is  The  Comedy  6f  Errors ;  in  which  the 
aiStion  is  one,  the  place  one,  and  the  time  fuch  as 
even  Ariftotle  bimfelf  would  allow  of — the  revolu- 
tion of  half  a  day  :  but  even  in  this  play,  the  change!' 
of  fcene  arifes  trom  change  of  perfons,  and  by  that 
it  is  regulated  ;  as  are  alio  aU  the  other  plays  tha^ 
are  not  divided  in  the  folio  :  for  whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  thofe  that  are  divided,  (and 
they  are  pointed  out  for  him  in  the  lift,)  will  fee 
them  conform  exacSHy  to  the  rule  above-mention'd ; 
and  can  then  have  but  little  doubt,  that  it  fhouJd 
be  apply*d  to  all  the  reft.*^  To  have  diftinguifli'd 
thefe  divifions, — made  (indeed)  without  the  autho-- 
rity,  but  following  th^  example  of  the  folio, — had 
been  ufelefs  and  troublefome ;  and  the  editor  futTy 
perfuades  bimfelf,  that  what  he  has  faid  will  be 
Efficient,  and  that  he  (hall  be  excused  by  the 
ingenious  and  candid  for  overpaliing  them  without 
liirther  notice  :  whofe  pardon  he  hopes  alfo  to' 
have  for  fome  other  unnoticed  njatters  that  are 
'  lelated  to  this  in  hand,  fuch  as — marking  the  place' 
e(  adtion,  both  general  and  particular ;  fupplying 
feenical  directions ;  and  due  regulating  of  exits, 
and  entrances :  for  the  firft,  there  is  no  title  in  the' 
old  editions ;  and  in  both  the  latter,  they  are  fa 
deficient  and  faulty  throughout,  that  it  would  not 
be  much  amifs  if  we  look'd  upoh  them  as  wanting^ 
too ;  and  then  all  thefe  feveral  articlea  might  her 


•  The  divisions  that  are  in  the  folio  are  religioufly  adhered  to> 
except  in  two  or  three  inilances  which  wiil  be  fpoken  of  in  their 
place }  fo  that,  as  is  faid  before,  a  perufal  of  thofe  old-divided 
plays  will  put  every^one  in  a  capacity  of  judging  lyhether  the 
prefent  editor  has  proceeded  rightly  or  no :  the  current  editions 
are  divided  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  nothiirg  like  a  rule  caa  be 
coUeded  from  any  of  them. 
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eonfiderM  as  additiofts^  that  needed  no  other  point- 
ing out  than  a  declaration  that  they  are  fo :  the  light 
they  throw  upon  the  plays  in  general^  and  particu** 
larly  upon  fome  parts  of  them,— fuch  as,  the  battle 
(cenes  throughout ;  Ceefer's  paifage  to  the  fenate^ 
houie,  and  fubiequent  aflaffination;  Antony's  death; 
the  furprizal  and  death  of  Cleopatra ;  that  of  Titus 
Andronicus ;  and  a  multitude  of  others,  which  arc 
all  direded  new  in  this  edition, — will  juftify  thefe 
infertions;  and  may,  poffibly,  merit  the  reader's 
thanks,  for  the  great  aids  which  they  afford  to  his 
conception. 

It  remains  now  to  fpeak  of  errors  of  the  old 
copies  which  are  here  amended  without  notice,  to 
wit — ^the  pointing,  and  wrong  divifion  of  much  of 
theiA  refpe^ling  the  numbers.  And  as  to  the  firft, 
it  is  fo  extremely  erroneous,  throughout  all  the 
plays,  and  in  every  old  copy,  that  fmall  regard  is 
due  to  it ;  and  it  becomes  an  editor's  duty,  (inftead 
of  being  influenc'd  by  fuch  a  pun6luation,  or  evea 
caftinghis  eyes  upon  it,  to  attend  clofdy  to  the 
uneaning  of  what  is  before  him,  and  to  new-point 
it  accordingly:  was  it  the  bufinefs  of  this  editk>n — 
to  make  parade  of  difcoveries,  this  article  alone 
would  have  afforded  ample  field  for  it ;  for  a  very- 
great  number  of  paflages  are  now  firft  fet  to  rights 
by  this  only,  which,  before,  had  either  no  fenfe  at 
all,  or  one  unluiting  the  context,  and  unworthy  the 
noble  penner  of  it ;  but  all  the  emendations  of  this 
fort,  though  inferior  in  merit  to  no  others  whatfo- 
ever,  are  conlign'd  to  filence ;  fome  few  only  ex- 
cepted, of  paflages  that  have  been  much  contefied, 
and  whofe  prefent  adjuftment  might  poflibly  be 
call'd  in  queftion  again  ;  thefe  will  be  fpoken  of  in 
fome  note,  and  a  reafon  given  for  embracing  them : 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  works  have  been  examin'd 
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with  equal  diligence,  and  equal  attention  ;  and  the 
editor  flatters  himfelf,  that  the  punctuation  he  ha^ 
followed,  (into  which  he  has  admitted  fcmtte  novel-i 
ties,9)  will  be'  found  of  fo  much  benefit  to  hid 
author,  that  thofe  who  run  may  read,  and  that  with 
profit  and  underftanding.  The  other  great  miftake 
in  thefe  old  editions,  and  which  is  very  infufficiently 
redlify'd  in  any  of  the  new  ones,  relates  to  the 
poet's  numbers ;  his  verfe  being  often  wrong  di- 
vided, or  printed  wholly  as  profe,  and  his  profe 
as  often  printed  like  verfe:  this,  though  not  fo 
univerfal  as  their  wrong  pointing,  is  yet*  fo  exten-* 
five  an  error  in  the  old  copies,  and  fo  impofiRble 
to  be  pointed  out  otherwife  than  by  a  note,  that 
an  editor's  filent  amendment  of  it  is  furely  par- 
donable at  leaft ;  for  who  would  not  be  dilgufted 
with  that  perpetual  famenefs  which  muft  necdiarily 
have  been  in  all  the  notes  of  this  fort  ?  Neither 
are  they,  in  truth,  emendations  that  require  prov- 
ing ;  every  good  ear  does  immediately  adopt  them, 
and  every  lover  of  the  poet  will  be  pleased  with 
that  acceflSon  of  beauty  which  refults  to  him  from 
them  :  it  is  perhaps  to  be  lamented,  that  there  is 
yet  ftanding  in  his  works  much  unpleafing  mixture 
of  profaick  and  metrical  dialogue,  and  fometimes  in 
places  feemingly  improper,  as — in  Ofhello,  Vol.  XIX. 
p.  273 ;  and  fome  others  which  men  of  judgment  will 
be  able  to  pick  out  for  themfelves :  but  thefe  blemifties 
are  not  now  to  be  wip'd  away,  at  lead  not  by  an 
editor,  whofe  province  it  far  exceeds  to  make  a 

•  If  the  ufe  of  thefe  new  pointings,  and  alfo  of  certain  markf 
that  he  will  meet  with  in  this  edition,  do  not  occur  inamediately 
to  the  reader,  (as  we  think  it  will)  he  may  find  it  explained  to 
him  at  large  in  the  preface  to  a  little  odavo  volume  intitl'd — 
"  Proli^fions,  or,  SeleB  Pieces  of  Ancient  Poetry  j"  publilh'd  in 
1760  by  this  editor,  and  printed  for  Mr.  Tonfon. 
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tliange  of  this  nature ;  but  muft  remain  as  marks 
of  the  poet's  negligence,  and  of  the  hafte  with 
which  his  pieces  were  composM :  whkt  he  mani- 
feftly  intended  profe,  (and  we  can  judge  of  his 
intentions  only  from  what  appears  in  the  editions 
that  are  come  down  to  us,)  Ihould  be  printed  as 
profe,  what  verfe  as  verfe ;  which,  it  is  hop'd,  is 
now  done,  with  an  accuracy  that  leaves  no  great 
room  for  any  further  confiderable  improvements  in 
that  way. 

Thus  have  we  run  through,  in  as  trief  a  man- 
ner as  poflible,  all  the  feveral  heads,  of  which  it .. 
was  thought  proper  arid  even  heceffary  that  the 
publick  fhould  be  apprizMj  as  well  thofe  that 
concern  preceding  editions,  both  old  and  ne^ ;  as 
the  other  which  we  have  juft  quitted, — the  method 
^obferv'd  in  the  edition  that  is  now  before  them: 
which  though  not  fo  entertaining,  it  is  confefs'd, 
nor  affording  fo  much  room  to  difplay  the  parts  and 
talents  of  a  writer,  as  fomfe  other  topicks  that  have 
generally  fupply^d  the  place  of  them ;  fuch  as—*' 
criticifms  or  panegyricks  upon  the  author,  hillo- 
rical  anecdotes^  diays,  and  Jlorilegia  ;  yet .  there 
will  be  found  fome  odd  people,  who  may  be  apt  to 
pronounce  of  theiri — ^that  they  are  fuitable  to  the 
place  they  ftand  in,  and  convey  all  the  inftrudlion 
that  fhould  be  iook*d  for  in  a  preface.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  might  take  our  leave  of  the  reader,  bid-  , 
ding  hitn  welcome  to  the  banquet  that  is  fet  before 
him ;  were  it  not  apprehended,  and  reafonably,  that 
he  will  expeiSI  fome  account  why  it  is  not  ferv'd  up 
to  him  at  preferit  with  it's  accuftom'd  arid  laudable 
garniture,  of  "  Notesy  GtqffarkSi*  &c.  Now 
though  it  might  be  reply'd,  as  a  reafon  for  what  is 
donci — that  a  very  great  part  of  the  world,  amongft 
whom  is  the  editor  hiinfelf,  ptofefs  much  dislike 
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to  this  paginary  intermixture  of  text  and  com- 
tnent;  in  works  meerly  of  entertainment,  and 
written  in  the  language  of  the  country ;  as  alfo-— 
that  he,  the  editor,  does  not  poflefs  the  fecret  of 
dealing  out  notes  by  meafure,  and  diftributing 
them  amongft  his  volumes  fo  nicely  that  the  equa- 
lity of  their  bulk  (hall  not  be  broke  in  upon  the 
thicknefs  of  a  fheet  of  paper ;  yet,  having  other 
matter  at  hand  which  he  thinks  may  excufe  him 
better,  he  will  not  have  recourfe  to  thefe  above- 
mentioned  :  which  matter  is  no  other,  than  his 
very  ftrong  defire  of  approving  himfelf  to  the 
publick  a  man  of  integrity ;  and  of  making  his 
future  prefent  more  perfeA,  and  as  worthy  of  their 
acceptance  as  his  abilities  will  let  him.  For  the 
explaining  of  what  is  faid,  which  is  a  little  wrap'd 
up  in  myftery  at  prefent,  we  muft  inform  that 
publick — that  another  work  is  prepared,  and  in 
great  forwardnefs,  having  been  wrought  upon  many 
years ;  nearly  indeed  as  long  as  the  work  which  is 
now  before  them,  for  they  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  almoft  from  the  firft :  this  work,  to  which 
we  have  given  for  title  The  School  of  Shakjpearey 
confifis  wholly  of  extradls,  (with  obfervations  upon 
fome  of  them,  interfpers'd  occafionaily,)  from 
books  that  may  properly  be  call'd — his  fchool ;  as 
they  are  indeed  the  fources  from  which  he  drew 
the  greater  part  of  his  knowledge  in  mythology 
and  claffical  matters,^  his  fable,  his  hiftory,  and  even 

'  Though  our  eXpreflions,  as  vre  think,  are  fufficiently  guarded 
in  this  place,  yet,  being  fearful  of  mifconftrudion,  we  defire  to 
be  heard  further  as  tobthis  afEair  of-his  learning.  It  is  our  firm 
belief  then, — that  Shakfpeare  was  very  well  grounded,  at  leaft 
in  Latin,  at  fchool :  It  appears  from  the  cleareft  evidence  pofli- 
ble,  that  his  father  was  a  man  of  no  little  fubfiance,  and  very 
well  able  to  give  him  fuch  education  j   which,  perhaps,   he 
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the  ieoning  peculiarities  of  his  language :   t6  fur* 
lufh  out  tfaefe  materialsi   all  the  plays  have  been 


lliight  be  inclined  to  c^ry  fbrtber^  by  (ending  him  to  a  utiivcr-* 
fity ;  bat  was  prerented  in  this  defign  (If  he  had  it)  by  his  (Mi 
^rly  marriage^  whicfa^  from  OKtooments,  and  other  Jike  evidence, 
k  appeals  with  no  lels  certainty^  muft  have  happen*d  before  he 
was  ieventeen^  or  very  foon  after :  the  difpleafure  of  his  father^ 
which  was  the  canfequence  of  this  xttarriage;  or  die  fbme  ex- 
eeffet  wbich  he  is  (aid  to  hay«  been  guilty  of^  it  is  probahie^ 
drore  him  ap  to  town  5  where  he  engaged  early  in  fonie  of  the 
theatres,  and  was  faonoar'd  with  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of 
JSoutharapton  :  his  Fenus  and  Adonis  is  addrefs'd  to  the  Earl  ini 
a  very  pretty  and  niodeA  dedication,  in  which  he  calls  it— ^'  the 
firfi  kevte  of  his  invention  5"  and  vfliers  it  to  the  world  with  tfaii 
££^lar  fQotto,«->» 

*'  Vilia  miretur  rulgas,  mijbd  flavus  Apollo 

**  Pocala  Caflaliai  plena  miniHret  aqua  ^'*  ,  • 

and  the  whole  poem,  as  wdl  as  his  Lucrece,  whidh  followed  it 
foon  afttet,  together  with  his  choice  of  tbofe  fi^jefts^  are  plain 
marks  of  his  acquaintance  with  fohie  of  the  Latin  claflicks,  aC 
leaft  at  diat  time :  The  diffipation  of  youth,  and,  when  that  waf 
orer,  the  bofy  fc^ne  in  which  he  iu^ntly  plung'd  himfelf,  may 
irery  well  be  (apposed  to  hate  hinder'd  kts  making  any  great  pro* 
grefs  ill  diem  $  but  that  ^ich  a  mind  as  his  fliould  quite  lofe  the 
tindupe  of  any  knowledge  it  had  Once  been  imbo'd  #ttb,  cad 
Dot  be  imagio'd :  accordingly  we  fee,  that  this  fchool-leaming 
(for  it  was  no  more)  ftuck  with  him  to  the  laft ;  and  it  was  the 
teecM-dations,  as.  we  may  call  it,  of  that  learning  which  produced 
the  Latin  that  is  in  many  of  his  plays,  and  maft  plentifully  in 
thofe  that  are  moft  early  :  every  iJereral  piece  of  it  is  aptly  intrp^ 
duc*d,  given  to  a  proper  diara^er,  and  utter'd  upon  fome  proper 
occafion  ;  and  fo  well  cemented,  as  it  were,  and  joined  to  the 
paflage  it  (lands  in,  as  to  deal  convidion  to  the  judicious— thait 
the  whde  was  wrought  up  together,  and  fetch'd  from  his  own 
little  (lore,  upon  the  fudden  and  without  (hidy. 

The  other  languages,  which  he  has  fometimes  tazdt  u^  o^ 
that  is — the  Italian  and  French,  are  not  of  fucb  difficult  cott^ 
^ueft  that  we  (hould  think  them  beyond  his  reach :  an  acquaint^ 
ance  with  the  firft  of  them  was  a  fort  of  faihion  in  his  time  j 
Surrey  and  the  fon net- writers  fet  it  on  foot,  and  it  was  cootinu'd 
fay  Sidney  and  Sperifcr :  all  our  poetry  iffu'd  from  that  fchool;. 
tod  it  would  be  wonderful,  indeed,  if  he;  whom  we  faw  a  little 
before  putting  himfelf  with  fo  much  ze»l  under  the  hamier  of 
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peras*d,  within  a  vety  fmall  number,  that  were  in 
print  in  his  time  or  fome  (hort  time  after;  the 


the  miifes,  ihould  not  have  been  tempted  to  tafle  at  leaft  of  thai 
fbantain  to  which  of  all  his  other  brethren  there  was  fach  centi'' 
Dual  refort :  let  us  conclude  then,  that  he  did  tafle  of  it  -,  hut, 
happily  for  himfelf,  and  more  happ^  tor  the  world  that  enjoys 
him  now,  he  did  not  find  it  to  his  relifli,  and  threw  away  the 
cup :  metaphor  apart,  it  is  evident-*-diat  he  had  fome  little 
knowledge  of  the  Italian :  perhaps,  juft  as  much  as  enabled  him 
to  read  a  novel  or  a  poem ;  and  to  put  fome  few  fragments  of  it, 
with  which  his  memory  fumifli*d  him>  into  the  mouth  of  a  pedant, 
or  fine  gentleman. 

How  or  when  he  acquired  It  we  mufl  be  content  to  be  ignorant, 
but  of  the  French  language  he  was  fbmewhat  a  greater  nsafier 
than  of  the  two  that  have  gone  before  j  yet,  unld[s  we  except 
their  novelifb,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  acquaint- 
ance with  any  of  their  writers ;  what  he  has  given  us  of  it  is 
meerly  colloquial,  fibws  with  great  eafe  from  him,  andisreafon* 
ably  pure :  Should  h  be  faid— he  had  travel'd  for't,  we  know  not 
who  can  confute  us :  in  his  days  indeed,  and  with  people  of  his 
fbition,  the  cuftom  of  dcnng  fo  was  rather  rarer  than  in  ours ; 
yet  we  have  met  with  an  example,  and  in  his  own  band  of  play* 
ers,  in  the  perfon  of  the  very  famous  Mr.  Kempe ;  of  whofe 
travels  there  is  mention  in  a  filly  old  pUy,  called — The  Return 
from  Pamajffus,  printed  in  1606,  but  written  much  earlier  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Eliasabeth  :  add  to  this — the  exceeding  great 
livelinefs  and  jufhiefs  that  is  feen  in  many  defcripdons  of  the  fea 
and  of  promontories,  which,  if  examined,  fhew  another  fort  of 
knowledge  of  them  than  is  to  be  gotten  in  books  or  relations  > 
and  if  thefe  be  lay'd  together,  diis  conjedure  of  his  travelling 
may  not  be  thought  void  of  probability. 

One  opinion,  we  are  fure,  which  is  advanced  fomewhere  or 
other,  is  utterly  fo; — that  this  Latin,  and  this  Italian,  and  the 
language  that  was  lad  mentioned,  are  infertions  and  the  work  of 
fome  other  hand :  there  has  been  fiarted  now  and  then  in  philo- 
logical matters  a  propofition  fo  fixange  as  to  carry  its  own  con- 
demnation in  it,  and  this  is  of  the  number ;  it  has  been  honoured 
already  with  more  notice  than  it  is  any  ways  intitl*d  to,  where 
the  poet*^  Latin  is  fpoke  of  a  little  while  before  ;  to  which  an* 
fwer  it  muft  be  left,  and  we  fliall  pafs  on — ^to  profels  our  entire 
belief  of  the  genuinenefs  of  every  feveral  part  of  this  work,  and 
that  he  only  was  the  author  of  it :  he  might  write  beneath  him* 
felf  at  particular  times,  and  certainly  does  in  fome  places ;   but 
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chroniclers  his  conteaiporaries^  or  that  a  little  pre- 
ceded him  ;  many  original  poets  of  that  age^  and 
many  tranilators;  .with  dlayifls^  novelitfts,  and 
iiory-mongers  in  great  abundances  every  book,  in 
ihort,  has  been  confulted  that  it  was  poffible  to 
procure,  with  which  it  cpuLd  be  thought  he  was 
acquainted,  or  that  ieem^d  likely  to  contribute  any 
thing  towards  hi$  iUufiration.  To  what  degree 
tiiey  illuftrate  him,  and  in  how  new  a  light  they 
iet  the  chara^fter  of  this  great  poet  himfelf  can 
never  be  conceived  as  it  (hould  be,  'till  thefe  etc- 
tradls  come  forth  to  the  publick  view,  in  their  juft 
magnitude,  and  properly  digefted :  for  befides  the 
various  parages  that  he  has  either  made  ufe  of  or 
alluded  to,  many  other  matters  have  been  felei^ed 
and  will  he  found  in  this  work^  tending  all  to  the 
fame  end,-r-onr  better  knowledge  of  him  and  his 
writings ;  and  ipne  dafs  of  them  there  is,  for  which 
^e  ihall  perhaps  be  cenfur'd  as  being  too  profufe 
in  them,  namely— the  almc^  innumerable  exam- 
ples, drawn  from  thefe  ancient  writers,  of  words 
^nd  modes  of  e^tpreffion  which  many  have  thougljt 

be  18  not  always  without  excufe ;  and  it  fireqaently  iiappens  that 
a  weak  fcene  ferves  to  very  good  purpofe,  as  will  be  made  ap- 
pear at  one  time  or.  other.  It  may  be  thought  that  there  is  one 
argument  flill  unanfwer'd^  which  has  been  brought  againU  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  other  languages  -,  and  that  h, — 
that>  had  he  been  fo  acquainted^  it  could  not  have  happened  but 
ithat  fome  imitations  would  have  crept  into  his  writings^  of  which 
certainly  .thpre  are  none :  but  this  argument  has  been  anfwer'd 
in  efiea ;  when  it  was  faid — ^that  his  knowledge  in  thefe  Ian* 
guages  was  but  (lender,  and  his  converfation  with  the  writers  in 
them  flen^r  too  of  conrfe :  but  had  it  been  otberwife,  and  he 
as  deeply  read  i^  U)em  af  ibme  people  have  thought  bim>  his 
works  (it  is  probable)  bad  been  as  little  deformed  with  imitations 
as  we  now  fee  tjbcm :  Shakfpeare  was  far  above  fuch  a  pradice  5 
he  had  the  fiores  in  himfelf,  and  wanted  not  the  a^ilance  of  a 
foreign  hand  to  drefs  hipi  up  in  things  of  their  lending. 
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peculiar  to  Shakfpeare,  and  have  been  too  apt  to 
impute  to  him  as  a  blemiih  :  but  the  quotations  of 
this  clafs  do  efFedlually  purge  him  from  fuch  a. 
charge,  which  is  one  reafon  of.  their  profufion; 
though  another  main  inducement  to  it  has  been,  a 
defire  of  (hewing  the  true  force  and  meaning  of 
the  aforefaid  unufual  words  and  expreffions  ;  whicl> 
can  no  way  be  better  afcertdn'd,  than  by  a  proper 
variety  of  well-chofen  examples.  Now, — to  bring 
this  matter  home  to  the  fubjoft  for  which  it  ha^ 
been  alledg'd,  and  upon  whofe  account  this  afiair 
is  now  lay'd  before  the  publick  fomewhat  before 
it*8  time,— who  is  fo  Ihort-fighted  a$  not  to  pctr 
peive,  upon  firft  refledlion,  that,  without  manifeft 
injuftice^  the  notes  upon  this  author  could  not 
precede  the  publication  of  the  work  we  have  been 
defcribing ;  whofe  choiceft  materials  would  unr 
avoidably  and  certainly  have  found  a  pl^e  in  thofe 
notes,  and  fo  been  twice  retailed  upon  the  world ; 
a  pra<5lice  which  the  editor  has  often  qpiidemn'd  in 
others,  and  could  therefore  not  refolye  to  be  guilty 
of  in  himfelf  ?  By  ppftponing  thefe  notes  a  while, 
things  will  be  as  they  ought :  they  will  then  be 
confined  to  that  which  19  tiheir  proper  fubjeiSi^  ex^ 
planation  alone,  intermix'd  with  forae  little  criti- 
cifm ;  and  inftead  of' long  quotations,  which  would 
ptherwife  have  appeared  in  them,  the  School  of 
Skak/peare  wil)  be  referred  to  occaiionally  ;  and  one 
f>f  the  many  indexes  with  which  this  fame  School 
will  be  provided,  wilj  afford  an  ampler  ^nd  truer 
Glofiary  than  can  be  made  out  of  any  other  matter. 
In  the  mean  while^  and  'till  fuch  time  as  the  whole 
can  be  got  ready,  and  their  way  clearM  for  them 
^y  publication  of  the  book  above-mention'd,  the 
reader  will  pleafe  to  take  in  good  part  fomi? 
few  ojf  thefe  notes  with  which  he  will  be  pre? 
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iented  by  and  by  :  they  were  written  at  lead  four 
years  ago,  with  intention  of  placing  them  at  the 
head  of  the  feveral  notes  that  are  defign'd  for  each 
play ;  but  are  now  detach'd  from  their  fellows,  and 
made  parcel  of  the  Introdudion,  in  compliance 
with  fome  friends'  opinion  ;  wh6  having  given 
them  a  perufal,  will  needs  have  it,  that  'tis  expe- 
dient the  world  ihould  be  made  acquainted  forth*- 
with — in  what  fort  of  reading  the  poor  poet  him- 
felf,  and  his  editor  after  him,  have  been  unfortu* 
nately  immers'd. 

This  difcourfe  is  run  out,  we  know  not  how, 
into  greater  heap  of  leaves  than  was  any  ways 
thought  of,  and  has  perhaps  fatigu'd  the  reader 
equally  with  the  penner  of  it :  yet  can  we  not  dif. 
mifs  him,  nor  lay  down  our  pen,  'till  one  article 
more  has  been  enquir'd  into, .  which  feems  no  leis 
proper  for  the  difcuffion  of  this  place,  than  one 
which  we  have  inferted  before,  beginning  at  p.  333 ; 
as  we  there  ventur'd  to  ftand  up  in  the  behalf  of 
fbme  of  the  quarto's  and  maintain  their  authentic 
city,  fo  mean  we  to  have  the  hardinefs  here  to 
defend  fome  certain  plays  in  this  collection  from 
the  attacks  of  a  number  of  writers  who  have  thought 
fit  to  call  in  queftion  their  genuinenefs :  the  plays 
contefied  are — The  Three  Parts  of  Henry  FLi 
Love's  Labour's  Lqfii  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ; 
and  Titus  Andronitms ;  and  the  fum  of  what  is 
brought  againf):  them,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  is  hitherto 
come  to  knowledge,  may  be  all  ultimately  refolv'd 
into  the  fole  opinion  of  their  unworthineft,  exclu- 
five  of  fbme  weak  furmifes  which  do  not  deferve  a 
notice :  it  is  therefore  &ir  and  allowable,  by  all  laws 
of  duelling,  to  oppofe  opinion  to  opnion  ;  which 
)f  we  can  ftrengthen  with  reafons,  and  ibmething 
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like  proofs,  which  are  totally  wanting  on  the  other 
fide,  the  laft  opinion  may  chance  to  carry  the 
day. 

To  begin  then  with  the  firft  of  them,  the 
Henry  VL  in  three  parts.  We  are  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  when  the  firft  part  was  written;  but 
Ibould  be  apt  to  conjedlure,  that  it  was  fome  confi- 
derable  time  after  the  other  two ;  and,  perhaps, 
when  thofe  two  were  re-touch'd,  and  made  a  little 
fitter  than  they  are  in  their  firft  draught  to  rank 
with  the  author*s  other  plays  which  he  has  fetched 
from  our  Englifh  hiftory  \  and  thofe  two  parts,  even 
with  all  their  re-touchings,  being  ftill  much  inferior 
to  the  other  plays  of  that  clafs,  he  may  reafonably 
be  fuppos-d  to  have  underwrit  himfelf  oh  purpofe 
in  the  firft,  that  it  might  the  better  match  with 
thofe  it  belonged  to:  now  that  thefe  two  plays 
(the  firft  draughts  of  them,  at  leaft,)  are  among 
his  early  performances,  we  know  certainly  fix>m 
their  date ;  which  is  further  confirm'd  by  the  two 
concluding  lines  of  his  Henry  V*  ipoken  by  the 
Chorus ;  and  (pofiBlbly)  it  were  not  going  too  far, 
to  imagine — that  they  are  his  fecond  attempt  in 
hiftory,  and  near  in  time  to  his  original  King  Johuy 
which  is  alfo  in  two  parts:  and,  if  this  be  fo,  we 
may  fafelv  pronounce  them  his,  and  even  highly 
worthy  of  him ;  it  being  certain,  that  there  was  no 
Englifti  play  upon  the  ftage,  at  that  tim^,  which 
can  come  at  all  in  competition  with  0iem ;  and 
this  probably  it  was,  which  procured  them  the 
jgood  reception  that  is  mentioned  too  in  the  Chorus, 
u'he  plays  we  are  now  fpeaking  of  have  been  in- 
ccnceiveably  mangl'd  either  in  the  copy  or  the 
jprefs,  or  perhaps  both  :  yet  this  may  be  difcover'd 
|n  them^ — that  the  alterations  made  afterwards  by 
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ihe  author  are  nothing  near  fo  confiderable  as 
;thDfe  in  fome  other  plays  ;  the  incidents,  the  cha- 
racters, every  principal  outline  in  fhort  being  the 
ftme  in  both  draughts ;  fo  that  what  we  Ihall  have 
ioccafion  to  fay  of  the  fecond,  may,  in  fome  degree, 
and  without  much  violence,  be  apply *d  alfo  to  the 
firft  :  and  this  we  prefume  to  fay  of  it ; — that,  low 
as  It  muft  be  fet  in  comparifon  with  his  other 
plays,  it  has  beauties  in  it,  and  grandeurs,  of  which 
no  other  author  was  capable  but  ^hakfpeare  only : 
that  extreamly-afFeAing  fcene  of  the  death  of 
young  Rutland,  that  of  his  father  which  comes 
next  it,  and  of  Clifford  the  murtherer  of  them 
both ;  Beaufort's  dreadful  exit,  the  exit  of  King 
Henry,  and  a  foene  of  wondrous  fimplicity  and 
wondrous  tendernefs  united,  in  which  that  Henry 
is  made  a  Ipeaker,  while  his  laft  decifive  battle  is 
fighting,— are  as  fo  many  flamps  upon  thefe  plays ; 
by  which  his  property  is  mark'd,  and  himfelf  de- 
clarM  the  owner  of  them,  beyond  controverfy  as 
we  think :  and  though  we  have  feleCled  thefe  paC- 
fages  only,  and  recommended  them  to  obfervation, 
it  had  been  eafy  to  name  abundance  of  others 
which  bear  his  mark  as  ftrongly :  and  one  circum- 
ftance  there  is  that  runs  through  all  the  three  plays, 
by  which  he  is  as  furely  to  be  known  as  by  any 
other  that  can  be  thought  of;  and  that  is, — the 
prefervation  of  character :  all  the  perfonages  in 
them  are  diftinftly  and  truly  delineated,  and  the 
characfter  given  them  fuftainM  uniformly  through- 
out ;  the  enormous  Richard's  particularly,  which  in 
the  third  of  thefe  plays  is  feen  rifing  towards  it's 
zenith :  and  who  fees  not  the  future  monfter,  and. 
iacknowledges  at  the  fame  time  the  pen  that  drew  it, 
in  thefe  two  lines  only,  fpokeft  over  a  king  who  lies 
ftab*d  before  him,— 
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"  What,  will  the  afpiring  blood  of  Lancafler 
''  Sink  in  the  ground?    I  thought^  it  would  hare 
nMHinted/' 

let  him  never  pretend  difcemment  hereafler  in  any 
cafe  of  this  nature. 

It  is  hard  to  perfuade  one*s  felf,  that  the  ob- 
jedlers  to  the  play  which  comes  next  are  indeed 
ferious  in  their  opinion ;  for  if  he  is  not  vifible  in 
Love's  Labours  Loft,  we  know  not  in  which  of  his 
comedies  he  can  be  faid  to  be  fo :  the  eafe  and 
fprightlinefs  of  the  dialogue  in  very  many  parts  of 
it ;  it's  quick  turns  of  wit,  and  the  humour  it 
abounds  in ;  and  (chiefly)  in  thofe  truly  comick  cha^ 
rapiers,  the  pedant  and  his  companion,  the  page> 
the  conftable,  Coftard,  and  Armado, — feem  more 
than  fufiicient  to  prove  Shakfpeare  the  author  of 
it :  and  for  the  blemifhes  of  this  play,  we  muft 
feek  the  true  caufe  in  it's  antiquity  ;  which  we  may 
venture  to  carry  higher  than  1598,  the  date  of  it's 
firft  impreffion :  rime,  when  this  play  appeared, 
was  thought  a  beauty  of  the  drama,  and  heard 
with  lingular  pleafure  by  an  audience  who  but  a 
few  years  before,  had  been  accuftom'd  to  all  rime ; 
and  the  meafure  we  call  dogrel,  and  are  fo  much 
offended  with,  had  no  fuch  effedl:  upon  the  ears  of 
that  time:  but  whether  blemifhes  or  no,  however 
this  matter  be  v;hich  we  have  brought  to  exculpate 
him,  neither  of  thefe  articles  can  with  any  face  of 
juflice  be  alledg'd  againfl:  Love's  Labour's  Lofty 
feeing  they  are  Koth  to  be  met  with  in  feveral  other 
plays,  the  genuinenefs  of  which  has  not  been  quef- 
tion'd  by  any  one.  And  one  thing  more  fhall  be 
obferv'd  in  the  behalf  of  this  play; — that  the  au- 
thor himfelf  was  fo  little  difpleasM  at  leaft  with.fomc 
parts  of  it,  that  he  has  broqght  them  a  fecon4  timf 
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upon  the  ilage ;  for  who  may  not  perceive  that  his 
famous  Benedick  and  Beatrice  are  but  little  more 
tiian  the  counterrparts  of  Biron  and  Rpfalin^  ?  All 
which  circumftances  confider'd,  and  that  elbecially 
of  the  writer's  childhood  (as  it  may  be  terip'd)  when 
this  comedy  w^  produc'4,  we  may  confidently  pro- 
nounce it  his  true  offspring,  and  replace  it  amongft 
it's  brethren. 

That  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  fhould  ever  have 
been  put  into  this  clafs  of  ^plays,  and  adjudg'd  a 
iparious  one,  may  juftly  be  reckon'd  wonderful,  - 
when  we  confider  it's  merit,  and  the  reception  it 
has  generally  met  with  in  the  world :  it's  fuccefs 
at  firft,  and  the  efteem  it  was  then  held  in,  induc'd 
Fletcher  to  enter  the  lifts  with  it  in  another  play, 
in  which  Petruchio  is  humbl'd  and  Catharine 
triumphant ;  and  we  have  it  in  his  works,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  fFotnans  Prize,  or,  the  Tamer 
tam'd ;"  but,  by  an  unhappy  miftake  of  buffoonery 
for  humour  and  pbfcenity  for  wit,  which  was  not 
uncommon  with  that  author,  his  produdlion  came 
lamely  oft^  and  was  loon  confign'd  to  the  oblivion 
in  which  it  is  now  bury'd  ;  whereas  this  of  his 
antagoniil:  flourifhes  fiill,  and  has  maintain'd  its 
place  upon  the  ftage  (in  fome  fhape  or  other)  from 
its  very  firft  appearance  down  to  the  prefent  hour : 
and  this  fuccefs  it  has  merited,  by  true  wit  and 
true  humour  ;  a  fable  of  very  artful  conftru<ftion, 
much  bufinefs,  and  highly  interefting  ;  and  by 
natural  and  well-fuftain'd  charadlers,  Which  no 
pen  but  Shakfpeare's  was  capable  of  drawing : 
what  defe<9:s  it  has,  are  chiefly  in  the  didion  ;  the 
iame  (indeed)  with  thofe  of  the  play  that  was  laft- 
piention'd,  and  to  be  accounted  for  the  fame  way : 
for  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  believe  it  a  neigh- 
J)Our  in  time  to  Love's  Labour's  Lojl^  though  we" 
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want  the  proofs  of  it  which  we  have  luckily  for 
that* 

But  the  plays  which  we  have  already  fpoke  of 
are  but  fligntly  attacked,   and  by  few  writers,   in 
comparifon  of  this  which  we  are  now  come  to  of 
**  Titus  Andronicus ;"  commentators,  editors,  every 
one  (in  ihort)  who  has  had  to  do  with  Shakfpeare, 
unite  all  in  condemning  it, — as  a  very  bundle  of 
horrors,  0tally  unfit  for  the  fiage,  and  unlike  tho^ 
poet's   manner,    and  even  the  ftyle  of  his  other 
pieces  ;    all  which  allegations  are  extreamly  true, 
and  we  readily  admit  of  them,  but  can  not  admit 
the  conclufion — that,  therefore,  it  is  not  his ;  and 
fliall  now  proceed  to  give  the  reafons  of  our  diilent, 
but  (firft)   the  play*s   age  muft  be  enquir*d  into. 
In  the  Indu6lion  to  Jonfon^s  Bartholomew  Fair, 
which  was  written  in  the  year  l6l4,  the  audience 
is  thus  accofted  : — *^  Hee  that  will  fweare,  Jero- 
nimOf  or  Andronicus  are  the  bed  playes,  yet,  (hall 
paffe  qnexcepted  at,  heere,  as  a  man  whole  judge- 
ment fhewes  it  is  conftant,  and  hath  flood  ftill, 
thele  five  and  twentie,  or  thirty  yeeres.     Though 
it  b^  an  ignorance,  it  is  a  vertuous  and  ftay*d  igno* 
ranee  ;  and  next  to  truth,  a  confirmed  errour  does 
well ;  fuch  a  one  the  author  knowes  where  to  finde 
him."    We  have  here  the  great  Ben  himfelf,  join- 
ing  this  play  with  Jeronimo,  or,   the  Spanijh  Tra- 
gedy, and  bearing  exprefs  teftimony  to  the  credit 

^  The  authenticity  of  this  play  flands  further  confirm*d  by  the 
teftimony  of  Sir  Afton  Cockayn  i  a  writer  who  came  near  to 
Shakfpeare*s  time>  and  does  exprefsly  afcribe  it  to  him  in  an  epi* 
gram  addrcfs'd  to  Mr.  Clement  Fi(her  of  Wincot  5  but  it  is  (per- 
haps^ fuperfluons,  and  of  but  little  weight  neither,  ds  it  will  be 
faid — that  Sir  Afton  proceeds  only  upon  the  evidence  of  it's  bdng 
in  print  in  his  name :  we  do  therefore  lay  no  great  ftrefs  upon  it, 
nor  (hall  infert  the  epigram  -,  it  will  be  found  in  The  Sf:hoot.  of 
^^kakjpeare,  which  is  tixe  proper  place  for  thingf  qf  ihat  foFt. 
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they  were  both  in  with  the  publick  at  the  time 
they  were  written  ;  but  this  is  by  the  by ;  to  afcer* 
tain  that  time,  was  the  chief  reaibn  for  inserting 
the  quotation,  and  there  we  fee  it  fix*d  to  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  prior  to  this  Induction  :  now  it 
is  not  necdiary,  to  fuppofe  that  Jonfbn  fpeaks 
in  this  place  with  exac^  precifion ;  but  allowing 
that  he  does,  the.  firft  of  thefe  periods  carries  us 
back  to  1589,  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  repugnant  to  what 
is  afterwards  advanced  :  Langbaine,  in  his  Account 
of  the  Engtijh  dramatick  PoetSy  under  the  arti- 
cle— Shakspeabb,  does  exprefsly  tell  us, — that 
"  Andronicus  was  firft  printed  in  1594,  quarto,  and 
adled  by  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Pembroke,  and  Eflex, 
their  fervants;*'  and  though  the  edition  is  not 
now  to  be  met  with,  and  he  who  mentions  it  be 
no  exadl  writer,  nor  greatly  to  be  rely'd  on  in 
many  of  his  articles,  yet  in  this  which  we  have 
quoted  he  is  fo  very  particular  that  one  can  hardly 
withhold  aflent  to  it ;  efpecially,  as  this  account 
of  it's  printing  coincides  well  enough  with  Jonfon*s 
aera  of  writing  this  play ;  to  which  therefore  we 
fiibfcribe,  and  go  on  upon  that  ground.  The 
books  of  that  time  afford  ftrange  examples  of  the 
barbarifm  of  the  publick  tafte  both  upon  the  ftage 
and  eke\s^ere :  a  conceited  one  of  John  Lilly's 
fet  the  whole  nation  a  madding ;  and,  for  a  while, 
every  pretender  to  politenefs  *^  parl'd  Euphuifm,'* 
as  it  was  phras'd,  and  no  writings  would  go  down 
with  them  but  fuch  as  were  pen'd  in  that  fantaftical 
manner :  the  fetter-tip  of  this  fafhion  try'd  it  alfo 
in  comedy  ;  but  feems  to  have  mifcarry'd  in  that, 
arid  for  this  plain  reafon  :  the  people  who  govern 
theatres  are,  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  the 
world ;  and  thefe  expelled  laughter  in  comedies, 
which  tliis  fluff  of  Lilly's  was  incapable  of  exci- 
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ting :  but  fbme  otha'  writers,  who  rofe  exa6ily  ^t 
that  time,  fucceeded  better  in  certinn  tragical  per-^ 
formances,  though  as  outrageous  to  the  full  in  their 
way,  and  as  remote  from  nature,  as  thefe  comick 
ones  of  Lilly  ;  for  felling  in  with  that  iftnate  love 
of  blood  which  has  been  often  objeded  toJBritifh 
audiences,  and  choofing  fables  of  horror  which 
they  made  horrider  ftill  by  their  manner  of  handling 
them,  they  produc'd  a  fet  of  monfters  that  are  not  to 
be  parallel'd  in  all  the  annals  of  play-writing;  yet 
they  were  received  with  applaule,  and  were  the 
favourites  of  the  publick  for  almoft  ten  years  to^ 
gether  ending  at  1595  :  many  plays  of  this  damp, 
it  is  probable,  have  periftiM ;  but  thofe  that  are 
come  down  to  us,  are  as  follows ; — ^^  The  Wars  of 
Cyrus  ;  Tamburlaine  the  Great,  in  two  parts  ;  The' 
Spanijh  Tragedy y  likewife  in  two  parts -^  Soliman  and 
Perfeda ;  and  Selimus,  a  tragedy  ;*'3  which  whoever 

*  No  evidence  has  occnr'd  to  prove  exa6kly  the  time  thefe  plajff 
were  written,  except  that  paffage  ef  Jonfon's  which  relates  to 
Jeronimo;  but  the  editions  we  have  read  them  in,  are  as  fcilows : 
Tamlurlaine  in  15^3  {  Selimus,  and  The  Wars  of  Cyrus,  in 
15945  ^ndi  Soliman  and  Perfeda,  in  1599;  the  other  without  a? 
date,  but  as  early  as  th«  earlieft  :  they  are  alfo  without  a  name 
of  author ;  nor  has  any  book  been  met  with  to  inftrtidt  us  in  tiiat 
particular,  except  only  for  Jeronimo  j  which  we  are  told  by 
Hey  wood,  in  his  jipoLogy  far  ABors,  was  written  by  Tiioma;? 
Kydj  author,  or  tranllator  rather,  (for  it  is  taken  from  theFrenchf 
of  Robert  Gamier,)  of  another  play,  intitrd — Cornelia,  printed 
likewife  in  1594.  Which  of  thefe  extravagant  plays  h»i  the 
honour  to  lead  the  way,  we  cail't  tell,  but  Jeronimo  feems  to' 
have  the  bell  pretenfions  to  it ;  as  Selimus  has  above  all  his  other 
brethren,  to  bearing  away  the  palm  for  blood  andmurthcr  :  thi» 
curious  piece  Has  thefe  lines  for  a  conclufion  : —  . 
"  If  this  firft  part  Gentles,  do  like  you  well, 
'^  The  fecond  part,,  ihall  greater  murthers  tell/* 
but  whether  the  audience  had  enough  of  it,  or  how  it  has  hap* 
pen'd  we  can't  tell,  but  no  fuch  fecond  part  is  to  be  found.  All 
thefe  plays  we^e  the  conftant  butt  of  the  poets  who  came  imme- 
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has  means  of  coming  at,  and  can  have  patience  to 
examine,  will  fee  evident  tokens  of  a  iafhion  then 
prevailing,  which  occafion'd  all  thefe  plays  to  be 
caft  in  the  feme  mold.  Now,  Shakfpeare,  what- 
ever motives  he  might  have  in  fome  other  parts  of 
it,  at  this  period  of  his  life  wrote  certainly  for 
profit ;  and  feeing  it  was  to  be  had  in  this  way, 
(and  this  way  only,  perhaps,)  he  fell  in  with  the 
current,  and  gave  his  forry  auditors  a  piece  to  their 
tooth  in  this  contefted  play  of  Titus  Andronicus ; 
which  as  it  came  out  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
plays  above-mention'd,  is  moft  exactly  like  them 
in  almoft  every  particular ;  their  very  numbers, 
confiding  all  of  ten  lyllables  with  hardly  any  re- 
dundant, are  copy'd  by  this  Proteus,  who  could 
put  on  any  fhape  that  either  fervM  his  intereft  or 
iuited  his  inclination :  and  this,  we  hope,  is  a  fair 
and  unforc'd  way  of  accounting  for  "  Andronicus ;" 
and  may  convince  the  moft  prejudiced — that  Shak* 
(peare  might  be  ^he  writer  of  it ;  as  he  might  alfo 
of  Locrine  which  is  afcribM  to  him,  a  ninth  tra- 
gedy, in  form  and  time  agreeing  perfedly  with  the 
others.  But  to  conclude  this  article, — Ho^Vever 
he  may  be  <^nfur'd  as  rafh  or  ill-judging,  the  edi- 
tor ventures  to  declare — that  he  himfelf  wanted  not 
the  convi<5lion  of  the  foregoing  argument  to  be 
fatisfy'd  who  the  play  belongs  to;  for  though  a 
work  of  imitation,  and  conforming  itfelf  to  mo- 
dels truly  execrable  throughout,  yet  the  genius  of 
its  author  breaks  forth  in  fome  places,  and,  to  the 
editor's  eye,  Shakfpeare  ftands  confefs'd  :  the  third 
adl  in  particular  may  be  read  with  admiration  even 

diately  after  them,  and  of  Shakfpeare  amongfl  the  reft  ;  and  by 
their  ridicule  the  town  at  laft  was  made  fenlible  of  their  ill  jud^ 
meut,  and  the  theatre  was  purged  of  thefe  monfters. 
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by  the  moft  delicate ;  who,  if  they  jare  not  without 
feelings,  may  chance  to  find  themfelves  touched  by 
it  with  fuch  paffions  as  tragedy  fhould  excite,  that 
is — ^terror,  and  pity.     The  reader  will  pleafe  to  ob- 
ferve — that  all  thefe  contefted  plays  are  in  the  folio, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  poet's  patrons  and  friends^ 
the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  by  editors 
who  are  feemingly  honeft  men,  and  profeis  them- 
felves dependant  upon  thofe  noblemen ;  to  whom 
therefore  they  would  hardly  havehadthe  confidence 
to  prefent  forgeries,  and  pieces  fuppofititious ;    inr 
which  too  they  were  liable  to  be  detected  by  thoie 
identical  noble  perfons  themfelves,  as  well  as  by  a 
very  great  part  of  their  other  readers  and  auditors : 
which  argument,  though  of  no  little  ftrength  in  it- 
felf,  we  omitted  to  bring  before,  as  having  better 
(as  we  thought)  and  more  forcible  to  offer ;  but  it 
had  behdv'd  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  queflion'd 
the  plays  to  have  got  rid  of  it  in  the  firft  inftance, 
as  it  lies  full  in  their  way  in  the  very  entrance  upon 
this  difpute. 

We  fhall  clofe  this  part  of  the  Introduction  with 
Ibme  obfervations,  that  were  ref^rv'd  for' this  place, 
upon  that  paragraph  of  the  player  editors'  preface 
which  is  quoted  at  p.  330  ;  and  then  taking  thi» 
further  liberty  with  the  reader, — ^to  call  back  his 
attention  to  fome  particulars  that  concern  the  pre- 
fent edition,  difmifs  him  to  be  entertained  (as  we 
hope)  by  a  fort  of  appendix,  confiding  of  thofe 
notes  that  have  been  n>entiori*d,  in  which  the  true 
and  undoubted  originals  of  almoft  all  the  poet'^ 
fables  are  clearly  pointed  out.  But  firft  of  the? 
preface.  Befides  the  authenticity  of  all  the  feveral 
pieces  that  make  up  this  colledion,  and  their  care 
in  publifhing  them,  both  folemnfy  affirmed  in  the 
paragraph  refer'd  to,  we  there  find  thefe  honeft 
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iditors  acknowledging  in  terms  equally  folemn  the 
author*s  ri^t  in  his  copies,  and  lamenting  that  he 
had  not  exercis'd  that  right  by  a  publication  of 
them  during  his  life-time ;  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  exprefs  themfelves,  we  are  ftrongly 
inclined  to  think — that  he  had  really  form'd  fuch  a 
defign,  but  towards  his  laft  days,  and  too  late  to 
put  it  in  execution  :  a  coliedtion  of  Jonibn*s  was  at 
that  inftant  in  the  prefs,  and  upon  the  point  of 
coming  forth;  which  might  probably  inlpire  fuch 
a  thought  into  him  and  his  companions,  and  pro^ 
duce  conferences  between  them-^--about  a  limilar 
publication  from  him,  and  the  pieces  that  (hould 
Gompofe  it,  which  the  poet  might  make  a  lift  of.  ^ 
It  is  true,  this  is  only  a  fuppofitiori  }  but  a  fuppo«> 
fition  arifing  naturally,  as  we  think,  from  the  in- 
cident that  has  been  mention'd,  and  the  expreflions 
of  his  fellow  players  and  editors  i  and,  if  fuffer'd 
to  pals  for  truth,  here  is  a  good  and  found  reaiba 
for  the  exclufion  of  all  thofe  other  plays  that  have 
been  attributed  to  him  upon  fome  grounds  or 
other ; — he  himfelf  has  profcrib*d  them ;  and  we 
cannot  forbear  hoping,  that  they  will  in  no  fu- 
ture time  rife  up  againft  him,  and  be  thruft  into  his 
works :  a  difavow^  of  weak  and  idle  pieces,  the 
produ<5lions  of  green  years,  wantonnefs,  or  inat- 
tention^ is  a  right  that  all  authors  are  vefled  with ; 
and  ihould  be  exerted  by  all,  if  their  reputation  idr 
dear  to  them ;  had  Jonfon  us*d  it,  his  character 
had  flood  higher  than  it  does.  But,  after  all,  they 
who  have  pay'd  attention  to  this  truth  are  not  al- 
ways fecure ;  the  indifcreet  zeal  of  an  admirer,  or 
avarice  of  a  publifber,  has  frequently  added  things 
that  diflionour  them ;  and  where  realities  have  been 
wanting,  forgeries  fupply  the  place;  thus  has 
Homer  his  Hymns,  and  the  poor  Mantuan  his  Ciris 
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and  his  Culex.  Noble  and  great  authors  demand 
all  our  veneration:  where  their  wills  can  be  dx£^ 
oover'd,  they  ought  facredly  to  be  comply'd  with ; 
and  that  editor  ill  difcharges  his  duty,  who  pre*- 
fumes  to  load  thetn  with  things  they  haye  renouncM : 
it  happens  but  too  often,  that  we  have  other  ways 
to  Ihew  our  regard  to  them  ;  their  own  great  want 
of  care  in  their  copies,  and  the  ilill  greater  want  of 
it  that  is  commonly  in  their  impreiiions,  will  find 
fufBcient  exercife  for  any  one's  friendihip,  who 
may  wifh  to  fee  their  works  fet  forth  in  that  per- 
fedlion  which  was  intended  by  the  author.  And 
this  friendihip  we  have  endeavoured  to  ihew  to 
Shakfpeare  in  the  prefant  edition:  the  plan  of  it 
has  been  lay'd  before  the  reader;  upon  whom  it 
refts  to  judge  finally  of  its  goodnefs,  as  well  as  how 
it  is  executed :  but  as  feveral  matters  have  inter- 
vened that  may  have  driven  it  from  his  memory ; 
and  we  are  deurous  above  all  things  to  leave  a  ilrong 
imprei&on  upon  him  of  one  merit  which  it  may 
certainly  p^tend  to,  that  is— it's  fidelity ;  we  fhall 
fake  leave  to  remind  him,  at  parting,  that— - 
Throughout  all  this  work,  what  is  added  without 
the  authority  of  fome  ancient  edition,  is  printed  in 
a  black  letter  :  what  alter'd,  and  what  thrown  out, 
confiantly  taken  notice  of ;  fome  few  times  in  a 
note,  where  the  matter  was  long,  or  of  a  complex 
nature  j^  but,  more  generally,  at  the  bottom  of  the 


*  Tlie  particulars  that  could  not  well  be  pointed  out  below, 
according  to  the  general  method,  or  otherwife  than  by  a  note, 
are  of  th^cee  forts ; — omiflions,  any  thing  large ;  tranfpoiitlons  ; 
and  fuch  differences  of  punduation  as  produce  great  changes  in 
the  fenfe  of  a  paifage :  inftances  of  -the  firft  occur  in  Loves  La" 
lours  Lq/i',  p.  54,  and  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida,  p.  IO9 and  11?  j 
of  the  fecond,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  p.  62,  and  in  Rich- 
hardJlL  p.  92^  and  102 ;  and  The  Temp^,^.  Gg,  and  Kingi 
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page ;  where  what  is  put  out  of  the  text,  1k>w  mi- 
tmte  and  infi^ificant  foever,  is  always  to  be  met 
with ;  what  altered,  as  conftantly  fet  down,  and  itt 
the  proper  words  of  that  edition  upon  which  the 
alteration  is  form'd :  and,  even  in  authoriz'd  read- 
ings, whoever  is  defirous  of  knowing  further,  what 
edition  is  follow'd  preferably  to  the  others,  may  be 
gratify'd  too  in  that,  by  confulting  the  Various 
Readings;  which  are  now  finifhM;  and  will  be 
publifh'd,  together  with  the  Notes,  m  fome  other 
volumes,  with  all  the  fpeed  that  is  convenient. 


ORtOlN  01^   ShAKSPEARI^'s   i^ABLBl^. 

jidlt^  iioell  that  ends  welL 

The  hhie  of  this  play  is  taken  from  a  novel,  of 
which  Boccace  is  the  origii^l  author;  in  whofe 
Decameron  it  may  be  feen  at  p.  97.^  of  the  Giufnti 
edition,  reprinted  at  London.  But  it  is  more  thaft 
probable,  that  Shakfpeare  read  it  in  a  book,  caird 
The  Palace  of  Pleqj^re :  which  is  a  coHe^Jon  o^ 
novels  tranflated  from  other  authors,  made  by  orne 
William  Painter;  and  by  him  iirft  publifh'd  in  thd 
years  1565  and  67,  in  two  tomes,  quarto ;  the  novel, 
now  fpoken  of,  is  ihe  thirty-eighth  of  tome  the  firft. 
This  novel  is  a  meagre  tranflation,   not  (perhaps) 

Lear,  p.  $3,  afford  inftances  of  the  laft  *,  as  may  be  fecft  hy 
looking  into  any  modern  edition^  where  all  tfaoie  paflages  ftand 
nearly  as  in  the  old  ones. 

[All  thefc  references  are  to  Mr*  CapcU's  owiv  edition  of  our 
author.] 
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immediately  from  Boccace^  but  from  a  French 
tranflator  of  him :  as  the  original  is  in  every  body*6 
hands,  it  may  there  be  feen — that  nothing  is  taken 
from  it  by  Shakfpeare,  but  fome  leading  incidents 
of  the  ferious  part  of  his  play. 

Antcmy  and  Cleopatra. 

This  play,  together  with  Coriolanus,  Julius  Cee* 
far^  and  fome  part  of  Timon  of  Athens y  are  form'd 
upon  Plutarch's  Lives^  in  the  articles — Coriolanus^ 
Brutus^  Julius  Cafary  and  Antony :  of  which  lives 
there  is  a  French  tranflation,  of  great  fame,  made 
by  Amiot,  Bifliop  of  Auxerre  and  great  almoner  of 
France  ;  which,  fome, few  years  after  it*s  firft  ap- 
pearance, was  put  into  an  Englifli  drefs  by  our  coun* 
tryman  Sir  Thomas  North,  and  publifh'd  in  the 
year  1579,  *"  ioYio.  As  the  language  of  this  trans- 
lation is  pretty  good,  for  the  time ;  and  the  (enti- 
ftients,  which  are  Plutarch's,  breathe  the  genuine 
i|Mrit  of  the  feveral  hiftorical  perfbnages ;  Shakipeare 
has,  with  much  judgment,  introduced  no  fmall  num- 
ber of  fpeeches  intp  thefe  plays,  in  the  very  words 
of  that  tranilator,  turning  them  into  verfe  :  which 
he  has  fo  well  wrought  up,  and  incorporated  with 
his  plays,  that,  what  he  has  introduced,  cannot  be 
diicover'd  by  any  reader,  'till  it  is  pointed  out  for 
him. 

As  you  like  it^ 

A  novel,  or  (rather)  paftoral  romance,  intitl'd — 
Eupkues*s  Golden  Legacy,  written  in  a  very  fantai^ 
tical  ftyle  by  Dr.  Thomas  Lodge,  and  by  him  firft 
publilh'd  in  the  yfcar  159O,  in  quarto,  is  the  foun- 
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dation  of  As  you  like  it :  befides  the  fable,  which  is 
pretty  exactly  foUow'd,  the  outlines  of  certain  prin- 
cipal charAflers  may  be  obferv'd  in  the  novel :  and 
Ibme  expreffions  of  the  novelift  (few,  indeed,  and  of 
no  great  moment,)  feem  to  have  taken  poileilioii 
of  Shakfpeare's  memory,  and  from  thence  crept 
into  his  play, 

Cofiiedy  of  Errors. 

Of  this  play,  the  Meruechmi  of  Plautus  is  moft 
certainly  the  original :  yet  the  poet  went  not  to 
the  Latin  for  it ;  but  took  up  with  an  Englifh 
Meruechmi,  put  out  by  one  W.  W.  in  1595,  quartd. 
This  tranflation, — ^in  which  the  writer  profeiles  to 
have  us'd  fome  liberties,  which  he  has  diftinguiih'd 
by  a  particular  mark, — is  in  profe,  and  a  very  good 
one  for  the  time :  it  fumifh'd  Shakfpeare  with 
nothing  but  his  principal  incident ;  as  you  may  in 
part  fee  by  the  tranflator's  argument,  which  is  in 
verfe,  and  runs  thus : 


*'  Two  twinborne  fonnes,  a  Sicill  marcbant  had^ 

''  Menecbmus  one>  and  Soiides  the  otber ; 

'*  Tbe  firfl  his  fatber  loR  a  little  lad> 

"  Tbe  grandfire  namde  the  latter  like  bis  brotber : 

''  Tbis  (growne  a  man)  long  travell  tooke  to  feeke^ 

''  His  brotber^  and  to  Epidamnam  came« 

"  Wbcre  th'  otber  dwelt  iuijcbt,  and  bim  fo  like, 

"  That  d^zeps  there  take  bim  for  tbe  fame ; 

''  Fatber,  wife,  neigbboars,  each  miftaking  either, 

<"'  Afueb  j^i^foA  error,  ere  they  |nec|e  tjpgSher." 


It  is  probable,  that  the  laft  of  thefe  verfes  fuggefted 
the  title  of  Shakfpeare*s  play. 
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Cymbeline. 

Boccace's  ftory  of  Bernardo  da  Ambrogivolo.^ 
(Day  2,  Nov.  Q,)  is  generally  fuppos'd  to  have  fur- 
niflx'd  Shakfpeare  with  the  fable  of  Cymbeline: 
but  the  embracers  of  this  opinion  feenj  not  to 
have  been  aware,  that  many  of  that  author's 
novels  (tranflated,  or  imitated^)  are  to  be  found  in 
Engliih  books,  prior  to,  or  contemporary  with, 
Shakfpeare  x  and  of  this  novel  in  particular,  there 
is  an  imitation  extant  in  a  (lory-book  of  that  time^^ 
inXAA'A-T-JVeftyjiard  for  Smelu  :  it  is  the  fecond  tale 
in  the  book :  the  fcene,  and  the  aiftors  of  it  are  dif- 
ferent from  Boccape,  as  Shakfpeare*s  are  froni 
both  ;  but  the  main  pf  the  ftory  is  the  fame  in  alL 
yfe  may  venture  to  prpnounce  it  a  book  of  thofe 
times,  and  thaf  early  enough  to  have  been  us'd 
]^y  Shakfpeare,  as  I  an)  perfuaded  it  was  ;  though 
the  copy  thjit  I  have  of  it,  is  no  older  than  1620 ; 
jt  is  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  oply  five  (heets  and  a 
half,  printed  in  a  black  letter:  fome  reafons  for 
my  opinion  are  given  in  another  place ;  (v.  Winter^ s 
Tale)  though  perhaps  they  are  not  neceflary,  as  it 
may  one  day  better  be  ma4e  appear  a  trqe  one,  by 
t)ie  difcovery  of  fopie  more  ancient  editiop. 

Hamlet. 

About  th^  ipiddlje  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
Francis  de  Belleforeft,  a  French  gentlei^an,  enter- 
tain'd  his  countryipen  with  a  coTlecSlion  of  novelf, 
which  he  intitles— //j/?oiy^f  Tragiques ;  they  are  in 
part  originals,  part  tranflations,  and  chiefly  from 
pandello:  he  beg^n  to  publilh  them  in  the  year 
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1664 ;  and  continu'd  his  publication  fucceflively  in 
feveral  tomes,  how  many  I  know  not ;  the  dedica- 
tion to  his  fifth  tome  is  dated  fix  years  after.  In 
that  tome,  the  troifieme  Hijioire  has  this  title; 
*^  Avec  quelle  rufe  Jimlethj  qui  depuis  fat  roy  de 
Dannemarchy  vengea  la  mort  defon  pere  Horvuen- 
dille,  occis  par  Fengon  fon  frere^  &f  autre  occur^ 
rence  de  fon  hi/ioire.''  Painter,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned before,  compil'd  his  Palace  of  Pleafure  al- 
moft  entirely  from  Belleforefl:,  taking  here  and  there 
&  novel  as  pWs'd  him,  but  he  did  not  tranflate  thp 
whole :  other  novels,  it  is  probable,  were  tranflated 
by  different  people,  and  publifli'd  fingly ;  this,  at 
leafl:,  that  we  are  fpeaking  of,  was  fo,  and  is  inti- 
tl'd— TAe  Hijiorie  of  Hamblet ;  it  is  in  quarto,  and 
black  letter  :  there  can  be  no  doubt  made,  by  per- 
fons  who  are  acquainted  with  thefe  things,  that  the 
tranflation  is  not  much  younger  than  the  French 
original ;  though  the  only  edition  of  it,  that  is  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge,  is  no  earlier  than  16O8: 
that  Shakfpeare  took  his  play  from  it,  there  can 
likewife  be  very  little  doubt. 

1  Henry  IF. 

In  the  eleven  plays  that  follow,— iliifoc^e/A,  King 
John,  Richard  11.  Henry  IF.  two  parts,  Henry  F 
Henry  FL  three  parts,  Richard  III.  and  Henry  Fill. 
—the  hiftorians  of  that  time.  Hall,  Holinfhed^ 
Stow,  and  others,  (and,  in  particular,  Holinflied,) 
are  pretty  clofely  foUow'd;  and  that  not  only  for 
their  matter,  but  even  fometimes  in  their  expref. 
fions  :  tte  harangue  of  the  Archbiftiop  of  Canter- 
bury in  Henry  F.  that  of  Queen  Catharine  in 
Henry  Fill,  at  her  trial,  and  the  king's  reply  to  it, 
^re  taken  from  thofe  chroniclers^    and  put  into 
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verfe  :  other  lefler  matters  are  borrowed  from  them  ; 
and  fo  largely  fcatterM  pp  and  down  in  thefe  plays, 
that  whoever  woijd  rightly  judge  of  the  poet,  muft 
acquaint  himfelf  with  thofe  authors,  and  his  cha- 
racter will  not  fufFer  in  the  enquiry, 

Richard  III.  was  preceded  by  other  plays  written 
upon  the  fame  fubje<ft ;  (sonceming  which,  iee  the 
conclufion  of  a  note  in  this  Introdudtion,  at  p.  332. 
And  as  to  Henry  F. — it  may  not  be  improper  to 
obferve '  in  this  place,  that  there  is  extant  another 
old  play,  caird  The  famous  Victories  of  Henry  the 
Fifth,  printed  in  l6l7,  quarto ;  perhaps  by  fome 
tricking  bookfeller,  who  meant  to  impofe  it  upon 
the  world  for  Shak{peare*s,  who  dy'd  the  year  be- 
fore. This  play,  which  opens  with  that  prince's 
wildneis  and  robberies  before  he  came  to  the  crown, 
and  fo  comprehends  fomething  of  the  ftory  of  both 
parts  of  Henry  IV.  as  well  as  of  Henry  V. — ^is  a 
very  medley  of  nonfenfe  and  ribaldry ;  and,  it  is 
my  ^rifl  belief,  was  prior  to  Shakfpeare's  Henries ; 
and  the  i4entfcal  "  difpleafing  play"  mentioned  in 
the  epilogue  to  a  Henry  IV. ;  for  that  fuch  a  play 
fhould  be  written  after  his,  or  received  upon  any 
Aage,  has  no  face  of  probability.  There  is  a  cha- 
raSer  in  it,  call'd — Sir  John  Oldeaftle ;  who  holds 
there  the  plaoe  of  Sir  John  FalftafF,  but  his  very 
antipodes  in  every  other  particular,  for  it  is  all 
duUriefs  :  and  it  is  tp  this  chara6l^r  diat  Shakfpeare 
alludes,  in  thofe  ipuch-difputed  pailages ;  one  in 
his  Henry  IV.  p.  194,  ^nd  the  other  in  the  epi- 
logue to  his  fecond  p^ ;  where  the  words  "  for 
Oldeaftle  dy'd  a  martyr'*  hint  at  this  miferable  per* 
formance,  and  it's  fate^  which  was^-'-damnation. 
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.  King  Lear. 

Lear*s  diftrersful  ftory  has  been  often  told  in 
poems^  ballads,  and  chronicles :  but  to  none  of 
the&^  are  we  indebted  for  Shakfpeare's  Lear ;  but 
to  a  filly  old  play  which  iirft  made  its  appearance 
in  l605,  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows : — ^^  The  j 
True  Chronicle  Hi-  j  ftory  of  King  Leir,  and 
his  three  |  daugluers,  GonariU,  Ragan,  |  and  Cor^ 
delta.  As  it  hath  bene  divers  and  ibndry  |  times  lately 
ad^ed.  |  London,  )  Printed  by  Simon  Stafford  for 
John  I  Wright,  and  are  to  bee  fold  at  his  fhop  at  | 
Chrifles  Church  dore,  next  Newgate-  |  Market. 
l605.  (4^  I.  4^.) — As  it  is  a  great  curiofity,  and 
very  fearce,  the  title  is  here  inferted  at  large :  and 
for  the  fame  reaibn,  and  alfo  to  fhew  the  ufe  that 
Shakfpeare  made  of  it^  ibme  extracts  will  now  be 
added. 

The  author  of  this  Leir  has  kept  him  clofe  to 
the  chronicles ;  for  he  ends  his  play  with  the  re- 
inftating  King  Leir  in  his  throne,  by  the  aid  of 
Cordelia  and  her  huiband.  But  take  the  entire 
fable  in  his  own  words.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
play,  at  fignature  H  3,  you  find  Leir  in  France : 
upoii  whofe  coaft  he  and  his  friend  Perillus  are 
landed  in  fo  neceflitous  a  condition,  that,  having 
nothing  to  pay  their  paflage,  the  mariners  take  their 
cloaks,  leaving  them  their  jerkins  in  exchange : 
thus  attir'd,  they  go  up  further  into  the  country ; 
and  there,  when  they  are  at  the  point  to  perifh  by 
famine,  infomuch  that  Perillus  offers  Leir  his  arm 
to  feed  upon,  they  light  upon  Gallia  and  his  queen, 
whom  the  author  has  brought  down  thitherward, 
in  progrefs,  difguis'd.  Their  difcourfe  is  overheard 
J)y Cordelia,  who  immediately  knows  them;  but. 
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at  her  hufband's  perfuaiion^  forbears  to  difcover 
herfelf  a  while,  relieves  them  with  food^  and  then 
aiks  their  ilory ;  which  Leir  gives  her  in  thefe 
words : 


**  Leir.  Tbcn  know  thii  Ark,  lam  a Britta3me bcmie^ 
"  And  had  three  daoghtera  bj  one  loving  wife : 
''  And  though  I  fay  it,  of  beauty  they  were  fped  i 
'*  Efpecially  the  youngefl  of  the  three, 
<'  For  her  perfections  hardly  matcht  conld  be  : 
''  On  thefe  I  doted  with  a  jelons  love, 
'^  And  thought  to  try  which  of  them  lor'd  me  heft, 
**  By  diking  of  them,  which  would  do  mod  for  me  ? 
"  The  firft  and  fccond  flattred  me  with  words, 
*'  And  vowd  they  lov*d  me  better  then  their  lives  : 
"  The  youngeft  Uyd,  ihe  loved  me  as  a  child 
''  Might  do :  her  anfwere  I  eHeem'd  moft  vild, 
'*  And  prefently  in  an  outragious  mood, 
'*  I  turnd  her  from  me  to  go  finke  or  fwym  : 
"  And  all  I  had,  even  to  the  very  clothes, 
*'  I  gave  in  dowry  with  the  other  two : 
*'  And  ihe  that  beil  deferv*d  the  greateft  (hare, 
'^  I  gave  her  nothing,  but  difgrace  and  care. 
"  Now  mark  the  fequell :  When  I  had  done  thus, 
*'  I  foioumd  in  my  dldelft  daughters  houfe, 
**  Where  for  a  time  I  was  intreated  well, 
**  And  Uv*d  in  flate  fufficing  my  content : 
''  But  every  day  her  kindnefle  did  grow  cold, 
"  Which  I  with  patience  put  up  well  ynough 
''  And  feemed  not  to  fee  the  things  I  faw : 
**  But  at  the  laft  (he  grew  fo  far  incenft 
"  With  moody  fury,  and  with  caufeleffe  hate, 
'*  That  in  moft  vild  and  contumelious  terhaes, 
''  She  bade  me  pack,  and  harbour  fome  where  elfe 
'*  Then  was  I  fayne  for  refuge  to  repayre 
"  Unto  my  other  daughter  for  reliefe, 
*'  Who  gave  me  pleafing  and  moft  courteous  words  j 
*'  But  in  her  adions  (hewed  her  felfe  fb  fore, 
"  As  never  any  daughter  did  before : 
*'  She  prayd  me  in  a  morning  out  bettme, 
*'  To  go  to  a  thicket  two  miles  from  the  court, 
''  Poynting  that  there  ihe  would  come  talke  with  me  ; 
''  There  ihe  had  fet  a  ihaghayrd  murdring  wretch, 
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*f  To  xnaflacftt  xaj  boaeft  friend  tnd  me. 

f*  And  now  I  am  confiraind  to  feeke  reliefe 
**  Of  her  to  whom  I  have  Inn  fo  unkind  \ 
**  Whofe  cenfure>  if  it  do  award  me  death, 
"  I  muft  confefle  ihe  payes  me  bat  mj  due : 
*'  Sut  if  ihe  (hew  a  loving  daughters  part, 
"  It  comes  of  God  and  her,  not  my  defcrt. 

''  Cot.  No  doubt  ihe  will,  I  dare  be  fworne  (he  will.'* 

Hiereupon  enfues  her  difcovery  ;  and,  with  it, 
^  circumAance  of  ibme  beauty,  which  Shakfpeare 
has  borrow'd — (v.  Lear^  p.  565,)  their  kneeling 
to  each  other,  and  mutually  contending  which 
ihould  alk  forgiveneis.  The  next  page  preients  us 
Gallia,  and  Mumford  who  commands  under  him, 
marching  to  embarque  their  forces,  to  re-iniiate 
JLieir ;  and  the  next,  a  iea-port  in  Britain,  and  of- 
iicera  fetting  a  watch,  who  are  to  fire  a  beacon  to 
give  notice  if  any  fhips  approach,  in  which  there 
IS  fome  low  humour  that  is  paiTable  enough.  Gallia 
and  hi$  forces  arrive,  and  take  the  town  by  fur* 
prize  :  immediately  upon  which,  they  are  encoun^ 
ter'd  by  theibrces  of  the  two  elder  lifters,  and 
their  bufbands  :  a  battle  enfues :  Leir  conquers ; 
he  and  his  friends  enter  vidlorious,  and  the  play 
clofes  thus : — 

"  Thanks  (worthv  Mumford)  to  thee  laft  of  all, 

"  Not  greeted  laft,  *caufe  thy  dcfert  was  fmall ; 

''  No,  thou  haft  lion-like  lay*d  on  today, 

"  Chaftog  the  Cornwall  King  and  Cambria  j 

'*  Who  with  my  daughters,  daughters  did  I  fay  ? 

**  To  fave  their  lives,  the  fugitives  did  play. 

''  Come,  fonne  and  daughter,  who  did  me  advaace, 

^'  Repofe  with  me  awhile,  and  then  for  Fraunce." 

\ExeunU 

Such  is  the  heit^  npw  before  us.    Who  the  au^ 
^hor  of  it  ihould  be,  I  cannot  furmife  j  for  neither 
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in  manner  nor  ftyle  has  it  the  leaft  refemblance  to 
any  of  tKe  other  tragedies  of  that  time :  moft  of 
them  rife  now«  and  then^  and  are  poetical ;  but 
this  creeps  in  one  dull  tenour,  from  beginning  to 
end,  after  the  specimen  here  inferted :  it  ihould 
feem  he  was  a  Latinift,  by  the  trapflation  follow- 
ing:. 

"  Peare  not^  my  lord«  the  perfit  good  indeed^ 

"  Can  never  be  corrupted  by  the  bad  : 

"  A  new  frcih  veflell  flill  retaynes  the  tafte 

"  Of  that  which  firft  is  powr*d  into  the  fame :"  [fign.  H. 

But  whoever  he  was,  Shakfpeare  has  done  him  the 
honour  to  follow  him  in  a  firoke  or  two :  one  has 
been  obferv*d  upon  above ;  and  the  reader,  who  is 
acqusunted  with  Shakfpeare's  Lear^  will  perceive 
another  in  the  fecond  line  of  the  concluding  fpeech ; 
and  here  is  a  third ;  "  Knoweft  thou  thefe  letters  ?'* 
iays  Leir  to  Ragan,  (fign,  I.  3^.)  (hewing  her  hers 
and  her  fitter's  letters  commanding  his  death ;  up- 
on which,  fhe  fnatches  at  the  letters,  and  tears 
them  :  (v.  Lear,  p.  59O,  591,)  another,  and  that 
9  moft  fignal  one  upon  one  account,  occurs  at  fig-r 
nature  C  3^ : 

''  Bat  he,  the  myrrour  of  mild  patience^ 

*'  Puts  up  all  wrongs,  and  never  gives  reply :" 

Perillus  fays  this  of  Leir ;  comprizing  therein  his 
chara<9^er,  as  drawn  by  this  author  :  how  oppofite 
to  that  which  Shakfpeare  has  given  him,  all  know ; 
and  yet  he  has  found  means  to  put  nearly  the  fame 
words  into  the  very  mouth  of  his  Xear, — 

"  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience, 

"  I  will  fay  nothing.'*  .  ,  .  .      . 
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Lafily^  twoof  Shakfpedre's  peribnages,  Kent,  and 
the  Steward,  feem  to  owe  thdr  exiilence  to  the 
above-mention'd  "  fhag-hair*d  wretch,'*  and  the 
Perillus  of  this  Leir. 

The  epiibde  of  Glofter  and  his  two  ions  is  taken 
from  the  Arcadia :  m  which  romance  there  is  a 
chapter  thus  intitFd  ; — "  The  pitifull  Jtate^  and 
Jlorie  of  the  Paphlagonian  unkinde  King^  and  his 
AindfonnCy  Jirjl  related  by  the/on,  then  by  the  blind 
father. ^'  {Arcadia^  p.  142,  edit.  1 590, 4to.)  of  which 
epiibde  there  are  no  traces  in  either  chronicle,  poem^ 
or  play,  wherein  this  hiftoiy  is  handl*d. 

Lovers  Labour's  Loji. 

The  fable  of  this  play  does  not  feem  to  be  a 
work  entirely  of  invention ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe, 
that  it  owes  its  birth  to  fome  novel  or  other,  which 
may  one  day  be  difcover*d.  The  charadler  of  Ar- 
mado  has  fome  refemblance  to  Don  Quixote ;  but 
the  play  is  older  than  that  work  of  Cervantes  :  of 
Holofernes,  another  Angular  character,  there  are 
fome  faint  traces  in  a  mafijue  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
that  was  prefented  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Wan- 
fted :  this  mafque,  call'd  in  catalogues — The  Lady 
of  May,  is  at  the  end  of  that  author's  works,  edit. 
1627.  folio. 

Meafure  for  Meafure. 

In  the  year  1578,  was  publifh'd  in  a  black-letter 
quarto  a  miferable  dramatick  performance,  in  two 
parts,  intitl'd — Promos  and  Cajfandra  ;  written  by 
one  George  Whetftone,  author  likewife  of  the 
Heptameron,  and  much  other  poetry  of  the  fame 
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ftamp,  printed  about  that  time.  Theie  plays  their 
author,  perhaps,  might  form  upon  a  novel  of 
Cinthio's ;  (v.  Dec.  8^  Nov.  5,)  which  Shakfbeare 
vrent  not  to,  but  took  up  with  Whetftone's  faUey 
as  is  evident  from  the  argument  of  it;  which,  though 
it  be  fomewhat  of  the  longeft,  yet  take  it  in  his  own 
words. 


"  The  Argument  of  the  whole 
Hifiorye. 

**  In  the  Cyttie  of  Julio  (ibmetime^  under  the 
dominion  of  Corvinus  Kinge  of  Hungarie  and 
Boemia)  there  was  a  law,  that  what  man  {o  ever 
committed  adultery,  (hould  lofe  his  head,  &  the 
woman  offender,  fliould  weare  fome  difguifed  ap- 
parel, during  her  life,  to  make  her  imamouflye 
noted.  This  fevere  lawe,  by  the  favour  of  fome 
mercifull  magiftrate,  became  little  regarded,  uiitill 
the  time  of  Lord  Promos  auiftority  :  who  con- 
yitflmg,  a  yong  gentleman  named  Andrugio  of 
tncontinency,  condemned,  both  him,  and  his 
minion  to  the  execution  of  this  ftatute.  Andrugio 
had  a  very  vertuous,  and  beawtiful  gentlewoman 
to  his  filler,  named  Caflandra :  Caflandra  to  enlarge 
her  brothers  life,  fubmitted  an  humble  petition  to 
the  Lord  Promos :  Promos  regarding  her  good  beha- 
viours, and  fantsUying  her  great  beawtie,  was  much 
delighted  with  the  fweete  order  of  her  talke  :  and 
doyng  good,  that  evill  might  come  thereof:  for  a 
time,  he  repryv'd  her  brother :  but  wicked  man, 
touming  his  liking  unto  unlawful!  luft,  he  fet 
downe  the  fpoile  of  her  honour,  raunfome  for  her 
Brothers  life :  Chafte  Caflandra,  abhorring  both 
him  and  his  fute,  by  no  perfwafion  would  yeald  to 
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this  raunfome.    But  in  fine,  wonne  with  the  im* 
portunitye  of  hir  brother  (pleading  for  life:)  upon 
thefe  conditions  (he  i^eed  to  Promos.     FirA  that 
he  (hould  pardon  her  brother,  and  after  marry  her. 
Promos  as  fearles  in  promiile,  as  carelefle  in  per- 
formance,  with  folteinne  vowe,    fygned  her  con- 
ditions :    but  worfe    than   any   Infydel,    his   will 
fatisfyed,  he  performed  ndther  the  one  nor  the 
other :  for  to  keepe  his  andthoritye,  unfpotted  with 
fevour,  and  to  prevent   Caflandraes  clamors,    he 
commaunded  the  Gayler  fecretly,  to  prefent  Cat- 
fandra  with  her  brother^s  head.     The  Gayler,  with 
the  outcryes   of  Andrugio,    (abhorryng  Promos 
lewdnes,)  by  the  providence  of  God,  provided  thus 
for  his  iafety.     He  prefented  Caiumdra  with  a 
felcMis  head  newlie  executed,  who,  (bdng  mangled, 
knew  it  not  from  her  brothers,  by  the  Gayler,  who 
was  fet  at  libertie)  was  ib  agreeved  at  this.trecherye, 
that  at  the  pointe  to  kyl  her  felfe,  (he  Ibared  that 
ilroke,  to  be  avenged  of  Promos.     And  devyfing 
a  way,  (he  concluded,  to  make  her  fortunes  knowne 
unto  the  kinge.      She  (executing  this  refolution) 
was  fo  highly  favoured  of  the  King,  that  forthwith 
he  hafied  to  do  juftice  on  Promos  :    whofe  judge- 
ment was,    to  marrye  Caflindra,    to  repaire  her 
crafed  Honour :  which  donne,  for  his  hainous  of- 
fence he  (bould  lofe  his  head.    This  maryage  fo- 
lemfwiifed,  Caflandra  tyed  in  the  greateft  ]k>ndes 
of  affection  to  her  hufband,  became  an  earned  futer 
for  his  life:    the  Kinge  (tendringe  the  generall 
benefit  of  the  comon  weale,  before  her  fpecial  cafe, 
although  he  favoured  her  much)  would  not  graurU; 
her  fute.     Andrugio  (difguifed  amonge  the  com- 
pany) forrowing  the  griefe  of  his  fifter,    bewrayde 
his  fafety,    and  craved  pardon.      The  Kinge,    to 
renowne  the  vertues  of  Caflandra,   pardoned  both 
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him,  and  Pkx>iiio8.    The  circomftances  of  thic^rare 
Hiftorye,  in  aiftion  lively^  foloweth/' 
The  play  itfelf  opens  thus  ^-^ 

*'  ASus  t.    Scena  i. 

*'  tromos.  Mayor,  Shirife,  Swordc  bearer :  Onc^  with  a  bundicf 

of  ke  jes :  Phallax,  Promos  man. 

*' |>oo  JDfGtor  ti^idt  tMti  in  Julio  fli)^, 

^  Enohtf  son  our  leaiiff 9  tl^MbUisiof  Huog^rie: 

*'  <bent  me  Promos>  to  iosne  tDi4  ton  i»  (^  $ 

*^  lilac  ffilf  (0e  ntai?  to  Jai^ice  laiie  an  t?e« 

•'  9im  nolo  to  f^%  tn^mle  $  fmtoev  at  iMgt^ 

^'  Sttmttkpeliiy  f^Ut  IMM  Patttatf  Ifttart: 

«'  Phallax  reaot  out  m  ^^onitaitiea  ^Qge, 

^  Phal.  9)$  Fon  commanoe,  31  txfiClx  0itie teeobl  eare« 

"  Phallax  readeth  the  Xin^es  Letters  Patents,  which 
fni(/i  be  fayre  written  in  parchmenl,  with  fome 
great  coulUerfeai  teak. 

<*  ^fo.  lot,  lete  i!oa  ftt  ttAat  ia  m  ^tmusntss  tb?I, 
*^  %oty  %fsct  |U  fxU^i  t^t  rf^ltt,  not  tnf0^«  btart  floant  t 
^  lot,  |tm  ^a^  tare,  to  luttD  from  0000  tie  i?n, 
*'  Vo  (cotirse  t|ie  lo^^,  gooo  latoes;  ti^t  M(bbaq?«" 

And  thus  it  proceeds ;  without  one  word  in  it^ 
that  Shakfpeare  could  make  ufe  of,  or  can  be  read 
with  patience  by  any  man  living  :  and  yet,  befides 
the  charadlers  appearing  in  the  argument,  his  Bawd 
Clown,  Lucio,  Juliet,  and  the  Provofl:,  nay,  and 
even  his  Barnardine,  are  created  out  of  hints  which 
this  play  gave  him;  and  the  lines  too  that  are 
quoted,  bad  as  they  are,  fuggefted  to  him  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  own  play  opens. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

The  Jew  of  Venice  was  a  ftory  exceedingly  well 
known  in  Shakfpeare's  time  ;  celebrated  in  ballads ; 
and  taken  (perhaps)  originally  from  an  Italian  book 
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Intitrd — nPecortmet  the  author  of  whidli  calla 
himfelf,— Ser  Giovanni  Fiorentino  j  and  writ  his 
book^  as  he  tells  you  in  Ibtne  humorous  Terfes  at 
the  beginning  of*  it,  in  1378,  three  years  after  the 
death  of  Boccace;  it  is  divided  into  J'2or7^<af/a'^,  and 
the  ftory  We  are  fpeaking  of  is  in  the  firft  novel  of 
ati^giotnata  quarta ;  edit.  1565,  odlavo,  in  yinegiii,: 
l?his  novel  Shakfpeare  certainly  read ;  either  iii  the 
original,  or  (which  I  rather  think)  in  foiiie  tranfla- 
tion  that  is  not  now  to  be  met  with,  and  form*d  hi« 
play  upon  it.  It  was  tranilated  anew,  and  made 
publick  in  1755,  in  a  fmall  o6layo  pamphlet, 
printed  for  M.  Cooper  :  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  a 
novel  of  Boccace;  (the  firft  of  'day  the  tenth) 
which,  as  the  tranflator  rightly  judges;  might  poiIi*» 
bly  produce  the  fcene  g(  the  calkets,  fubftituted  by 
the  poet  in  place  of  one  in  the  other  novels  thitt 
was  not  proper  for  the  ftage. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windfof. 

**  Queen  l^izabeth,''  fays  a  writer  of  Shakfpeaiie's 
life,  *^  was  fo  well  fdeas'd  with  that  admirable  cht*' 
ra6ler  of  FalftafF,  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  ike 
Fourtfij  that  (he  commanded  him  to  continue  it  for 
one  play  more,  and  to  (hew  him  in  love.  This  is 
fkid  to  be  the  occafion  of  his  writing  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windfor''  As  there  is  no  proof  brought 
for  the  truth  of  this  ftory,  we  may  conclude-^that 
it  is  either  fbme  playhoufe  tradition,  or  had  its  rife 
from  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  whole  authority  the 
writer  quotes  for  another  Angular  anecdote,  relating 
to  lord  Southampton.  Be  this  as  it. may;  Shak- 
fpeare, in  the  oondudl  of  FalftafTs  lovc-adventures, 
made  ufe  of  fome  incidents  in  a  book  that  has  been 
mention'd  before,  caH'dr— /?  PecoroM ;  they  are  in 
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the  fecond  novel  of  that  book.  It  is  highly  pro-* 
bable,  that  this  novel  likewife  is  in  an  old  £ngli(h 
drefs  fbmewhere  or  other ;  and  from  thence  trani^ 
planted  into  a  fooliih  book,  caU'd— T/ie  fartunatCy 
thedeceiv'df  and  the  unfortunate  Lovers ;  printed  in 
,  >685,  oAavo,  for  William  Whittwood ;  where  the 
reader  may  Tea  it,  at  p.  1.  Let  me  add  too,  that 
there  is  a  like  ftory  in  the — *'  Piacevoli  Nottiy  di 
Straparola,  libro  primo ;  at  Notte  quarta,  Favola- 
quafta;  edit.  1567,  o6iavo/in  Finegia. 

Midfummer-Ntght's  Dream. 

The  hiftory  of  our  old  poets  is  fo  little  known^ 
atid  the  firft  editions  of  their  works  become  fo 
very  fcarce,  that  it  is  hard  pronouncing  any  thing 
certain  about  them :  but,  if  that  pretty  fantaftical 
poem  of  Drayton's,  ctlVdr^^Nymphidiay  or  The 
Court  of  Fairy  J  be  early  enough  in  time,  (as,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is;  for  I  have  feeti  an  edition  of  that 
author's  paftorals,  printed  in  1593,  quarto,)  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  Shakfpeare  took  from  thence 
the  hint  of  his  fairies  :  a  line  of  that  poem,  "  Tho- 
rough bufh>  thorough  briar,"  occurs  alfo  in  his 
play.  'The  reft  of  the  play  is,  doubtlefs,  inven- 
tion :  the  names  only  of  Thefeus,  Hippolita,  and 
Thefeus*  former  loves,  Antiopa  and  others,  being 
hiftorical;  and  taken  from  the  tranflated  Plutarch, 
in  the  article-*-Thefeus. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

"  Timbree  de  Cardone  deviet  amoureux  k  Mefline 
de  Fenicie  Leonati,  &  des  divers  &  eftrages  accidens^ 
qui  advindret  avat  qu'il  Y  efpoufaft."-^-is  the  title 
of  another  novel  in  the  Hi/ioires  Tragiquesoi  Bell^« 
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fcreft;  Tom.  3.  Hift.  18  :  it  is  taken  from  one  of 
Bandello's,  which  you  may  fee  in  his  firft  tome,  at 
p.  150,  of  the  London  edition'in  quarto,  a  copy 
from  that  of  Lucca  in  1554,  This  French  novel 
comes  the  neareft  to  the  fable  of  Much  Ado  about 
Nothingy  of  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  difcovered^ 
and  is  (perhaps)  the  foundation  of  it.  There  isi 
a  ftory  fomething  like  it  in  the  fifth  book  of  Orlando 
Furiofo :  (v.  Sir  John  Harrington's  tranflation  of  it,  ^ 
edit.  1591,  folio)  and  another  in  Spencer^s  Fairy 
Queetii 

Othello. 

Cirlthio,  the  beft  of  the  Italian  writers  tieXf  td 
Boccace^  has  a  novel  thus  intitrd : — "  Un  Capi- 
tano  Moro  piglia  per  mogliera  una  cittadina  vene- 
tiana,  un  fuo  Alfieri  Taccufa  de  adulterio  al  [read, 
il,  with  a  colon  after — adulterio]  Marito,  cerca> 
che  TAlfieri  uccida  colui,  ch'egli  credea  I'Adultero, 
il  Capitano  uccide  la  Moglie,  e  accufato  dallo  A1-* 
fieri,  non  confefla  il  Moro,  ma  eflendovi  chiari 
inditii,  6  bandito,  Et  lo  fcelerato  Alfieri>  credendo 
nuocere  ad  altri,  procaccia  k  sS  la  morte  mifera- 
mente."  Hdcatommithi,  Dec.  3,  Nov.  7  ;  edit^ 
1565,  two  tomes,  odlavo.  If  there  was  no  tranfla-^ 
tiort  of  this  novels  French  or  Englifli ;  nor  any 
thing  built  upon  it^  either  in  profe  or  verfe,  neai* 
enough  in  time  for  Shakfpeare  to  take  his  Othello 
from  them  ;  we  muft,  I  think,  conclude — that  he 
had  it  from  the  Italian ;  for  the  ftory  (at  leaft,  in 
all  it's  main  circumftances)  is  apparently  the  fame* 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

This  very  afFedling  ftory  is  likewlfe  a  trtie  one; 
it  made  a  great  tioife  at  the  time  it  happened,    and 
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was  foon  taken  up  by  poets  and  noveUwriters* 
Bandello  has  one ;  it  is  the  ninth  of  tome  the  ft* 
cond  :  and  there  is  another^  and  much  better^  1^ 
us  by  fbme  anonymous  writer ;  of  which  I  have 
an  edition,  printed  in  1553  at  Venice,  one  year 
before  Bandello,  which  yMwas  not  the  firft.  Some 
fmall  time  after,  Pierre  Boifteau,  a  French  writer, 
put  out  one  upon  the  fam^  fubjedl,  taken  from 
«  thefe  Italians,  but  much  altered  and  enlarged  :  this 
novel,  together  with  five  others  of  Boifieau's  penn^ 
ing,  Belleforeft  took ;  and  they  now  (land  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Hijloires  T\agiquesy  edition  before- 
mention'd..  But  it  had  fome  prior  edition  ;  which 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  countryman  of  ours,  he 
converted  it  into  a  poem ;  altering,  and  adding 
many  things  to  it  of  his  own,  and  publifh'd  it  in 
1562,  without  a  name,  in  a  ihiall  o<^avo  volume, 
printed  by  Richard  Tottill ;  and  this  poem,  which  is 
caird — The  Tragical  Hijiorie  of  Romeus  and  Juliet j 
is  the  origin  of  Shakfpeare*s  play  :  who  not  only 
follows  it  even  minutely  in  the  conduct  of  his  fable, 
and  that  in  thofe  places  where  it  differs  from  the 
other  writers  ;  but  has  alfo  borrowed  from  it  fbme 
few  thoughts,  and  expreffions.  At  the  end  of  a 
fmall  poetical  mifcellatiy,  publifh'd  by  one  George 
Turbervillein.1570,  there  is  a  poem — ^^  Onthedeath 
of  Maifler  Arthur  Brooke  drownde  in  pafRng  to 
New-haven  ;"  in  which  it  appears,  that  this  gentle- 
man, (who,  it  is  likely,  was  a  military  man,)  was 
the  writer  of  Romeus  and  Juliet.  In  the  fecond 
tome  of  The  Palace  of  Pleafure,  (Nov.  25.)  there 
is  a  profe  tranflation  of  Boifteau*s  novel;  but 
Shakfpeare  made  no  ufe  of  it. 
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Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  produced  that  is  likely  to 
have  given  the  poet  occafion  for  writing  this  play^ 
neither  has  it  (in  truth)  the  air  of  a  novels  fo  that 
we  may  reaibnably  fuppofe  it  a  work  of  invention ; 
that  part  of  it,  I  mean^  whicli  gives  it  it's  title. 
For  one  of  it's  underwalks,  or  plots^ — to  wit,  the 
iiory  of  Lucentio,  in  almoft  all  it's  branches,  (his 
love-affair,  and  the  artificial  condiK^  of  it;  the 
plealant  incident  of  the  Pedant ;  and  the  charadlers 
of  Vinoentio,  Tranio,  Gremio,  and  Biondello,)  is 
form'd  upon  a  comedy  of  George  Gafcoigne's, 
caird — Suppofesy  a  tranflation  from  Ariofto's  /  Sup^ 
pojiti :  which  comedy  was  aded  by  the  gentlemen 
ot  Grey's  Inn  in  1506 ;  and  may  be  feen  in  the 
tranllator's  works,  of  which  tliere  are  fcveral  old 
editions :  and  the  odd  induiStion  of  this  play  is 
taken  from  Goulart's  Hi/ioires  admirables  de  notre 
Temps ;  who  relates  it  as  a  real  fa<a,  pra^Sis'd  upon 
a  mean  artifan  at  Bruflels  by  Philip  the  good, 
duke  of  Burgundy.  Goulart  was  tranAated  into 
Englifli,  by  one  Edw.  Grimefton  :  the  edition  I 
have  of  it,  was  printed  in  1607,  quarto,  by  George 
JE\d ;  where  this  ftory  may  be  found,  at  p.  587  : 
but,  fdr  any  thing  that  there  appears  to  the  con* 
trary,  the  book  might  have  been  printed  before. 

Tempeji. 

The  Tempeji  has  rather  more  of  the  novel  in  it 
than  the  play  that  was  lafi  fpoken  of:  but  no  one 
has  yet  pretend|ed  to  have  met  with  fuch  a  novel ; 
nor  any  thing  elfe,  that  can  be  fuppos'd  to  have 
fumiih^d   Shufpeare   with   materials  for  writing 
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this  play :  the  fable  of  which  mud  therefore  pa& 
for  entirely  his  o^n  productions  *till  the  contrary 
can  be  made  appear  by  any  future  difcovery.  One 
of  the  poet's  editors,  after  obferving  thatT— the 
perfons  of  the  drama  are  fill  Italians ;  and  the 
unities  all  regularly  obferv'd  in  it,  a  cuftom  like- 
wife  of  the  Italians ;  concludes  his  note  with  the 
mention  of  two  of  their  plays, — H  Negroniante  di 
L.  Ariofto,  end  11  Negromante  Palliato  di  Gio.  An- 
gelo  Petrucci ;  one  or  other  of  which,  he  feems  to 
think,  may  have  given  rife  to  the  Tempejl :  but  he 
is  miftaken  in  both  of  tljem;  and  the  laft  muft 
needs  be  out  of  the  queftion,  being  later  than 
Shakfpeare's  time, 

'J'itm  AndronictLs, 

An  old  ballad,  whofe  date  and  time  of  writing 
can  not  be  ^fcertainM,  is  the  ground  work  of  Titus 
Andrqnicus ;  the  names  of  the  perfons  a6ling,  and 
almoft  every  incident  of  tha*  play  are  there  in  mi- 
niature : — ^it  is,  indeed,  fo  like, — that  one  might  be 
tempted  to  fufpe<9t,  that  the  ballad  was  form'd 
upon  the  play,  and  not  that  upon  the  ballad ;  were 
it  not  fumciently  known,  that  almoft  all  the  cpm- 
pofitions  of  that  fort  are  prior  to  even  the  infancy 
pf  Shakfpeare, 

Troilus  and  Crefsida. 

The  loves  of  Troilus  and  Creffida  are  celebrated 
by  Chaucer  i  whofe  poem  might,  perhaps,  induce 
Shakfpeare  to  work  them  up  into  a  play.  The 
other  matters  of  that  play  (hifiorical,  or  fabulous, 
call  them  which  you  will,)  he  had  out  of  an  ancient 
})opk,  written  and  printed  firft  byXaxton,  callM 
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-— 7%e  Dejiruction  of  Troy^  in  three  parts :  in  the 
third  part  of  it,  are  many  ftrange  particulars,  oc- 
curring no  where  eife,  which  Sliakfpeare  has  ad- 
mitted into  his  play. 

Tweifik'Nigkt. 

.  Another  of  Belleforeft's  hovels  is  thus  ijititrd  : — 
^^  Comme  une  fille  Romaine  fe  veftant  en  page  fer- 
vid: long  temps  un  fien  amy  fans  eftre  cogneue,  & 
depuis  Teut  a  mary  avec  autres  divers  difcours." 
Htjloires  TVagiques  ;  Tom.  4,  Hift.  7.  This  novel, 
which  is  itielf  taken  from  one  of  Bandello's  (v*. 
Tom.  2,  Nov.  36,)  is,  to  all  appearance,  the  foun* 
dation  of  the  ferious  part  of  Twelfth-Night :  and 
muft  he  fo  accounted ;  *till  fome  Engliih  novel 
appears,  built  (perhaps)  upon  that  French  one,  but 
approaching  nearer  to  Shakfpeare's  comedy. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona, 

Julia's  love-adventures  being  in  ibme  refpefis 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  Viola  m  Ttpelfth-Night,  the 
fame  novel  might  give  rife  to  them  both ;  and 
Valentine's  falling  amongft  out-laws,  and  becoming 
their  captain,  is  an  incident  that  has  fome  refem- 
blance  to  one  in  the  Arcadia,  (Book  I,  chap.  6.) 
where  Pyrocles  heads  the  Helots :  all  the  other 
circumftances  which  conftitute  the  fable  of  this 
pja^,  are,^  probably  of  the  poet's  own  invention. 

Winter's  Tale. 

.    To  the  ftory-bopk,  or  Pleafant  Hijlory   (as  it  is 
cdiVd)ofDQra/luis  andFawnia^  written  by  Robert 
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Oreene,  M.  A.  we  are  indebted  for  Shakfpeare's 

Winter^  Tale.     Greene  join  d  with  Dr.  Lodge  in 

writing  a  play^  call'd  A  Looking-Glqfs  Jbr  London 

and  England^  printed  in  1598^  in  quarto,  find  blac]c 

letter ;  and  many  of  his  other  works,  which  we 

very  numerous,    were  publiih'd  about  that  time, 

and  this  aipongil:  the  reft :  it  went  through  many 

impreflions,  aH  of-  the  lame  form  and  letter  as  the 

play ;  and  that  fo  low  down  as  the  year  l664,  of 

which  year  I  have  a  copy.    Upon  this  occafion,  I 

ihall  venture  to  pronounce  an  opinion,    that  has 

been  referv'd  for  this  place,    (though  other  plays 

too  were  concerned  in  it,  as  Hamlel  and  Cymbeline) 

which  if  it  be  found  true,  as  I  believe  it  will,  may 

be  of  ufe^to  fettle  many  difputed  points  in  literary 

chronology.     My  opinion  is  this : — that  almoft  all 

books,  of  the  gothick  or  black  character,  printed 

any  thing  late  in  the  feventeenth  century,    are  \i\ 

truth  only  re-impreffions  ;    they  having  pafs'd  the 

prefs  before  in  the  preceding  century,  or  (at  leaft) 

very  fooij  after.     For  the  charadler  began  then  to 

be  difus'd  in  the  printing  of  new  books :  but  the 

types  remaining,  the  owners  of  tliem  found  a  cout 

venience  in  unng  them  for  books  that  had  been 

before  printed  in  then) ;  and  to  this  convenience 

of  theirs  are  owing  all  or  moft  of  thofe  impreffions 

pofterior  to  1600.     It  is  left  to  the  reader's  faga- 

city,  to  apply  this  remark  to  the  book  in  the  prefent 

article ;  and  to  thofe  he  finds  mention*d  before,  in 

the  articles — HamUt  and  Cymbeline. 

Such  are  the  materials,  out  of  which  this  great 
poet  has  rais'd  a  ftrufture,  which  no  time  fliall 
^efface)  nor  any  envy  be  ftrong  enough  to  leflen  the 
admiration  that  isfojuftly  due  to  it;  which  if  it 
was  great  before,  cannot  fail  to  receive  encreafe 
with  the  judicious^  when  the  account  that  has  beet) 
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Mm  ^vtsn  them  is  refiedted  upon  duly  :  other  ori^ 
jginals  haye^  indeed,  been  pretended ;  and  much 
js&traordinary  critictfm  has,  at  different  times,  and 
hy  different  people,  been  fpun  out  of  thofe  con- 
<ceit8 ;  but,  etcept  fooie  few  articles  in  which  the 
writer  profefles  openly  his  ignorance  of  the  fources 
|th^  are  drawn  from,  and  fome  others  in  which  he 
delivers  himfelf  doubtfully,  what  is  faid  in  the  prece^ 
ding  leaves  concerning  thefe  fables  may  with  all  cer-- 
tainty  be  rely'd  upon* 

How  much  is  it  to  be  wifli'd,    that  (bmething 
equally  certain,  and  indeed  worthy  to  be  intitrd— ^ 
a  Life  of  Shakfpeare,  could  accompany  this  rela- 
tion, and  complete  the  tale  of  thofe  pieces  which 
the  publick  is  apt  to  expeft  before  new  editions  ? 
But  that  nothing  of  this  fort  is  at  prefent  in  being, 
may  be  iaid  without  breach  of  candour,  as  we  think, 
or  lufpicion  of  over  much  nicenefs :    an  imperfeS 
and  loofe  account  of  his  father,   and  family ;   his 
own  marriage,  and  the  iflue  of  it ;  ibme  traditional 
(lories, — ^many  of  them  trifling  in  themfelves,   fup- 
ported    by    fmall   authority,     and    feemingly    ill- 
grounded  ;  together  with  his  life's  final  period  as 
gathered  from  his  monument,  is  the  fall  and  whole 
lamount  of  hiftorical  matter  that  is  in  any  of  thefe 
writings ;   in  which  the  critick  and  eflayift  fwallow 
up  the  biographer,  who  yet  ought  to  take  the  lead 
in  them.     The  truth  is,  the  occurrences  of  this 
moft  interefting  life  (we  mean,  the  private  ones) 
are  irrecoverably  loft  to  us ;  the  friendly  office  of 
Tegiftring*them  was  overlooked  by  thofe  who  alone 
had  it  in  their  power,  and  our  enquiries  about  them 
now  muft  prove  vain  and  thrown  away.     But  there 
is  another  fort  of  them  that  is  not  quite  fo  hope- 
iefs;    which  befides  affording  us  the  profp^ft  of 
feme  good  iflue  to  our  endeavours,  do  alfo  invite 
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us  to  them  by  the  promiie  of  a  much  better  re- 
ward for  them  :  the  knowledge  of  his  private  Ufe 
had  done  Httle  more  than  gratify  our  curiofity,  but 
his  publick  one  as  a  writer  would  have  conie- 
quences  more  important ;  a  difcovery  there  would 
throw  a  new  light  upon  many  of  his  pieces ;    and, 
where  rafhnefs  only  is  fhew'd  in  the  opinions  that 
are  now  current  about  them,    a  judgment  might 
then  be  formed,  which  perhaps  \^ould  do  credit  to 
the  giver  of  it     When  he  commenced  a  writer  for 
the  ftage,  and  in  which  play ;  what  the  order  of 
the  reft  of  them,   and  (if  that  be  diicoverable) 
what  the  occafion ;  and,  laftly,  for  which  of  the 
numerous  theatres,  that  were  then  fubfiiling  they 
were  feverally  written  at  firft, — are  the  particulars 
that  (hould  chiefly  engage  the  attention  of  a  writer 
of  Shakfpeare's  Life,  and  be  the  principal  fubjedls 
of  his  enquiry :    to  aflSft  him  in  which,   the  firft 
impreffions  of  thefe  plays  will  do  fomediing,  and 
their  title-pages  at  large,   which,    upon  that  ac- 
count, we  mean  to  give  in  another  work  that  will 
accompany  The  School  of  Shak/peare;    and  (bme* 
thing  the  Sc/iool  itfelf  will  afford,  that  may  contri- 
bute to  the  fame  fervice  :   but  the  corner*-ftone  of 
all,  muft  be — the  works  of  the  poet  himfelf,   from 
which  much  may  be  extra<9:ed  by  a  heedful  perufer 
of  them  ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  fuch  a  perufer,  and 
Jjy  way  of  putting  him  into  the  train  when  the  plays 
are  before  him,  we  (hall  inftance  in  one  of  them ; 
—the  time  in  which  Henry  V.  was  written,   is  de- 
termined almoft  precifely  by  a  paflage  in  the  chorus 
to  the  fifth  adl,  and  the  concluding  chorus  of  it 
contains  matter  relative  to  Henry  VV:  other  plays 
might  be  mentioned,  as  Henry  VHl.  and  Macbeth ; 
but  this  one  may  be  fufEcient  to  anfwer  our  inten- 
tion in  producing  it,   which  w^s-^to  ipirit  igme 
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one  up  to  this  talk  in  fome  future  time,  by  (hewing 
the  ppffibility  of  it ;  which  he  may  be  further  con-- 
vinc'd  of,  if  he  refle<9:s  what  great  things  have  been 
done,  by  criticks  amongft  ourfelves,  upon  fubjedts 
of  this  fort,  and  of  a  more  remov'd  antiquity  than 
he  is  concern'd  in.     A  Life  thus  conftru6led,  inter- 
ipers'd  with  fuch  anecdotes  of  common  notoriety 
as  the  writer's  judgment  fhall  tell  him — ^are  worth 
regard ;  together  with  fome  memorials  of  this  poet 
that  are  happily  come  down  to  us ;  fuch  as,  an  in- 
ilrument  in  the  Heralds'  Office,    confirming  arms 
to  his  father ;  a  Patent  preferv'd  in  Rymer,  granted 
by  James  the  Firft ;  his  laft  Will  and  Teftament, 
extant  now  at  Do6lors  Commons;    his  Stratford 
monument,  and  a  monument  of  his  daughter  which 
is  faid  to  be  there  alfo; — ^fuch  a  Life  would  rife 
quickly  into  a  volume;  efpecially,  with  the  addition 
of  one  proper  and  even  neceflary  epifode — a,  brief 
hiftory  of  our  drama,  from  its  origin  down  to  the 
poet's  death  :  even  the  ftage  he  appear'd  upon,  it's 
form,  dreffings,  adors  fhould  be  enquir'd  into,   as 
ievery  one  of  thofe  circumftances  had  fome  con- 
iid^rable  effeil  upon  what  he  compos'd   for  it : 
The  fubje6l  is  certainly  a  good  one,  and  will  fall 
(we  hope)  ere  it  be  long  into  the  hands  of  fome 
good  writer;    by  whofe  abilities  this  great  want 
may  at  length  be  made  up  to  us,  and  the  world  of 
letters  enrich'd  by  the  happy  acquifition  of  a  mafterly 
jLtfe  of  Shakfpeare.    Cap  ell. 
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npHE  want  of  adherence  to  the  old  copies^ 
^  which  has  been  complained  of,  in  the  text  of 
evfery  modern  republication  of  Shakfpeare,  is  fairly 
deducible  from  Mr.  ftowe*s  inattention  to  one  of 
the  firft  duties  of  an  editor/  Mr.  Rowe  did  not 
print  from  the  earlieft  and  moft  correft,  but  from 
the  moft  remote  and  inaccurate  of  the  four  folios. 
Between  the  years  l623  and  1665  (the  dates  of  the 

*  Firft  l)rinted  in  1773.    Maxokb. 

•  '*  I  muft  not  (fays  Mr.  Rowe  in  his  dedication  to  the  Dokc 
of  SomeHet)  pretend  to  have  reftor*d  this  work  to  the  exa6bne(6 
of  the  authors  original  manafcripts  :  thofe>  nic \oSl,  or^  at]eaft> 
are  gone  beyond  any  enquiry  I  coald  make  $  do  that  there  was 
nothing  left,  but  to  compare  the  feveral  editions,  and  give  the 
true  reading  as  well  as  I  could  from  thence.  This  I  have  endea- 
voured to  do  pretty  carefully,  and  rendered  very  many  places  in- 
telligible, that  were  not  fo  before.  In  fome  of  the  editions,  ef- 
peciaily  the  laft,  there  were  many  lines  (and  in  Hamlet  one 
whole  fcene)  left  out  together  ^  thefe  are  now  all  fupply'd.  I 
fear  your  grace  will  find  fome  faults,  but  I  hope  they  are  mofUy 
literal,  and  the  errors  of  the  prefs."  Would  not  any  one,  from 
this^  declaration,  fuppofe  that  Mr.  Rowe  (who  does  not  appear  to 
have  confulted  a  iingle  quarto)  had  at  leaft  compared  the  folios 
with  each  other  ?    Stebvens. 
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lirft  and  laft)  the  errors  in  every  play,  at  leaft,  were 
trebled.  Several  pages  in  each  of  thele  ancient 
editions  have  been  examined,  that  the  aflertion 
might  come  more  fully  fupported.  It  may  be 
added,  that  as  every  frem  editor  continued  to  make 
the  text  of  his  predeceflbr  the  ground-work  of  his 
own  (never  collating  but  where  difficulties  oc- 
curred) ibme  deviations  from  the  originals  had 
been  handed  down,  the  number  of  which  are  lefl 
fened  in  the  impreffion  before  us,  as  it  has  been 
confiantly  compared  witli  the  mofi  authaitick 
copies^  whether  collation  was  abiblutely  neceflaiy 
for  the  recovery  of  fenfo,  or  not*  The  peribn  who 
undertook  this  taik  may  have  failed  by  inadver* 
teney,  as  well  as  thoie  who  preceded  him  ;  but  the 
reader  may  be  aiTured,  that  he,  who  thought  it  his 
duty  to  free  an  author  from  fuch  modern  and  un« 
neceffiiiy  innovations  as  had  been  cenfured  in  othera^ 
has  not  ventured  to  introduce  any  of  his  own. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  a  complete  body  a£ 
various  readings  is  here  collected ;  or  that  all  the 
diverfities  which  the  copies  exhibit,  are  pointed 
out ;  as  near  two  thirds  of  them  are  typographical 
miftakes,  or  fuch  a  change  of  infignifkant  particles^ 
as  would  croud  the  bottom  of  the  page  with  aa 
oftentation  of  materials,  from  which  at  kft  nothing 
ufeful  could  be  fele<5led. 

The  dialogue  might  indeed  fometimes  be  length- 
ened by  other  infeilions  than  have  hitherto  b^n 
made,  but  without  advantage  either  to  its  ipirit  or 
beauty  as  in  the  following  iniiance  : 

*^  Lear.  No, 

^'  Kent.  Yes. 

^^  Lear.  No,  I  fay. 

"  Kent.  I  fay,  yea." 
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Here  the  quartos  add  : 

"  Lear.  JVo,  no^  they  would  not. 
*    "  Kent.  Yes^  they  have:' 

By  the  admifliofi  of  this  negation  and  alSrmatioriy 
has  any  new  idea  been  gained  ? 

The  labours  of  preceding  editors  have  not  left 
room  for  a  boaft^  that  many  valuable  readings  have 
been  retrieved ;  though  it  may  be  fairly  aflerted, 
thdt  thd  text  of  Shakfpeare  is  reftored  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  author,  or  rather  his  firfl:  pub- 
liftiers,  appear  to  have  left  it,  fuch  emendations  as 
were  abtolutely  neceflary,  alone  admitted:  for 
where  a  particle,  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  the 
fenfe  was  wanting,  fuch'  a  fupply  has  been  filently 
adopted  from  other  editions ;  but  where  a  iyllable, 
or  more,  had  been  added  for  the  fake  of  the  metre 
only,  which  at  firft  might  have  been  irregular,^ 
fuch  interpolations  are  here  conftantly  retrenched, 
*ibmetimes  with,  and  fometimes  without  notice. 
Thofe  fpeeches,  which  in  the  elder  editions  are 
pnnted  as  profe,  and  from  their  own  conftruAion 
are  incapable  of  being  comprefled  into  verfe,  with- 
out the  aid  of  fupplementaJ  fyllables,  are  reftored 
to  profe  again  ;  and  the  meafure'  is  divided  afrefh 
in  others,  where  the-mafs  of  words  had  been  in- 
harmonioufly  feparated  into  lines. 

The  fcenery,  throughout  all  the  plays,  is  regu- 
lated in  conformity  to  a  rule,  which  the  poet,  by 
his  general  practice  feems  to  have  propofed  to  him- 
felf.  Several  of  his  pieces  are  come  down  to  us^ 
divided  into  fcenes  as  well  as  acfts.  Thefe  divifions 
were  probably  his  own,  as  they  are  made  on  fettled 

'  I  retra6t  this  fuppolition,  which  was  .too  haftily  fbmiedr  See 
note  on  Th9  Temp^i,  yol.  IV.  p.  73.    Stbbve»«. 
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principles,  which  would  hardly  have  been  the  cafe, 
had  the  tafk  been  executed  by  the  players.  A 
change  of  fcene,  with  Shakfpeare,  moft  commonly 
implies  a  change  of  place,  but  always  an  entire 
evacuation  of  the  ftage.  The  cuftom  of  diftin* 
guifhing  every  entrance  or  exit  by  a  frelh  fcene, 
was  adopted,  perhaps  very  idly,  from  the  French 
theatre. 

For  the  length  of  many  notes,  and  the  accumu- 
lation  of  examples  in  others,  fome  apology  may 
be  likewife^  expedled.  An  attempt  at  brevity  is 
often  found  to  be  the  fource  of  an  imperfedl  ex  - 
planation.  Where  a  paflage  has  been  conftantly 
mifunderftood,  or  where  the  jeft  or^pleafantry  has 
been  fufFered  to  remain  long  in  obfcurity,  more  . 
inftances  have  been  brought  to  clear  the  one,  or 
elucidate  the  other,  than  appear  at  firft  lig|it  to 
have  been  neceflary.  For  thefe  it  can  only  be 
faid,  that  when  they  prove  that  phrafeology  or 
Iburce  of  merriment  to  have  been  once  general,* 
which  at  prefent  feems  particular,  they  are  not 
quite  impertinently  intruded  ;  as  they  may  ferve  to 
free  the  author  from  a  fuipicion  of  having  em- 
ployed an  afFe<5led  fingularity  of  ,expreflion,  or 
indulged  himfelf  in  allufions  to  tranfient  cuftoms, 
which  were  not  of  fufficient  notoriety  to  deferve 
ridicule  or  reprehenfion.  When  examples  in  favour 
of  contradi^ory  opinions  are  aflembled,  though 
no  attempt  is  made  to  decide  on  either  part,  fuch 
neutral  collections  ftibuld  always  be  regarded  as 
materials  for  future  criticks,  who  may  hereafter 
apply  then;!  with'  fuccefs.  Authorities,  whether  in 
re(pe6l  of  words,  or  things,  are  not  always  pro- 
ducible from  the  moft  celebrated  writers  ;^  yet  fuch 

•  Mr.  T.  Warton  in  his  excellent  Remarks  on  the  Fairy  Queeri 
of  Spenfer,  offers  a  finiilar  apology  for  having  introduced  illuf- 
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circamflaiices  as  fall  below  the  notice  of  htfbrjv 
can  only  be  foaght  in  the  jeft-book,  the  fatire,  ot 
the  play ;  and  the  novel,  whofe  fafhion  did  not  oat* 
live  a  week,  is  ibmetimes  necefliry  to  throw  light 
on  tbofe  annals  which  take  in  the  compais  of  an 
^e.  Thofe,  therefore,  who  would  wi(h  to  have 
the  peculiarities  of  Nym  familiarised  to  their  ideasy 
muft  excufe  the  infertion  of  fuch  an  epigram  as  beft 


tradons  from  obfblete  literature.  "  I  fetr  ((ajs  he)  I  fliall  beceoF* 
iiired  for  quoting  too  many  pieces  of  this  fort.  But  experience 
has  fatallj  proved,  that  the  commentator  on  Spenfer,  Jonfon, 
and  the  reft  of  oar  elder  poeti^  will  io  vain  gite  fpttiment  of 
his  Clascal  ertulition>  ttokfs^  at  the  fame  time,  he  Inrii^s  to  his 
work  a  mind  intimately  acquainted  with  thi^  books^  whi^, 
though  now  forgotten,  were  yet  in  common  ufe  and  high  repute 
id>out  the  time  in  which  hn  authors  nfye&\rt\j  wrote,  and 
which  they  oonfequeotiy  muft  have  read.  While  tbefe  are  im- 
known,  noany  alluiions  and  many  imitations  will  either  remaio 
obfcure,  or  lofe  half  their  beauty  and  propriety  :  'as  the  figures 
vani(h  when  the  canvas  is  decayed.* 

*'  Fope  laughs  aC  Theobald  for  giving  us,  ia  his  edkion  of 
Shakfpeare,  a  Simple  of 

■  ■■  all  fuch  BBADTNQ  OS  wosncver  read. 
But  thefe  flrange  and  ridiculous  books  which  Theobald  quoted, 
were  unluckily  the  very  books  which  Shai^sfearb  himfelf  had 
iiudied :  die  knowledge  of  which  enabled  that  ufeftd  edkor  to 
explain  io  many  different  allofioos  and  ohfolete  cnfiooos  in  his 
poet,  which  otherwife  oould  oever  have  been  onderfiood.  For 
want  of  this  fort  of  literature.  Pope  tells  us  that  the  (hreadful 
Sagittttrym  Troilus  and  Crejfida,  fignifies  Teuc«r,  fo  celebrated 
for  bis  (kill  in  ai-chery.  Had  he  deigned  to  confult  an  old  hiftory, 
called  The  D^ruSiUn  of  Troy,  a  book  which  was  the  ddiglkt 
of  Shakspbahe  and  of  his  age,  he  would  have  fouxkl  that  3m 
formidable  archer,  was  no  other  than  an  imaffinary  beail,  which 
the  Grecian  army  brought  againft  Troy.  If  SHAHsPBAtB  is 
worth  reading,  he  is  worth  explaining ;  and  the  refeafckes  ofed 
for  fo  valuable  and  elegant  a  pui'pofe,  merit  the  thanks  of  ge^ 
nius  and  candour,  not  the  fatire  of  prejudice  and  ignorance. 
That  labour,  which  fo  eflentially  contributes  to  the  fervice  of 
true  tafle,  deferves  a  more  honourable  r^ofitory  thaa  The  Tern-- 
pie  of  DuUnefsr    Stbbvens^ 
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fuiU  the  puq>ore,  however  tedious  in  itfelf 3  and 
fuch  as  would  be  acquainted  with  the  propriety  of 
FalftafPs  allufion  to  Jlewed  prunes^  ihould  xx>t  be 
diigufted  at  a  multitude  of  inftancesy  which^  when 
the  point  is  once  known  to  be  eftabliflied,  may  be 
dimini(hed  by  any  future  editor.  An  author  who 
catches  (as  Fope  exprefles  it)  at  the  Cynthia  of  a 
minute,  and  does  not  furniffa  notes  to  his  own  works, 
is  fure  to  lofe  half  the  praife  which  he  might  have 
claimed,  had  he  dealt  in  allufions  lefs  temporary,  of 
cleared  up  foi'  himfelf  thofe  difficulties  which  lapfei 
of  time  muft  inevitably  create. 

The  author  of  the  additional  notes  has  rather 
been  deiirous  td  fupport  old  readings,  than  to  claim 
the  merit  of  introducing  new  ones.  He  defires  to 
be  regarded  as  one,  whd  found  the  taik  he  tinder* 
took  more  arduous  than  it  feemed,  while  he  wad 
yet  feeding  his  vanity  with  the  hopes  of  intro-^ 
ducing  himielf  to  the  world  as  an  editG^  in  fbrtei. 
He,  who  has  difcovered  in  himfelf  the  power  to 
redify  a  few  miflakes  with  eafe,  is  naturally  kd  to 
imagine,  that  all  difficulties  muft  yield  tx>  thoi  efforts 
of  future  labour ;  and  perhaps  feela  A  rdu£knce  to 
be  undeceived  at  laft. 

Mr,  Ste^Vens  defires,  it  may  be  obferved,  Aat  hfl 
has  fin&\y  complied  with  the  terms  esLhibited  in 
bis  propofats,  having  appropriated  all  fuch  ai£f^ 
tances,  as  he  received,  to  the  ufe  of  the  pnsfent 
editor,  whofe  judgment  has,  in  every  inftance, 
determined  on  their  refpeAive  merits.  Wh?le  bft 
enumerates  his  obligations  to  his  corrcfponilcntSi 
it  is  neceflary  that  one  conrlprehenfive  remark 
Ihould  be  made  on  fuch  communications  as  are 
omitted  in  this  edition,  though  they  might  have 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  a  more  daring  com* 
mentator.      The  majority  df  thefe  were  founded 
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on  the  fuppofition,  that  Shakfpeare  was  originaUjr 
an  author  correil  in  the  utmoft  degree,  but  maimed 
and  interpolated  by  the  negledl  or  prefumption^  of 
the  players.  In  confequence  of  this  belief,  altera- 
tions have  been  propofed  wherever  a  verfe  could 
be  harmonized,  an  epithet  exchanged  for  one  more 
appofite,  or  a  fentiment  rendered  lefs  perplexed. 
Had  the  general  current  of  advice  been  followed, 
the  notes  would  have  been  filled  with  attempts  at 
emendation  apparently  unneceflary,  though  fome- 
times  elegant,  and  as  frequently  with  explanations 
of  what  none  would  have  thought  diificult.  A 
conftant  perufer  of  Shakfpeare  will  fuppofe  what- 
ever is  eafy  to  his  own  apprehenfion,  will  prove  fa 
to  that  of  others,  and  confequently  may  pais  over 
ibme  real  perplexities  in  filence.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  in  confideration  of  the  different  abilities 
of  every  elafs  of  readers,  he  fhould  offer  a  comment 
on  all  harfh  inveriions  of  phrafe,  or  peculiarities  of 
expreliion,  he  will  at  once  excite  the  dilguil  and 
difpleafure  of  fuch  as  think  their  own  knowledge 
or  fagacity  undervalued. '  It  is  difficult  to  fix  a 
medium  between  doing  too  little  and  too  much  in 
the  tafk  of  mere  explanation.  There  are  yet  many 
paflages  unexplained  and  unintelligible,  which  may 
be  reformed,  at  hazard  of  whatever  licence,  for 
exhibitions  on  the  ftage,  in  which  the  pleafure  of 
the  audience  is  chiefly  to  be  confidered ;  but  muft 
remain  untouched  by  the  critical  editor,  whofe 
conjedlures  are  limited  by  narrow  bounds,  and  who 
gives  only  what  he  at  leafi  fuppofes  his  author  to 
have  written* 

If  it  is  not  to  be  expe6led  that  each  vitiated 
paflage  in  Shakfpeare  can  be  reftored,  till  a  greater 
latitude  of  experiment  ihall  be  allowed ;  fo  neither 
can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  force  of  alkhis  allulions 
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^11  be  pointed  out,  till  fuch  books  are  thoroughly 
examined,  as  cannot  eafily  at  prefent  be  coUeSed, 
if  at  all.  Several  of  the  moft  cQrreft  lifts  of  our 
dramatick  pieces  exhibit  the  titles  of  plays,  which 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  completeft  col- 
ledlions.  It  is  almoft  unnedeflary  to  mention  any 
ether  than  Mr.  Garrick's,  which,  curious  and  ex- 
tenftve  as  it  is,  derives  it  greateft  value  from  its  ac~ 
ceffibility.s* 

^  There  is  feafon  to  think  that  about  the  time  of  the  ftefofma- 
tion,  great  numbers  of  plays  were  printed,  though  few  of  that 
age  are  now  to  be  found  j  for  paxt  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  injunc- 
tions in  I55g,  are  particularly  direded  to  the  fdppreiSng  of 
*'  Many  pamphlets,  playbs,  and  ballads:  that^o  manner  of 
perfoiifhall  enterpnzd  to  i^rint  any  fachi  &c.  bat  under  certain 
refhidioDs.'*  Vid.  Se6t.  V.  This  obfervation  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Percy's  additions  to  hia  Effay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Englijh  Stage, 
It  appears  likewife  from  a  page  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fecond 
volume  of  the  entries  belonging  to  the  Stationers*  Company,  that 
ia  the  4111  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  many  new  reitraints  oti 
bookfellers  were  laid.  Among  thefe  are  the  following :  *'  That 
no  playes  be  printed  excepte  they  bee  allowed  by  fuch  as  have 
audoritye."  The  records  of  the  Stationers,  however,  contain 
the  entries  of  fome  which  hare  never  yet  been  met  with  by  the 
iDofl  foccefsful  coUedors ;  nor  are  thdr  titles  to  be  found  in  any 
tegiders  of  the  Hage,  wh^her  ancient  or  modern.  It  (hould  feem 
from  the  fame  volumes  that  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  Stationers 
to  feize  the  whole  impreffion  of  any  work  that  had  given  offence, 
and  burn  it  pablickly  at  their  hall,  in  obedience  to  the  edids  of 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Biihop  of  London,  who 
fometimes  enjoyed  thefe  literary  executions  at  tlaeit  refpedive 
palaces.  Among  other  works  condemned  to  tlie  fiames  by  thefe 
difcerning  prelates,  were  tKc  complete  Satires  of  Biihop  Hall.* 

Mr.  Theobald,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  preface  to  his  firfl  edi- 
tion of  Shakfpeare,  alTerts,  that  exclufive  of  the  dramas  of  Ben 
Jonfon,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  he  had  read  "  above  800 
of  old  Englifh  plays.**    lie  omitted  this  affertion,  however,   on 

*  Law,  T*hyfick,  and  Divinity,  h\  1.  may  be  found  on  every  stall.  Pkys, 
poetiy,  and  novels,  were  deftroyed  puhlickly  by  the  Bi(hops,  and  privatelf 
by  the  Puritans.  Hence  the  infinite  number  of  them  entirely  fo&^  tor  whii;h 
licenses  wcte  \noc\iitd  &c.    Farmer. 
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To  the  other  evils  of  our  citil  war  muft  be  ad^d 
the  interruption  of  polite  learning,  and  the  fup- 
preflion  of  many  dramatick  and  poetical  names, 
which  were  plunged  in  obfcurity  by  tumults  and 
revolutions,  and  have  never  fince  attracted  curiofity. 
The  utter  n^le6l  of  ancient  Englifh  literature 
continued  fo  long,  that  many  books  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  loft ;  and  that  curiofity,  which  has 
been  now  for  fome  years  increafing  among  us, 
wants  materials  for  its  operations.  Books  and 
pamphlets,    printed  originally   in  fmall   numbers. 


the  republication  oE  the  (ame  work,  and,  I  hope,  he  did  fb, 
through  a  confctoufnefs  of  its  utter  falihood;  for  if  we  etcept 
the  plays  of  the  authors 'already  mentioned,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  difcover  half  the  number  that  were  written  early  enough  to 
ferve  the  purpofe  for  which  he  pretends  to  have  perufed  the  ima- 
ginary ftock  of  ancient  literature. 

I  might  add,  that  the  private  coUedion  of  Mr.  Theobald, 
which,  including  the  plays  of  Jonfon,  Fletcher,  and  Shakfpeare, 
did  not  amount  to  many  more  than  an  hundred,  remained  entire 
in  the  bands  of  the  late  Mr.  Tonfon,  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  coHedion  but  the  Harleian  was 
at  that  time  formed }  nor  does  Mr^  Theobald's  edition  contain 
any  intriniick  evidences  of  fo  compreheniive  an  examination  of 
our  eldeft  dramatick  writers,  as  he  aifumes  to  himfelf  the  merit 
of  having  made.    S^eevens. 

Whatever  Mr.  Tlieobald  might  venture  to  aflert,  there  is  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  exifting  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  not 
poifeifed  of  more  than  295  quarto  plays  in  the  whole,  and  feme 
of  ther<^,  it  is  probable,  were  different  editions  of  the  fame  play. 
He  died  (hortly  after  the  6th  of  September,  1744.  On  the  20th 
of  06lober  his  library  was  advertized  to  be  fold  by  auftion,  by 
Charles  Corbett,  and  on  the  third  day  was  the  following  lot : 
"  295  Old  Englifh  Plays  in  quarto,  fome  of  them  fo  fcarce  as 
not  to  be  had  at  any  price  :  to  many  of  which  are  MSS.  notes 
and  remarks  by  Mr.  Theobald,  all  done  up  neatly  in  boards  in 
fingle  plays.    They  will  all  be  ibid  in  one  lot."    Reed. 

There  were  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  plays  printed  before 
the  Refloration,  exclulive  of  thofe  written  by  Shakfpparc,  Jon- 
fon, and  Fletdier..    'Malone. 
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being  thus  negledied,  were  foon  deftroyed ;  and 
though  the  capital  authors  were  preferved,  they 
were  preferved  to  languifli  without  regard.  How 
little  Shakfpeare  himfelf  was  once  read,  may  be 
underftood  from  Tate/  who,  in  his  dedication  to 
the  altered  play  of  King  Lear,  fpeaks  of  the  origi- 
nal as  of  an  obfcure  piece,  recommended  to  his 
notice  by  a  friend ;  and  the  author  of  the  Taller 
having  occafion  to  quote  a  few  lines  out  of  Mac^ 
bethj  was  content  to  receive  them  from  D' Avenant's 
alteration  of  that  celebrated  drama,  in  which  almoft 


^  Id  the  year  1^07  Mr,  N.  Tate  publifhed  a  tragedy  called 
Injured  Love,  or  the  Cruel  HusEand,  and  in  the  title-page  calls 
himfelf  "  Author  of  the  tragedy  called  King  Lear.** 

In  a  book  called  The  ASior,  or  a  Treatjfe  on  the  Art  of  Play- 
ing, 12mo.  publifhed  in  175O,  and  imputed  to  Dr.  Hill,  is  the 
following  pretended  cxtrad  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  the  au- 
thor's remark  on  it : 

"  The  faints  that  heard  our  vows  and  know  our  love, 
*'  Seeing  thy  faith  and  thy  unfpotted  truth, 
"  Will  fure  take  care,  and  let  no  wrongs  annoy  thee. 
'^  Upon  my  knees  V\\  alk  thena  every  day  • 
'*  How  my  kind  Juliet  does  ;  and  every  night, 
*'  In  the  fevere  diftrefles  of  my  fate, 
"  As  I  perhaps  (hall  wander  through  the  defert, 
'^  And  want  a  place  to  reft  my  weary  head  on, 
*'  rU  count  the  ftars,  and  blefs  'em  as  they  ihrne, 
**  And  court  them  all  for  my  dear  Juliet's  fafety." 
"  The  reader  will  pardon  us  on  this  and  fome  other  occafions, 
that  where  we  quote  paffages  from  plays,  we  give  them  as  the 
author  gives  them,  not  as  the  butcherly  hand  of  a  blockhead 
prompter  may  have  hpped  them,   or  as  the  unequal  genius  of 
Jbme  bungling  critic  may  have  attempted  to  mend  them.     Who* 
ever  remembers  the  merit  of  the  player's  fpeaking  the  things  wc 
celebrate  them  for,  we  are  pretty  confident  will  wifb  he  fpoke 
them  abfolutely  as  we  give  them,  that  is,  as  the  author  gives 
ihem" 

Perhaps  it  is  unneceflary  to  inform  the  reader  that  not  ope  of 
the  lines  above  quoted,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Romeo  and  Juliet 
of  Shakfpeare.  They  are  copied  from  the  Caius  Marius  of  Ot« 
way;    Steeveks. 
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every  original  beauty  is  either  aukwardly  diiguifed, 
or  arbitrarily  omitted.  So  little  were  the  defedls 
or  peculiarities  of  the  old  writers  known,  even  at 
the  beginning  of  our  century,  that  though  the 
cuftom  of  alliteration  had  prevailed  to  that  degree 
in  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  that  it  became  con- 
temptible and  ridiculous,  yet  it  is  made  one  of 
Waller's  praifes  by  a  writer  of  his  life,  that  he 
firft  introduced  this  pradice  into  Englifli  verlifi- 
cation. 

It  will  be  expefted  that  fome  notice  (hould  be 
'taken  of  the  lafl  editor  of  Shakfpeare,  and  that  his 
merits  (hould  be  eftimated  with  thofe  of  hi^  pre- 
deceflbrs.  Little,  however,  can  be  faid  of  a  work, 
to  the  completion  of  which,  bpth  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  commentary  and  various  readings  is  a§ 
yet  wanting.  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VL 
is  the  only  play  from  that  edition,  which  has  been 
confulted  in  the  courfe  of  this  wprj^ ;  for  as  feveral 
paflages  there  are  arbitrarily  omitted,  and  as  no 
notice  is  given  when  other  deviations  are  ^nade 
from  the  old  copies,  it  was  of  little  confequence 
to  examine  any  further.  This  circumflance  is 
mentioiled,  left  fuch  accidental  coincidences  of 
Qpinion,  as  may  be  difcovered  hereafter,  fhould  be 
interpreted  into  plagiarifm. 

It  may  occafionally  happen,  that  fome  of  the 
remarks  long  ago  produced  by  others,  are  offered 
again  as  recent  difcoveries.  It  is  likewife  abfo- 
lutely  impoffible  to  pronounce  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  whence  all  the  hints,  which  furnifli  mat- 
ter for  a  commentary,  have  been  coUeded,  as  they 
lay  fcattered  in  many  books  and  papers,  which 
were  probably  never  read  but  once,  or  the  parti- 
calars  which  they  contain  received  only  in  the 
courfe  of   common  converfation ;    nay,    what  is 
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called  plagiarifm,  is  often  no  more  than  the  refult 
of  having  thought  alike  with  others  on  the  fame 
fubje<9:. 

Tlie  difpute  about  the  learning  of  Shakfpeare 
being  now  finally  fettled,  a  catalogue  is  added  of 
thofe  tranflated  authors,  whom  Mr.  Popg  has 
thought  proper  to  call 

"  The  claflicks  of  an  age  that  heard  of  none.'* 

The  reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  to  have  the  Greek 
and. Roman  poets,  orators,  &c.  who  had  been  ren- 
dered acceffible  to  our  author,  expofed  at  one  view  ;* 
elpecially  as  the  lift  has  received  the  advantage  of 
being  correfted  and  amplified  by  the  Reverend  Dn 
Farmer,  the  fubftance  of  whofe  very  decifive  pam- 
phlet is  interfperled  through  the  notes  which  are 
added  in  this  revilal  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  Shakfpeare. 

To  thofe  who  haVe  advanced  the  reputation  of 
our  poet,  it  has  been  endeavoured,  by  Dr.  Johnfon, 
in  a  foregoing  preface,  impartially  to  allot  their 
dividend  of  fame  ;  and  it  is  with  great,  regret  that 
we  now  add  to  the  catalogue,  another,  the  confe* 
quence  of  whofe  death  will  perhaps  affeA  not  only 
tb©  works  of  Shakfpeare,  but  of  many  other  wri- 
jbers.  Soon  after  the  firft  appearance  of  this  edi- 
tion, a  difeafe,  rapid  in  its  progrefs,  deprived  the 
lyorld  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonfon  ;  a  man,  whofe  zeal 
for  the  improvement  of  Englifli  literature,  and 
whofe  liberality  to  men  of  learning,  gave  him  a 
juft  title  to  all  the  honours  which  men  of  learn* 
ing  can  beftow.  To  fuppofe  that  a  perfon  em- 
ployed in  an  extenflve  trade,  lived  in  a  ftate  of 
indifference  to  lofs  and  gain,  would  be  to  'conceive 


*  See  Vol.  II. 
Dd4 
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a  character  incredible  and  romantick  ;    but  it  msiy 

be  juftly  faid  of  Mr.  Tonfon,  that  he  had  enlarged 

his  mind  beyond  foHcitude  about  petty  Ipiles,    an4 

refined  it  fropn  the  defire  of  unreafonable  profit, 

He  was  willing  to  admit  thofe  with  whom  he  con-r 

tradled,  to  tjie  juft  advantage  of  their  own  labours; 

and  had  never  learned  to  confider  the  author  as  an 

under-agient  to  the  bookfeller.     The  wealth  whicb 

he  inherited  or  acquired,   he  enjoyed  like  a  man 

confcious  of  the  dignity  of  a  profeffion  fubfervient 

to  learning.     jHis  domeAick  life  was  elegant,    and 

bis  charity  was  liberal.     His  manners  were  foft, 

and  his  cpnyerfation  delicate :  nor  is,  perhaps,  any 

quality  in  him  more  to  be  cenfured,  than  that  re- 

ferre  which  confined  his  acquaintance  to  a  fmal} 

pun^ber^   ^nd  made  his  example  lefs  useful,    as  it 

was  lefs  extenfive.     He  was  the  laft  commercial 

name  of  a  family  which  will  be  long  remembered ; 

and  if  Horacie  thought  it  not  improper  to  convey  the 

Sosu  to  pofterity ;    if  rhetorick  fufFered  no  difr 

honour  from  Quintilian's  dedication  toTRYPHo; 

Jet  it  not  be  thought  tjutt  we  difgrace  Shakfpeare, 

by  appending  to  his  works  the  napie  of  Tonsqn. 

To  thi^  prefatory  advertifement  I  have  now 
fubjoined  ?  a  chapter  extra(9:ed  from  the  Guls  Horn- 
hoo^j  {^  fatirical  pamphlet  written  by  Decker  in 
the  year  1609)  as  it  affords  the  reader  a  more 
complete  idea  of  the  cuftoms  peculiar  to  our 
ancient  theatres,  than  any  other  publication  which 
has  hithertp  fj^Hen  in  my  way.  See  this  performance, 

^  This  additipn  lo  Mr.  Sie|3veps*s  AdvertifcmeDt  was  made  \\ 
1778.    Malo^ik. 
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«  CHAP.  VL 

^^  Hqw  a  Gallant  Jkould  behave  himfelf  in  a  Play- 

houfe. 

"  The  theatre  is  your  poet's  Royal  Exchange, 
ppon  which,  their  mufes  (that  are  now  tum'd  to 
paerchants)  meeting,  barter  away  that  light  com- 
modity of  words  for  a  lighter  ware  than  words, 
plauditm  and  the  breath  of  the  great  bea/l^  which 
(like  the  threatnings  of  two  cowards)  vaniih  all 
into  aire.  Platers  and  their  ^ac^or^,  who  put  away 
the  ftufFe  and  make  the  beft  of  it  they  poffibly 
ipan  (as  indeed  'tis  their  parts  fo  to  doe)  your  gal- 
lant, your  courtier,  and  your  capten,  had  wont  to 
be  the  foundeft  pay-mafters,  and  I  thinke  are  (till 
the  liireft  chapmen :  and  thefe  by  meanes  that 
their  heades  are  well  ftqckt,  deale  upon  this  comical 
freight  by  the  grofle ;  when  your  groundlings  and 
gallery  commoner  buyes  his  fport  by  the  penny,  and, 
like  a  haglery  is  glad  to  utter  it  againe  by  retail- 
ing. 

*'  Sithence  then  the  place  is  fo  free  jn  entertain- 
inent,  allowing  a  ftoole  as  well  to  the  farmer's 
fonne  as  to  your  Templer  :  that  your  ftinkard  has 
the  felf  feme  libertie  to  be  there  in  his  tobacca 
fumes,  which  your  fweet  courtier  hath  :  and  that 
your  carman  and  tinker  claime  as  ftrong  a  voice  in 
their  fufFrage,  and  fit  to  give  judgment  on  the 
plaies*  life  and  death,  as  well  as  the  proudeft 
Momus  among  the  tribe  of  critick  ;  it  is  fit  that  hee, 
whom  the  moft  tailors'  bils  do  make  room  for,  when 
he  comes,  ftiould  not  be  bafely  (like  a  vyoll)  cas'd 
Ijp  in  a  corner, 

^*  Whether  therefore  the  gatherers  of  the  pub- 
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lique  or  private  play-houfe  (land  to  receive  the 
afternoone's  rent,  let  our  gallant  (having  paid  it) 
prefently  advance  himfelf  up  to  the  throne  of  the 
ftage*  I  meane  not  in  the  lords'  roome  (which  is 
now  but  the  ftage's  fuburbs).  No,  thofe  boxes  by 
the  iniquity  of  cuftome,  confpiracy  of  waiting- 
women,  and  gentlemen-ufliers,  that  there  fweat 
together,  and  the  covetous  fhareis,  ar^  contempti- 
bly thruft  into'  the  reare,  and  much  new  fatten  is 
there  dambd  by  being  fmothered  to  death  in  dark- 
nefie.  But  on  the  very  rufhes  where  the  comedy 
is  to  daunce,  yea  and  under  the  ftate  of  Cambifes 
himfelfe  muft  our  feather'd  eftridge,  like  a  piece  of 
ordnance  be  planted  valiantly  (becaufe  impudently) 
beating  downe  the  mewes  and  hifles  of  the  oppofed 
rafcality. 

"  For  do  but  caft  up  a  reckoning,  what  large 
cummings  in  are  purs'd  up  by  fitting  on  the  flage. 
Firft  a  confpicuous  eminence  is  gotten,  by  which 
meanes  the  beft  and  moft  eflential  parts  of  a  gal- 
lant (good  cloathes,  a  proportionable  legge,  white 
hand,  the  Perfian  locke,  and  a  tollerable  beard,) 
are  perfedtly  revealed. 

"  By  fitting  on  the  ftage  you  have  a  fign*d  pattent 
to  engrofle  the  whole  commodity  of  cenfure  ;  may 
lawfully  prefume  to  be  a  girder  ;  and  fl:and  at  the 
helme  to  fl:eere  the  paflage  of  fcaenes,  yet  no  man 
fhall  once  offer  to  hinder  yoh  from  obtaining  the 
title  of  an  infolent  over-weening  coxcombe. 

"  By  fitting  on  the  ftage,  you  may  (without  tra- 
uelling  for  it)  at  the  very  next  doore,  aflce  whofe  play 
it  is :  and  by  that  queft  of  inquiry,  the  law  warrants 
you  to  avoid  much  miftaking  :  if  you  know  not  the 
author,  you  may  raile  againfl:  him ;  and  peradven- 
ture  fo  behave  yourfelfe,  that  you  may  enforce  the 
author  to  know  you. 
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"  By  fitting  on  the  ftage^  if  you  be  a  knight,  you 
may  happily  get  you  a  miftrefle :  if  a  mere  Fleet" 
Jhreet  gentleman,  a  wife :  but  aflure  yourfelfe  by 
continuall  refidence,  you  are  the  firft  and  prin- 
cipall  man  in  eledlion  to  begin  the  number  of  fVe 
three. 

*'  By  fpreading  your  body  on  the  ftage,  and  by 
being  a  juflice  in  examining  of  plaies,  you  fhall  put 
yourfelfe  into  fuch  a  true  fcaenical  authority,  that 
Iqme  poet  Ihall  not  dare  to  prefent  his  mufe  rudely 
before  your  eyes,  without  having  firft  unmafl5:t  her, 
rifled  her,  and  difcovered  all  her  bare  and  moft  myf- 
tical  parts  before  you  at  a  taverne,  when  you  moft 
knightly,  fhal  for  his  paines,  pay  for  both  their 
fuppers. 

"  By  fitting  on  the  ftage,  you  may  (with  fmall 
(coft)  purchafe  the  deere  acquaintance  of  the  boyes : 
have  a  good  ftoole  for  fixpence :  at  any  time  know 
what  particular  part  any  of  the  infants  prefent :  get 
your  match  lighted,  examine  the  play-fuits'  lace, 
perhaps  win  wagers  upon  laying  'tis  copper,  &c. 
Ahd  to  conclude,  whether  you  be  a  foole  of  a 
juflice  of  peace,  a  cuckold  or  a  capten,  a  lord 
.  maior's  fonne  or  a  dawcocke,  a  knave  or  an  under 
Ihriefe,  of  what  ftamp  foever  you  be,  currant  or 
counterfet,  the  ftagelike  time  will  bring  you  to 
moft  perfe<5l  light,  and  lay  you  open  :  neither  are 
you  to  be  hiinted  from  thence  though  the  fcar- 
crowes  in  the  yard  hoot  you,  hiflTe  at  you,  fpit  at 
you,  yea  throw  dirt  ev^n  in  your  teeth  :  'tis  moft 

{jentleman-like  patience  to  endure  all  this,  and  to 
augh  at  the  filly  animals.      But  if   the   rabble, 
.    with  a  fill!  throat,    crie  away  with  the  foole,  you 
were  worfe  than  a  mad-man  to  tarry  by  it :  for  the 
gentleman  and  the  foole  fliould never  fit  on  the  ftage 
V^^ether. 
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^^  Mary^  let  this  obiervation  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  reft  :  or  rather^  like  a  coiintfy-iervk^ 
man,  fome  five  yards  before  them.  Prdent  not 
your  felfe  on  the  ftage  (efpecially  at  a  new  play) 
untill  the  quaking  prologue  hath  (by  rubbing)  got 
culler  into  his  cheekes,  and  is  ready  to  give  the 
trumpets  their  cue  that  hees  upon  point  to  enter : 
for  then  it  is  time,  as  though  you  were  one  of  the 
properties,  or  that  you  dropt  of  the  hangings^  to 
creep  behind  the  arras,  wth  your  tripos  or  three- 
legged  ftoole  in  one  hand,  and  a  teflon  mounted 
betweene  a  fore-finger  and  a  thumbe,  in  the  other : 
for  if  you  fhould  beftow  your  perfon  upon  the 
vulgar,  when  the  belly  of  the  houfe  is  but  halfe 
full,  your  apparell  is  quite  eaten  up,  the  fafbion 
loft,  and  the  proportion  of  your  body  in  more 
danger  to  be  devoured,  then  if  it  were  ferved  up 
in  the  Counter  amongft  the  Poultry :  avoid  that  as 
you  would  the  baftome.  It  (hall  crowne  you  with 
rich  commendation,  to  laugh  alowd  in  the  middeft 
of  the  moft  ferious  and  faddeft  fcene  of  the  ter- 
ribleft  tragedy :  and  to  let  that  clapper  (your 
tongue)  be  toft  fo  high  that  all  the  houfe  may  ring 
of  it :  your  lords  ufe  it ;  your  knights  are  apes  to 
the  lords,  and  do  fo  too :  your  inne-a-court-man 
is  zany  to  the  knights,  and  (many  very  fciirvily) 
conies  likewife  limping  after  it:  bee  thou  a  beagle^ 
to  them  ^11,  and  never  lin  fnuffing  till  you  have 
fcented  them  :  for  by  talking  and  laughing  (like  a 
ploughman  in  a  morris)  you  heape  Felion  upon 
Ojffhy  glory  upon  glory  :  as  firft  all  the  eyes  in  the 
galleries  will  leave  walking  after  the  players,  and 
onely  follow  you :  the  fimpleft  dolt  in  the  houfe 
fnatches  up  your  name,  and  when  he  meetes  you 
in  the  ftreetes,  or  that  you  fall  into  his  hands  in 
the  middle  of  a  watch,  his  word  (hall  be  taken  for 
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you :  heele  cry,  Heesjuch  a  gallant,  and  you  pafle. 
Secondly  you  publifh  your  temperance  to  the 
world,  in  that  you  feeme  not  to  refbrt  thither  to 
tafte  vaine  pleafures  with  a  hungrie  appetite ;  but 
onely  as  a  gentleman,  to  fpend  a  foolilh  houre  or 
two,  becaule  you  can  doe  nothing  elfe.  Thirdly 
you  mightily  difrelifli  the  audience,  and  diigrace 
the  author :  marry,  you  take  up  (though  it  be  at 
the  worft  hand)  a  ftrong  opinion  of  your  owne 
judgement,  and  inforce  the  poet  to  take  pity  of 
your  weakenefle,  and  by  feme  dedicated  fonnet  to 
bring  you  into  a  better  paradice,  onely  to  flop  your 
mouth. 

"  If  you  can  (either  for  love  or  motiey)  provide 
your  felfe  a  lodging  by  the  water  fide :  for  above 
the  conveniencie  it  brings  to  ihun  flioulder-clap* 
ping,  and  to  fhip  away  your  cockatrice  betimes  in 
the  morning,  it  addes  a  kind  of  ftate  unto  you,  to 
be  carried  from  thence  to  the  ftaires  of  your  play- 
houfe :  hate  a  fculler  (remember  that)  worfe  then 
to  be  acquainted  with  one  ath*  fcullery.  No,  your 
oares  are  your  onely  fea-crabs,  boord  them,  and 
take  heed  you  never  go  twice  together  with  one 
paire:  often  (hifting  is  a  great  credit  to  gentle* 
men :  and  that  dividing  of  your  fere  wil  make  the 
poore  waterihaks  be  ready  to  pul  you  in  peeces  to 
enjoy  your  cuftome.  No  matter  whether  upon 
landing  you  have  money  or  no ;  you  may  fwim  in 
twentie  of  their  boates  over  the  river  upon  ticket ; 
mary,  when  filver  comes  in,  remember  to  pay 
trebble  their  fare,  and  it  will  make  your  flounder- 
catchers  to  fend  more  thankes  after  you,  when  you 
doe  not  draw,  then  when  you  doe  :  for  they  know, 
it  will  be  their  owne  another  daie. 

"  Before  the  play  begins,  fall  to  cardes ;  you  may 
win  or  loofe  (as  fencers  doe  in  a  prize)  and  beate 
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one  another  by  confederacies  yet  (hare  the  money 
when  you  tneete  at  fupper :  notwithftanding^  to 
gul  the  raggamuffins  that  fiand  a  loofe  gaping  at 
you,  throw  the  cards  (having  firft  torne  four  or 
five  of  thetn)  round  about  the  ftage,  juft  upon  the 
third  found,  as  though  you  had  loft :  it  Ikils  not  if 
the  four  knaves  \y  on  their  backs,  and  outface  the 
audience,  there's  none  fuch  fooles  as  dare  take 
exceptions  at  them,  becaufe  ere  the  play  go  ofF^ 
better  knaves  than  they,  wiU  fall  into  the  com- 
pany. 

"  Now,  Sir,  if  the  writer  be  a  fellow  that  hath 
either  epigram'd  you,  or  hath  had  a  flirt  at  your 
miftrisy  or  hath  brought  either  your  feather^  or 
your  red  beard,  or  your  little  legs,  &c.  on  the 
ftage,  you  fliall  difgrace  him^worfe  then  by  tofling 
him  in  a  blanket,  or  giving  him  the  baftinadoin 
a  taverne,  if  in  the  middle  of  his  play  (bee  it  pal^ 
torall  or  comedy,  morall  or  tragedie)  you  rife  with 
a  Ikreud  and  difcontented  face  from  you^  ftoole  to 
be  gone,:  no  matter  whether  the  fcenes  be  good  or 
no ;  the  better  they  are,  the  worfe  doe  you  diftaft 
them :  and  beeing  on  your  feete,  fneake  not  away 
like  a  coward,  but  falute  all  your  gentle  acquaintance 
that  are  fpred  either  on  tihe  rufhes  or  on  ftooles 
about  you,  and  draw  what  troope  you  can  from 
the  ftage  after  you  :  the  mimicks  are  beholden  to 
you,  for  allowing  them  elbow  roome :  their  poet 
cries  perhaps,  a  pox  go  with  you,  but  care  not  you 
for  that ;  there's  no  mufick  without  frets. 

"  Mary,  if  either  the  company,  or  indifpofition 
of  the  weather  binde  you  to  fit  it  out,  my  counfell 
is  then  that  you  turne  plaine  ape :  take  up  a  rufli 
and  tickle  the  earneft  eares  of  your  fellow  gallantsy 
to  make  other  fooles  fall  a  laughing  :  mewe  at  the 
paffionate  ipeeches,  blare  at  merrie,  finde  fault  with 
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the  muficke,  \vhewe  at  the  children's  adlion^  whiftle 
at  the  fongs ;  and  above  all,  curfe  the  fharers,  that 
whereas  the  fame  day  you  had  bellowed  forty  (hil- 
lings on  an  embroidered  felt  and  feather  (Scotch 
fafhion)  for  your  miftres  in  the  court,  or  your 
punck  in  the  cittie,  within  two  houres  after,  you 
encounter  with  the  very  fame  block  on  the  fiage, 
when  the  haberdafher  fwore  to  you  the  impreffioa 
was  extant  but  that  morning. 

"  To  conclude,  hoord  up  the  fineft  play-fcraps 
you  can  get,  upon  which  your  leane  wit  may  moft 
iavourly  feede,  for  want  of  other  ftuffe,  when  the 
Arcadian  and  Euphuiid  gentlewomen  have  their 
tongues  Aiarpened  to  fet  upon  you  :  that  qudiitie 
(next  to  your  fhittlecocke)  is  the  only  furniture  to 
a  courtier  that's  but  a  new  beginner,  and  is  but  in 
his  A  B  C  of  complement.  The  next  places  that 
are  fil'd  after  the  play-houfes  bee  emptied,  are  (or 
ought  to  be)  tavernes :  into  a  taverne  then  let  us 
next  march,  where  the  braines  of  one  hpgftiead 
Hiuft  be  beaten  out  to  make  up  another/'* 


*  The  following  preWy  pififwreof  the  stage  is  given  la  Gay- 
ton's  Notes  on  Don  Quixote,  l654,  p.  271  : 

-  *'  Men  come  not  to  fludy  at  a  play-houie,  but  love  fuch 
expreffions  and  paflagesj  which  with  eafe  inliiiuate  themiielves 
into  their  capacities.  Lingua,  that  learned  comedy  of  the  con- 
tention betwixt  the  five  fenfes  for  fupcriority,  is  not  to  be  prof- 
tituted  to  the  common  ftage^  but  is  only  propq:  for  an  Academy  $ , 
to  them  bring  Jack  Drum's  Entertainment,  Green's  Tu  Quoque, 
the  Devil  of  Edmonton,  and  the  like  j  or,  if  it  be  on  holy  dayes, 
'when  faylcrs,  water-men,  fhoo-makers,  butchers,  and  appren- 
tices, are  at  Idfure,  then  it  is  good  policy  to  amaze  thofe  violent 
fpirits  with  Ibme  tearing  Tragedy  full  of  dghts  and  Ikirmiihes  j 
as  theGueiphs  and  GuibUns,  Greeks  and  Trojans,  or  the  three  Low- 
don  jtpprentices  5  which  commonly  ends  in  fix  a6ts,  the  fpedatorf 
frequently  mounting  the  ftage,  and  making^  a  more  bloody  cataf- 
trophe  amongft  themfelves,  than  the  players  did.  I  have  known 
upon  one  of  theie  feftivals,  but  eipecially  at  Skrove-tide,  when^ 
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I  ihould  have  attempted  on  the  prefent  occafiorf 
to  enum^^te  all  other  pamphlets,  &c.  from  whence 
particulars  relative  to  the  condu<5l  of  our  early 
theatres  might  be  colIeAed,  but  that  Dr.  Percy,  in 
his  firft  volume  of  the  Reliques  of  Ancteftt  Englijk 
Poetry,  (third  edit.  p.  128,  &c.)  has  extrafted  fuch 
paflages  from  them  as  tend  to  theilluftration  of  this 
fubjedl;  to  which  he  has  added  more  accurate  remarks 
than  my  experience  in  theie  matters  would  have 
enabled  me  to  fupply.     Steevens. 

the  players  have  been  appointed,  ootwithilandiDg  their  bils  to  the 
contrary,  to  a6t  ^hat  the  major  part  of  the  company  had  a  mind 
to ;  fometimes  Tamerldne,  fometimes  Jugurih^  fomedmes  ne 
Jew  of  Malta ;  and  fometimes  parts  of  all  thefe>  and  at  laft 
none  of  the  three  taking,  they  were  forc'd  to  undrefle  and  put 
off  their  tragick  habits,  and  conclude  the  day  with  the  Merry 
Milk-tnaides.  And  unleffe  this  were  done,  and  the  popular 
humoor  fatisfied,  as  fometimes  it  fo  fartnn*d>  that  the  players 
were  refradory  i  the  benches^  the  tiles,  the  laths,  the  flones, 
Ct'anges,  apples,  nuts,  flew  about  mod  liberally  -,  and,  as  there 
were  raechanicks  of  all  profeflions,  who  fell  every  one  to  his 
owne  trade,  and  diffolved  a  honfe  in  an  inilant,  and  made  a  roloe 
of  a  (lately  fabrick.  It  was  not  then  the  mofl  mimicall  nor 
£ghting  man.  Fowler,  nor  Andrew  Cane,  could  pacific :  Pro- 
logues nor  Epilogues  would  prevaile ;  the  devill  and  the  fbol  were 
quite  out  of  favour^  Nothing  but  noife  and  tumult  fils  the 
houfe,  untill  a  cogg  take  'um,  and  then  to  the  bawdy  hoafes 
and  reforme  them  ;  and  inflantiy  to  the  Banks  Side,  where  the 
poor  bears  mufl  conclude  the  riot,  and  fight  twenty  dogs  at  a 
time  befide  the  butchers,  which  fometimes  fell  into  the  fervice  p 
this  performed,  and  the  horfe  and  jack-an^^pes  for  a  jigge,  they 
had  fport  enough  that  day  for  oothing.*'    Tood; 
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TO 


MR.  M.  MASON'S  COMMENTS,  &c. 

1785. 


NOT  thoroughly  fatisfied  with  ahy  of  the  for- 
mer editions  of  Shakipeare,  even  that  of 
Johnibn,  I  had  refolved  to  venture  upon  one  of 
my  own,  and  had  adlually  coUe^ed  materials  for 
the  purpofe,  when  that,5  which  is  the  fubjedl  of 
the  following  Obfervations^  made  its  appearance ; 
in  which  I  found  that  a  coniiderable  part  of  the 
amendments  and  explanations  I  had  intended  to 
propofe  we^  anticipated  by  the  labours  and  eccen^ 
trick  reading  of  Steevens,  the  ingenious  refearches 
of  Malone^  and  the,  fagacity  of  Tyrwhitt. — I  will 
fairly  confefs  that  I  was  fomewhat  mortified  at 
this  difcovery,  which  compelled  me  to  relinquilh  a 
favourite  purfuit,  from  whence  I  had  vainly  ex- 
pedled  to  derive  fome  degree  of  credit  in  th^  lite- 
rary world.  This,  however,  was  a  fecondary  confi-* 
deration  ;  and  my  principal  purpose  will  be  apfwered 
to  my  wifli,  if  the  Comments,  which  I  now  fubmit 
to  the  publick  fhall,  in  any  other  hands,  contribute 
materially  to  a  more  complete  edition  of  our  inimi- 
table poet. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  advertifement  prefixied 

«  Edit.  1778. 
Vol.  I.  Ee 
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to  his  Supplement,  Malone  feems  to  think  that  no 
other  edition  can  hereafter  be  waoted  ;  as  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  laft,  he  fays,  **  "Rie  text  of  the  author 
feems  now  to  be  finally  fettled,  the  great  abilities  and 
unwearied  refearches  of  the  editor  having  left  little 
obfcure  or  unexplained."^ 

Though  I  cannot  fubicribe  to  this  opinion  of 
Malone,  with  refpeA  to  the.  final  adjuftment  of  the 
text,  I  (hall  willingly  join  in  his  encomium  on 
the  editor,  who  deferves  the  applaufe  and  gratitude 
of  the  publick,  not  only  for  his  induftry  and  abi- 
lities, but  alfo  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  hats  pro- 
fecuted  the  object  he  bad  in  view,  which  promptied 
him,  not  only  to  the  wearifome  Udk  of  collation, 
but  alfo  to  engage  in  a  peculiar  courfe  of  reading, 
neither  pleafing  nc^  prc^table  for  any^  other  por^ 
pofe. 

But  I  wHl  venture  to  aflert,  that  his  merit  is 
more  confpicuous  m  the  comments  than  tiie  text ; 
in  the  reg^ation  of  which  he  (eGtnSr  to  have  a£ted 
rather  from  caprice,  than  any  fettled  principle; 
admitting  alterations,  in  ibme  parages,  on  very 
infiifficient  authority,  indeed,  whilft  in  others  he 
lias  refeined  the  i^ntient  readings,  though  evidently 
Corrupt,  in  preference  to  amendments  as  evidently 
juft ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  after  pointing 
out  ta  us  the  true  reading,  he  adheres  to  that  which 
he  himfelf  has  proved  to  be  falfe.  Had  he  re- 
gulated the  text  in  every  place  according  to  his 
IDwn  judgment,  Malone's  obiervation  would  have 
been  ntorer  to  the  truth  ;  but  as  it  now  (lands,  the 

•  As  T  was  neve?yain  enough  to  fuppofe  the  edit.  1778  was 
entitled  to  this  eticomiutn,.  I  cao  find  no  difficulty  in  allowing 
that  it  has  been  properly  recalled  by  the  gentleman  who  beflowed 
it.  See  his  Preface ;  and  his  Leiter  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Farmer, 
p.  t  and  8.    Stbetbns. 
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UA  aditson  has  no  fignal  advantage^  that  I  can 
perceive,  over  that  of  Johnfon,  in  point  of  cor^^ 
re^efs. 

But  the  objedl  that  Steevens  had  moft  at  hearty 
^W9A  the  ilittiiration  pf  Shakfpeare,  in  which  it  muft 
be  owned  he  has  clearly  farpailed  all  the  former 
editors.  If  without  his  abilities^  application,  or 
residing,  I  have  happened  ix»  fucceed  in  explaining 
ibme  paflages,  which  he  mifapprehoided^  or  in  fug^ 
getting  amendments  that  efcapled  his  fagacity,  it  is 
owing  merely  to  the  minute  attention  with  which 
I  have  iludied  every  line  of  thefb  playi,  whilft  the 
Other  commentatora,  I  will  not  excq>t  even  Steevena 
faimfetf,  have  too  gen^ially  confined  their  obferva*^ 
tkw  and  ingenuity  to  thc^  litigated  paflages^  which 
baive  been  bandied  down  to  thrai  by  former  editors^, 
as  requiring  either  amendment  or  explanatioh,  and 
have  fufiered  many  others  to  pafs  unheeded^  that 
in  trath,  were  equally  erroneous  or  obicure.  It 
niay  poffihly  be  thought  thaJt  I  have  gone  too  far  in 
the  other  extreme,  in  pointing  out  tnffing  miftakep 
ia  the  printing,  which  every  reader  peseeives  to  be 
Ibch,  and  amends  9a  he  reads ;  but  where  corroA-o 
nefa  is  the  objedl,  no  inaccuracy,  however  inpma-^ 
lerial,  (hould  eicape  unnoticed.*-*— ^ 

There  is  perhaps  no  fpecies  of  publication 
whatever^  more  likely  td  produce  diverfity  of  opi- 
nion than  verbal  criticifms ;  for  as  there  is  no 
certain  criterion  of  truthj  no  eftabliftied  principle 
by  which  we  can  decide  whether  they  be  juftly 
founded  or  not,  every  reader  is  left  to  his  own 
imagination,  on  which  will  depend  his  cenfure  or 
applaufe.  I  have  not  therefore  the  vanity  to  hope 
that  all  thefe  obfervations  will  be  generally  ap- 
proved of;  fome  of  them,  I  confefs,  are  not  tho- 
roughly fatisfadlory  even  to  rayfelf,  and  are  ha- 
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earded,  rather  than  relied  on : — But  there  are  othergf 
which  I  offer  with  fome  degree  of  confidence,  and 
I  flatter  myfelf  that  they  will  meet,  upon  the 
whole,  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  ad- 
mirers of  Shakfpeare,  as  tending  to  elucidate  a  nxiiti- 
ber  of  paiiages  which  have  hitherto  been  misprinted 
or  mifunderftood. 

In  forming  thefe  comments,  I  have  confined 
myfelf  folely  to  the  particular  edition  which  is  the 
obje6l  of  them,  without  comparing  it  with  any 
other,  even  with  that  of  Johnfon :  not  doubting 
but  the  editors  bad  faithfully  ftated  the  various 
readings  of  the  firft  editions,  I  refolved  to  avoid  the 
labour  of  collating ;  but  had  I  been  inclined  to  un- 
dertake that  tafk,  it  would  not  have  been  in  my 
power,  as  few,  if  any,  of  the  ancient  copies  can  be 
had  in  the  country  where  I  reiide. 

I  hare  feledled  from  the  Supplement,  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  by  fbme  of 
the  comraientators  to  have  been  the  work  of  Shak- 
fpeare, and  is  at  lead  as  faulty  as  any  of  the  refl:. 
The  remainder  of  the  plays  which  Malone  has  pul>- 
lifted  are  neither,  in  my  opinion,  the  production  of 
our  poet,  or  fufficiently  incorrecQ:  to  require  any 
comment.    M.  Mason. 
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THE  works  of  Shakfpeare,  during  the  laft 
twenty  years,  have  been  the  objedls  of  pub- 
lick  attention  more  than  at  any  former  period.  In 
that  time  the  various  editions  of  his  performances 
have  been  examined,  his  obfcurities  illuminated, 
his  defeats  pointed  out,  and  his  beauties  difplayed, 
fo  fully,  fo  accurately,  and  in  fo  fatisfaflory  a 
manner,  that  it  might  reafonably  be  prefumed  little 
would  remain  to  be  done  by  either  new  editors  or 
new  commentators  :  yet,  though  the  diligence  and 
iagacity  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  contributed  to- 
wards the  laft  edition  of  this  author  may  feem  to 
have  almoft  exhaufted  the  fubje^l,  the  lame  train 
of  enquiry  has  brought  to  light  new  difcoveries, 
and  accident  will  probably  continue  to  produce 
further  illuftrations,  which  may  render  fome  altera-, 
tions  neceflary  in  every  fucceeding  republication. 

Since  the  laft  edition  of  this  work  in  1778,  the 
^eal  for  elucidating  Shakfpeare,  which  appeared  in 
moft  of  the  gentlemen  whofe  names  are  affixed  to 
the  potes,  has  fuffered  little  abatement.  The  fame 
perfeyering  fpirit  of  enquiry  has  continued  to  exert 
itfelf,  and  the  fame  laborious  fearch  into  the  lite- 
rature, the  manners,  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  times, 
which  w^s  formerly  fo  fuccefsfuUy  employed,  has 
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remained  undiminifhed.     By  thefe  aids  fome  new 
information   has   been   obtained,   and  foroe   new  . 
inaterials  colle6led.    From  the  affifiance  of  fuch 
writers,  even  Shakfpeare  will  receive  no  difcredit. 

When  the  very  great  and  various  ttlents  of  the 
laft  editor,  particularly  for  this  work;  are  con-? 
fidered,  it  will  occalion  much  regret  to  find,  that 
leaving  fuperintended  two  editions  of  his  favourite 
author  through  the  prefs,  he  has  at  length  declined 
the  laborious  office,  and  coniniitted  the  care  of  the 
prefent  edition  to  one  who  laments  with  the  reft  of 
Jthe  world  the  feceffion  of  his  predeceflbr ;  beikig 
confcious,  as  well  of  his  own  inferiority,  as  of 
the  injury  the  publicatipn  will  fuftain  by  the 
change. 

As  fbme  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  pre- 
fent edition,  it  may  be  thought  neceflary  to  point 
them  out.  Thefe  are  of  two  kinds,  additions  and 
omiffions.  The  additions  are  fuch  as  have  been 
fupplied  by  the  laft  editor,  and  the  principal  of 
the  living  commentators.  To  mention  thefe  affif- 
tances,  is  fufficient  to  excite  expedation ;  but  to 
fpeak  any  thing  in  their  praife  will  be^  fiip^rfluous 
to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  their  former 
labours.  Some  remarks  are  alfo  added  from  new 
commentators,  and  fome  notices  extraded  from 
•  books  which  have  been  publiibed  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years  paft. 

Of  the  omiHions,  the  moft  important  are  fome 
notes  which  have  been  demonftrated  to  be  ill 
JTounded,  and  fome  which  were  fuppcfed  to  add  to 
the  fize  of  the  volumes  without  increafing  their 
Value.  It  may  probably  have  happened  that  a  few 
are  rejeiSed  which  ought  to  have  been  retained} 
lind  in  that  cafe  the  preient  editor,  who  has  bee'q 
]^he  Occafioti  pf  their  removal,  will  feel  fome  coh^ 
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ocrti  from  the  iajiafiice  of  his  proceedii^g.  He  is, 
however^  inclined  to  believe,  that  what  he  faa« 
omitted  will  be  pardoned  by  the  reader ;  and  that-the 
liberty  which  he  has  taken  will  not  be  thought  to 
have  been  lioentioufly  indulged.  At  ^1  events,  that 
the  cenfure  may  fall  where  it  ought,  he  delires  it 
to  be  underftood  that  no  perfon  is  anfwerable  for  any 
of  thefe  innovations  but  himfelf. 

It  has  been  obferved  by  the  laft  editor,  that  the 
multitude  of  inftances  which  have  been  produced 
to  exemplify  particular  words,  and  explain  obfolete 
cuftoms,  may,  when  the  point  is  once  known-to  be 
efiabliflied,  be  diminifhed  by  any  futurq  editor, 
and^  in  conformity  to  this  opinion,  feveral  quota^ 
tions,  which  were  ha'etofare  properly  introduced^ 
are  now  curtailed.  Were  an  apology  required  on 
this  occafion,  the  prefent  -editor  Blight  (belter  him- 
felf under  the  authority  of  Prior,  ivho  long  ago  ha* 
faid, 

"  That  when  one's  prowft  ^rc  aptly  chofeo, 
**  Four  are  as  valid  as  four  dozen/* 

The  prefent  editor  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  fny 
any  thing  of  bis  own  ft  are  in  the  work,  except 
that  he  undertook  it  in  confequence  of  an  appbca^ 
tion  which  was  too  flatteM>g  and  too  tionoiinibte 
to  him  to  decline.  He  iDeot»ons  this  only  4»o  bsm 
it  known  thait  he  did  not  Mru^  btmtfelf  into  the 
fituation.  He  is  not  mfenfible,  that  t^e  talk  wmild 
iiave  been  better  eitecuted  by  many  ol^r  |^le- 
mett),  and  parUcularly  by  ^fbme  \\4k)^  «»imes  ^pear 
to  the  notes.  He  has  added  but  little  to  the  'bulk 
of  the  volumes  from  his  own  <ebfervfftioHS,  having, 
iiqxm  every  occafion,  rather  oliofesa  to  ^amM  %  uabe, 
thwi  to  court  the  opportunity  of  inferting  one. 
The  liberty  he  has  taken  of  omitting  fome  waidS}k», 
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be  is  confident,  has  been  exercifedwithoxit  prejudice 
and  without  partiality ;  and  therefore,  trailing  to 
the  candour  and  indulgence  of  the  publick,  will  for- 
bear to  detain  them  any  longer  from  the  entertain* 
ment  they  may  receive  from  the  greateft  poet  of  thi$ 
or  any  other  nation.    Reed. 

Not.  10,  1785. 


MR.  MALONE'S 

PREPACK 


IN  the  following  work,  the  labour  of  eight  years, 
I  have  endeavoured,  with  uncealing  Iblicitude, 
to  give  a  faithful  and  correct  edition  of  the  plays 
and  poems  of  Shajdpe^rp.  Whatever  imperfedion 
or  errors  therefore  may  be  found  in  it,  (and  what 
work  of  fo  great  a  length  and  difficulty  was  ever 
free  from  error  or  imperfedlion  ?)  will,  I  t/uft,  be 
imputed  to  any  other  caufe  than  want  of  zeal  for 
the  due  execution  of  the  talk  which  I  ventured  to 
undertake. 

The  difficulties  to  be  encoontered  by  an  editor 
of  the  works  of  Shakfpeare,  have  been  fo  frequently 
ftated,  and  are  fo  generally  acknowledged,  that  it 
may  fejem  linnecdTary  to   conciliate  the  publick 
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4^our  by  this  plea:  but  as  thefe  in  my  opinion 
have  in  fome  particulars  been  over-rated,  and  in 
others  not  fufficiently  infifted  on,  and  as  the  true 
^ate  of  the  ambient  copies  of  this  poet's  writings 
has  never  been  laid  before  the  publick,  I  fliail 
coniider  the  fubje^l  as  if  it  had  not  been  already 
difcuiied  by  preceding  editors. 

In  the  year  1756  Dr.  Johnfon  publifhed  the  foU 
lowing  excellent  fcheme  of  a  new  edition  of  Shak- 
(peare*s  dramatick  pieces^  which  he  completed  in 
1765 : 

"  When  the  works  of  Shakfpeare  are,  after  fo 
many  editions,  again  offered  to  the  publick,  it  will 
doubtlefs  be  enquired,  why  Shakfpeare  (lands  in 
more  need  of  critical  aififtance  than  any  other  of 
the  Engliih  writers,  and  what  are  the  deficiencies 
of  the  late  attempts,  which  another  editor  may  hope 
to  fupply. 

**  The  bulinefs  of  him  that  republifhes  an 
Ancient  book  is,  to  correal  what  is  corrupt,  and  to 
explain  what  is  obfcure.  To  have  a  text  corrupt 
in  many  places,  and  in  many  doubtful,  is,  among 
the  authors  that  have  written  fince  the  ufe  of  types, 
almoft  peculiar  to  Shakfpeare.  Mofi  writers,  by 
publiihing  their  own  works,  prevent  all  various 
readings,  and  preclude  all  conje6lural  criticifm. 
Books  indeed  are  fometimes  publiftied  after  the 
death  of  him  who  produced  them,  but  they  are  better 
fecured  from  corruptions  than  thefe  unfortunate 
compofitions.  They  fubfift  in  a  fingle  copy, 
written  or  revifed  by  the  author;  and  the  faults 
of  the  printed  volume  can  be  only  faults  of  one 
4pfcent 

"  But  of  the  works  of  Shakfpeare  the  condition 
)i9S  been  far  different :  he  fold  them,  not  to  be 
tuinted^  but  to  be  played.    They  were  immediately 
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copied  for  the  a&cM^  and  multiplied  by  tmnfcri^ 
after  tranfcript^  vitiated  by  the  blunders  6f  ti^ 
penman,  or  changed  by  the  aiiedation  of  the  player ; 
perhaps  enlarged  to  introduce  a  jeft,  or  fnatikted 
to  ihorten  the  reprefentation ;  and  printed  at  faft 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  author,  vidimit 
the  confent  of  the  proprietor,  fitxn  coftipikitiom 
made  by  chance  or  by  flealth  out  of  the  iepiotite 
parts  written  for  the  theatre :  and  thus  thrull  into 
the  worid  furreptitioufly  and  haitily,  th^  il^red 
another  depravation  from  the  ignorance  and  neg- 
ligence of  the  printers,  ^  every  man  who  knows 
the  date  of  the  prefs  in  that  age  will  readily  con* 
ceive. 

*^  It  IS  not  eafy  for  invention  to  bra^  togMher 
fo  many  caufes  concurring  to  vitiate  a  text.  No 
other  author  ever  gave  up  his  works  to  fortune 
and  time  with  fo  little  care;  no  books  couid  be 
left  in  hands  fo  Ukdy  to  injure  th^n,  as  plays  fre- 
quently aiSled,  yet  continued  in  manufcript:  no 
other  tranfcribers  were  likely  to  be  fo  little  qua- 
lified for  their  taik,  as  tbofe  who  copied  for  the 
ftage,  at  a  time  when  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people 
were  univerfally  illiterate :  no  other  editions  wei^ 
made  from  fragments  fo  minutely  broken,  mA  fo 
fortuitoufly  re-united ;  and  in  no  o^r  age  was 
the  art  of  printing  in  foch  unfkilful  hands. 

^*  With  the  Caufes  of  corruption  that  mafce  the 
reviial  of  Shakipeare^s  dramatick  pieces  ne^eflary, 
may  be  enumerated  the  caufes  of  obfourity,  which 
may  be  partly  imputed  to  his  age,  and  pjirtly  to 
himfelf. 

"  When  a  writer  outlives  his  coiitetbporanes» 
and  remains  almoft  the  only  unforgotte^i  name  of 
a  difiant  time,  he  is  necdlarily  obfcm-e.  £very 
age  has  its  modes  of  fpeech,  and  'M  caft  of  thougld^ 
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ipirhiGh^  thdugh  ^afily  ekplained  when  there  are 
many  books  to  be  compared  with  each  other,  be^. 
itomid  fotnetimes  unititriUgible,  and  always  diffi*- 
cult,  when  there  are  no  parallel  paflkges  that  may 
£x)nduce  to  their  illuftration.  Shakfpeare  is  the 
^lil  confidemble  author  of  fublime  or  familiar 
dialogue  in  our  language.  Of  the  books  which 
hfi  rfead,  and  from  which  he  formed  his  flyle,  fbmt 

Srhaps  have  periflied,  and  the  reft  are  neglected, 
is  imitations  are  therefore  unnoted,  his  aliufions 
ure  undifcorened,  and  many  beauties,  both  of 
pleafentry  and  greatnefs,  are  loft  with  the  objedte 
to  which  they  were  united,  as  the  figures  vaniifa 
when  the  canvas  has  decayed. 

*^  It  is  the  great  excellence  of  Shakfpeare,  that 
he  drew  his  fcenes  from  nature,  and  from  life. 
HeV:opied  the  manners  of  the  world  then  palling 
before  hiih,  and  has  more  allufions  than  other  poets 
to  the  traditions  and  fupferftitions  of  the  vulgar ; 
which  muft  therefore  be  traced  before  he  can  be 
underftood. 

"  He  wrote  at  a  time  when  our  poetical  language 
was  yfet  unformed,  when  the  meaning  of  ourphrafes 
was  yet  in  fludualion.  When  words  were  adopted 
0t  ploafure  from  the  neighbouring  languages,  and 
while  the  Saxon  was  fiill  yiiibly  mingled  in  our 
diSion.  The  reader  is  therefore  embarrafled  at 
once  with  dead  and  with  foreign  languages,  with 
t)bfoletenefs  and  innovation.  In  that  age,  as  in  all 
others,  fafliion  produced  phraseology,  which  fuc*. 
teeding  fafhion  fwept  away  before  its  meaning  was 
generally  known,  or  fufficiently  authorised:  and 
ift  that  age,  above  all  others,  experiments  were 
^de  upon  our  language,  which  diftorted  its  combi* 
Rations,  and  difturbed  its  uniformity. 

If  Shiakfpeare  h$^  difficuUieft  above  other 
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writers,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of^  hi^ 
work,  which  required  the  ufe  of  the  comrrton  col- 
loquial language,  and  coufequently  admitted  many 
phrafes  allufive,  elliptical,  and  proverbial,  fuch  as 
we  fpeak  and  hear  every  hour  without  obferving 
them ;  and  of  which,  being  now  familiar,  we  do 
not  fufpedl  that  they  can  ever  grow  uncouth,  or 
that,  being  now  obvious,  they  can  ever  feem  re- 
mote. 

**  Thefe  are  the  principal  caufes  of  the  obfcurity 
of  Shakfpeare ;  to  which  may  be  added  that  fnlU 
nefs  of  idea,  which  might  fometimes  load  his  words 
with  more  fentiment^han  they  could  conveniently 
convey,  and  that  rapidity  of  imagination  which 
might  hurry  him  to  a  fecond  thought  before  he  had 
fully  explained  the  firft.  But  my  opinion  is,  'that 
very  few  of  his  lines  were  difficult  to  his  audience, 
and  that  he  ufed  fuch  expreffions  as  were  then  com- 
mon, though  the  paucity  of  contemporary  writers 
makes  them  now  feem  peculiar. 

"  Authors  are  often  praifed  for  improvement,  or 
blamed  for  innovation,  with  very  little  juftice,  by 
thofe  who  read  few  other  books  of  the  fame  age. 
Addifon  himfelf  has  been  fo  unfuccefsfvil  in  enuT 
merating  the  words  with  which  Milton  has  enriched 
our  language,  as  perhaps  not  to  have  named  one  of 
which  Milton  was  the  author :  and  Bentley  has  yet 
more  unhappily  praifed  him  as  the  introducer  of 
thoft  elifions  into  Englifh  poetry,  which  had  been 
ufed  from  the  firft  eflays  of  verfification  among 
us,  and  which  Milton  was  indeed  the  1  aft  that 
pradtifed. 

"  Another  impediment,  not  the  leaft  vexatious 
to  the  commentator,  is  the  exadnefe  with  which 
Shakfpeare  followed  his  author.  Inftead  of  dilar 
ting  his  thoughts  into.generalitieSj  and  expreffing 
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mtndents  with  poetical  latitude,  he  often  combines 
circumilances  unneceflary  to  his  main  defign^  only 
becauie  he  happened  to  find  them  together.  Such 
paflages  can  be  illuftrated  only  by  him  who  has  read 
the  fame  ftory  in  the  very  book  which  Shakipeare 
confulted. 

"  He  that  undertakes  aii  edition  of  Shakfpcare, 
has  all  thefe  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  all  thefe 
obftrudlions  to  remove. 

"  The  corruptions  of  the  text  will  be  corrected 
by  a  careful  collation  of  the  oldeft  copies,  by  which 
it  is  hoped  that  many  reftorations  may  yet  be  made ; 
at  leaft  it  will  be  neceflary  to  colle<9:  and  note  the 
variations  as  materials  for  future  criticks,  for  it  very 
often  happens  that  a  wrong  reading  has  affinity  to 
the  right 

"  In  this  part  all  the  prefent  editions  are  appa- 
rently and  intentionally  defedive.  The  criticks 
did  not  fo  much  as  wifti  to  facilitate  the  labour  of 
thofe  that  followed  them.  The  fame  books  are 
ftill  to  be  compared  ;  the  work  that  has  been  done, 
h  to  be  done  again,  and  no  fingle  edition  will  flip  - 
ply  the  reader  with  a  text  on  which  he  can  rely  as 
the  bed  copy  of  the  works  of  Shakfpeare. 

*'  The  aiition  now  propoied  will  at  leaft  have 
this  advantage  over  others.  It  will  exhibit  all  the 
obfervable  varieties  of  all  the  copies  that  can  be 
found ;  diat,  if  the  reader  is  not  Satisfied  with  the 
editor's  determination,  he  may  have  tlie  meaiis  of 
choofing  better  for  himfelf 

"  Where  all  the  books  are  evidently  vitiated, 
and  collation  can  give  no  affiftance,  then  begins  the 
talk  of  critical  fagacity :  and  feme  changes  may 
well  be  admitted  in  a  text  never  fettled  by  the 
.uthor,  and  fo  long  expofed  to  caprice  and  igno- 
i:i::ce.     But  nothing  Ihall  be  impofed,  as  in  the 
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Oiford  ^klknit  without  notice  of  the  elten^oi!^ 
wr  ilwll  eop>9^urQ  b^  wmitofily  or  unoeoc^&rHy 
iindalged* 

^'  It  hos  been  long  found,  that  vary  fpecktusi 
emeBcigtk>ns  do  not  equally  ftrike  all  minds  with 
convidion^  nor  even  the  lame  mind  at  different 
times ;  and  therefore,  though  pcsrhapa  many  alte- 
rations may  be  i»t>pofed  a$  eligible,  very  few  wtU 
be  obtruded  as  certain.  In  a  language  io  ungram- 
maticul  as  the  £ngli(h,  and  fi)  licentious  ^  that  of 
ShakfpearQ,  emendatory  criticifm  is  always  hazard-* 
0U9;  uQr  can  it  be  allowed  to  any  man. who  ia  noi: 
particularly  verfed  in  the  writings  of  that  age,  and 
particularlv  ftudious  of  his  author's  dt^ion.  Theref 
i$  danger  left  peculiaritiea  fliould  be  tniftajben  for 
corruptions,  and  paflages  rgedled  as  uninteOigibley 
vhicb  a  nasrrow  mind  happens  not  to  underfiand. 

^^  All  the  former  criticks  have  been  fo  innch 
fmployed  on  the  con^ion  of  the  tesit^  that  they 
have  not  fuiSciently  attended  to  the  eluddaticHi  cf 
parages  obfcurod  by  accident  or  time.  The  edi-. 
tor  will  endeavour  to  read  the  books  which  the 
author  read,  to  trace  his  knowledge  to  its  fource^ 
and  compare  his  copies  with  the  originab.  If  in 
thi$  part  of  his  design  be  hopes  to  attain  any  de- 
gree of  fuperiority  ta  his  predecefibrs,  it  mufi  be 
congdered,  that  he  has  the  advantage  of  their  la- 
bopra ;  that  part  of  the  wwk  being  afaready  done^ 
more  care  is  naturally  beftowed  on  the  other  part ; 
and  that,  to  declare  the  truth,  Mr.  Ro^we  and  Mr. 
Pope  were  very  ignorant  of  the  ancient  Englifh 
literature ;  Dr.  Warburton  was  detained  by  more 
important  ftudies  ;  ^nd  Mr.  Theobald,  if  fame  be 
juft  to  his  memory,  coofidered  learning  only  as  an 
iaftfument  of  gain,  and  made  no  further  inquiry 
after  his  author's  meaning,  when  once  he  had  notes 
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fufficient  to  embelliih  bis  page  with  the  expeded 
decorations. 

"  With  regard  to  obfolete  or  peculiar  didlbn, 
the  editor  mey  perhaps  claim  fome  degree  of  con- 
iidence,  having  had  more  motives  to  confider  the 
whole  extent  of  our  language  than  any  other  man 
firom  its  firft  formation.  He  hopes^  that,  by  com- 
paring the  works  of  Shakfpeare  with  thofe  of 
writers  who  lived  at  the  fame  time,  immediately 
preceded,  or  immediately  followed  him,  he  (hall  be 
able  to  aicertain  his  ambiguities,  difentangle  his 
intricacies,  and  recover  the  me^ng  of  words  now 
loft  in  the  darknefs  of  antiquity. 

"  When  tiierelbre  any  obfcurity  arifes  from  an 
aUuficm  to  fome  other  book,  the  pai&ge  will  be 
quoted^  When  the  ditHion  is  entangled,  it  will 
be  clecR^  by  a  para^rafe  or  interpretation. 
When  the  fenfe  is  broken  by  the  fuppreflion  of 
part  of  the  ientiment  in  plea&ntry  or  paiHon,  the 
connedtion  will  be  fupplied.  When  any  forgotten 
cuftom  is  hinted,  care  will  be  taken  to  retrieve  and 
explain  it.  The  meaning  aiSgned  to  doubtful 
words  will  be  fupported  by  the  authorities  of  other 
writers,  or  by  parallel  paifages  of  Shakfpeare  him- 
fdf. 

**  The  observation  of  faults  and  beauties  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  an  annotator,  which  fome  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  editors  have  attempted,  and  fome  have 
negledled.  For  this  part  of  his  taCk,  and  for  this 
only,  was  Mr.  Pope  eminently  and  indisputably 
qualified :  nor  has  Dr.  Warburton  followed  him 
with  Ids  diligence  or  lefs  fuccefs.  But  I  never 
obferved  that  mankind  was  much  delighted  or 
improved  by  their  afterifks,  obmmas,  or  double 
commas ;  of  which  the  only  efFe<5l  is,  that  they 
preclude   the   ploafiire  of  judging  for  ourfelves; 
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teach  the  yoiuig  and  ignorant  to  decide  without 
principles ;  defeat  cunofity  and  difcerament  by 
leaving  them  \e&  to  difcover ;  and^  at  lad,  (how  the 
opinion  of  the  critick,  without  the  reafons  on  which 
it  was  founded,  and  without  affording  any  light  by 
which  it  may  be  examined. 

"  The  editor,  though  he  may  lefs  delight  his 
own  vanity,  will  probably  pleafe  his  reader  mcM-e^ 
by  fuppodng  him  equally  able  with  himielf  to  judge 
of  beauties  and  faults,  which  require  no  previous 
acquiiition  of  remote  knowledge.  A  defcription  of 
the  obvious  fcenes  of  nature,  a  reprefentation  of 
general  life,  a  fentiment  of  refledlion  or  experience, 
a  dedu6lion  of  conclufive  argument,  a  forcible 
eruption  of  efFervefcent  pafiion,  are  to  be  coniidered 
as  proportionate  to  common  apprehenfion^  unaf^ 
lifted  by  critical  officioufnefs ;  iince  to  conceive 
them,  nothing  more  is  requiiite  than  acquaintance 
with  the  general  ftate  of  the  world,  and  thofe  fa- 
culties which  he  rouft  always  bring  with  him  who 
would  read  Shakfpeare. 

^^  But  when  the  beauty  ariies  from  fbme  adapta- 
tion of  the  fentiment  to  cuftoms  worn  out  of  ufe, 
to  opinions  not  univerfaUy  prevalent,  or  to  any 
accidental  or  minute  particularity,  which  cannot 
be  fupplied  by  common  underftanding,  or  common 
obfervation,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  commentator  to  lend 
.his  afliftance. 

*^  The  notice  of  beauties  and  faults  thus  limited 
will  make  no  diftin<9:  part  of  the  defign,  being  re- 
ducible to  the  explanation  of  obicure  paflages.  • . 

"  The  editor  does  not  however  intend  to  preclude 
himfelf  from  the  compariibn  of  Shakfpeare's  fen* 
timents  or  expreflion  with  thofe  of  ancient  or 
modern  authors,  or  from  the  djifplay  of  any  beauty 
not  obvious  to  the  ftudents  of  poetry ;  for  a^  he' 
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hdpes  to  leave  his  author  better  underftood,  he 
wifhes  likewife  to  procure  him  more  rational 
approbation^ 

"  The  former  editors  havfe  afFe(9ted  to  flight  their 
predecefibrs :  but  in  this  edition  ail  that  is  valuable 
will  be  adopted  from  every  commentator,  that 
pofterity  may  confidef  it  as  including  all  the  reft^ 
and  exhibit  whateyef  is  hitherto  known  of  the  great 
father  of  the  Ehglifli  -dramn*" 

Though  Dr.  Johnfon  Has  here  pointed  oat  with  hi$ 
ufual  perfpicuity  and  vigour,  the  true  coiirfe  to  be 
taken  by  an  editor  of  Shakfpeare,  ibme  of  the 
pofitions  which  he  has  laid  down  may  be  contro* 
verted,  and  ibme  are  indubitably  not  true.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  plays  of  this  author  tvere  more 
incorredlly  printed  than  thofe  of  arlv  of  his  conr 
temporaries  :  for  in  the  plays  of  Marlowe,  Marfton, 
Fletcher,  Mafiinger,  and  others,  as  many  errors 
may  be  found.  It  is  not  true  that  the.  art  of 
printing  was  in  no  other  age  in  fo  unfkilful  hands. 
Nor  is  it  true,  in  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  ilated^ 
that  "  thefe  plays  were  printed  from  compilations 
made  by  chance  or  by  ftealth  out  of  the  feparate 
parts  written  for  the  theatre :"  two  only  of  all  his 
dramas,  The  Merry  fVives  cf  fFindfor  and  King 
Henri/  V.  a{^)ear  to  have  been  thus  thruft  into  the 
world,  and  of  the  former  it  is  yet  a  doubt  whether 
it  is  a  firft  Iketch  or  an  imperfe6l  copy.  I  do  not 
believe  that  words  were  then  adopted  at  pleafure 
from  the  neighbouring  languages,  or  that  an  anti- 
quated didlion  was  then  employed  by  any  poet  but 
Spenfer.  That  the  obfcurities  of  our  author,  to 
whatever  caufe  they  may  be  referred,  do  not  arife 
from  the  paucity  of  contemporary  writers,  the 
prefent  edition  may  furnifh  indifputable  evidence. 

Vol.  I.^  Ff 
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And  lalWy,  if  it  be  true,  that  "  very  few  of  Smk* 
fpeftre'B  lines  were  difficult  to  his  audience^  and 
that  he  ufed  fuch  expeffions  as  were  then  cotfi-^ 
men/*  (n  portion  of  which  I  have  Dot  tke  fmalleft 
doubt,)  it  cannot  be  truC),  that  "  his  reader  is  em* 
blirrafl^d  at  Ofice  with  d^d  and  with  foreigtl  la»^ 
gu^es,  with  obfoleteheft  and  innovation." 

When  Mn  Fop^  firft  undertook  the  ta&  of 
reviling  thefe  plays,  every ,  anomaly  of  la^guage^ 
and  every  expreffion  that  was  not  underftood  at 
that  time,  were  confideiied  as  errors  or  corruptioti^, 
and  the  text  was  altered^  or  amended,  as  it  was 
called,  at  pteafure.  The  principal  writers  of  the 
early  pari  of  this  century  leem  never  to  have 
looked  behind  theitt,  and  to  have  confidered  their 
own  era  and  their  own  phrafeology  as  the  ftandard 
of  perfeAion:  hence,  from  thfe  time  of  Pope*^ 
edition,  for  above  twenty  years,  to  alter  Shak- 
fpeare's  text  and  to  reftore  it,  Were  confidered  as 
iynonymous  term^.  During  th^  lad  thirty  years 
our  principal  employment  has  beto  to  r^^re^  in 
the  true  fenlfe  of  the  word ;  to  ^tBi  the  arbitrary 
ftftd  caprfeious  inttdvations  made  by  our  predeceflbrs 
from  ignorance  of  the  phrafeology  and  cuftoms  of 
the  nge  m  which  Shakfpeare  lived. 

As  on  the  one  hand  our  poet's  text  has  been 
deferibed  as  more  corrupt  than  it  really  is,  fo  on 
the  othfer,  the  labour  required  to  inveftigate  fa- 
gitive  allufioni,  to  explain  and  jaftify  obfolete 
phwifeology  by  parallel  paflages  from  contemporary 
atothor^  and  to  form  a  genuine  text  by  a  faithful 
collation  of  the  original  copies,  has  not  perhaps 
had  that  notice  to  which  it  is  entitled ;  for  un- 
doubtedly it  is  a  laborious  and  a  difficult  tafk  :  and 
the  due  execution  of  this  it  is>  which  can  alone 
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totitie  an  editor  of  Shakfpeare  to  the  favour  of  thd 
publick. 

I  have  laid  that  the  comparative  value  of  the 
various  ancient  copies  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  has 
never  been  precifely  aicertained.  To  prove  this^ 
it  will  be  neceilary  to  go  into  a  long  and  minute 
difcufSon,  for  which,  however,  no  apology  is  ne-^ 
ceflary:  for  though  to  explain  and  illuftrate  the 
writings  of  our  poet  is  a  principal  duty  of  hii 
tditor^  to  afcertain  his  genuine  text,  to  fix  what 
is  to  be  explained,  is  his  firfl  and  immediate  6b]eSt  i 
and  till  it  be  eflabliihed  which  of  the  ancient  copied 
ia  entitled  to  preference^  we  havt  no  criterion  by 
which  the  text  can  be  aicertained. 

Fifteen  of  Shakfpeare^s  plays  were  printed  in, 
i^uarto  antecedent  to  the  firft  com|)lete  eoHedtiori 
of  his  works,  which  was  publiihed  by  his  fellow-^ 
comedians  in  l623.  Thefe  plays  are,  j4  Mid/um^ 
mer-^NigMs  Dreamy  Lovers  Labmc/s  Lojl^  Romet^ 
and  Juliety  Hamlet,  The  Two  ParU  of  King 
Henry  IV.  King  Richard  //.  King  Richard  ItL 
The  Merchant  <f  Venice^  King  Henry  V.  Much 
Ado  about  Nothings  The  Merry  ff^ives  of  JVindJbt, 
Troihu  and  CreJHdOy  King  Lear,  and  Othello. 

The  players,  whto  they  mention  thefe  copies^ 
reprefent  them  all  as  mutilated  and  imperfedt ;  but 
this  was  merely  thrown  out  to  give  an  additional 
value  to  their  own  edition,  and  is  not  Aridity  tru6 
of  any  but  two  of  the  whole  number ;  The  MernI 
fVives  of  Windfor,  and  King  Henry  F!— With 
refpedl  to  the  other  thirteen  copies,  tljough  undoubt-^ 
edly  they  were  all  furreptitious,  that  is,  ftolen  from 
the  playhoufe,  and  printed  without  the  confent  of 
the  author  or  the  proprietors,  they  in  general  are 
preferable  to  the  exhibition  of  the  fame  plays  in  the 
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folio;  for  this  plain  reafon^  becaufe,  inilead  of 
printing  thefe  plays  from  a  manufcript,  the  editors 
of  the  folio,  to  fave  labour^  or  from  fome  other 
motive,  printed  the  greater  part  of  them  from  the 
very  copies  which  they  reprefented  as  maimed  and 
imperfed,  and .  frequently  from  a  late^  inftead  of 
theearlie^,  edition;  in  fome  inftances^  with  addi-  . 
tions  and  alterations  of  their  own.  Thas  therefore 
the  firft  folio,  as  far  as  refpedls'the  pkys  above  enu- 
merated, labours  under  the  difadvantage  of  being  at 
leaft  a  fecond^  and  in  Ibme  cafes  a  thirds  edition 
of  thefe  quartos.  I  do  not,  however^  mean  to  fay^ 
that  many  valuable  OHredtions  of  pailages  un- 
doubtedly corrupt  in  the  quartos  are  not  found  in 
the  folio  copy ;  or  that  a  ungle  line  of  thefe  plays 
(hould  be  printed  by  a  careful  editor  without  a 
minute  examioationy  and  collation  of  both  copies  ; 
but  thole  quartos  were  in  general  the  bails  on 
which  the  folio  editors  built,  and  are  entitled  to 
our  particular  attention  and .  examination  as  Jirjl 
editions. 

It  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  converfant  with 
the  bufinefs  of  the  prefs,  that,  (unlefs  when  the 
author  corredts  and  revifes  his  own  works,)  as  edi- 
tions of  books  are  multiplied,  their  errors  are  multi- 
plied alfo  ;  and  that  confequently  every  fuch  edition 
is  more  or  lefs  correal,  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  or 
is  more  diftant  from  the  firft.  A  few  inftances  of 
the  gradual  progrefs  of  corruption  will  fully  evince 
the  truth  of  this  aflertion. 

In  the  original  copy  of  Kin^  Richard  11.  4to. 
1597,  A6t  II.  Tc.  ii.  are  thefe  lines  : 

'*  You  promis'd,  wheA  you  parted  with  the  king, 
*'  To  lay  afide  life-harming  heavinefs." 
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In  a  fobiequait  quarfo^  printed  in  1608,  inftead 
of  life-'harming  "we  find  HALF-harming ;  which  be- 
ing perceived  by  the  editor  of  the  folio  to  be 
nonlenfe,  he  fubftituted^  inftead  of  it, — sblp-^ 
harming  heaviness. 

In  the  original  copy  of  King  Henry  IF.  P,  I. 
printed  in  ISQS,  Adl  IV.  fc.  iv.  we  find — 

"  And  what  with  Owen  Glendowei^s  abfence  thence, 
"  (Who  with  them  was  a  rated  Jinew  too,)**  &c. 

In  the  fourth  quarto  printed  in  1608,  the  article 
being  omitted  by  the  negligence  of  the  compofitor, 
and  the  line  printed  thus, — 

"  Who  with  them  was  rated  finew  too,**— 

the  editor  of  the  next  quarto,  (which  was  copied 
by  the  folio,)  inftead  of  examining  the  firft  edition, 
amended  the  error  (leaving  the  metre  ftili  imper- 
feft)  by  reading — 

"  Who  with  them  was  rated  firmlji  too,*' 

So,  in  the  fame  play,  K&.  I.  fc.  iii.  inftead  of 
the  reading  of  the  earlieft  copy — 

"  Why  what  a  candy  deal  of  coartefy— *' 

caudy  being  printed  in  the  firft  folio  inftead  of 
candy i  by  the  accidental  inverfion  of  the  letter  w,  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio  corredled  the  error  by 
fubftituting  gawdy. 

So,  in  the  fame  play,   A61  III.  fc.  i.  inftead  of 
the  reading  of  the  earlieft  impreffion, 
'  Ff3 
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"  The  frame  and  huge  foandaticm  of  the  earth — ^ 

in  the  fecond  and  the  fubfequeAt  quartod^  the  Ihi^ 
by  the  n^ligence  of  the  compoi^tor  was  exhibited 
without  the  word  Awg:^; 

'*  The  frame  and  foundation  of  the  eai^h--*" 

and  the  editor  of  the  folio,  finding  tlje  metre  in»- 
perfedl,  fupplied  it  by  reading, 

"  The  frame  and  Me  foundation  of  the  earti-" 

Another  line  in  A6i  V.  fc.  ult.  is  thus  exbibite4 
in  the  quarto,  1598 : 

*'  But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death—" 

JSar/A being  printed  inftead  of  earthly  in  the  next 
and  the  fubfequent  (juarto  copies,  the  editor  of  thQ 
folio  amended  the  linie  thus :    . 

''  Bat  that  the  earth  and  the  cold  hand  of  death — /' 

Again,  in  the  preceding  fcene,  we  find  in  the 
firft  copy, 

f^  I  was  not  bom  a  yieider>  thou,proad  Scot—*/* 

inftead  of  which,  in  the  fifth  quarto,  l6l3,  we 
•have-—  ■'•'•• 

.    ''  {  waa  not  born  to  yUld,  thou  proud  Scot.*' 

This  being  the  copy  that  was  ufed  by  the  editor  of 
the  folio,  inftead  of  examining  the  moil:  ancient 
impreffion^  he  corrected  the  error  according  to  hi$ 
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own  faacy,  and  probably  while  the  work  was  paffing 
through  the  prefs,  by  reading — 

''  I  was  not  horn  io  yield,  thou  haughty  Scot.^ 
In  Romeo  and  Juliet^  Juliet  fays  to  her  Nurfe, 

*'  In  faith,  I  am  forry  that  thou  art  not  well." 

and  this  line  in  the  firft  folio  being  corruptly  exhi- 
bited— 

*'  In  faith,  I  am  forry  that  thou  art  Jo  well.". 

the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  to  obtain  fome  fenfe, 
printed— 

*'  In  faith,  T  am  forry  that  thou  art  Jh  ill:' 

In  the  quarto  copy  of  the  fame  play,   publifhed 
in  1599,  we  find — 

^O  happy  dagger. 


"  This  is  thy  (heath  5  there  ruft,  an4  1^  me  die." 

In  the  next  quarto,  1609,  the  laft  line  is  thus  re- 
prefented : 

"  *Tis  is  thy  fhcath,"  Sec. 

The  editor  of  the  folio,  feeing  that  this  was 
manifefily  wrong,  abfurdly  corredled  the  errof 
thus:  • 

"  'Tis  in  thy  ihcath  -,  there  ruft,  and  let  me  die." 

Again,  in  the  fame  play,  quarto,  1599,  niijhqv^d 
being  corruptly  printed  iojtinijbekav^df^ 

<'  Boi  Hke  a  mi/hav^d  and  ft^iea  w/ench*-^ 
Ff4  '  ' 
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the  editor  of  the  firft  folio,  to  obtain  fomething  like 
fenfe,  reads — 

**  Bttt  like  a  mi/hap' d  and  fiillen  wench — ." 


and  inftead  of  this,  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio, 
for  the  fake  of  metre,  gives  us —  ^ 

**  But  like  a  mis/hap*d  ^  a  follen  wench—/' 

Again,  in  the  firft  fccne  of  King  Richard  III. 
quarto,  1597,  we  find  this  line : 

*'  That  impers  hun  ty:^  tfiis  extremity.** 

In  the  next  quarto,  and  all  iubfequent,  tempts  is 
corruptly  printed  inftead  of  tempers.  The  line 
then  wanting  a  iyllable,  the  editor  of  the  fojio 
printed  it  thus : 

"  That  ten^pts  hfna  to  this  harjh  extremitj/* 

Not  to  weary  my  reader,  I  fhall  add  but  two 
morie  inftances,  from  Romeo  ar$d  Juliet; 

**  Away  to  heaven,  rcfpedive  lenity, 

"  And  Jtr^-eyfdfarj  be  mj  conidad  now !" 

lays  Romeo,  when  provoked  by  the  appearance  of 
his  rival.  Inftead  of  this,  which  is  the  reading  of 
the  quarto  1597,  the  line,  in  the  quarto,  1599,  ii^ 
thus  corruptly  exhibited : 

"  And  fire  end  fury  be  pay  condad  now  !'* 

In  the  fubfequent  quarto  copy  and  was  fubftituted 
for  end\  and  accordingly  in  the  folio  the  poet's 
fine  imagery  is  entirely  loft,  and  Romeo  exclaims^ 
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"  An4  jSre  and  Jury  be  my  condad  n<wY !  '* 

The  other  jnftanc^  in  the  iame  play  is  not  lefs 
wmarkable.  Iij  the  quarto^  1 599,  the  Friar,  ad- 
dreiSng  Rojnep,  is  made  to  fay, 

"  Thoa  puis  up  Jhy  loittioe,  and  thy  Jove/* 

The  editor  of  the  folio  perceiving  here  a  grofs 
corruption,  fubftitute4  thefe  words  : 

''  Thoo  putifft  up  thy  fortpane,  and  4fay  love  3" 

lK>t  perceiving  that  up  was  a  niisprint  for  uponj 
znd  puts  for  poutSy  (which  according  to  the  ancient 
mode  was  written  inftead  of  powfjl,)  as  he  would 
have  found  by  looking  into  another  copy  without  a 
date,  and  as  he  might  have  conjedlured  £rom  the 
correfponding  line  in  the  original  play  printed  in 
1597*  had  he  eyfer  examined  it : 

*f  Hiou  frowrCfi  upon  thy  fate,  that  fmiles  on  thee.** 

So  little  known  indeed  was  the  value  of  the  early 
impreiiions  of  books,  (not  revifed  or  corrected  by 
their  authors,)  that  King  Charles  the  Fir  ft,  though 
a  great  admirer  of  our  poet,  was  contented  with 
the  fecond  folio  edition  of  his  plays,  unconfcious 
of  the  numerous  mifreprefentations  and  interpo- 
lations by  which  every  page  of  that  copy  is  dis- 
figured }  and  in  a  volume  of  the  quarto  plays  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  that  king,  and  is  now  in  my  coUedion,  I  did  not 
find  a  fingle  firft  impreffion.  In  like  manner.  Sir 
William  D' Avenant,  when  he  made  his  alteration  of 
the  play  of  Macbeth^  appears  to  have  ufed  the  third 
folio  printed  in  1664.^ 

•  In  that  copy  anoint  being  corraptly  printed  indead  of  aroint,, 
*'  Anoint  \h^,  witch,  the' rump-fed  ronyon  cries/' 
the  error  was  implicitly  adopted  by  D'Avenant. 
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The  various  readings  found  in  the  different  im* 
preffions  of  the  quarto  copies  are  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  late  editors :  it  is  obvious  from  what 
has  been  already  flated,  that  the  firfl  edition  of 
each  play  is  alone  of  any  authority,'  and  accord* 
ingly  to  no  other  have  I  paid  any  attention.  All 
the  variations  in  the  fubiequent  quartos  were  made 
by  accident  or  caprice.  Where,  however,  there 
are  two  editions  printed  in  the  fame  year,  or  an 
undated  copy,  it  is  oecefiary  to  examine  each  of 
them,  becaufe  which  of  them  was  firft^  can  not 
be  afcertained;  and  being  each  printed  from  a 
manuscript, ,  they  carry  with  them  a  degree  of 
authority  to  which  a  re-impreffion  cannot  be  en- 
titled. Of  the  tragedy  of  King  Lear  there  are  no 
lefs  than  three  copies,  vamng  from  each  other, 
printed  for  the  fame  bookfeller^  and  in  the  fame 
year. 

Of  all  the  plays  of  which  there  are  no  quarto 
copies  extant,  the  firft  folio,  printed  in  l623,  is 
the  only  authentick  edition. 

An  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  fome  that 
the  fecond  impreflion  of  that  book>  publifhed  in 
1632,  has  a  fimilar  claim  to  authenticity.  "  Who- 
ever has  any  of  the  folios,  (fays  Dr.  Johnfixi,)  has 
all,  excepting  thofe  diveriities  which  mere  reitera- 
tion of  editions  will  produce.  I  collated  them  all 
at  the  beginning,  but  afterwards  u(ed  only  the 
firft,  from  which  (he  afterwards  adds,)  ^  the  fub* 
fequent  folios  never  differ  but  by  accident  or  neg- 
ligence." Mr.  Steevens,  however,  does  not  fub^ 
icribe  to  this  opinion.     *'  The  edition  of   l632, 

'  Except  only  in  the  inftance  of  Romeo  and  JuUei,  where  the 
firft  cop7^  printed  in  isgj,  appears  to  be  an  imperfed  iketeb> 
and  theraoro  cannot  be  entirely  relied  on.  Yet  ev^  this  fbr- 
niihes  nsany  valnable  corre^iona  of  the  mcsc  perfeft  copy  of  that 
tragedy  in  its  prefent  fUit^,  printed  ip  1^99. 
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(&ys  that  gendeman,)  is  not  without  value;  for 
though  it  be  in  foQie  places  more  incorre6lly 
printed  than  the  preceding  one^  it  has  likewife  the 
advantage  of  various  readings,  which  are  not 
merely  fuch  as  re-iteration  of  copies  will  naturally 
produce." 

What  Dr.  Johnfon  has  ftated,  is  not  quite  acco* 
rate.  The  lecond  folio  does  indeed  very  frequently 
differ  from  the  firft  by  negligence  or  chance ;  but 
much  more  frequently  by  the  editor's  profound  ig* 
norance  of  our  poet's  phrafeology  and  metre,  in 
confequence  of  which  there  is  fcarce  a  page  of  the 
book  which  is  not  disfigured  by  the  capricious 
alterations  introduced  by  the  perfbn  to  whom  the 
care  of  that  impreffion  was  entnifled.  This  per- 
fbn in  fe<5l,  whoever  he  was,  and  Mr.  Pope,  were 
the  two  great  corrupters  of  our  poet's  text ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  arbitrary  alterations  in- 
'troduced  by  thefe  two  editors  were  numbered,  in 
the  plays  of  which  no  quarto  copies  are  extant, 
they  would  greatly  exceed  all  the  corruptions  and 
errors  of  the  prefs  in  the  original  and  only  authen- 
tick  copy  of  thoffe  plays.  Though  my  judgment 
on  this  fubjeft  has  been  formed  after  a  very  careful 
examination,  I  cannot  expedl  that  it  fhould  be  re- 
ceived on  my  mere  aflertion :  and  therefore  it  is 
necefJary  to  fubflantiate  it  by  proof.  This  cannot 
be  affected  .but  by  a  long,  minute,  and  what  I  am 
jafraid  will  appear  to  many,  an  uninterefiing  dif- 
quifition :  but  let  it  fHU  be  remembered  that  to « 
a&ertain  the  genuine  text  of  thefe  plays  is  an  c^e<^ 
of  great  importance. 

On  a  revifion  of  the  fecond  folio  printed  in 
163a,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  editor  of  that  book 
was  entirely  ignorant  of  our  poet's  phrafeology  and 
|netre>  ano  that  various  alterations  were  made  by 
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him,  in  confequence  of  that  ignorance,  which  ren- 
der his  edition  of  no  value  whatfoever. 

I.  His  ignorance  of  Shakfpeare's  phrafeology 
is  proved  by  the  following  among  many  other  in* 
fiances. 

He  did  not  know  that  the  doable  negative  was 
the  cuftomary  and  authorized  language  of  the  age 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  therefore,  inftead  of-^ 

**  Nor  to  her  bed  no  hcmage  do  I  owe.** 

Comedy  of  Errors,  A6k  III.  fc.  ii. 

he  printed — 

"  Nor  to  her  bed  a  homage  do  I  owe.** 

So,  in  As  you  like  it^  A.&.  II.  fc.  iv.  infte^d  oif-^ 
"  I  can  not  go  no  further,"  he  printed — "  I  can  go 
no  further.'* 

In  Much  Ado  about  Nothingy  A<51  III.  fc.  i.  Hero, 
fpeaking  of  Beatrice,  fays, 

"  there  will  flxe  hide  hcr^ 

"  To  Ifften  our  purpofer 

for  which  the  fecond  folio  fubftitutes — 


•  there  will  (he  hide  her. 


"  To  Uften  to  our  purpofe.*' 

Ag^n,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale,  A<51 1,  fc.  ii  t 
''  Thou  doil  make  poffible^  things  ndt  fo  held.** 

The  plain  meaning  is,  thou  doft  make  thofe 
things  poffible,  which  are  held  to  be  impoffible] 
But  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  not  underftand- 
ing  the  line,  reads — • 

*'  Thou  doftmake  poffible  things  not  to  ^  fo  hcldi,**  .  r 
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i.  e.  thou  doft  make  thofe  things  to  be  efieemed 
impoffible,  which  are  poffible :  the  very  reverfe  of 
what  the  poet  meant. 

In  the  fame  play  is  this  line : 

'^  I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  yon." 

Here  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  not  being 
converlant  with  Shakfpeare's  irregular  language, 
reads — 

*<  I  appointed  him  to  murder  joa.** 

Again,  m  Macbeth  : 

''  This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 

''  Bj  the  name  of  raoft  kind  hoA^s  3  and  ^11/  up 

"  In  meafureiefs  content." 

Not  knowing  thBtJhut  up  meant  concluded,  th^^di« 
tor  of  the  fecond  folio  reads — 


-  and  ihut  it  up  ^i.  e.  ihe  diamond] 


'^  In  meafureiefs  content.' 

In  the  fame  play  the  word  lated,  ("  Now  fours 
the  Uated  traveller — ")  not  being  underftood,  is 
changed  to  /a/e/?,    and  Colmes-/«cA  to  Colmes- 

mil. 

Again,  ibidem :  when  Macbeth  fays,  *^  Hang 
thofe  that  talk  of  fear,"  it  is  evident  that  thefe 
words  are  not  a  wifli  or  imprecation,  but  an  in- 
jundiion  to  hang  all  the  cowards  in  Scotland.  The 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  however,  eonfidering  the 
paflage  in  the  former  light,  reads  : 

''  Hang  ihcm  that^an^  in  fear." 

FjEom  the  faip^  ignorance^  . 
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''  And  all  dar  jeRctiBji  hw^  lij^itcd  fMt 
"  The  way  to  dtifti^  death." 

is  changed  to— 

*'  Add  all  our  ycfterdays  have  lighted  fools 
"  The  way  to  Jiudy  deafh/* 

In  King  Richard  IL  BoDngbroke  fays, 

«'  And  I  muft  find  that  title  in  your  tongue/'  &c?. 

L  e.  you  muft  addrefs  me  by  that  title.  But  thi^ 
not  being  underftood,  town  is  in  the  fecond  folio 
fubftituted  for  tongue. 

The  double  comparative  is  common  in  the  plays 
of  Shakfpeare.    Yet,  inftead  of 


-  m  gite  my  reafons 


**  More  worthier  than  their  roices/' 

Corialanus,  A6l  Ul.  fc.  1.    FIrft  Fofia. 

we  have  in  the  feccMid  copy, 

**  More  worthy  than  their  voices." 

So^  in  Othelloy  A<Sl  I.  fc.  v. — ^^  opinion,  a  fore- 
reign  miflrefs  of  efFedls,  throws  a  mort  Jafer  voice 
on  you,"-^i8  changed  in  the  fecond  folio,  to— 
**  opnion,  &c,  throws  a  more  fafe  voice  on  you." 

Again^  in  Hamlet, '  AA  III.  fc.  ii.  inftead  of— - 
^  your  wifdom  fhould  (how  itfelf  more  richer,  to 
fignify  this  to  the  dodor  ;**  we  find  in  the  copy  of 

lQS2y  " your  wifdom  ihould  fhow  itfelf  more 

richy*  &c. 

In  The  Winters  Tale,  the  word  vajl  npt  being 
underftood, 

'<  ....^  they  (hook  hands  as  over  a  t^ii/l.**    Furll  Folia  - 
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^e  find  in  the  &oond  copy^  ^^  -^as  over  a  vaft 
fear 

In  King  Join,  A&  V.  fc  v»  firft  folio^  are  thefe 
lines : 


-  The  Englifh  lords 


''  By  his  perfaaiion  are  again  fallen  oS,^ 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  thinking,  I  fup- 
pofe,  that  as  thefe  lords  had  not  b^ore  delerted  the 
French  king,  it  was  improper  to  (ay  that  they  had 
again  fallen  off,  fubftituted  ^^  -'—  are  at  la/i  fallen 
oIT;**  not  perceiving  that  the  meaning  is,  that  thefe 
lords  had  gone  baidc  again  to  their  own  country-- 
Hien^  whom  they  had  before  deferted. 

In  King  Henry  nil.  A&  II.  fc.  ii.  Norfolk, 
fpeaking  of  Wolfey,  iays,  "  Til  venture  one  have  at 
him/'  This  being  mifunderflood,  is  changed  ia 
the  feoond  copy  to — '^  I'll  venture  one  heave  at  him«'^ 

Julius  Ci^r  likewife  fumiihes  various  fpecimena 
of  his  ignorance  of  Shakfpeare^s  language.  The 
phrafe,  to  bear  hard,  not  being  underAood,  infiead 
of— 

*'  Caius  Ligarias  doth  hear  Cs^far  hard:*    Firft  Folio. 

we  find  in  the  fecond  copy, 

^'  Caius  Liganns  doth  bear  Caefdr  haired:^ 

and  from  the  fame  caufe  the  words  dank,  ble/i,  and 
hurtled,  are  difmifled  from  the  text,  and  more  fami- 
liar words  fubflituted  in  their  room.* 

'       "  To  walk  unbraced,  and  fuck  up  the  humours 
'  ''  Of  the  dank  morning.""    Firft  Folio. 
*'  Of  the  dark  tneming/'     Second  Fdio. 
"  We  are  hl^  that  Rome  is  rid  of  Wm."    Hrft  FoBo. 
*'  We  are  glad  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him."     Second  Folio. 

*'  The  ndfe  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air."    Rfft  Folio. 
"  The  nolle  of  \Mtk  hurried  in  the  air/'    Seeo&dFoli^ 
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In  like  manner  in  the  third  A&  of  CoriolanWi 
fc.  ii.  the  ancient  verb  to  owe,  i.  e.  to  poflefs^  is 
discarded  by  t(ii6  editor^  and  own  fubAitated  in  its, 
place. 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatray  we  find  in  the  original 
copy  thefe  lines : 


•  I  fay  sfgadn,  thy  fpidt 


*'  Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him^ 
"  But  he  alwat/,  'tis  noble." 

.  Inftead  of  reftoring  the  true  word  away,  which 
was  thus  corruptly  exhibited^  the  editor  of  the  fe-^ 
cond  folio,  without  any  regard  to  the  context,  altered 
another  part  of  the  line,  and  abfurdly  printed— 
^  But  he  alway  is  noble.** 

In  the  fame  play,  AS:  L  fc.  iii.  Cleopatra  fays  to 
Charmian— ^  Quick  and  return ;"  for  which  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  not  knowing  that  quick 
was  either  ufed  adverbially,  or  elliptically  for  Be 
quick,  fubftitutes— "  Quickly,  and  return." 

In  Timon  of 'Athens,  are  thefe  Knes : 

"  And  that  unapt  nefs  made  jour  minifter 
«  Thus  to  ejccufc  yourfelf." 

i.  e.  and  made  that  unaptnd%  yonf  rriiniifer  to  et- 
cufe  yourfelf ;  cm',  in  other  words^  availed  yourfelf 
of  that  unaptnefs  as  an  excufe  for  your  own  con- 
dudl.  The  words  being  inverted  and  put  out  of 
their  natural  order,  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio 
fuppofed  that  unaptnefs,  being  pTaced  firft,  muft  be 
the  nominative  cafe,  and  therefore  reads — 

''  And  that  unaptoeis  made  you  jninifier, 
"  Thus  to  excufe  yourfelf." 

In  that  play,  from  the  fame  ignorance,  inftead 
of  Timon^s  exhortation  to  the  thieves,  to  kill  as 
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wdHag  rob.— "Take  wealth  and  lives  together,'* 
we  find  in  the  fecond  copy,  *^  Take  wealth,  and 
live  together/'  And  with  equal  ignorance  and 
licentioufnefs  this  editor  altered  the  epitaph  on 
Timon,  to  render  it  what  he  thought  me|)trical,  by 
leaving  out  various  words.  In  the  original  edition 
it  a}q>ears  as  it  does  in  Plutarch,  and  therefore  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  variations  in  the  fecond 
copy  were  here,  as  in  other  places,  all  arbitrary  and 
capricious. 

Again,  in  the  fame  play,  we  have — 

'' /defiled  land." 
and — 

'*  O,  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  word]**  &c. 

The  editor  not  underftanding  either  of  thefe  pat 
fages,  and  fuppofing  that  /  in  the  firft  of  them  waa 
ufed  as  a  perfonal  pronoun,  (whereas .  it  flands  ac- 
cording to  the  ufage  of  that  time  for  the  affirmative 
partible,  ayy)  reads  in  the  firft  line, 

"  I  defy  land  i** 

and  exhibits  the  other  line  thus  : 

"  O,  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  world;*  &c. 

Our  author  and  the  contemporary  writers  gene- 
rally write  warSf  not  wary  &c.  The  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio  being  unapprifed  of  this,  reads  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatray  A6i  III.  fc  v :  "Caefar 
having  made  ufe  of  him  in  the  war  againft  Pom- 
pey," — ^inftead  of  wars,  the  reading  of  the  original 
copy. 

The  feventh  fcene  of- the  fourth  a<5t  of  this  play 

Vol.  I.  Gg 
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concludes  with  thefe  words  :  "  Defpatch. — ^Eno- 
barbus !"  Antony,  who  is  the  fpeaker,  defires 
his  attendant  Eros  to  defpatch,  and  then  pronounces 
the  name  Enobarbusy  who  had  recently  deferted 
him,  and  whofe  lofs  he  here  laments.  But  there 
being  no  perfon  on  the  fcene  but  Eros,  and  the 
point  being  inadvertently  omitted  after  the  word 
dijpatch,  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  fuppofed 
that  Enobarbus  muft  have  been  an  error  of  the 
prefs,  and  therefore  reads : 

"  Difpatch,  Erosr 

In  Troilusand  Crefsida,  Creflida  iays, 

"  Things  wcin  are  done ;  joy  s  foul  licf  in  the  doing." 

i.  e.  the  foul  of  joy  lies,  &c.  So,  ^^  love's  vifible 
you/,"  and  "  my  foul  of  counfel ;"  expreffions  like- 
wife  ufed  by  Shakfpeare.  Here  alfo  the  editor  of 
the  fecond  folio  exhibits  equal  ignorance  of  his 
author;  for  in((ead  of  this  eminently  beautiful 
expreflion,  he  has  given  u& — 

"  Thinga  won  are  donej  thefouVsjoy  lies  in  doing." 

In  King  Richard  IIL  Ratcliflf,  addf  effing  the  lords 
at  Pomfret,  fays, 

''  Make  halle^  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate'' 

for  which  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  alike 
ignorant  of  the  poet's  language  and  metre,  has 
fubilituted, 

''  Make  hafte,  the  hour  of  death  is  now  expired,*' 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

''  The  earth  hath  fwallow'd  «11  my  hopes  but  fhe." 
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The  word  Tke  being  accidentally  omitted  in  the  firft 
folio,  the  editor  of  the  fecond  fupplied  the  defeat 
by  reading — 

"  Earth  hath  up  fwalloVd  all  my  hopes  but  fhc." 

Again,  in  thei  fame  play ;  "  I'll  lay  fourteen  of 
iny  teeth,  aiid  yet,  to  my  teen  be  it  fpoken,  I  have 
but  four:"  not  underftanding  the  word  teen,  he 
fubftituted  teeth  inftead  of  it^ 

AgaiA,  ibidem: 

*'  Prick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  thaid'^"' 

Man  being  corruptly  printed  inftead  of  maid  in  the 
firft  folio,  1623,  the  editor  of  the  fecond,  who 
never  examined  a  fingle  quarto  copy,*  corrected 
the  error  at  random^  by  reading — ^ 

*  That  this  editor  never  exanuned  any  of  the  quarto  copies^  id 
proved  by  the  following  inflanced  : 

In  Troilus  and  Crejffida,  we  find  id  the  firfl  folio : 

<c  : tije  remainder  viands 

'^  We  do  not  throw  in  unrefpedive  Jame, 
*'  Becaufe  we  now  are  full." 
Finding  this  nonfenfe^  he  printed  ^*  in  unrefpedive  place.**  tn 
the  quarto  he  would  have  found  the  true  word— :^«/e. 

Again^  in  the  fame  play,  the  following  lines  are  thus  corruptly 
exhibited : 

"  That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worfhip  Ajax  } 
*'  Since  things  in  naotion  begin  to  catch  the  eye^ 
''  »Than  what  not  ftirs." 
the  words-^"  begin  to,**  being  inadvertently  repeated  in  the 
fecond  line,  by  the  compofitor's  eye  glancing  on  the  line  a^ove. 
The  editor  of  tbe  fecond  folio,   inilead  of  examining  the 
quarto,  where  he  would  have  found  the  true  reading  :  • 
"  Since  things  in  motion  fooner  catch  the  eye." 
thought  onlv  of  amending  the  metre,  and  printed  tbe  line  thus  : 

"  Since  things  in  motion  *gin  to  catch  the  ey&— " 
leaving  the  paiTage  nonfenfe>  as  he  found  it. 
So,  in  Titus  Andronicus : 

"  And  let  no  comfort  delight  mine  car — " 

.      Gg2 
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"  Prick'd  from  the  Itoy  finger^  a  woman.*' 

Again : 

"  Doft  thou  love  mc  ?  I  know  thou  wilt  fa/,  ay  :" 

The  word  me  being  omitted  in  the  firft  foUo,  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  capricioufly  fupplied  the  tBetre 
thus : 


being  erroneoufly  printed  in  the  firft  folio,  in^lead  of  "  And  let 
no  comforter"  Src.  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  correded  the 
error  according  to  his  fancy,  by  reading-^ 

*'  And  let  no  comfort  elfe  delight  mine  car/* 
So,  irt  Loves  Ldhour*s  L^,  Vol.  VII.  p.  g6  :  "  Old  Mm- 
tuan,  who  underftands  thee  not,  loves  th^  not"  The  words  in 
the  Italick  charadter  being  inadvertently  omitted  ih  the  firft  folio, 
the  editor  of  the  fecond  ftrfio,  inftead  of  applying  to  the  quarto 
to  cure  the  defed>  printed  tl»  i^2tS^gG  jnft  as  he  found  it :  and 
in  like  manner  in  the  fame  play  implicitly  followed  the  error  of 
the  firft  folio,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,—- 

''  O,  tiidt  your  face  were  fo  ftill  of  O's—" 
though  the  omiffion  of  the  wofd  not,  which  id  found  in  the  quarto^ 
made  the  parage  nonfenfb. 

So,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  : 

"  And  I  will  break  with  her.    Wds't  not  to  this  end,"  8cc. 
being  printed  inftead  of— 

"  And  I  will  break  with  htt  and  with  her  father, 

"  And  thou  Jhalt  have  her.    Was^t  not  to  this  end,"  Sec. 
Ae  crwr>  which  amfe  from  the  compofitor's  eye  glancing  from 
one  line  to  the  other,  was  implicitly  adopted  in  the  fecond  follo^ 
Again,  in  Ji  MUfummet^ Night" s  Dream  : 

"  Ah  me,  for  aught  that  I  could  ever  read, 

'*  Could  ever,  hear,"  &c. 
the  Words  Ah  me  "being  accidentally  omitted  in  the  firft  folio,  in- 
ftead of  applying  to  the  quarto  for  the  true  reading,  he  fupplied 
the  defcft,  according  to  his  own  fancy,  thus  : 

"  Hermia,  for  aught  that  I  could  ever  read,**  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  he  arbitrarily  gives  us— 

**  The  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  when  you  behold," 
inftead  of— 

'.'  IVhy  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb." 
See  p.  454.    Innumerable  other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  might 
be  produced. 
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''  Doft  thou  love  ?  0,  I  Jmow  thot»  wilt  fay,  ay." 

This  expletive,  we  (ball  prefently  find,  when 
I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  popt'3  rp^tpe,  was  his  con- 
ftant  expedient  in  all  difficulties. 

In  Meafurefor  Meafure  he  printed  ignominy  in- 
fiead  of  ignomi/y  the  reading  of  the  firft  folio,  and 
the  common  language  of  tne  time.'  In  the  fame 
play,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  conftable's  humour, 
he  corredled  his  phrafeology,  and  fubftituted  inftant 
for  dijlant ;  ("  — at  that  very  diftant  time  :"j  and 
in  like  manner  he  makes  Dogberry,  in  Much  Ado 
about  Nothings  exhort  the  watch  not  to  be  vigitanty 
but  vigilant. 

Among  the  inarks  of  love,  RofalincJ,  in  As  you 
like  it,  mentions  "  a  beard  negledled,  which  you 
have  not ; — but  I  pardon  you  for  that ;  for,  fimply,  • 
your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  re- 
venue." Not  underftanding  the  meaning  of  the 
word  having  J  this  editor  reads--^"-your  having  no 
beard,"  &c. 

In  A  Midfummer.  Night's  Dreamy  Pyramus  fays, 

"  Ifee  a  voice  5  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 
''  To  fpy  an'  I  can  hear  my  Thifby's  face." 

Of  the  humour  of  this  paflage  he  had  not  the 
leaft  notion,  for  he  p-inted,  inftead  of  it, 

*"'  I  hear  a  voice  5  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 
*'  To  fpy  an'  I  c^nfee  my  Thilby's  face." 

In  The  Merchant  of  VinicCy  A<Sl  I.  fc.  i.  we  find 
in  the  firft  folio, 

'*  And  out  of  doubt  you  do  more  wrong—" 

^hich  the  editor  of  the'  fecond  perceiving  to  be 
imperfedt,  he  corre6led  at  raridom  thus ; 

Gg3 
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**  And  oat  of  doabt  you  do  to  me  more  wrong  " 

Had  he  coxifulted  the  original  quarto,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  poet  wrote — 

"  And  oat  of  doobt  you  do  me  now  more  wrong." 

So,  in  the  lame  play, — ^**  But  q/'mine,  then 
yours,"  being  corruptly  printed  inftead  of — '^  But 
j/'mine,  then  yours,"  this  editor  arbitrarily  reads — 
"  But^^  mine,  then  yours/' 

Again,  ibidem; 

**  Or  even  as  wcD  ufc  queftion  with  the  wcdf, 
"  The  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb/' 

the  words  "  Why  he  hath  made^'  being  omitted  in 
the  firft  folio  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  line, 
the  fecond  folio  editor  fupplied  the  defeat  thu3 
abfurdly : 

*'  Or  even  as  well  ufc  queftion  with  the  wolf, 
*'  The  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  when  you  behold.** 

In  Othello  the  word  fnipe  being  mifprinted  in  thp 
firft  folio, 

**  If  I  fhoold  time  expend  with  fuch  afnpe" 

the  editor  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  fubr 
fiituted  fwain  inftead  of  the  corrupted  wprd. 
Again,  in  the  fame  play, 

*'  For  of  qay  hcfirt  thofe  c}iarms,  thinjs  eyes,  are  blotted." 

being  printed  in  the  firft  folio  jnflead  of — ^^  Forth 
of  my  heart,"  8cc,  which  was  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  time,  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio 
amended  the  error  according  to  his  fancy,  by  read- 
ing— — ^ 
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"  For  off  my  heart  thofe  charms,  thine  eyes,  are  blotted." 

Again,  in  the  feme  play,  A61 V.  fc.  i.  not  under- 
ftanding  the  phrafeology  of  our  author's  time, 

*'  Who's  there?  Whofe  noife  is  this,  that  cries  on  murder?" 

he  fubftituted — 

*'  Whofe  noife  is  this,  that  cries  out  murder  ?" 

and  in  the  firft  K&  of  the  fame  play,  not  per- 
ceiving the  force  of  an  en^inently  beautiful  epi- 
thet, for  "  defarts  idle^^  he  has  given  us  "  defarts 
wildr 

Again,  in  that  tragedy  we  find — 


-  what  charms. 


*'  What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magick, 
"  (For  fuch  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal,) 
"  I  woa  his  daughter." 

that  is,  I  won  his  daughter  with ;  and  fo  the  editor 
of  the  fecond  folio  reads,  not  knowing  that  this 
kind  of  elliptical  expreflion  frequently  occurs  in 
this  author's  works,  as  I  have  fhown  in  a  note  on 
the  laft  fcene  of  Cymbeline,  and  in  other  places.^ 

In  like  manner  he  has  corrupted  the  following 
paflage  in  ji  Midfummer'Nigkt*s  Dream  : 

'^  So  will  I  grow,  fo  live,  {q  die,  my  lord, 
*'  Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
"  Unto  his  lordfliip,  whojfe  unwijhed  yoke 
*'  My  foul  confents  not  to  give  fovereignty." 

i.  e.  to  give  fovereignty  to.    Here  too  this  editor 
has  unneceflarily   tampered  with    the    text,    and 

^  SeeVol.XVIILp.647,  n.25  Vol.  XV.  p.  196,  n.4;  and 
Vol.  XIX.  p.  266,  p.  7. 
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having  contra6^ed  the  word  unwijked,  he  exhibited 
the  line  thus : 

"  Unto  his  lordibipi  to  whoffc  unwi/k'd  yoke 
"  My  foul  confcnts  not  to  give  fovereignty." 

an  interpolation  which  was  adopted  in  the  fub- 
fequent  copies,  and  which,  with  all  the  modem 
editors,  I  incautioufly  fufFered  to  remain  in  the 
prefent  edition.^ 

The  grave-digger  in  Hamlet  obferteB  *^  that  your 
tanner  will  laft  you  nine  year^'  and  fuch  is  the 
phrafeology  which  Shakfpeare  always  attributes  to 
his  lower  chara6lers  ;  but  inftead  of  this,  in  the  fe* 
cond  folio,  we  find—"  pine  y^an." 

**  Your  Ikill  fliall,  lik^  a  ftar  i'the  iofkeft  night, 
"  ^ick  fiery  off  indeed.--'* 

fays  Hamlet  to  Laertes.  But  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio,  conceiving,  I  fuppofe,  that  if  a  ftar 
appeared  with  extraordinary  fcintillation,  the  night 
muft  neceflarily  be  luminous,  reads  — "  i'the 
hri0itefi  night ;"  and,  with  equal  iagacity,  not  ac- 
quiefcing  in  Edgar's  notion  of  ^^  faur-incKi 
bridges,'*  this  editor  has  furnifhed  him  with  a 
much  fafer  pafs,  for  he  reads^ — ^^  four^rtkd 
bridges.** 

In  King  Henry  Vllh  are  thefe  lines  : 


•  If  we  did  think 


*'  His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth — •^■ 

Not  underjfhmding  this  phrafeology,  and  fuppofing 
that  were  muft  require  a  noun  in  the  plural  number, 
he  reads : 


<  See  Vol.  IV.  p.  32^,  «.  ^ 
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-If  we  did  think 


"  His  contemplations  were  above  the  earth,**  &c. 

Again,  in  Troiltcs  and  Crefsida,  Aft  IV.  fc.  ii : 
''  With  wings  more  momentary-Jwift  than  thought.** 

This  compound  epithet  not  heing  underftood,  he 
reads: 

*'  With  wings  more  momentary,  fwifter  than  thought** 

In  The  Taming  of  the  Shrewy  Aft  I.  fc.  ii.  Hor- 
tenfio,  defcribing  Catharine,  fays, 

''  Her  only  fault  (and  that  uh-^anlis  enoi^) 
*'  Is, — that  flie  is  intolerable  curft  j — ^** 

« 

meaning,  that  this  one  was  a  hq/i  of  faults.  But 
this  not  being  comprehended  by  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio,  with  a  view,  doubtlefs,  of  rendering 
the  paiTage  more  grammatical,  he  fubftituted — 
^'  and  that  is  fault  enough." 

So,  in  King  Lear,  we  find — "  Do  you  know  this 
noble  gentleman  ?"  But  this  editor  fuppofing,  it 
fhould  feem,  that  a  gentleman  could  not  be  noUe, 
or  that  a  noble  could  not  be  a  gentleman,  inftead 
of  the  origind  text,  reads — "  Do  you  know  this 
nohleman  .^" 

In  Meafure  for  Meafure,  Aft  II.  fc.  i,  Efcalus, 
addreffing  the  Juftice,  fays,  '*  I  pray  you  home  to 
^dinner  with  me :"  this  familiaf  diftion  not  being 
underfiood,  we  find  in  tiie  fecond  folio,  "  I  pray 
you  go  home  to  dinner  with  me."  And  in  Othello^ 
not  having  iagacity  enough  to  fee  that  apine^  was 
printed  by  a  mere  tranfpofition  of  the  letters,  for 

"  Though  I  do  bate  him^  as  I  do  hell  apines,** 
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inftead  of  correAing  the  word,  he  evaded  the  diffi- 
culty by  omitting  it,  and  exhibited  the  line  in  an 
imperfeft  ftate. 

The  Duke  of  York,  in  the  third  part  of  King 
Henry  FL  exclaims, 

•'  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  capnibals 
*'  Would  not  have  touch'd^  would  not  have  (bin*d  with 
blood." 

Thefe  lines  being  thus  carefully  arranged  in  the  firft 
folio : 

"  That  face  of  his 

**  The  hungry  cannibals  would  not  have  touqh'd^ 

"  Would  not  have  ftain'd  with  blood—" 

the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  leaving  the  firft  line 
imperfeft  as  he  found  it,  completed  the  laft  line  by 
this  abfurd  interpolation : 

*'  Would  not  have  ilain*d  the  rofesjujl  with  blood," 

Thefe  are  but  a  few  of  the  numerous  corruptions 
and  interpolations  found  in  that  copy,  from  the 
editor's  ignorance  of  Shakfpeare's  phrafeology. 

11.  Let  us  now  examine  how  far  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  metre  of  thefe  plays. 

In  The  Winter's  Talcy  AA  III.  fc.  ii.  we  find— 

*f  What  wheels  ?  racks  ?  fires  ?  what  flaying  ?  baling  ? 
*'  In  leads,  or  oils  ?" 

Not  knowing  that  ^res  was  ufed  as  a  difly liable,  he 
added  the  word  burning  at  the  end  of  the  line  : 

"  What  wheels  ?  racks  ?  fires  ?  what  flaying  ?  boiling? 
burning?'* 
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So  again,  in  Julius  Ca?far,  A&,  III.  fc.  n.  from 
the  fame  ignorance,  the  word  all  has  been  interpo- 
lated by  this  editor : 

''  Ad4  with  the  brands  jSre  all  the  traitors*  hoofes." 

inftead  of  the  reading  of  the  original  and  authen- 
iick  copy, 

**  And  wijth  the  brands  jSr«  the  traitors'  houfes.** 

Again,  inMacjbeth: 

f*  I  would>  iwlule  it  was  fmiling  in  my  face^ 
'^  Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  bondefs  goms^ 
"  And  daih*d  the  brains  OQt>.  had  I  fofwom 
**  As  yon  have  dope  to  this/' 

Not  perceiving  that T^om  was  ufed  as  a  diflyllable, 
he  reads — *^  had  I  but  fo  fworn," 

Charms  our  poet  fometimes  ufes  as  a  word  of  two 
iyJlables.     Thus,  in  The  Tempejl,  K&,  I,  fc.  ii : 

"  Curs'd  be  I,  that  did  fo  !  All  the  charms;'  &c. 
inflead  of  which  this  editor  gives  us, 

"  Pors^d  be  I,  that  /  did  fo !  All  the  charms/'  &c. 

Hiyuf  is  almoft  always  ufed  by  Shakfpdare  as  a 
diflyllable,  but  of  this  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio 
was  ignorant ;  for  inflea(l  of  thefe  lines  in  King 
Richard  II: 


-So  (ighs^  and  tears,  and  groans^ 


*'  Show  minutes^  times^  and  hours :  but  my  time 
*'  Runs  pofting  on,"  &c. 


Jie  gives  us — 
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-Sofighs,  dDdtearSf  aDd^;roan8> 


^  Show  nrinutesj  times^  and  hours :  Obut  my  time/'*  &c. 

So  again,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors : 

**  ni  meet  70a  in  that  place,  feme  hcmr,  Jtr^  hence.** 

infiea4  of  the  original  readingt 

*'  I'll  meet  yoa  in  that  place  feme  hot0  hence.** 

Again,  in  The  Winters  Tale,  A61 1,  fc.  ii : 


•  wifhing  clocks  more  fwifit  ? 


"  Hours,   minuter  I    the  nooo,    midiii|^>    and    all 
eyes/*  hcc* 

inftead  of  the  original  reading, 

''  Hoars,  minutes  ?  noon,  midnight  ?  and  all  eyes,"*  kc. 

Again,  in  jilFs  well  that  ends  well,  A&.  IL  fc.  iii : 

'  In  Meq/ure  for  Meq/ure  we  find  tliefe  lines  : 
«  Merciful  heaven ! 

*'  Thou  rather,  with  thy  (harp  and  fulphurous  bolt, 
'^  Splifft  the  tnwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
*'  Tlian  the  foft  mirtle ;— But  man,  proud  man,"  &c. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  word  was  omitted  in  the  laft 
line  3  perhaps  fome  epithet  to  mirtle.    But  the  editor  of  the  ie- 
cond  folio,  reforting  to  his  ufual  expedient,  abfurdly  reads  : 
'^  Than  the  foft  mirtle.    O  but  man,  proud  nan, — ." 
So,  in  Titus  Andronicus,  A&  III.  fc.  ii :  complaynet  being 
corruptly  printed  inftead  of  complayner, 

''  Speechlefs  complayntt,  1  will  learn  thy  thoujghts,— *' 
this  editor,  with  equal  abfurdity,  reads  : 

**  Speechlefs  complaint,  0,  I  will  learn  thy  thoughts.'* 
I  have  again  and  again  had  oecafio^  to  mjeotioj}  io  the  notes 
on  thcfe  plays,  that  omiffionis  of  all  the  errors  of  the  prefs  that 
which  mofl  frequently  happens^  On  collating  the  fourth  edition 
of  King  Richard  III,  printed  in  l6l2,  with  the  fecond  printed 
in  1598,  I  found  no  lefs  than  twenty-Jix  words  onutted. 
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**  Whidi  challeDges  iCfelf  as  honoora  born> 

**  And  is  not  like  the  ^re.    Honours  thrive^**  tec. 

This  editor,  not  knbwing  that  Jire  was  ufed  as  a  dif- 
iyllablfe  reads : 

^'  And  is  not  like  the  lire.    Honours  b^  thrive/'  &c. 

So,  in  King  Henry  F'L  P,  I : 

*'  Re^ued  is  Orleans  from  the  Engiyh,** 

Not  knowing  that  Englijh  was  ufed  as  a  trifyllable, 
he  has  completed  the  fine,  which  he  fuppofed  de- 
fefiive,  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  reads : 

^'  Refcu'd  is  Orkafis  from  the  Englilh  wobfet."" 

The  fame  play  furnifhes  us  with  various  other 
proofs  of  his  ignorance  of  our  poet's  metre.  Thus, 
indead  of 

*'  Orleans  the  baflard^  Charles,  Burgundy,—'* 

he  has  printed  (not  knowing  that  Charles  was  ufed 
as  a  word  of  two  fyllables,) 

♦*  Orleans  the  baftard,  Charles,  and  Burgundy." 

So,  inftead  of  the  original  reading, 
''  Dlvineft  creature,  Aftraea's  dau^ter,— •" 

{AJlrcea  being  ufed  as  a  word  of  three  fyllables,)  he 
has  printed — 

''  Divined  creature,  hright  Aftrs&a's  daughter." 

^     Again,  ibidem: 

"  Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  blift/* 
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Not  knowing  that  contrary  was  vSed  as  a  word  of 
four  iyllables^  he  reads: 

*'  Whereas  Che  contraty  bringeth  forth  blifi/* 
So  Jure  is  ufed  in  the  fame  play,  as  a  diflyllable  : 
"  Gloftcr,  we'll  meet :  to  thj  coft,  he/ure:* 
but  this  editor,  not  aware  of  this,  reads : 

"  Glo&cr,  we'll  meeti  to  thy  dear  coft,  be  fare." 

Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  P.  II. 

"  And  fo  to  arms^  vidorious  fatjier, — ^" 

izrfit^  being  ufed  as  a  diflyllable.    But  the  fecond 
folio  reads : 

**  And  fo  to  anns>  vl&orious  nolle  father.'" 
Again,  in  Twelflk-Night,  A61 1,  fc.  i.  we  find — 


•  when  liver«  brain,  and  heart> 


'*  Tbefe  fovereign  thrones^  are  all  fupply'd,  and  filFd^ 
"  (Her  fweet  perfeftions)  with  one  felf-king." 

for  which  the  editor,  not  knowing  that  perfections 
was  ufed  as  a  quadrifyllable,  has  fubftituted — 


-whenliyer,  brain,  and  heart. 


*'  Thefe  fovercign  thrones,  are  all  fupply'd,  and  fill'd, 
'*  (Her  fweet  perfe^ons)  with  one/elfjame  kmg." 

Again,  in  King  Henry  FL  P.  II : 

"  Prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  (halt  be  king.** 

for  which  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  not  know- 
ing Henry  to  be  ufed  as  a  trifyllable,  gives  us, 

^^  But  prore  it,  Henry,  and  thou  Ihalt  be  king." 
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Ir  like  manner  dazzled  is  uied  by  Shakipeare  as 
a  trifyllable  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona, 
AA  II.  fc.  iv : 

"  And  that  hath  daxxled  my  rcafon's  lighf^ 

ixiftead  of  which,  we  find  in  the  fecond  folio, 

'^  And  that  hath  dazzledyo  my  reafon's  Kght/* 

,  The  words  neither,  rather,  &c.  are  frequently 
uied  by  Shakfpeare  as  words  of  one  iyilable.  So, 
in  King  Henry  FI.  P.  Ill : 

*'  And  neither  by  treafon>  nor  hoiHIIty, 
**  To  icek  to  put  me  dowa-*.'* 

for  which  the  editor  of  the  iecond  folio  has  ^vea 
us, 

**  Neither  by  treafon,  nor  hoftflity/'  &c. 

In  Timon  of  Athens,  A61  III.  fc.  v.  Alcibiades 
alks, 

''  Is  this  the  balfam^  that  the  nfuring  fenate 
^*  Pours  into  captams*  wounds  ?  baniflmient^^ 

The  editor  of  the  Iecond  folio,  not  knowing  tiiat 
pours  was  ufed  as  a  diflyllable,  to  complete  the  flip* 
pofed  defe(3  in  the  metre,  reads  : 

'^  Is  this  the  balfam,  that  the  ufuring  fenate 

"  Pours  into  captains*  wounds !  ha  J  baniihmentr* 

Tickled  is  often  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  and  the  con- 
temporary poets,  as  a  word  of  three  (yllables-  So, 
in  King  Henry  FL  P.  II : 

**  She's  tickled  now  5  her  fume  needs  no  fpurs.'* 
inftead  of  which,  in  the  fecond  folio  we  have, — 
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"  She*s  tickled  now  5  her  fmne  can  need  no  fpars."* 

So,  in  TitiLS  AndronicuSf  AA  II.  fc.  i : 

''  Better  than  he  baye  n^om  Volcan*6  badge.** 

This  editi^,  not  knowing  that  worn  was  ufed  as  3 
di^Uable,  reads: 

**  Better  than  he  have  yet  worn  Yolcan's  badge/* 

Again^  in  Cymbeline,  AA  II.  ic.  v : 

"  All  faults  that  name^  naj,  that  hell  know8>  wfaj  hen, 
**  In  part,  or  all ;  but  rather  all :  for  even  to  vice/'  Sic. 

Thefe  lines  being  thus  carelefsly  diftributed  in 
the  original  copy, — 

''  All  hvlts  that  name,  naj,  that  hell  knows, 

**  Why  hers,  in  part,  or  all  j  but  rather  all :"  3cc. 

the  editor  of  the  iecond  folio,  to  fupply  the  defedl 
of  the  firft  line,  arbitrarily  reads,  with  equal  igno- 
rance of  his  author's  metre  and  phrafeology, 

.  "  All  faults  that  may  le  named,  nay,  that  hell  know», 
''  Why  hers,"  &c. 

In  King  Henry  IF.  P.  II.  Aft  I.  fc.  iii.  is  this 
line : 

"  And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  defircs^— ." 

infiead  of  which  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  to 
remedy  a  fuppofed  defedl  in  the  metre,  has  given 
us-— 

'^  And  being  now  trimm'd  up  in  thine  own  dcfircs, — ." 
Again,  in  As  you  like  it,  A61 II.  fc.  i : 


-he  pierceth  tlirough 


The  body  of  city,  country,  court, — ." 
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inftead  of  which  we  find  in  the  fecond  folio,  (the 
editor  not  knowing  that  country  was  ujfed  as  a  tri- 
fyllable,) 


he  piefpefh  through 


"  Xhe  body  of  city,  the  country,  court.*' 

In  like  manner,  in  The  fVintet's  "tale,  Afltl.  fc.  i. 
he  h^  given  Us : 


•  wc  knew  not 


''  The  dodrine  of  ill-doing,  no  dor  dream'd 
''  That  any  did : — -i" 


inftead  of- 


:  we  knew  hoi 


'*  The  dodrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dream*d,"  Sec. 

doctrine  being  ufed  as  a  wdrd  of  three  lyllables. 

"  Pay  him  fix  thoufand/'  &c.  fays  Portia  in  The 
Merchant  of  Fenice, 

"  Before  a  friend  of  this  defcription 

"  Should  lofe  a  hair  through  Baflanio*s  fauh.*' 

the  word  hair  being  ufed  as  a  diflyllable,  or  Bajfa- 
nio  as  a  quadrifyllable.  Of  this  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio  was  wholly  ignorant,  and  therefore 
reads : 

''  Should  lofe  a  hair  through  my  BafTanio's  fault/* 

In  Thfi  JVinter's  Tale,  A&  IV.  fc.  iii.  Florizel, 
addreffing  Perdita,  fays, 

>  my  de^red 


*'  Run  not  before  mine  honour )  nor  my  luflfl 
"  Burn  hotter  than  my  faith." 

To  complete  the  laft  hemifticb,  Perdita  is  made 
to  reply, 

Vol.  1.  Hh 
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"  O  but,  fir. 

**  YoQr  refelatioB  oanoot  bold." 

Here  again  this  editor  betrays  his  ignorance  of 
Shakfpeare^s  metre ;  for  not  kno^ying  that  bum  was 
ufed  as  a  diflyllable,  he  reaids-^ 

"  O  but,  dear  fir,"  &c. 

Again,  in  King  Henry  VIII.  Aft  IL  fix  ill.  tiiie 
Old  Lady  declares  to  Anne  Boleyn, 

"  "Tis  ftrangcj  a  thfee-pcnce  boVd  would  Aire  mc, 
*'  Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it." 

But  inftead  of  this,  hire  not  being  perceived  to  be 
ufed  as  a  word  of  two  fyUables,  we  find  in  the 
fecond  folio, 

"  "Us  Unnge ;    a  three-pence  bow*d  now  would  hire 
me,"  &c. 

This  editor,  indeed,  was  even  ignorant  of  the 
author's  manner  of  accenting  words,  for  in  The 
Tempejly  where  we  find. 


*  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 


'^  I  have  from  their  confines  call'd  to  ena^ 
*'  My  prefent  fancies, — " 

he  exhibits  the  fecond  line  thus  : 

"  I  have  from  all  their  confines  callM  to  enad,"  ^c* 

Again,  in  King  Lear,  K&.  II.  fc.  i,  inftead  of — 

''  To  have  the  expence  and  waile  of  his  rev6nues, — ^* 

the  latter  word,  being,  I  fuppofe,  differently  ac- 
cented after  our  poet's  death,  the  editor  of  the  fe- 
cond folio  has  given  us, 

'^  To  have  the  expence  and  wafte  of  revenues." 
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•Various  other  inftances  of  the  fame  kind  might 
be  produced ;  but  that  I  may  not  weary  my  readers^ 
I  will  only  add,  that  no  perfon  who  wifhes  to  pe- 
rufe  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  (hould  ever  open  the 
Second  Folio,  or  either  of  the  fubfequent  copies, 
in  which  all  thefe  capricious  alteratipns  were 
adopted,  with  many  additional  errors  and  inno- 
vations. 

It  may  feem  ftrange,  that  the  petfon  to  whom 
the  care  of  fupervifing  the  fecond  folio  was  con-^ 
figned,    jfhould  have  beeh  thus  ignorant  of  our 
poet's  language :  but  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reHgti  of  Charles  the  Firii: 
many  words  and  modes  of  fpeech  began  to  be  diC^ 
ufed,  which  had  been  common  in  the  age  of  Queea 
Elizabeth.      The  editor  of  the  fecond  folio  was 
probably  a  young  man,  perhaps  bom  in  the  year 
1600.     That  Sir  William  D'Avenant,    who  was 
born  in  l605,    did  not  always  perfwSly  underftand 
our  author's  language^    is  manifeft  from  various 
alterations  which  he  has  made  in  fome  of  his  pieces. 
The  fucceffive  Chronicles  of  Englifh  hiftory,  which 
were  compiled  between  the  years  1540  and  l630, 
afford  indubitable  proofs  of  the  gradual  change  in 
our  phrafeology  during  that  period.     Thus  a  narra* 
tive  which  Hall  exhibits  in  what  now  appears  to  u$ 
as  very  uncouth  and  ancient  diction,  is  again  ex* 
hibited  by  HoHnfhed,  about  forty  years  afterwards, 
in  fbmewhat  a  lefs  rude  form ;  and  in  the  chronicle 
of  Speed  and  Baker  in  1611  and  l630,  aflumes  a 
fomewhat  more  polifhed  air.     In  the  fecond  edi- 
tion of  Gafcoigne's  Poems  printed  in  1587,    the 
editor  thought  it  neceflary  to  explain  many  of  the 
words  by  placing  more  familiar  terms  in  the  margin, 
though  not  much  more  than  twenty  y^dr^had  elap(^ 

Hh2 
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from  the  time  of  thfeir  compofition  :  fo  rapid  w6re 
at  that  time  the  changes  in  our  language. 

My  late  friend  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt,  a  man  of  fuch 
candour,  accuracy,  and  profound  learning,  that  his 
death  muft  be  confidered  as  an  irreparable  lofs  to 
literature,  was  of  opinion,  that  in  printing  thefe 
plays  the  original  fpelling  fhould  be  adhered  to, 
and  that  we  never  could  be  fure  of  a  perfedtty 
faithful  edition,  unlefs  the  firft  folio  copy  was  made 
the  ftandard,  and  adlually  fent  to  the  prefs,  with 
fuch  corredlions  as  the  editor  might  think  proper. 
By  others^  it  was  fuggefted,  that  the  notes  fhould 
not  be  fubjoined  to  the  text,  but  placed  at  the  end 
of  each  volume,  and  that  they  fhould  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  complete  Gloflary.  The  former  fcheme 
(that  of  fending  the  firft  folio  to  the  prefs)  ap- 
peared to  me  liable  to  many  objedlions ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  if  the  notes  were  detached  from  the 
text^  many  readers  would  remain  uninformed,  ra- 
ther than  undergo  the  trouble  occalioned  by  per- 
petual references  from  one  part  of  a  volume  to 
another. 

In  the  prefent  edition  I  have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  all  the  advantages  which  would  have  re- 
fulted  from  Mr.  Tyrrwhitt's  plan,  without  any  of 
its  inconveniences.  Having  often  experienced  the 
fallacioufnefs  of  collation  by  the  eye,  I  deter- 
mined, after  I  had  adjufted  the  text  in  the  beft 
manner  in  my  power,  to  have  every  proof-fheet  of 
my  work  read  aloud  to  me,  while  I  perufed  the 
fim  folio,  for  thofe  plays  which  firft  appeared  in 
that  edition ;  and  for  all  thofe  which  had  been 
previoufly  printed,  the  firft  quarto  copy,  excepting 
only  in  the  inftances  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  fVind-- 
for^  and  King  H^nry  V.  which,  being  either  fketches 
or   imperfeft   copies,    could  not  be  wholly  relied 
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on  ;  and  King  Richard  ITI.^  of  the  earlleft  edition 
of  which  tragedy  I  was  not  poflefled.  I  had  at  the 
(ame  time  before  me  a  table  which  I  had  formed 
of  the  variations  between  the  quartos  and  the  folio. 
By  this  laborious  procefs  not  a  fingle  innovation, 
made  either  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  or 
any  of  the  modern  editors,  could  efcape  me.  From^ 
the  Index  to  all  the  words  and  phrafes  explained 
or  illuftrated  in  the  .notes,  which  I  have  fubjoined 
to  this  work,^  every  ufe  may  be  derived  which  the 
moft  copious  Gloflary  could  afford ;  while  thofe 
readers  who  are  lefs  intent  on  philological  inquiries, 
by  the  notes  being  appended  to  the  text,  are  re- 
lieved from  the  irkfome  talk  of  feeking  information 
in  a  different  volume  from  that  immediately  before 
them. 

If  it  be  alked,  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  all  this 
labour,  I  anfwer,  that  many  innovations,  trapfpofi- 
tions,  &c.  have  been  detedled  by  this  means  ;  many 
hundred  emendations  have  been  made,®  and,  I  truft, 

^  At  the  time  the  tragedy  of  King  Richqrd  IIL  was  in  the 
prefs^  I  was  obliged  to  rpake  ufe  of  the  fecond  efiifion  printed  in 
1598  5  but  have  lince  been  furniflied  with  the  edition  of  1597, 
which  I  have  cpllated  verbatim,  and  the  mod  material  variations 
are  noticed  in  the  Appendix. 

'  If  the  explication  of  any  word  or  phrafe  ihould  appeal:  un- 
fatisfadory,  the  reader,  by  turning  to  the  GlofTarial  Index,  may 
know  at  once  whether  any  additional  information  has  been  ob- 
tained on  the  fubjed.  Thus,  in  Macbeth,  Vol.  IV.  p.  392,  Dr. 
Warburton's  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  word  blood-bolter^d 
is  inferted  5  but  the  true  explication  of  that  provincial  term  may 
^be  found  in  the  Appendix.  So  of  the  phrafe,  "  U^ll  you  take 
eggs  for  money**  in  The  Winter*s  Tale;  and  fome  others. 

•  Left  this  affertion  fhould  be  fuppofed  to  be  made  without 
evidence,  I  fubjoin  a  lift  of  the  reftorations  made  from  the  origi- 
nal copy,  and  fupported  by  contemporary  ufage,  in  two  plays 
only ;  The  Winter's  Tale  and  King  John.  The  lines  in  the  Ita- 
jick  charader  are  exhibited  as  they  appear  in  the  edition  of  1778* 
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a  genuine  text  has  been  formed.    Wherever  any 

(as  being  much  more  correftly  printed  than  that  of  1785,)  thofe 
in  the  common  charader  as  they  appear  in  the  prefent  edition 
(i.  e.  Mr.  Malone's,  in  ten  volumes). 

THB   winter's   tale. 

I .   "  _  ni  give  you  my  comm\ffion, 

"   To  let  him  there  a  month:"     P.  293. 

*'  ril  give  him  my  commiffion, 

"  To  let  him  there  a  month."     P.  125. 
3,   <<  ^__  fjpe  know  not 

''  The  dbSirine  ofill-doing,  no,  nor  dream* d — "   P.  2Q5, 

t'  I    we  know  not 

'*  The  dodrine  of  ill-doing  j  nor  dream*d — ."     P.  126. 

3.  "As  oer-dy^d  blacks ,  as  winds,  as  waters  i — "     P.  300. 
''  As  o*er-dy*d  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters ; — "     P.  130. 

4.  "  As  ornament  oft  doesr     P.  302. 
"  As  ornaments  oft  do."    P.  130. 

The  original  copy,  with  a  difregard  of  grammar,  reads — "  As 
ornaments  oft  does,**  This  inaccuracy  has  been  conftantly  car-> 
reded  by  every  editor,  wherever  it  occurs  -,  but  the  corredioq 
Ihould  always  be  made  in  the  verb,  and  not  in  the  noun. 

5.  "  Have  you  r^ot — thought  (for  cogitation 

"  Re/ides  not  in  the  man  that  does  not  thifik  it) 
"  My  wife  is  flippery  ?"     P.  408.  ' 
**  Have  you  not — thought  (for  cogitation 
'^  Refides  not  in  the  man  that  does  not  think) 
*'  My  wife  is  flippery  ?"    P.  138. 
g.  **  ■  wi/hing  clocks  more  fwiji  ? 

"  Hours,  minutes,  the  noon  midnight  ?  and  all  eyes, ^^** 

P.  408. 
«♦  wiffamg  clocks  more  fwift  ? 

**  Hours  minutes  ?  noon  midnight  ?  and  all  eyes, — " 

P.  139. 

jr.  ft Ay,  and  thou,'-'"who  maylfi  Jee 

"  How  I  am  galtd^-^thon  mighfjl  he-Jptce  a  cup, — ** 

P.  309. 
•  Ay,  and  thou, — who  may*ll  fee 


How  I  am  galled, — ^might*ft  be-fpicc  a  cup,- 


P.  14(J, 


III  keep  my  ftableVAere 


/  lodge  my  wife  5—."     P.  325. 
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deviation   is  made   from   the   authentick  copies^ 

**  m  keep  my  Jlahles  where 
"  I  lodge  my  wife ;— "    P.  isz. 

9.  ''  Reiyh  as  truth  like  usr    P.  317. 
"  Relilh  a  truth  like  us/'     P.  156. 

10.  *'  And  I  hefeeck  yoUf  hear  me,  t^'Ao  profcfs — "     P.  333, 
''  And  I  befeech  you  hear  me,  who  profeffes — **  P.  l62, 

11.  ''  This  feffion  to  bur  great  grief,—**     P.  343. 
"  This  ^#ow  to  our  great  grief,— •*    P.  1/0. 

12.  "  The  lug  which  you  will  fright  me  with,  Ifeek" 

P.  347. 
*'  The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  feek." 

P.  175. 

13.  '*  You  here  Jkdill  fwear  upon  the  fword  of  jt^fiice, — ** 

P.  349. 
. "  You  here  fhall  fwear  upon  this  fword  of  jufiice, — " 

P.  177. 

14.  "  The  i^on  fhall  proceed:*    P.  349. 
''  The  ftflhns  ihall  proceed."    P.  1 JS. 

X5.  **  Which  you  knew  great  j  and  to  the  certain  hazard 
**  Ofalltncertainties—**     P.  350. 
"  Which  you  knew  great,  and  to  the  hazard 
"  Of  all  incertainties— "     P.  179. 

Some  word  was  undoubtedly  omitted  at  the  prefs ;  (probably 
fearful  or  doubtful  3}  but  I  thought  it  better  to  es^hibit  the  line  in 
an  imperfed  flate,  than  to  adopt  the  interpolation  made  by  the 
editor  of  the  fecond  folio,  who  has  introduced  perhaps  as  unfit  a 
word  as  could  have  been  chofen. 

16.  Through  my  dark  rujl !  and  how  his  piety—"    P.  360. 
"  Thorough  my  ruft !  and  how  his  piety—*!     P.  179, 

The  firfl:  word  of  the  line  is  in  the  old  copy  by  the  miilake  of 
the  compofitor  printed  Through. 

17.  "  O^wMear^r,— •*     P.  875. 
"  O  but,  fir,—"     P.  200. 

18.  "  Your  difcontenting  father  1*11  Jirive  to  qualify, — ** 

P.  401. 
"  Your  difcontenting  father  ftrivc  to  qualify,-.—"  P.  224. 

19.  **  If  I  thought  it  were  not  a  piece  of  hon^y  to  acquaint 

the  king  withal,  I  would  do  it"     P.  407. 
^'  If  I  thought  it  were  a  piece  of  hoae%^  to  acquaint  the 
king  witfaal>  Td  not  do  it."    P.  229. 
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except  in  the  cafe  of  mere  obvious  errors  of  tbo 


20.   "  D(ift  thou  think,  for  that  Iit{finuateor  i 

''  Doft  thou  think,  for  that  I  infinaate  and  toze-^** 

P.  231. 

9X«  "  You  might  have  fpoke  a  thoufand  things, — **    P.  414. 
'"You  might  havcfpoken  a  thoufand  things, — "  P.  235. 

22.  *'  Where  we  oStn^htx  now,  appear^-^''     P.  417^ 
'f  Where  we  offenders  now  appear-^"    P.  237.  . 

23.  "  Once  more  to  look  on, 

*f  Sir,  By  hif  command,^'     P.  42q. 
*'  Once  more  to  look  on  him. 
"  B7  his  command,—"     P.  240. 

24.  ''  like  a  weather-htaitn  conduit/*    P.  425. 

"  —like  a  weather- ^i/Zen  conduit."     P.  246. 

^,  "  This  your  fon-in- law, 

"  And  fon  unto  the  king,  who,  heavens  direBing, 
'*  Is  trothrplight  to  your  daughter r     P.  437. 

"  This  your  fon-in-law, 

'*  And  fon  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  direding,) 
•«  I^  troth-plight  to  yoQr  daughter."     P.  257. 

^INO    JOHN. 

!•   ''  Which  foult  lies  on  the  hazard  .0/*  a W  husbands,  P.  IQ. 

**  Which  fault  )ies  on  the  hazards  of  aU  husbands." 

P.  451. 
2.   *'  *Tis  toorefpeBive,  and  too  fociahle, 

"  jPor  ^ottr  converling."     P.  14. 

"  Tis  too  refpedive,  and  too  fociable, 

"  For  your  conrer^on."    P.  456. 

S.  "  Thus  leaning  on  my  elbow, — "     P.  16, 
*'  Thus  leaning  on  mine  elbow, — "    P.  45?. 

4.  *'  Wi(h  tl^em  a  bajiard  of  the  king  deceased"     P.  25, 
«'  With  them  a  baftard  of  the  king's  deceased."     P.  464, 

5.  "  That  thou  haft  under-wrought  its  lawful  king"  P.  26. 
"  That  thou  haft  under-wrought  his  lawful  king." 

P.  465. 

[^6.   ''  Say,  fhall  the  current  of  our  right  run  oh  ?'*    P.  37. 

"  Say,  (hall  the  cunent  of  our  right  roam  on  ?"  P.  476. 
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psdfi/^  the  reader  is  apprized  by  a  note ;  and  every 

7.  "  And  now  h0  fsqfis,  mouthing /4e  >Jig/ft  of  mrw, — /• 

P.  38, 
''  And  DOW  he  feafb,  moufing  the  fleOi  of  men^ — '* 

P.  477.. 

8.  *'  A  greater  power  than  ye — "   ^P,  sg. 
''  A  greater  j^wer  than  we — "    P.  478. 


®  That  I  may  be  accuratelj  uoderllopcL  I  fobjoin  a  few  of 
thefc  unnoticed  corredions ;  *       * 

In  King  Henry  VI,  P.  I.  Aft  I.  fc.  vi : 

**  Thy  promifes  are  like  Adonis'  gardens,  ■  ^ 

**  That  one  day  bloom'd^  and  i&uitfal  were  the  next.** 
The  old  copy  reads— ^ar</«». 
in  King  John,  A&  IV.  fc.  ii : 

"  that  clofe  afped  of  his 

"  Does  ihew  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breaft/* 
The  old  copy  reads — Do, 
Ibidem)  Ad  I.  fc.  i : 

''  *Tis  too  refpedive,  and  too  fociable^*'  3rc. 
The  old  copy, — Tis  two  refpedive,"  &c. 

Again>  in^the  fame  play,  we  find  in  the  original  copy : 

^^  Againft  the  inuoluerahle  clouds  of  heaven." 
In  King  Henry  V.  Ad  V.  fc.  ii : 

*'  Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility." 
The  old  copy  reads — it. 

In  Timon  of  Athens,  Ad  I.  fc.  i : 
*^  Come,  fhall  we  in  ?" 
The  old  copy  has-— Coot«. 

Ibidem  ;  ''  Even  on  their  kned&>  and  hands, — ." 
The  old  copy  has^-hand. 

In  Cymbeline,  Ad  III.  fc.  iv : 

'^  The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  morejtruly, 
"  Woman  its  pretty  felf." 
The  old  copy  has — it. 

It  cannot  be  expeded  that  the  page  ihould  be  encumbeced  with 
the  notice  of  fuch  obvious  miilakes  of  the  prefs  as  are  here  enu* 
roerated.  With  theexception  of  errors  fuch  as  thefe,  whenever 
any  emendation  has  been  adopted,  it  is  mentioned  in  a  note,  and 
afcribed  to  its  author. 
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emendation  that  has  been  adof^ed,  is  aleribed  I0 
its   proper  author.      When  it  is  confidered  that 


9.   "  For  grief  is  proud^  and  makes  his  owner  ftoop.'*  P.  52. 
**  For  grief  b  proudj  and  makes  his  owner  Jioui" 

P.  492. 

10.  '*  O,  Ma*  a  man  "^oxAd  Jpeak  thejk  words  to  me  r 

P.  52. 
''  Oj  that  a  man  Jhould  {peak  thefe  words  to  me !" 

P.  497. 

11.  ''  l8*t  not  amifs,  when  it  is  truly  done?'"    P. 64. 
"  Is  not  amifs,  when  it  is  truly  <ione.'*    P.  504. 

12.  ''  Then,  in  defpighi  of  hroftd-ej  d  watchful  day,^^*" 

P.  7^. 
*'  Then^  b  defpight  of  brooded  watchful  day,— " 

P.  512. 

13.  ''  A  whole  armado  of  cdlcfted  faiV*    P.  74. 
"  A  whole  armado  of  comnBed  M.**    P.  514. 

14.  ♦'  And  bitter  Jkame  hathjpoird  thefweet  wodd's  iajie.** 

'^  And  bitter  ihame  hath  fpoiVd  the  fweet  worfs  taite.** 

P.  519. 

15.  "  Strong  reqfons  make  fyaa^  aSionsJ'    P.  81. 

"  Strong  reasons  make  Jirange  adions.**    P.  522.^ 

16.  ''  Muft  make  a  Jiand  at  what  your  highnefs  will** 

P.  89. 
"  Doth  make  a  fland  at  what  your  highnelb  will.*' 

P.  530. 

17*  **  Had  none,  my  lord !  why,  did  not  you  prwoke  me  V 

P.  9^. 
**  Had  Done>  my  lord !  why,  did  you  not  pn>VQke  fo^  V* 

P.  536. 

18.  }/hA*^Unoeonfoienceto'd^flroy  akimg/*    T.QT- 

"  Made  it  no  confcience  to  dcmqy  a  king.'*    P.  537* 

19.  "  Sir,  fir,  impatience  has  its  privilege,**    P.  102. 
"  Sir^  £t,  impatience  has  fti5  privilege.''    P.  541. 

2a  ''  Or,  wk^  hfi  dam'd  ihis  be$uty  la  die  grave,^** 

P.  102. 
*'  Or,  when  he  doom*d  this  beauty  to  a  graved* 

P.  541. 
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there  are   one   hundred    thoufand   lines  in  thefe 
plays,  and  that  it  often  was  neceiTary  to  confult 

21.   *'  To  the  yei'unbegoiien  ^ns  o/*  time."     P.  102. 
"  To  the  yet-onbjqgotten  >n  of  timesr    P.  541 . 

2a.    *'  And  breathing  to  this  breathlefs  excellence, — '*  P.  102, 
''  And  breathing  to  his  breathlefs  excellence,— -*' 

P.  542. 

23.  "  And  your  fapplies,  which  you  have  wijkdfo  longr^ 

P.  121. 
*'  And  yoar/upply,  ^ich  jcU  have  wiih*d  fo  long,—" 

P.561- 

24.  *'  What's  that  to  thee  ?  Why  may  I  not  demawd^'' 

P.  122. 
"  What's  that  to  thee  ?  Why  may  not  /demand—" 

P-5(S2. 

25.  '*  O,  myfweetjir,  news  fitted  to  the  night,*'    P.  123. 
*'  O,  my  fweet  iir,  news  fitting  to  the  night."    P.  563. 

26.  *^  Death,  having  preyed  upon  the  outward  parts, 
*'  Leaves  them  \  invifible  his  Jiege  is  now 

*'  Agairi/i  the  mind, — ''     P.  124. 
"  Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts^ 
*'  Leaves  them  invifible  -,  and  his  fiege  is  now 
"  Againft  the  mind,—'*     P.  565, 

27.  "  The  fait  of  them  is  hot."     P.  125. 
"  The  fait  in  them  is  hot."    P.  5dS. 

Two  other  refborations  in  this  play  I  have  not  fet  down : 
"  Before  we  will  lay  down  our  jufl-borne  arms — " 
and—  Aa  II.  fc.  iL 

'*  Be  thefe  fad  Jigns  confirmers  of  thy  word." 

Aa  III.  fc.  t. 
becaafe  I  pointed  tbem  out  on  a  former  occafion. 

It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  fome  of  the  variations  in  theie 
lifts,  are  of  no  great  confequence  -,  but  to  preferve  our  poet's 
genuine  text  is  certainly  important ;  for  otherwife,  as  Dr.  John- 
fon  has  jaftly  obferved,  "  the  hiftory  of  onr  language  will  be 
kxft ;"  and  as  oar  poet*s  words  are  changed,  we  are  coniiantly  in 
danger  of  lofing  his  nneaning  alfo.  Every  reader  mtifi  wi(h  to 
perufe  what  SInkfpeare  wrote,  fupporied  at  once  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  authentick  copies,  and  the  ufage  of  his  contempoia- 
ries,  rather  than  \rhat  the  editor  of  the  fecond  fdio,  or  Pope,  or 
Hanm^>  or  Warburton^  have  arbitrarily  fubftituted  in  its  place 
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fix  or  (even  volumes,  in  order  to  aicertam  by 
which  of  the  preceding  editors,  from  the  time  c^ 
the  publication  of  the  iecond  folio,  each  emenda* 
tion  was  made,  it  will  eafily  be  believed,  that  this 
was  not  effe&ed  without  much  trouble. 

Whenever  I  mention  the  old  copy  in  my  notes, 
if  the  play  be  one  originally  printed  in  quarto,  I 
mean  tne  firft  quarto  copy ;  if  the  play  appeared 
originally  in  folio,  I  mean  the  firft  folio ;  and  when 
I  mention  the  old  copies,  I  mean  the  firft  quarto  and 
firft  folio,  which,  when  that  expreflion  is  ufed,  it  may 
be  concluded,  concur  in  the  fame  reading.  In  like 
manner,  the  folio  always  means  the  firft  folio,  and 
the  quarto,^  the  earlieft  quarto,  with  the  exceptions 
already  mentioned.  In  general,  however,  the  date 
of  each  quarto  is  given,  when  it  is  cited.  Where 
there  are  two  quarto  copies  printed  in  the  fame 
year,  they  are  particularly  diftinguifhed,  and  the 
variations  lioticed. 

The  two  great  duties  of  an  editor  are,  to  exhibit 
the  genuine  text  of  his  author,  and  to  explain  his 
obicurities.  Both  of  thefe  objects  have  been  fo 
conftantly  before  my  eyes,  that,  I  am  confident, 
one  of  them  will  no(  be  found  to  have  been  neg- 
\e&ed  for  the  other.  I  can  with  perfedl  truth  fiiy, 
with  Dr.  Johnfon,  that  '^  not  a  fingle  pafi[age  in 
the  whole  work  has  appeared  to  me  obfcure,  which 
I  have  not  endbavoured  to  illuftrate."  I  have 
examined  the  notes  of  all  the  editors,  and  my  own 


Let  me  DOt>  however^  be  mifanderflood.  AH  thefe  variations 
have  not  been  difcovered  by  the  prefent  coUation^  fome  of  them 
having  been  pointed  oat  by  preceding  editors  -,  but  fucb  as  had 
been  already  noticed  were  merely  pointed  out :  the  original 
readings  are  now  eflabltihed  and  lupported  by  the  ufage  of  our 
poet  himfelf  and  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and  reflored  to  the 
text^  inflead  of  being  degraded  to  the  bottom  of  the  page. 
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former  remarks,  with  equal  rigour ;  and  have  en- 
deavoured as  much  as  poiHble  to  avoid  all  contro- 
verfy,  having  conftantly  had  id  view  a  philanthropick 
obfervation  made  by  the  editor  above  mentioned  : 
^*  I  know  not  (fays  that  excellent  writer,) -why  our 
editors  fhould,  with  fuch  implacable  anger,  per- 
fecute  their  predeceflbrs.  OI  ysxpol  jlvi  7u^x«r/v,  the 
dead,  it  is  true,'  can  make  no  refiftance,  they  may 
be  attacked  with  great  fecurity  ;  but  fince  they  can 
neither  feel  nor  mend,  the  fafety  of  mauling  them 
ieems  greater  than  the  pleafure :  nor  perhaps  would 
it  much  misbejfeem  us  to  r/emember,  amidft  our 
triuniphs  over  the  nonfenjical  and  the  Jenfele/Sy  that 
we  likewife  are  men  ;  that  debemur  mortis  and,  as 
Swift  obferved  to  Burnet,  ihall  foon  be  among  the 
dead  ourfelves,'* 

I  have  in  general  given  the  true  explication  of  a 
paflage,  by  whomfoever  made,  without  loading 
the  page  with  the  preceding  unfuccefsful  attempts 
at.  elucidation,  and  by  this  means  have  obtained 
room  for  much  additional  illuftration  :  for,  as  on 
the  one  hand,  I  truft  very  few  fuperfluous  or  un- 
neceflary  annotations  have  been  admitted,  fo  on  the 
other,  I  believe,  that  not  a  fingle  valuable  explica- 
tion of  any  obfcure  paflage  in  thefe  plays  has  ever 
'  appeared,  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  following 
volumes. 

The  admirers  of  this  poet  will,  I  •truft,  not 
merely  pardon  the  great  acceflion  of  new  notes  in 
the  prefent  edition,  but  examine  them  with  fomc 
degree  of  pleafure.  An  idle  notion  has  been  pro- 
pagated, that  Shakfpeare  has  been  buried  under  his 
commentators  i  and  it  has  again  and  again  been 
repeated  by  the  taftelefs  and  the  dull,  **  that  notes, 
though  often  neceflary,  are  necejfary  evils.''  There 
is  no  perfon,  I  believe,  who  has  an  higher  refpedl 
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for  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnfbn  than  t  have ;  but 
he  has  been  mifunderAood,  or  mifreprefented,   as 
if  thefe  words  contained  a  general  caution  to  all  the 
readers  of  this  poet.     Dr.  Johnfbn,  in  the  part  of 
his  preface  here  alluded  to,  is  addreffing  the  t/aung 
reader,  to  whom  Shakfpeare  is  new ;  and  him  he 
very  judicioufly  counfels  to  "  read  every  play  from 
the  firft  fcene  to  the  laft,  with  utter  negligence  of 
all  his  commentators. — ^Let  him  read  on,  through 
brightnefs  and  obfcurity,    through  integrity   and 
corruption;    let   him    preferve  his  comprehenfion 
of  the  dialogue,  and  his  intereft  in  the  fable.'*  But 
to  much  the  greater  and  more  enlightened  part  of 
his  readers,  Tfor  how  few  are  there  comparatively 
to  whom  Shakfpeare  is  new  ?)  he  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent advice  :  Let  them  to  whom  the  pleafures  of 
novelty  have  ceafed,  "  attempt  exadlnefs,  an^  read 
the  commentators.'^ 

During  the  era  of  conjedural  criticifm  and  ca- 
pricious innovation,  notes  were  indeed  evils ;  while 
one  page  was  covered  with  ingenious  fophiftry  in 
fupport  of  fome  idle  conjecture,  and  another  was 
wafted  in   its   overthrow,    or   in   eredling  a  new 
fabrick  equally  unfubftantial  as  the  former.     But 
this  era  is  now  happily  paft  away  ;  and  conjecture 
and  emendation  have  given  place  to  rational  ex- 
planation.    We  (hall  never,  I  hope,  again  be  told, 
that  "  as  the  beft  guefler  was  the  beft  diviner,  fo 
he  may  be  faid  in  fome  meafure  to  be  the  beft  edi- 
tor ot  Shakfpeare."*      Let  me  not,  however,  be 
fuppofed  an  enemy  to  all  conjectural  emendation  ; 
ibmetimes  undoubtedly  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
it ;  but,  like  the  machinery  of  the  ancient  drama, 
let  it  not  be  reforted  to  except  in  cafes  of  difficulty  ; 

'  Newton's  Preface  to  his  edition  of  Milton. 
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ni/i  dignus  vindici  nodus.     ^^  I  wifli  (fays  Dr.  ickok* 
fon)  we  all  conjedlured  lefs,  and  explained  more." 
When  our  poet's  entire  library  (hall  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  the  fables  of  all  his  plays  traced  to 
their  original  fource,  when  every  temporary  allufion 
fhall  have  been  pointed  out,  and  every  obfcurity 
elucidated,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  the  accumu- 
lation of  notes  be  complained  of.     I  fcarcely  re- 
member ever  to  have  looked  into  a  book  of  the 
jige  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  I  did  not  find 
fomewhat  that  tended  to  throw  a  light  on  theie 
plays.      While    our   obje<ft  is,     to    fupport  and 
eilabliih   what  the   poet  wrote^    to  illuftrate   his 
phrafeology  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  his  con-- 
temporaries,  and  to  explain  his  fugitive  allufions 
to  cufloms  long  iince  difufed  and  forgotten,  while 
this  objeA  is  kept  fteadily  in  view,  if  even  every 
line  of  his  plays  were  accompanied  with  a  com* 
fnent,  every  intelligent  reader  would  be  indebted 
to  the  induftry  of  him  who  produced  it.     Such 
uniformly  has  been  the  obje<Sl  of  the  notes  now 
prefented-to  the  publick.     Let  us  then  hear  no 
more  of  this  barbarous  jargon  concerning  Shak*- 
fpeare's  having  been  elucidated  into  obfcurity ^  and 
buried  under  3ie  load  of  his  commentators.  Drydea 
is  faid  to  h^ve  regretted  the  fuccefs  of  his  own 
inftrudions,  and'  to  have  lamented  that  at  length, 
in  confequence  of  his  critical  prefaces,  the  town 
had  become  too  ikilful  to  be  eafily  fatisfied.    The 
iame  obfervation  may  be   made   with   refpedl  to 
many  of  thefe  objectors,    to  whom  the  meaning 
of  fome  of  our  poet's  moll  difficult  paflages  is  now 
become  fo  familiar,  that  they  fancy  they  originally 
'    underftood  them  "  without  a  prompter ;"  and  with 
great  gravity  exclaim  againft  the  unneceflary  illuf- 
trations  furnifhed  by  his  Editors :  nor  ought  we 
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much  to  wonder  at  this ;  for  our  poet  himielf  has 

told  U8y 

-  'tis  a  common  proofs 


**  That  lowlineTt  is  jroang  ambition's  ladder, 
**  Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face ; 
'*  But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmoft  round, 
"  He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back  ^ 
•'  Looks  in  the  douds."— 

I  have  conftantly  made  it  a  rule  in  revifing  th6 
notes  of  former  editors,  to  compare  fuch  pa&ges 
as  they  have  cited  from  any  author,  tvith  the  book 
from  which  the  extra<9:*was  taken,  if  I  could  pro* 
cure  it ;  by  which  fome  inaccuracies  have  been 
redlified.  The  incorredl  extradl  made  by  Dr.  War- 
burton  from  Saviola^'s  treatife  on  Hontnir  and  Ho- 
TumTqhle  Quarrels,  to  illufirate  a  pailage  in  ^s  j/ott 
like  it,  fully  proves  the  propriety  of  fuch  a  col- 
lation. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  volume  I  have  added 
an  Appendix,  containing  corre6Hons,  and  fupple- 
mental  obfervations,  made  too  late  to  be  annexed 
to  the  plays  to  which  they  belong.  Some  objed 
to  an  Appendix  j  but,  in  my  opinion,  with  vei^ 
little  reafon.  No  book  can  be  the  worfe  for  fuch 
a  fupplement ;  fince  the  reader,  if  fuch  be  his 
caprice,  need  not  examine  it.  If  the  objedlor  means, 
that  he  wifbes  that  all  the  information  contained 
in  an  Appendix,  were  properly  difpofed  in  the 
preceding  volumes,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that 
fuch  an  arrangement  would  be  extremely  defirable: 
but  as  well  might  he  require  from  the  dephant 
the  fprightlinefs  and  agility  of  the  fquirrel,  or 
from  the  fquirrel  the  wildom  and  ftrength  of  the 
elephant,  as  expeft,  that  an  editor's  lateft  thoughts, 
fuggefted  by  difcurfive  reading  while  the  fheets 
that  compofe  his  volumes  were  paffing  through  the 
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prefs^  Ihould  form  a  patt  of  his  original  i^ork ;  that 
information  acquired  too  late  to  be  employed  in  it$ 
proper  place,  ihould  yet  be  found  there. 

That  the  very  few  (lage*dire6tions  which  the  old 
copies  exhibit,  were  not  taken  from  our  author'^ 
manuicriptS3  but  furniflied  by  the  players^  is  proved 
by  one  in  Macbeth,  A61 IV.  fc.  i.  where  "  AJhow 
qf  eight  kings  ^  is  dire^led^  ^^  and  Banqud  Iq/i,  with 
a  glqfs  in  his  hand;**  though  from  the  very  words 
which  the  poet  has  written  for  MacbetlC  it  is 
manifi^  that  the  glafs  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
eighth  king,  and  not  by  Banquo.  All  the  ftage- 
direflions  therefore  throughout  this  work  I  have  con^ 
iidered  as  wholly  in  my  power,  and  have  regulated 
them  in  the  heft  manner  I  could.  The  reader  will 
alio,  I  think,  be  pleaied  to  find  the  place  in  which 
every  fcene  is  fuppofed  to  pafs,  predfely  afcertained: 
a  fpecies  of  information,  for  which,  though  it 
often  throws  light  on  the  dialogue^  we  Ipok  in  vaia 
"^in  the  ancient  copies,  and  which  Ims  been  too  much 
negledled  by  the  moidem  editors. 

The  play  of  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  which  i9 
now  once  more  reilored  to  our  author,  I  originally 
intended  to  have  fubjoined,  with  Titus  Andronicus, 
to  the  tenth  volume ;  but,  to  preferve  an  equality 
of  fize  in  my  volumes,  have  been  obliged  to  giv^ 
it  a  different  place«  The  hand  of  Shak^eare  being 
indubitably  found  in  that  piece,  it  will,  I  doubt  not^ 
be  confidered  as  a  valuable  acceffion  ;  und  it  is  of 
little  confequence  where  it  appears. 

It  has  long  been  thought,  that  TitiLs  Androtiicus 
was  not  written  originally  by  Shakfpeare;  about 
feventy  years  after  his  death,  RaVenfcroft  having 
mentipued  that  he  had  been  "  told  by  fome  an- 
ciently converfant  with  the  ftage,  that  our  poet 
only  gave  fome  mailer-touches  to  one  or  two  Qt  tbue 

Vol,.  1.  li 
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principal  parts  or  charaflers/*  The  veiy  curiod^ 
papers  lately  difcovered  in  Dulwich  College,  from 
which  large  extradls  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
Hijlory  of  the  Stage ,  prove,  what  I  long  fince  fuf- 
peaedf,  that  this  play,  and  The  Firfi  Part  of  King 
Henry  VL  were  in  pofielfion  of  the  feene  when 
Shakfpeare  began  to  write  for  the  fiage ;  and  the 
fame  manufcripts  (how,  that  it  was  then  very  com- 
mon for  a  dramatick  poet  to  alter  and  amend  the 
work  of  a  preceding  writer.  The  queftion  there- 
fore is  now  decifively  fettled ;  and  undoubtedly  fome 
additions  were  made  to  both  thefe  pieces  by  Shak- 
fpeare. It  is  obfervable  that  the  fecond  fcene  of 
the  third  a6l  of  Titus  Andronicus  is  not  found  in 
the  Guarto  copy  printed  in  1611.  It  is  therefore 
highly  probable,  that  this  fcene  was  added  by  our 
author ;  and  his  hand  may  be  traced  in  the  prece- 
ding a6t,  as  well  as  in  a^  few  other  places.*  The 
additions  which  he  made  to  Pericles  are  much  more 
numerous,  and  therefore  more  firongly  entitle  it  to 
a  place  among  the  dramatick  pieces  which  he  has 
adorned  by  his  pen. 

With  refpeil  to  the  other  contefled  plays.  Sir 
John  Oldcqfile,  The  London  Prodigal,  &c.  which 
have  now  for  near  two  centuries  been  falfely 
afcribed  to  our  author,  the  manufcripts  above 
mentioned  completely  clear  him  from  that  impu- 
tation ;  and  prove,  that  while  his  great  modefty 
made  him  fet  but  little  value  on  his  own  inimitable 
productions,  he  could  patiently  endure  to  have  the 
miferable~  trafh  of  other  writers  publickly  imputed 
to  him,  without  taking  any  meafure  to  vindicate 

*  If  ever  the  account-book  of  Mr.  Herninsfe  (hall  be  difcovered, 
we  iball  probably  fihd  in  it—''  Paid  to  William  Shakfpeare  for 
tnending  TiiusAndronicus"    Sec  Vol.  III. 
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his  &me.  Sir  John  Oldctz/llcj  we  find  from  indu"* 
bitable  evidence,  though  afcribed  in  the  titl«*page 
to  "  William  Shakfpeare,"  and  printed  in  the  year 
1600,  when  his'  fame  was  in  its  meridian^  was  the 
joint-produdlion  of  four  other  poets  ;  Michael 
Drayton,  Anthony  Mundy^  Richard  Hathwaye,  and 
Robert  Wilfon.3 

In  the  Diflertation  annelted  to  the  three  parts 
oi  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  I  have  difcufled  at  large 
the  queftion  concerning  their  authenticity;  and 
have  afligned  my  reafons  for  thinking  that  thefecond 
and  third  of  thofe  plays  were/ormed  by  Shakfpeare^ 
on  two  elder  dramas  now  extant.  Any  difquifition 
therefore  concerning  thefe  controverted  pieces  is 
here  unneceflary. 

Some  years  ago  I  publiihed  a  fhort  Eflay  on  the 
economy  and  ufages  of  our  old  theatres.  The 
Hiftorical  Account  of  the  Engliih  Stage,  which 
has  been  formed  on  that  eflay,  has  fwelled  to  fuch 
a  (ize,  in  confequence  of  various  refearches  fince 
made^  and  a  great  accefiion  of  very  valuable  ma- 
terials, that  is  it  become  ahnoft  a  new  work.  Of 
thefe,  the  moft  important  are  the  curious  papers 
which  have  been  difcovered  at  Dulwich,  and  the 
very  valuable  Office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
Matter  of  the  Revels  to  King  James  and  King 
Charles  the  Firft,  which  have  contributed  to  throw 
much  light  on  our  dramatick  hiftory,  and  fur- 
nifhed  fome  lingular  anecdotes  of  the  poets  of  thofe 
times. 

Twelve  years  have  elapfed  fince  the  Eflay  on  the 
order  of  time  in  which  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare 
were  written,  firfl  appeared.  A  re-examination  of 
thefe  plays  fince  that  time  has  furnifhed  me  with 

5  Vol.  III.  Additions. 
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fe\'eral  particulars  in  confirmation  of  what  I  had 
formerly  fu^gefted  on  this  fubge^l.  On  a  careful 
X^y\(a\  of  ttiat  Efiay,  which,  I  hope,  is  improved 
as  well  as  coniiderably  enlarged^  I  had  the  iati£- 
fadiion  of  ob&rving  that  I  had  found  reafbn  to 
attribute  but  two  plays  to  an  era  widely  diflant  from 
that  to  which  they  had  been  originally  afcribed; 
and  to  make  only  a  minute  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  few  others.  Some  information,  however, 
which  has  been  obtained  fince  that  E^y  was  printed 
in  its  prefent  form,  inclines  me  to  think,  that  one 
of  the  two  plays  which  I  allude  to.  The  Winter's 
Tale,  was  a  ftill  later  produ^ion  than  I  have  fup- 
poied ;  for  I  have  now  good  reaibn  to  believe,  that 
it  was  firft  exhibited  in  the  year  l6l3  ;*  and  that 
confequently  it  muft  have  been  one  of  our  poet's 
lateft  works. 

Though  above  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapied 
fince  the  death  of  Shakfpeare,  it  is  fomewhat  ex- 
traordinary,  (as  I  obferved  on  a  former  occafion,) 
that  none  of  his  various  editors  (hould  have  at- 
tempted to  feparate  his  genuine  poetical  compq- 
fitions  fi-om  the  fpurious  performances  with  which 
they  have  been  long  intermixed ;  or  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  compare  them  with  the  earlieft  and 
moft  authentick  copies.  Shortly  after  his  death,  a 
very  incorredl  impreffion  of  his  poems  was  iflued 
out^  which  in  every  fubfequent  edition,  previous  to 
the  year  1780,  was  implicitly  folbwed.  They 
have  been  carefully  revifed,  and  with  many  addi- 
tional illuftrations  are  now  a  fecond  time  faithfully 
printed  from  the  original  copies,  excepting  only 

*  See  Emendations,  and  jidditions.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  p.  286, 
[i.  e.  Mr.  Malone's  edition.] 

The  paragraph  alluded  to,  in  the  prefent  edition^  wiU  flandio 
its  proper  place.    Stbevens. 
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Fismis  and  Adonis^  of  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  the  firft  impreilion.  The  fecond  edition, 
printed  in  1 596,  was  obligingly  tranfmitted  to  me  by 
the  late  Reverend  Thomas  Warton,  of  whofe  friendly 
and  valuable  correfpondence  I  was  deprived  by  death, 
when  thefe  volumes  were  almoft  ready  to  be  iffued 
from  the  prefs.  It  is  painful  to  recollect  how  many 
c^  (I  had  almoft  faid)  my  coadjutors  have  died  (ince 
the  prefent  work  was  begun : — the  elegant  fcholar, 
and  ingenious  writer^  whom  I  have  juft  mentioned ; 
Dr.  Johnfbn,  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt :  men,  from  whofe 
approbation  of  my  labours  I  had  promifed  myfelf 
much  pleafure,  and  whofe  ftamp  could  give  a  value 
and  currency  to  any  work. 

With  the  materials  which  I  have  been  fo  fortu- 
nate as  to  obtain,  relative  to  our  poet,  his  kindred, 
and  friends,  it  would  hot  have  been  difficult  to 
have  formed  a  new  Life  of  Shakfpeare,  lefs  meagre 
and  imperfect  than  that  left  us  by  Mr.  Rowe  :  but 
the  information  which  I  have  procured  having 
been  obtained  at  very  difFeroat  times,  it  is  necefla- 
rily  difperfed,  partly  in  the  copious  notes  fub- 
joined  to  Rowe's  Life,  and  partly  in  the  Hiftorical 
Account  of  our  old  aiftors.  At  fome  future  time  I 
hope  to  weave  the  whole  into  one  uniform  and  con- 
nected narrative. 

My  inquiries  having  been  carried  on  almoft  to 
the  very  moment  of  publication,  fome  circumftances 
relative  to  our  poet  were  obtained  too  late  to  be  in- 
troduced into  any  part  of  the  prefent  work.  Of 
thefe  due  ufe  will  be  made  hereafter. 

The  prefaces  of  Theobald,  Hanmer,  and  War- 
burton,  I  have  not  retained,  becaufe  they  appeared 
to  me  to  throw  no  light  on  our  author  or  his  works : 
the  room  which  they  would  have  taken  up,  will, 

113 
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I  tnift,    be   found   occupied   by  more   valuable 
matter. 

As  fome  of  the  preceding  editors  have  juftly 
been  condemned  for  innovation,  fo  perhaps  (for 
of  objections  there  is  no  end,)  I  may  be  cenfured 
for  too  ftriCl  an  adherence  to  the  ancient  copies.  I 
have  Gonfiantly  had  in  view  the  Roman  fentiment 
adopted  by  Dr.  Johnibn,  that  ^^  it  is  more  honour- 
able to  fave  a  citizen  than  to  deftroy  an  enemy,'* 
and,  like  him,  "  have  been  more  careful  to  pro- 
ttA  than  to  attack." — "  I  do  not  wifti  the  reader 
to  forget,  (fays  the  fame  writer,)  that  the  moft 
commodious  (and  he  might  have  added,  the  moft 
forcible  and  elegant,)  is  not  always  the  true  read- 
ing.**5  On  this  principle  I  have  uniformly  pro- 
ceeded, having  refolved  never  to  deviate  from  the 
authentick  copies,  merely  becaufe  the  phrafeology 
was  harfh  or  uncommon.  Many  paflages,  which 
have  heretofore  been  conlidered  as  corrupt,  and  are 
now  fupported  by  the  ufage  of  contemporary  writers, 
folly  prove  the  propriety  of  this  caution.^ 

^  King  Henry  IF.  Part  II. 

» 

•  Sec  particularly  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Vol.  VII.  p.  297 : 

'*  —That  many  may  be  meant 

*'  By  the  fool  multitude." 
with  the  note  there. 

We  undoubtedly  ihould  not  now  write— 

*'  But,  left  m3rfelf  \)g  guilty  to  feif-wrong, — '* 
vet  we  find  this  phrafe  in  fhe  'Comedy  of  Errors,    Ad  III. 
Vol.  XX.    Sec  alfo  The  Winter'^  Tale,  Vol.  IX.  p.  420  ; 

€€  ■  This  your  fon-in-law> 

f '  And  fon  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  direding,) 

'f  Is  troth-plight  to  your  d^ghter." 
Meafurefor  Meafure,  Vol.  VI.  p.  358  :  f  —to  be  fo  lared,-^:' 
Coriolanust  Vol.  XVI.  p.  148,  n.  2  : 

"  Which  often,  thus,  correding  thy  ftout  heart,"  &c. 
}IamUt,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  40 : 

^'  That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven,"  &f  • 
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The  rage  for  innovation  till  within  thefe  laft 
thirty  years  was  fo  great,  that  many  words  were 
diftnifled  from  our  poet's  text,  which  in  his  time 
were  current  in  every  mouth.  In  all  the  editions 
lince  that  of  Mr.  Rowe,  in  the  Second  Part  of 
King  Henry  IV,  the  word  channel  hasbeen  rejedled, 
and  kennel  fubftituted  in  its  room,  though  the  for- 
mer term  was  commonly  employed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  in  the  time  of  our  author ;  and  the  learned 
Bifhop  of  Worcefter  has  ftrenuoufly  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  in  Cymbeline  the  poet  wrote — not 
fliakesy  but  Jhuts  or  checks,  "  all  our  buds  from 
growing  ;"^  though  the  authenticity  of  the  original 
reading  is  eftablifhed  beyond  all  controverfy  by- 
two  other  paflages  of  Shakfpeare.  Very  foon,  in^ 
deed,  after  his  death,  this  rage  for  innovation  feems 
to  have  feized  his  editors;  for  in  the  year  l6l6  an 
edition  of  his  Rape  of  Lucrece  was  publifhed, 
which  was  faid  to  be  newly  revifed  and  corrected ; 
but  in  which,  in  feft,  feveral  arbitrary  changes 
were  made,  and  the  ancient  didlion  reje6ted  for  one 
foraewhat  more  modern.  Even  in  the  firft  com- 
plete colleiStion  pf   his  plays  publifhed  in  l623. 

As  you  like  it,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  59,  n.  7  : 

"  My  voice  is  ragged,^-^^,'* 
Cymheline,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  647,  n.  2 : 

"  Whom  heavens,  in  juftice,  (both  on  her  and  hers,) 

''  Have  laid  moft  heavy  hand.** 

^  AGt  II.  fc.  i :  "  —throw  the  quean  in  the  channel**  In 
that  paifage,  as  in  noany  others,  I  have  filently  reflored  the  ori* 
ginal  reading,  without  any  obfervation  $  but  the  word  in  this 
^nfe,  being  now  obfolete,  ihould  have  been  illuftrated  by  a  note. 
This  defed,  however,  will  be  found  remedied  in  K,  Henry  VI. 
P.  II.  Ad  II.  fc.  ii :  . 

''  As  if  a  channel  ihoold  be  call*d  a  fea.*' 

P  flurd'8  Hob,  4th.  edit.  Vd.  I.  p.  55. 

Ii4 
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ibme  changes  were  undoubtedly  made  from  igna> 

ranee  of  his  meaning  and  phrafeology.     They  had, 

I  fuppofe,  been  made  in  the  playhoufe  copies  after 

his  retirement  from  the  theatre.     Thus  in  Othello, 

Brabantio  is  made  to  call  to  his  domefticks  to  raiie 

^'  fome  fpecial  officers  of  might,^*  inftead  of  "  offi-* 

cers  of  night ;"  and  the  phrafe  "  of  all  lovesy^   m 

the  fame  play,  not  being  underftood,    "  for  lovers 

fake**  was  fubftituted  in  its  room."     So,  in  Hamlet, 

we  have  ere  ever  for  or  ever,   and  rites  inflead  oiF 

the  more  ancient  word,  crants.     In  King  Lear, 

A61 1,  fc.  i.  the  fubftitution  of — "  Goes  thy  heart 

with  this  ?''  inftead  of—"  Goes  this  with  thy  heart  ?'' 

without  doubt  arofe  from  the  fame  caufe.     In  the 

plays  of  which  we  have  no  quarto  copies,  we  may 

be    fure    that.  .fimUar    innovations    were    made, 

though  we  have  now  no  certain  means  of  detecting 

them. 

After  what  has   been    proved    concerning   the 
fophiftipations    and    corruptions    of    the    Second 
Folio,    we  cannot  be  furprized  that  when   thefe 
plays  were  republiihed  by  Mr.  Rowe  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  from  a  later  folio,  in  which 
the  interpolations  of  the  former  were  all  preferved, 
and  many  new  errors  added,  almoft  every  pag^  of 
his  work  was  disfigured  by  accumulated  corrup- 
tions.    In  Mr,  Pope's  edition  our  author  was  not 
lefs  mifreprefented ;    for  though  by  examining  the 
oldeft  copies  he  dete<^ed  fome  errors,  .  by  his  nu- 
merous fanciful  alterations  the  poet  was  fo  com-* 
pletely  modernized,  that  I  am  confident,    had  he 
"  re-vifited  the  glimpfes  of  the  moon,*'    he  would 
not  have  underftood  his  own  works.      From  the 
quartos  indeed  a  few  valuable  reftorations  were 
piade ;  ^iit  all  the  advantage  that  wis  thosobtained^ 
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was  outweighed  by  arbitrary  changes^  traiifpofitions, 
and  interpolations. 

The  readers  of  Shakfpeare  being  difgufted  with 
the  liberties  taken  by  Mr.  Pope,  the  fubfequent 
edition  of  Theobald  was  juftly  preferred  ;  becaufe 
he  profefled  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  copies  more 
ftriiSly  than  his  competitor,  and  illuftrated  a  few. 
paflages  by  extracts  from  the  writers  of  our  poet*s 
pge.  That  his  work  ihould  at  this  day  be  con- 
iidered  of  any  value,  only  (hows  how  long  impref* 
fions  will  remain,  when  they  are  once  made  ;  for 
Theobald,  though  not  fo  great  an  innovator  as 
Pope,  was  yet  a  confiderable  innovator;  and  his 
edition  being  printed  from  that  of  his  immediate 
predeceflbr,  while  a  few  arbitrary  changes  made  by 
Pope  were  detedted,  innumerable  fophifticatioris 
were  filently  adopted.  His  knowledge  of  the  con- 
temporary authors  was  fo  fcanty,  that  all  the  illus- 
tration of  that  kind  difperfed  throughout  his 
volumes,  has  been  exceeded  by  the  refearches  which 
have  fince  been  made  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidating 
8  fingle  play. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  it  is  only  neceflary  to  fay, 
that  he  adopted  almofl  all  the  innovations  of  Pope, 
adding  to  them  whatever  caprice  dictated. 

To  him  fucceeded  Dr.  Warburton,  a  critick, 
who  (as  hath  been  laid  of  Salmafius)  feems  to  have 
erefted  his  throne  on  a  heap  of  ftones,  that  he 
might  have  them  at  hand  to  throw  at  the  heads  of 
all  thofe  who  pailM  by.  His  unbounded  licence 
in  fubftituting  his  own  chimerical  conceits  in  the 
place  of  the  author's  genuine  text,  has  been  fo 
folly  (hown  by  his  revifers,  that  I  fuppofe  no  cri- 
tical reader  will  ever  again  open  his  volumes.  An 
]iundred  ilrappadoes^   according  to  an  Italian  co- 
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mick  writer,   would  not  have   induced  Petrarch, 
were  he  living,  to  fubfcribe  to  the  meaning  which 
certain  commentators  after  his  death  had  by  their 
gtofles  extorted  from  his  works.      It  is  a  curious 
fpeculation  to  confider  how  many  thoufand  would 
have  been  requifite  for  this  editor  to  have  infli6led 
on  our  great  dramatick  poet  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
The  defence  which  has  been  made  for  Dr.  War- 
burton  on  this  fubjecft,  by  fome  of  his  friends,    is 
iingular.      "  He  well  knew,**   it  has  been  faid, 
"  that  much  the  greater  part  of  his  notes  do  not 
throw  any  light  on  the  poet  of  whofe  works  he 
undertook  the  revifion,  and  that  he  frequently  im- 
puted to  Shakfpeare  a  meaning  of  which  he  never 
thought ;  but  the  editor's  great  objeA  was  to  dis- 
play his  own  {earning,  not  to  illuftrate  his  author, 
and  this  end  he  obtain^ ;  for  in  fpite  of  all  the 
clamour  againft  him,  his  work  added  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a  fcholar.** — Be  it  fo  then ;  but  let  n9ne  of 
his  admirers  ever  dare  to  unite  his  name  with  that 
of  Shakfpeare ;  and  let  us  at  lead  be  allowed  to 
wonder,  that  the  learned  editor  (hould  have  had  fo 
little  refpe6l  for  the  greateft  poet  that  has  appeared 
fince  the  days  of  Homer,  as  to  ufe  a  commentary 
on  his  works  merely  as  "  ajlalhing^horfe^  under  the 
prefentation  of  which  he  might  Jhoot  his  wit  J** 

At  length  the  talk  of  revifing  thefe  plays  wa^ 
undertaken  by  one,  whofe  extraordinary  powers  of 
mind,  as  they  rendered  him  the  admiration  of  his 
contemporaries,  will  tranfmit  his  name  to  pofterity 
as  the  brighteft  ornament  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  will  tranfmit  it  without  competition,  if 
we  except  a  great  orator,  philofopher,  and  ilatef- 
man,5    now  living,   whofe  talents  and  virtues  arq 

»  The  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Burke. 
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an  honour  to  human  nature.  In  1 765,  Dr.  Johnfon's 
edition,  which  had  long  been  impatiently  expe<3ed, 
was  given  to  the  publick.  His  admirable  preface, 
(perhaps  the  fineft  compolition  in  our  language,) 
his  h^ppy,  and  in  general  juft,  chara<5lers  of  thefe 
plays,  his  refutation  of  the  falfe  gloffes  of  Theo- 
bald and  Warburton,  and  his  numerous  explica- 
tions pf  involved  and  {difficult  paflages,  are  too  well 
known,  to  be  here  enlarged  upon  ;'  and  therefore  I 
Ihall  only  add,  that  his  vigorous  and  comprehenlive 
underftanding  threw  more  light  on  his  author  than 
all  his  predeceflbrs  had  done. 

In  one  obfervation,  however,  concerning  our 
poet,  I  do  not  entirely  concur  with  him.  '/  It  is 
not  (he  remarks)  very  grateful  to  confider  how 
little  the  fucceffion  of  editors  has  added  to  this  au- 
thor's power  of  pleafing.  He  was  read,  admired, 
ftudied  and  imitated,  while  he  was  yet  deformed 
with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance  and  neg- 
le6l  could  accumulate  upon  him." 

He  certainly  was  read,  admired,  ftudied,  and 
imitated,  at  the  period  mentioned  ;  but  furely  not 
in  the  fame  degree  as  at  prefent.  The  fucceffion  of 
editors  has  efFe<5led  this ;  it  has  made  him  under- 
ftood  ;  it  has  made  him  popular  ;  it  has  fhown  every 
one  who  is  capable  of  reading,  how  much  fupe- 
rior  he  is  not  only  to  Jonfon  and  Fletcher,  whom 
the  bad  tafte  of  the  laft  age  from  the  time  of 
the  Reftoration  to  the  end  of  the  century  fet 
above  him,  bpt  to  all  the  dramatick  poets  of  an- 
tiquity : 


-Jam  monte  potitus^ 


"  Bidet  aohelantem  dura  ad  vedigia  turbam/* 
Every  author   who   pleafes   muft   furely  pleafe 
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more  as  he  is  more  underftood^  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Shakfpeare  is  now  infinitely  better  un- 
derftood  than  he  was  in  the  laft  century.  To  fay 
nothing  of  the  people  at  large,  it  is  clear  that 
Dryden  himfelf,  though  a  great  admirer  of  our 
poet,  and  D*Avenant,  though  he  wrote  for  the 
ftage  in  the  year  1627,  did  not  always  under Aand 
him.*    The  very  books  which  are  nccdlary  to  our 

'  "  The  tongue  in  general  is  fo  much  refined  fince  Shakrpeare*s 
time^  that  many  of  his  w6rds^  and  more  of  his  phrafes>  are 
Jcarce  intelligible.*'  Preface  to  Dryden's  Troihts  and  Creffida. 
The  various  changes  made  by  Dryden  in  particular  paflages  in 
that  play,  and  by  him  and'D^Avenant  in  The  Tempeft,  prove  de- 
ciiively  that  they  frequently  did  not  underfbnd  our  poet's  lan- 
guage. 

In  his  defence  of  the  Epilogue  to  The  Congueft  of  Granada, 
Dryden  arraigns  Ben  Jonfon  fcMr  ufing  the  perfonal,  inflead  of 
the  neutral,  pronoun,  and  unfeard  for  unafraid : 

'*  Though  heaven  fhould  fpeak  with  all  his  wrath  at  once, 

*'  We  fhould  ftand  upright,  and  unfear*d" 

**  His  (fays  he)  is  ill  fyntax  with  heaven,  and  by  unfear'd  he 

means  unafraid ;  words  of  a  quite  contrary  fignification.*— He 

perpetually  ufes  ports  for  gates,  which  is  an  afFeSed  error  in  him, 

to  introduce  Latin  by  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  idiom." 

Now  his  for  its,  however  ill  the  fyntax  may  be,  was  the  com-^ 
mon  language  of  the  time ;  and  to /ear,  in  the  fenfe  of  to  terrify, 
is  found  not  only  in  all  the  poets,  but  in  every  di6Uonary  of  that 
age.  With  refpeft  to  ports,  Shakfpeare,  who  will  not  be  fuf- 
peded  of  afFeding  Latinifms,  frequently  employs  tharword  ift  '■ 
the  fame  fenfe  as  Jonfon  ha^  done,  and  as  probably  the  whole 
kingdom  did  ;  for  the  wotd  is  fdll  fo  ufed  in  Scotland. 

D' Avenant*s  alteration  of  Macbeth,  and  Meafurefor  Meafure, 
furnifh  many  proofs  of  the  fame  kind.  In  The  Law  agdinji 
Lovers,  which  he  formed  on  Much  Ado  abffut  Nothing,  and 
Meafure  for  Meafure,  are  thefe  lines : 

ft  nor  do  I  think, 

*'  The  prince  has  true  difcretion  who  afFe6b  it." 
The  paiTage  imitated  is  in  Meafure  for  Meafure : 
"  Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  fafe  difcretion, 
"  That  does  afFea  it." 
If  our  poeVs  language  had  been  well  underfbod,    the  epithet 
fctfe  would  not  have  been  reje6ted.     See  Othello : 
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author^s  illuftration^  were  of  fo  little  account  in 
their  time^  that  what  now  we  can  fcarce  procure 
at  any  price,  was  then  the  furniture  of  the  nurfay 
or  ftalL*  In  fifty  years  after  our  poet*s  deatl^ 
t)ryden  mentions  that  he  was  then   become  ^^  a 


**  My  blood  begins  my  fafer  gaides  to  rule  j 
**  And  paffion^  having  my  beft  jadgment  collie4>'*  &c. 
So  alfo>  £dgar>  in  King  Lear : 

"  The  fafer  fenfe  will  ne'er  accommodate 
"  His  matter  thus." 

*  The  price  of  books  at  different  periods  may  fervc  in  fomc 
meafure  to  afcertain  the  tafte  and  particular  ttndy  of  the  age.  At 
the  fale  of  Dr.  Francis  Bernard's  library  in  1698^  the  following 
books  were  fold  at  the  annexed  prices : 

FOLIO. 

Gower  de  Confeffione  Amantis.       -        -        -  O    2    6 

Now  fold  for  two  guineas. 

Caxton's  Recueyll  of  the  Htfbiies  of  Troy,  1502.  0    3    0 

Chronicle  of  England.  -         -         -  0    4    0 

Hairs  Chronicle. 064 

Grafton's  Chronicle. 0610 

Holinihed's  Chronicle,  1587.  -        -        -  1  10    6 

This  book  is  now  frequently  ibid  for  ten  guineas. 

QUARTO. 

Turberville  on  hawking  and  hunting.        •        -        O    O    6 
Copley  s  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies.  -        -        0    0    4 

Puttenhara's  Art  of  Englifh  Poefie.  -        -        0    0    4 

This  book  is  now  ufually  fold  for  a  guinea. 

Poweirs  Hiftory  of  Wales.       -         -        -         -015 
Painter's  fecond  tome  of  the  Palace  of  Pleafure.        0    0    4 

The  two  volumes  of  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleafure  are  now 
ufually  fold  for  three  guineas. 

OCTAVO. 
Metamorphofis  of  Ajax,  by  Sir  John  Harrington.      0    0    4 
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little  obfolete'^  In  the  beginning  of  the  prelent 
century  Lord  Shaftefbury  complaihs  of  his  *^  rude 
unpolijked  Jiile^  and  his  antiquated  phrafe  and 
wit  ;•*  and  not  long  afterwards  Gildon  informs  us  that 
he  had  been  rejected  from  fome  modern  collections  of 
poetry  on  account  of  his  olfolete  language.  Whence 
could  thefe  reprefentations  have  proceeded,  but 
becaufe  our  poet,  not  being  diligently  ftudied,  not 
being  compared  with  the  contemporary  writers, 
was  not  underftood  ?  If  he  had  been  "  read,  ad- 
mired, ftudied,  and  imitated,"  in  the  fame  degree 
as  he  is  now,  the  enthufiafm  of  fome  one  or  other 
of  his  admirers  in  the  laft  age  would  have  induced 
him  to  make  fome  enquiries  concerning  the  hiftory 
of  his  theatrical  career,  and  the  anecdotes  of  his 
private  life.  But  no  fuch  perfon  was  found ;  no 
anxiety  in  the  pubMck  fought  out  any  particulars 
concerning  him  after  the  Reftoration,  (if  we  except 
the  few  which  were  colledted  by  Mr.  Aubrey,)  though 
at  that  time  the  hiftory  of  his  life  muft  have  been 
known  to  many;  for  his  fifter  Joan  Hart,  who  muft 
have  known  much  of  his  early  years,  did  not  die 
till  1646  :  his  favourite  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  lived 
till  1649 ;  and  his  fecond  daughter,  Judith,  was 
living  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1662.  His  grand-daughter.  Lady  Barnard, 
did  not  die  till  1670.  Mr.  Thomas  Combe,  to 
whom  Shakfpeare  bequeathed  his  fword,  furvived 
our  poet  above  forty  years,  having  died  at  vStratford 
in  165 7-  His  elder  brother,  William  Combe,  lived 
till  1667.  Sir  Richard  Bifhop,  who  was  born  in 
1585,  lived  at  Bridgetown  near  Stratford  till  1672  j 
and  his  Ibn,  Sir  William  Biftiop,  who  was  bom  in 
1626,  died  there  in  170O.  From  all  thefe  perfons 
without    doubt    many    circumftances    relative  to 
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Shakipeare  might  have  been  obtained ;  but  that 
was  an  age  as  deficient  in  literary  curiofity  as  in 
tafte. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  century  after  our  poet's 
death,  five  editions  only  of  his  plays  were  pub- 
liftied ;  which  probably  confifted  of  not  more  than 
three  thouland  copies.  During  the  fame  period 
three  editions  of  the  plays  of  Fletcher,  and  four 
of  thofe  of  Jonfon  had  appeared.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  year  1 716  to  the  prefent  time,  that 
is,  in  feventy-four  years,  but  two  editions  of  the 
former  writer,  and  one  of  the  latter,  have  been 
iflued  from  the  prefs  ;  while  above  thirty  thoufand 
copies  of  Shakfpeare  have  been  difperfed  through 
England.3  That  nearly  as  many  editions  of  the 
works  of  Jonfon  as  of  Shakfpeare  fhould  have  been 
diemanded  in  the  laft  century,  will  not  appear  {ur- 
prifing,  when  we  recolledl  what  Dryden  has  related 
icon  after  the  Reftoration :  that  ^*  others  were  then 
generally  preferred  before  him."^    By  others  Jonfon 

^  Notwithflandiog  our  high  admiration  of  Shakfpeare^  we  are 
yet  without  a  fplendid  edition  of  his  works,  with  the  illufirations 
which  the  united  efforts  of  various  commentators  have  contri* 
buted ;  while  in  other  countries  the  moft  brilliant  decorations 
have  been  laviflied  on  their  diflinguifhed  poets.  The  editions  of 
Pope  and  Hanmer,  may,  with  almofi  as  much  propriety,  be 
called  their  works,  as  thofe  of  Shakfpeare  3  and  therefore  can 
have  no  claim  to  be  admitted  into  any  elegant  library.  Nor  will 
the  promifed  edition,  with  engravings,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Alder- 
man Boydell,  remedy  this  defed,  for  it  is  not  to  be  accompanied 
with  notes.  At  fohie  future,  and  no  very  diftant  time,  I  mean 
to  furniOi  the  publick  with  an  elegant  edition  in  quarto,  (with- 
out engravings,)  in  which  the  text  of  the  prefent  edition  ihall  be 
followed,  with  the  illuftrations  fubjoined  in  the  fame  page. 

♦  In  the  year  1642,  whether  from  fbmc  capricious  viciflitude 
in  the  publick  tade,  or  from  a  general  inattention  to  the  drama, 
we  find  Shirley  complaining  that  few  came  to  fee  our  author's 
performances  : 
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and  Fletcher  were  meaift.    To  attempt  to  ihow  to 
thQ  readers  of  the  prefent  day  the  abfurdity  of 


-Yon  fee 


**  What  audience  we  have :  whai  company 
"  To  Shak^eare  comes  9  whofe  mirth  di^  once  begoUe 
"  Doll  hotirsx  and  buikin*d  made  even  farrow  ihiile } 
•'  So  lovely  were  the  wounds,  that  men  would  fay 
"  They  could  endure  the  bleeding  a  whole  day  ; 
*^  He  has  but  few  friends  lately** 

Prdogue  to  The  Sifim. 
*'  Sbakfpeare  to  thee  was  duU»  wh(^e  beft  jeft  lies 
**  Fth  lady's  queftions,  and  the  fooFs  refxlies ; 
''  Old  faihion*d  wit,  which  walk*d  from  town  to  town, 
**  In  trnnk*hofe,  which  our  Withers  call*d  the  clown  $ 
**  Whofe  wit  our  nicer  times  would  obfceneneis  call, 
"  And  which  made  bawdry  pais  for  comical. 
•'  Nature  was  all  his  art  j  thy  vein  was  free 
**  As  his,  but  without  his  fcurrility." 

Verfes  on  Fletcher,  by  William  Cartwrif^t, 
1647. 
After  the  Refioration,  on  the  revival  of  the  theatres^  die  plays 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletdier  were  efteemed  fo  nmch  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  our  author,  that  we  are  told  by  Dryden,  **  two  of  their 
ineces  were  a^ed  through  the  year,  for  one  of  Shakfpeare*s."  If 
his  teftimony  needed  any  corroboration,  ^e  following  verfes 
would  afford  it : 

**  In  our  old  plajrs,  the  humour,  love,  and  paffion, 
''  likedooblet,  hole,  and  doak,  are  out  of  fafliion ; 
**  That  which  the  worid  call*d  wit  in  Shakfpeare*8  age, 
''  Is  laugh'd  at,  as  improper  for  our  ftage/* 

Prologue  to  Shirley's  Love  Tricls,  1667- 
"  At  every  ihop,  while  Shak/peare*s  lofty  ftile 
"  Negleded  lies,  to  mice  and  worms  a  fpoil, 
"  Gilt  on  the  back/  juft  fmoking  from  the  prefs, 
'*  The  apprentice  (hews  you  D*Urfcy*s  Hudibras, 
**  Crown's  Mtifi,  bound  up  with  Settle's  choicefl  labours, 
•*  And  promifes  fome  neweflay  of  Babor's." 

Satire,  publifhed  in  I68O. 

**  —  againft  old  as  well  as  new  to  rage, 

**  Is  the  peculiar  frenzy  of  this  age. 

*'  Shakfpeare  muft  down,  and  you  mail  praife  no  more, 

''  Soft  Defdemona,  nor  the  jealous  Mo(»r : 
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fiich  a  preferenpe)  would  be  an  infult  to  their  un* 
derftandings.  When  we  endeavour  to  trace  any 
t|iing  Jili:e  a  ground  for  this  prepofterouS  tafte,  wei 
are  told  of  Fletcher*s  e^fe,  and  Jonfon's  learning. 
PI*  how  little  ufe  his  le;irning  was  to  him,  an 
ipg^nious  writer  of  Qiir  own  time  has  (hown 
with  thsit  Tigour  and  animation  for  which  he  was 
diftiuguifhed.  "  Jonfpn,  ill  the  ferious  dram^r,  is 
as  much  an  in^itator^  as  Shakfpeare  is  an  origihal, 
fie  was  Very  learned,  as  Sampfon  was  very  ftrotig, 
to  hi3  own  hurt.  Blind  to  the  nature  of  tragedy, 
he  piflled  down  all  antiquity  on  his  head,  and 
buried  himfelf  under  lU  We  fee  nothing  of  Jonfon, 
nor  indeed  of  his  admired  (but  alfo  murderedj 
ancients ;  for  what  Ihone  in  the  hiitorian  is  a  cloud 
on  the  poet,  and  Catiline  might  have  been  a  good 
play,  if  Salluft  bad  never  written. 

"  Who  knows  whether  Shakfpeare  might  not 
hav<5  thought  lefs,  if  he  had  read  more?  Who 
know?  if  h^  might  not  have  laboured  under  the 
load  of  Jonfon's  learning,  as  Enceladi^s  under 
^tna  ?  His  mighty  genius,  indeed,  through  the 
moi^  mpunt^ppus  oppreilion  would  have  breathed 

^'  SfaakTpfar^,  wbofe  fniitfttl  gemm,  hsffiy  wit^ 
*'  Was  fram'd  and  fini^'d  at  a  Inckjr  hit, 
"  The  pride  of  nature,  and  the  ihame  of  fchools> 
"  Born  to  create,  and  not  to  learn  from,  rules, 
*'  Muft  pleafe  no  more :  his  baAards  now  deride 
^^  fhtw  father's  nakednefs  they  ought  to  hide.*' 

Prologue  by  Sir  Charles  Scdley,  to  the  Wary  Widow, 

Tp  the  honour  of  Margaret  Duchcfs  of  Newcaftle  be  it  re- 
membered, that  however  fantailick  in  other  refpeds,  ibe  had 
tafte  enou^  to  be  fully  feufible  of  our  poet's  merit,  and  was 
one  of  the  £rft  who  after  the  Refioration  publifhed  a  yery  high 
eulogy  on  him<     See  her  Sociable  Leitfrs,  folio,  1664,  p.  244. 

Vol.  I.  Kk 
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out  fomc  of  his  inextinguifhable  ifire ;  yet  poffibly 
he  might  not  have  rifen  up  into  that  giant,  that 
much  more  than  common  man,  at  which  we  now 
gaze  with  amazement  and  delight.  Perhaps  he 
was  as  learned  as  his  dramatick  province  required ; 
for  whatever  other  learning  he  wanted,  he  was 
mafter  of  two  books  unknown  to  many  of  the  pro- 
foundly read,  though  books  which  the  laft  confla- 
gration alone  can  deftroy ;  the  book  of  nature,  and 
that  of  man."5 

To  this  and  the  other  encomiums  on  our  great 

r)et  which  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages, 
(hall  not  attempt  to  niake  any  addition.     He  has 
juftly  obferved,  that 

"  To  gaard  a  title  that  was  rich  before, 
''  To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
,  *'  To  throw  a  perftime  on  the  violet, 

"  To  fnoooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

''  Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 

"  To  feek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  gamiOi, 

"  Is  waftefol  and  ridiculous  excefs.*' 

Let  me,  however,  be  permitted  to  remark,  that 
befide  all  his  other  tranfcendent  merits,  he  was 
the  great  refiner  and  poliflier  of  our  language. 
His  compound  epithets,  liis  bold  metaphors,  the 
energy  of  his  expreffions,  the  harmony  of  his 
numbers,  all  thefe  render  the  language  of  Shak- 
fpeare  one  of  his  principal  beauties.  Unfortunately 
none  of  his  letters,  or  other  profe  compofitions, 
not  in  a  dramatick  form,  have  reached  pofterity; 
but  if  any  of  them  ever  fhall  be  difcovered,  they 
will,  I  am  confident,  exhibit  the  fame  perfpicuity, 

*  ConjeSlures  on  Original  Compojition,  by  Dr.  Edward  Young. 
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the  fame  cadence^  the  fame  elegance  and  vigour, 
which  we  find  in  his  plays.  "  Words  and  phraies," 
fays  Dryden,  "  muft  of  neceffity  receive  a  change 
in  fucceeding  ages ;  but  it  is  almoft  a  miracle, .  that 
much  of  his  language  remains  fo  pure ;  and  that 
he  who  began  dramatick  poetry  amongft  us,  un- 
taught by  any,  and,  as  Ben  Jonfon  tells  us,  without 
learning,  fhould  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius 
perform  fo  much,  that  in  a  manner  he  has  left  no 
praife  for  any  who  come  after  him." 

In  thefe  prefatory  obfervations  my  principal 
objedl  was,  to  afcertain  the  true  ftate  and  refpe^live 
value  of  the  ancient  copies,  and  to  mark  out  the 
courfe  which  has  been  purfued  in  the  edition  now 
offered  to  the^  publick.  It  only  remains,  that  I 
ihould  return  my  very  fincere  acknowledgements  to 
thofe  gentlemen,  to  whofe  good  offices  I  have  been 
indebted  in  the  progrefs  of  my  work.  My  thanks 
are  particularly  due  to  Francis  Ingram,  of  Ribbis- 
ford  in  Worcefierfhire,  Efq.  for  the  very  valuable 
Office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  and  feveral 
other  curious  papers,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
that  gentleman;  to  Penn  Afheton  Curzon,  Efq.  for 
the  ufe  of  the  very  rare  copy  of  King  Richard  IlL 
printed  in  1597;  to  the  Mafter,  and  the  Rey, 
Mr.  Smith,  librarian,  of  Dulwich  College,  for  the 
Manufcripts  relative  to  one  of  our  ancient  theatres, 
which  they  obligingly  tranfmitted  to  me ;  to  John 
Kipling,  Efq.  keeper  of  the  rolls  in  Chancery,  who 
in  the  moft  liberal  manner  directed  every  fearch  to 
be  made  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls  that  I  fhould 
require,  with  a  view  to  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  our 
poet's  life ;  and  to  Mr.  Richard  Clarke,  regiftrqr  ©f 
the  diocefe  of  Worcefter,  who  with  equal  liberality, 
at  my  requefl,  made  many  fearcbes  in  his  office  for 

Kk2 
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the  wills  of  various  perfbns.  I  km  ^{6  ih  a  pkr^ 
ticular  manner  indebted  to  the  kindriefs  and  attend 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  vicar  of  StrMford- 
lipon-Avon,  who  fnoft  obligingly  niad^  eveiy 
inquiry  in  that  town  aadthe  neighbourhood,  wliicl^ 
I  fuffgefted  as  likely  to  throw  any  light  f>n  the  life 
of  Shakfpeare. 

I   deliver  my  book  to  the  world  not  withotA 
anxiety;  confcious,  however,  that  I  have ftrenuouily 
endeavoured  to  render  it  not  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  publick.     If  the  refearches  whieh  have 
been  made  for  the  illuftration  of  our  poirt'^s  workfe, 
and  for  the  diflertations   which   accoriipaYiy  thfe 
prefent  edition,  (hall  afford  as  mudli  entertainment 
to  others,   as  I  have  derived  from  the^,  I  (haH 
confider  the  time  expended  on  it  as  Well  employed. 
Of  the  dangerous  ground  on  which  I  tre^d,  I  aih 
fully  fenfible.     "    Multa  funt  in  his  'ftudiis  (to 
ufe  the  words  of  a  venerable  fellow-labourer^  i^ 
the  mines  of   Antiquity)   cineri  fuppojita    dolojh. 
JErrata  poffint  ^fte  multa  k  memoria.    <St\m  enim 
in  memoriae  thefauro  omnia  fimul  fie  cornpkiftatur, 
ut  pro  arbitratu  fuo  jpoffit  exprdm^re  ?     Errata 
poffint  efle  plura  ab  imperitia.    Quis  enim  tatii 
peritus,    nt  in  caeco  hoc  antiquitatis  mari,  culfa 
tempore  colIu6latus,  fcopulis  non  allidator  ?     Htec 
tamen  h,  te,    humanlffime  leftor,  tpa  hutoanitos, 
inea  induflria,  patriae  charitas,  etS*rAKSPEAK^  dig- 
nita^,   mihi  exorent,  ut  quid  mei  fit  jiidicii,   4irie 
aliorum  praejpdicio  libere  proferdm  ;    ul  e&dem  via 
qua  alii  in  his  ftudiis  folent,  infiftam;  et  uterratis, 
ft  ego  agnofcam,    tu  ignofcasl"     Thofe  who  afe 
the  warmeft  admirers  of  ^ur  gritet  *pdet,  -and  Inoft 

^  Camden. 
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converfant  with  his  writings,  beft  know  the  dif- 
ficulty of  fuch  a  work,  and  will  be  moft  ready  to 
pardon  its  defedls;  remembering,  that  in  all  arduous 
undertakings,  it  is  eafier  to  conceive  than  to  ac- 
compliih ;  tfiat  ^*  the  will  is  infinite,  and  the  execu- 
tion confined ;  that  the  delire  is  boundlefs,  and  the 
z&  a  flave  to  limit."    Malone. 


Qaeen  Anne  Street,  Eafl^ 
Oaobo-,  25/  1790. 
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3.  Plvmsell,  Printer^  Leather  Lane,  Holbom,  London. 
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